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INTBODUCTION. 


The  term  Geography  is  derived  firom  two  Gkeek  words, 
aod  means  a  description  of  the  earth. 

It  comprehends  Physical  Geography,  or  a  description 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  its  natural  productions ;  Politi- 
cal Geography,  or  the  earth  as  occupied  by  man  and 
divided  into  nations  and  kingdoms;  and  Mathematical 
Geography,  or  the  earth  as  a  planet  in  relation  to  the  sun. 

The  earth  is  not,  as  was  long  believed,  a  vast  extended 
I^ain.  It  is  a  ball  or  g^be,  a  little  flatter  at  two  points 
called  the  Poles,  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  circumference. 
Its  lobular  form  is  proved  by  the  following  facts : — 

1.  When  a  ship  sails  from  us,  the  lower  parts  first  disi^ 
pear^and  the  topmasts  go  last  out  of  view.  In  like  manner, 
when  a  ship  approaches,  the  sails  and  masts  first  appear,  and 
the  hull  comes  last  into  view.  These  £icts  prove  that  the 
earth  is  convex, — ^that  is,  bulges  out  between  an  observer 
aad  distant  objects;  and,  as  this  happens  everywhere,  it 
fdSowB  that  the  world  is  not  a  flat  plain,  but  round. 

2.  The  world  has  been  sailed  round,  first  by  Magellan,  in 
the  years  1518-21 ;  and  afterwards  by  Drake,  Anson,  Cook, 
and  many  others. 

3.  The  sun  does  not  give  light  to  all  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  once ;  but  to  a  part  only.  To  places  in  the  east,  his  time 
of  rising  is  earlier  than  to  places  to  the  west.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  earth's  surface  is  not  flat,  but  convex, 
or  round,  from  east  to  west. 

4.  The  pole-star  appears  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens 
the  £uther  we  go  north ;  and  sinks  in  the  same  proportion 
lower  the  farther  we  go  south.    This,  which  would  not  hap- 
pen were  the  earth  an  extended  plain,  shows  that  it  i&  toxmidL 
from  Bcath  to  eontb. 

&  la  eclqfgea  of  the  moony  the  earth's  shadow  YiaaaX^^^^ 
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a  circular  edge ;  and  it  is  only  a  round  body  which  can  in 
every  position  give  a  circular  shadow. 

Since  the  earth  is  a  round  body,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
proper  study  of  geography,  to  leam  some  of  the  properties 
of  round  bodies,  and  the  meanings  of  several  terms  that  are 
used  in  describing  them. 

General  Preliminary  Definitions. 

A  SPHERE  is  a  round  body,  every  point  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called 

THE  CENTRE. 

A  CIRCLE  is  a  round  or  curved  line,  every  point  in  which  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre. 

Considered  with  respect  to  the  enclosed  sur&ce,  the  curved 
line  which  contains  it  is  often  called  the  circumference. 

A  DIAMETER  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  circle,  is  a  straight  line 
from  any  point  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere,  or  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  passing  through  the  centre  to  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  RADIUS  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  sphere,  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere,  or  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

All  radii  of  the  same  circle,  or  same  sphere,  are  equal  to 
eadi  other,  and  each  is  half  of  the  diameter. 

A  diameter  divides  its  circle  into  two  equal  parts,  called 

SEMICIRCLES.  \ 

An  arc  is  any  portion  of  the  circumference. 

A  PLANE  is  a  flat  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  table,  a  mirror, 
a  wall,  a  floor,  a  lake. 

An  ANGLE  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

When  one  straight  line  stands  upon  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  angles  on  each  side  equal  to  each  other — that  is,  neither 
leaning  to  one  aide  nor  to  the  other — ^it  is  called  a  perpen- 
dicular; and  each  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle. 

When  two  planes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  or 
when  two  lines  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  they 
Mre  Bud  to  he  parallel  to  each  other. 
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thus  speak  of  ah  angle  as  of  so  many  degrees,  minutes,  etc. 
in  magnitude.  The  angle  BCD,  whose  arc  B  D  is  a  quad- 
rant, or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  is  an  angle  of  90°. 
The  angle  DOE  must  be  considerably  less,  or  about  60°. 
{The  angle  ACE,  again,  is  about  120°. 

An  angle  of  90°  is  a  right-angle. 

The  PLANE  of  a  circle,  or  other  curved  line,  is  the  imag- 
inary flat  surface  which  would  touch  every  point  in  that 
line.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  ever  so  far  beyond 
the  line  whose  plane  it  is  called. 

A  GREAT  CIRCLE  of  a  SPHERE  is  a  cirdc  drawn  upon 
the  sphere  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  hemispheres. 

All  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  each  other ;  cross 
each  other  twice ;  and  divide  each  other  into  two  equal  semi- 
circles. 

A  SMALL  circle  of  a  SPHERE  is  a  circle  drawn  upon  its 
surface,  the  plane  of  which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere. 

A  small  circle  divides  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

A  spheroid  is  a  figure  like  a  sphere,  but  having  its  sur* 
tace  flattened  at  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  its  diameters, 
like  an  orange.  That  diameter  is  the  shortest;  and  the 
diameter  at  right-angles  to  that  one  is  the  longest  diameter 
of  the  spheroid. 

Rotation  is  the  act  of  a  body  turning  on  itself  without 
moving  out  of  its  position ;  as  when  a  top  sleeps  in  spinning. 
The  body  is  then  said  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

When  a  body  rotates,  there  is  a  line  in  it  which  keeps  the 
same  place— -every  other  part  describing  a  circle  round  that 
line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  or,  shortly,  the 

AXIS. 

A  body  may  have  a  motion  of  translation,  that  is,  be  con- 
tinually changing  its  place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  one 
of  rotation ;  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Other 
motions  than  these  may  also  be  combined  in  a  body  at 
the  same  time. 
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^k  r.m»n!ucB» 

Wlaatb  tlieiiieniiiigof  the  termG^eognphj?  Of  whatfignreis 
tiw  earth?  Mention  some  of  the  prooni  Uut  the  earth  is  a  roand 
bodjandnotaplam.  What  is  a  sphere?  IVhatisacirele?  What  is 
the  diameter  Ota  sphere  or  circle?  What  is  die  radios?  Deserihe 
an  arc,  a  pbme,  and  an  ang^  Into  how  many  parts  is  a  circle  di- 
vided, and  what  are  they  called?  Describe  the  plane  of  a  circle. 
Wlwt  is  tiie  differoice  between  a  great  and  a  amall  circle  of  a 
sphere?    What  is  a  spheroid?    What  is  meant  by  rotatioo? 


Geogilafhical  Defeotions. 

I.  D^Mkmi^  tic.  m  MaHhanatiad  Geography. 

The  earth  has  a  continiial  motion  of  rotation,  which  la 
pedbrmed  once  in  every  twenty-four  hoars,  and  is  called 

its  DIURXAL  If OnOH. 

In  rotating,  it  turns  ttpon  one  of  its  diameters,  which  is 
called  its  AXIS. 

The  extremities  of  the  axis,  that  is,  the  points  where  the 
axis  meets  the  surface,  are  called  poles. 

The  pde  nearest  Europe  is  called  the  korth  fole  ;  the 
other  is  called  the  soiith  pole. 

A  great  circle  round  the  world,  equidistant  from  both 
poles,  is  called  the  equator. 

The  equator  divides  the  world  into  two  equal  hemispheres, 
called  the  northern  hemisfherb,  and  the  southerx 

UEVISFHERE. 

The  people  who  Uve  at  the  equator  have  equal  day  and 
njg^  during  the  whole  year. 

A  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE  is  a  great  circle  round  the  eanh 
pawing  through  both  poles. 

A  MERIDIAN  is  the  half  of  a  meridian  circle  between  the 
pdes ;  or  a  semicircle  from  pole  to  pole. 

A  meridian  is  called  the  meridian  of  any  place  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  called  a  meridian,  from  the  Latin 
word  meridia  (midday),  because  it  is  midday,  or  noon,  at 
any  place  when  the  sun,  being  above  the  horizon,  is  in  the 
plane  of  its  meridian ;  that  is,  at  the  greatest  elevation  in 
the  sky  which  the  sun  reaches  at  that  place.  The  sun  ii 
then  8^  to  be  oit  iA«  mmdian. 
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Parallels  of  latitude,  shortly  called  parallels, 
are  small  circles  round  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Every  meridian  crosses  the  equator  and  every  parallel  at 
right-angles. 

The  world  is  most  correctly  represented  by  a  globe, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  form,  and  upon  which  the  various 
lines  above  named  are  drawn,  as  well  as  the  various  seas 
and  countries. 

But  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  surface  of  the  eai*th 
and  the  various  countries  represented  on  maps  which  are 
dat.  As  the  world  is  round,  there  must  be  many  inac- 
curacies in  such  a  representation  of  it,  and  these  inaccura- 
cies will  be  greater  the  larger  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  we  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  plane.  A  small  portion 
of  the  earth's  surfece,  as  a  county,  or  even  one  considerable 
country,  is  very  nearly  a  plane,  and  we  may  make  a  tolerably 
correct  picture  of  it  on  a  flat  sheet.  But  we  cannot  do  so 
with  a  picture  of  the  whole  world. 

In  maps,  the  whole  world  is  usually  represented  by  two 
circular  surfaces,  joined  to  each  other  at  one  point  oidy,  as 
in  the  frontispiece  to  this  book.  Each  circular  surface  ex- 
hibits one  hemisphere,  that  is,  as  much  as  a  person  can  see 
of  a  globe  when  it  is  set  before  him.  In  the  map  of  the 
world,  in  the  frontispiece,  and  in  each  of  the  fotu*  figures  at 
the  comers,  as  well  as  in  the  figure  below,  each  circular  flat 
surface  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  round  or 
convex  surface  of  a  hemisphere. 

The  upper  part  of  a  map  is  called  the  North  /  the  lower 
the  South;  the  right  side  the  EkiM;  the  left  side  the  West. 
A  place  is  said  to  be  north  of  one  helow  it ;  south  of  one 
above  it ;  east  of  a  place  to  the  left  of  it ;  west  of  a  place  to  its 
right.    In  this  description  we  are  looking  towards  the  north. 

In  diagram  2,  if  N  represents  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
and  S  its  south  pole,  then  the  line  E  Q,  equidistant  from 
N  and  S,  will  be  the  equator — or  rather  one  half  of  the 
equator,  the  other  half  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
The  half  that  is  seen  appears  to  be  a  straight  line ;  whereas 
it  is  a  semicircle,  and  appears  so  when  properly  represented 
on  a  globe.    8ee  the  equator  in  full  in  the  frontispiece. 
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All  the  lines  from  N  to  S  are  hekidiaks,  And  should  be 
teniidrcleg ;  whereas  the  middle  one  appears  u  a  straigfat 
liae,  and  of  ^e  others,  only  two  are  true  aemicircleg,  namely, 
the  two  parts  of  the  outer  circle,  N  E  S  and  N  Q  S,  Meri- 
dians are  also  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  right  hand,  in  the 
lower  comer  of  the  frontispiece.  The  meridians  run  due 
north  and  south. 

The  lines  extending  between  the  corresponding  numbers 
on  each  dde,  and  also  the  dotted  lines  Z  h,  t  o,  a  b,  mn, 
are  paballels,  or  the  halves  of  parallels.  Each  should  be 
a  semidrde.  Fanilleb  are  also  shown  m  the  figure  at  the 
left-hand  lower  comer  in  the  frontispiece.  The  paraUets 
ran  due  east  and  west. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  are  easUy  found  out  on  the 
earth  by  meana  of  the  son,  the  pole-star,  or  the  mariner's 
compass.  As  each  meridian  runs  due  north  and  south,  if 
we  look,  at  the  sun  wheu  he  is  on  the  meridian,  that  ia  at 
noon,  we  shall  be  looking  due  south ;  north  will  be  behind ; 
east  at  the  left  band ;  west  at  the  right  hand.  Persona  m 
tbe  MUthem  hemisphere  will  see  the  sun  m  the  north  at 
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their  midday.  The  method  of  finding  north,  etc.,  by  the 
pole-star  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Astronomy. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  It  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

As  each  parallel  is  everywhere  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator,  all  the  places  on  it  have  the  same  latitude ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  its  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
latitude  of  each  parallel  that  is  drawn  is  marked  in  degrees 
on  the  sides  of  the  map.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  lati- 
tude of  the  point  c  in  figure  2,  we  look  along  the  parallel 
passing  through  it,  and  find  it  marked  30.  This  means  that 
c  is  in  north  latitude  30°,  or,  shortly,  30**  N.  L.  In  like 
manner,  e  is  in  south  latitude  30**,  or  30**  S.  L. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from 
some  meridian  agreed  upon,  called  the^r«^  meridian.  The 
British  measure  longitude  from  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  the  French 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Longitude  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  parallel  of  the  place.  As  each  meridian  is,  everywhere, 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  distant  from  the  first  meri- 
dian, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  that  number  of  degrees  where 
it  crosses  the  equator ;  the  number  there  shows  the  longi- 
tude of  every  place  through  which  that  meridian  passes ;  or 
the  longitude  of  a  meridian  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
Thus,  in  figure  2,  if  the  meridian  N  S  represent  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  r  is  in  45**  £.  L.  (east  longitude),  as  may  be 
found  by  tracing  its  meridian  to  the  equator,  under  which, 
in  the  figure,  longitude  is  marked.  In  the  same  way  it 
will  be  found  that  e  is  in  60**  W.  L.  (west  longitude). 

Longitude  is  reckoned  east  and  west ;  so  that  no  place 
can  have  a  greater  longitude  than  180  E.  or  W.,  being  in 
the  meridian  opposite  to  that  of  Greenwich,  or  in  the  other 
half  of  the  same  meridian- circle. 

When  the  world  is  shown  in  two  hemispheres,  as  in  the 
frontispiece,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  meridian-circle,  20  W. 
and  160  E.,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, although  the  separation  might  be  made  anywhere. 
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By  taking  thifi  line,  the  Old  Wobld  is  included  in  one 
hemisphere,  at  the  right,  called  the  eastern  hemisphere  ; 
and  the  New  World,  discovered  hj  Columbus,  in  the 
years  1492-97,  is  included  in  the  other,  called  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  HORIZON,  or  sensible  horizon,  of  a  place,  is  that 
circle  all  round  where  the  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet. 
It  bounds  or  limits  our  view ;  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
Greek  word  which  has  this  meaning. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  still,  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  and  planes  .or  lines  which  are  so  are  called 
horizontal  ;  as  floors  when  properly  made,  etc. 

Any  straight  line  or  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  vertical;  as  a  cord 
with  a  weight  at  its  lower  end  freely  suspended,  the  walls 
of  houses,  etc 

When  the  sun  is  right  over-head  at  any  place,  his  rays 
fall  on  it  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  of  that  place,  that  is,  fall  vertically.  The  sun  is 
then  said  to  be  vertical  at  that  place. 

The  part  of  the  sky  right  above  the  head  of  the  observer 
is  called  the  zenith.  There  is  no  difference  between  say- 
ing that  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  a  place  and  saying  that 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  a  place. 

The  sun^s  rays  extend  90**  all  round  from  the  place  at 
which  he  is  vertical.  Within  that  limit  there  is  light — 
beyopd  it,  darkness.  The  line  between  light  and  darkness 
is  a  great  circle,  and  is  called  the  terminator.  It  is  the 
boundary  line  between  night  and  day. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  23''  28^  N.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the 
21st  of  June;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  k  o  in  figure  2 ; 
and  may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  23°  28^  S.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the 
21st  of  December;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic 
OF  Capricorn.  It  is  sliown  by  the  dotted  line  a  6  in  figure 
2 ;  and  may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 
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The  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between  the 
tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  about  47°  m 
breadth,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  sun  is  ever  vertical.  It  is  distinguished  by  excessive 
heat,  firom  which  it  takes  its  name  of  torrid.  Within  it, 
the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal. 

As  the  terminator  lies  90**  all  round  from  where  the  sun 
is  vertical,  when  he  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which 
is  23**  28'  N.  of  the  equator,  the  terminator  wiU  be  23*  28' 
beyond  the  north  pole,  and  will  fall  23°  28'  short  of  the 
south  pole.  These  are  the  greatest  distances  at  which  the 
terminator  ever  is  from  the  poles,  and  the  parallels  at  these 
distances  from  the  poles  are  called  the  polar  circles  ; 
that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole  being  called  the 
ARCTIC  CIRCLE ;  that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  south  pole 
being  called  the  Antarctic  circle.  Z  A  in  figure  2  is  the 
arctic  circle;  mn  the  antarctic  circle.  They  are  also 
shown  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lie  between  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles  are  called  temperate  zones, 
north  and  south.  The  parts  north  of  the  arctic  and  south 
of  the  antarctic  circles  (or  within  the  polar  circles)  are  called 
FRIGID  ZONES,  north  and  south. 

In  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  the  sun  is  never  vertical. 

In  the  frigid  zones,  the  cold  is  extreme ;  and  at  midsum- 
mer the  sun  is  for  several  days  together  above  the  horizon, 
as  at  midwinter  he  is  for  several  days  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  sun  is  never  a 
whole  day  (24  hours)  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  the  climate  is  mild, — ^neither 
very  cold  nor  very  warm ;  from  which  they  take  their  name. 
Each  zone  is  about  43°  in  breadth. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  a  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  polar  diameter  or 
axis  is  about  7899  miles  in  length ;  the  equatorial  diameter 
about  26  miles  more,  or  7925  miles.  The  mean  diameter 
OF  THE  EARTH  IS  ABOUT  7912  MILES ;  and  its  circumference, 
that  is,  the  length  of  a  meridian  circle,  is  24,856  miles.  The 
equator  is  a  little  longer— 24,896  miles. 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  contains  about  197,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  69  miles  70 
yards.  In  consequence  of  the  earth  being  a  spheroid,  and 
not  a  true  sphere,  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
slightly  different  at  different  places,  increasing  in  length  a 
little  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

In  consequence  of  the  parallels  decreasing  from  the 
equator,  where  they  are  longest,  to  the  poles,  where  they 
are  reduced  to  nothing,  d^ees  of  longitude  diminish  greatly 
as  the  latitude  increases.  At  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude is  about  69  miles  280  yards  long;  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
about  64  miles ;  at  London,  about  43  miles ;  at  the  polar 
circles,  about  28  miles.* 

In  the  frontispiece,  and  on  the  globe,  a  great  circle  may 
be  seen  extending  obliquely  between  the  tropics,  and  there 

called  THE  ECLIPTIC. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  ecliptic  is,  a  great  circle  round 
the  heavenSf  representing  the  path  which  the  sun*s  centre 
appears  to  describe  in  a  year. 

The  line  on  the  earth^s  surface,  called  the  ecliptic,  re- 
presents in  its  course  the  successive  parallels  at  which  the 
sun  is  vertical  during  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  repre- 
sents the  yearly  course  of  the  "  verticality"  of  the  sun. 

It  crosses  the  equator  twice,  on  the  20th  March,  and  the 
23d  September,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator ; 
and  then  there  is  equal  day  and  night  over  all  the  world. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  its  northern  limit  is  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer — ^its  southern  limit,  the  Tropic  of  Capricom.f 

The  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  each  place 
in  turning  moves  Unvards  the  esLStfrom  the  west.    It  is 


*  See  the  Table  following  the  Problems  on  the  Celestial  GlobUf 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Further  particulars  as  to  the  causes  of  these  circles  being  at 
23^  28^  from  me  equator  and  poles  are  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  the  section  on  Astronomy: — further  details  as  to  climate 
in  the  section  on  PhTsical  Geography.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pupil 
should  not  be  taught  these  circles,  zones,  etc.,  without  some  little 
knowledge  being  imparted  of  the  reasons  for  them,  and  of  some 
phenomena  connected  with  them. 
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this  motion  which  causes  the  apparent  daily  motion  uf  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars — ^in  fact  of  the  whole  sky,  in  an  op- 
posite direction — ^that  is,  from  east  to  west — ^and  which  ^ves 
rise  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 

EXERCISES. 

Describe  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  What  are  the  poles  ? 
Into  what  eqnal  portions  is  the  globe  divided  by  the  equator? 
What  is  a  meridian?  What  are  parallels  of  latitude?  Can  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth*s  surfiuse  be  correctly  represented  on  a  map  ?  How 
are  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  distinguished?  What  are  the 
latitude  and  lon^tude  of  a  place  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  horizon  ? 
What  is  the  zemth  ?  Into  how  many  zones  is  the  earth  divided  ? 
What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone  ?  Is  the  earth  a  perfect 
sphere?  What  is  a  spheroid?  What  are  the  polar,  equatorial, 
and  mean  diameters  or  the  earth?  What  is  its  circumference? 
How  many  square  miles  does  it  contain?  What  is  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude?  What  is  the  ecliptic?  What  are  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries?  When  is  tne  sun  said  to  cross  the  equa- 
tor, and  what  then  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  daily 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 


n.  Definitions  in  Natural  and  Political  Geography. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  presents  two  grand  divisions  of 
Land  and  Water — the  former  occupying  about  a  fourth, 
the  latter  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  These  divisions, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  parts  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing among  other  names,  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  exhibits  the  chief  features  of  sea  and 
land  as  these  are  commonly  displayed  on  maps : — 


Land. 

Continent 

Country, 

Island. 

Peninsula. 

Promontory. 

Cape. 

Isthmus. 

Coaster 

Shore. 


Watek. 

Ocean. 

Sea. 

River. 

Lake. 

Gulf: 

Bay. 

Creek. 

Strait 

ChanneL 
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A  CONTINENT  U  a  great  tract  of  land  comprehending 
several  countries* 

A  COUNTRY  Is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  distinguiahcd  by 
a  particular  name,  people,  or  form  of  government. 

An  ISLAND  is  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PENINSULA  is  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PROMONTORY  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea. 

A  CAPE  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  soa,  and 
appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point. 

An  ISTHMUS  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  Joining  two  con- 
tinents, or  uniting  a  peninsula  and  a  continent. 

A  COAST  or  8U0RB  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  borders 
on  the  sea. 

A  HILL  is  a  high  mass  of  land ;  a  mountain  a  still  higher 
mass  of  land. 

A  TABLE-LAND,  or  PLATEAU,  is  a  level  or  nearly  level 
tract  of  land  at  some  height  above  the  sea. 

A  plain  is  a  level  or  nearly  level  tract  of  land  at  no 
great  height  above  the  sea. 

A  DESERT  is  a  waste  or  barren  tract  of  land ;  an  oasis 
an  insulated  piece  of  fhdtful  land  in  a  desert. 

A  VALLEY  is  a  hollow,  slophig  bwards,  and  bounded  on 
each  side  by  higher  lands. 

A  pass  or  DEFILE  is  a  narrow  opening  between  two  hills 
or  mountains. 

An  OCEAN  is  a  very  large  portion  of  salt  water. 

A  SEA  is  a  smaller  portion  of  salt  water. 

An  ARCHIPELAGO  is  a  sea  studded  with  islands. 

A  RIVER  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  falling  into  a  sea  or  lake. 

A  DELTA  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  between  the 
forked  branches  or  mouths  of  a  river.  An  arm  of  the  sea 
nmning  into  the  land  so  as  to  meet  a  river  is  called  an 

ESTUARY  or  FIRTH. 

A  BASIN  is  the  tract  of  land  drained  or  watered  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries.  A  watershed  is  the  ridge  or 
height  which  divides  one  basin  from  another. 

A  LAKE  is  a  body  of  water  wholly  surrounded  by  land.* 

*  Lftkes  Am  often  In  IrelAod  oalled  toughi,  and  In  SootUtnd  loehif  thotigh 
Umm  tmm  f  ttuquniljf  In  both  oouniries  nppUsd  to  arms  of  Uio  ioa. 
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A  Gtxr  ift  II  pdfhkm  of  irsUr  «faBMt  Mimwaded  by 


A  BIT  k  *  potikm  of  w«Ur  mai^g  into  iIm  ImmI,  with 
*  tn4«r  4)fi«inn9  tkn  *  golf. 
A  cmscx  is  *  ttarrow  pmtkm  of  w«Ur  rvnaiiv  ^btIo  the 

A  9nuiT  it  *  fotfwir  paitgn  of  irsUr  foimticlini  two 
MM.    Wl»€»  *  Mnk  » to  tlHdkm  tlHrt  it  iM9^  b«  6itl^ 
itk  cfelMAiMmd. 

A  CHAsmcL  if  *  fMM^  tmweea  two  M«y  lo^gtr  «kl 
IrMider  thm  n  uttsit.* 

TW  fMiitieil  diriMOM  of  tfao  ontli  «•  chiefly  inpiroi, 
lagvlomft,  Mpd  rifiahliei. 

Aa  ufPTiuK  c»«wtst«  of  sereril  ooimtriet  or  iitat«»  miitod 
vmAer  one  mifwenigtL,  who  is  vtoftlly  styled  «d  eaporor, 

A  KnsoMW  is  *  eoootrf  gofifixd  bf  n  kmg. 

A  ftcrcnjc  is  *  camtrj  which  is  foroned  by  mien 
cl»f4«n  by  the  people. 

OcmsftAL  DfTIStOHS. 

The  graat  hnd  dinnoDs  of  the  globe  si^,  the  oooHoents 
of  EciKorfi,  A«iA,  Africa^  and  Nokth  end  Sotth 
AwnucA;   Ockaivia.I  ttmipnmng    Mictko^p^ia,    Mal* 

ATMA,  AC«TftALA«IA^  Slid  POLTXGMA. 

Emvype  und  Asis  fotm  one  greet  msst  of  lend,  to  which 
Aeries  if  voited  by  the  Isthnras  of  Suez ;  they  constitiite  the 
Ea^Um  or  Old  WorUL  WhOe  North  end  Sooth  Americs, 
inwted  hy  the  Istfanras  of  DNrien,  is  celled  the  Wmitm  €tr 
Sf»t  WnfrUL  Ooesnie  occupies  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spNetesi* 

*  SmsD  mft&fim  «f  the  Me  ere  sbo  di«tine«Mli«d  hy  tiM  Ucnm 
ftmi,  fiwt,  httff»fmr,  kvntH.  A  roadtdkfrAn  mitntoftMftt  *t  n  thmi  dli«- 
tMwe  Hkmh  tlM  IsmI,  wHh  lih^Hcr  lirofn  wif»4(.  A  /xorf,  ibvrm,  or 
Atfrfewr.  M  s  fteee  w|»«r«  thips  msy  l»«  in  tMVirity.  Th«  month  <yf 
s  fiv#!r,  «lM«k  ft  wmI«wi  into  sn  «rm  of  tiM  m*,  if  esulM  mi  tttMOff 
j^Mne  <if  th«M  dcthritiovM  «rft  not  Tcrf  prM:i««.  Th<M, 
hoff.  jwrmwowfeyfy  ioikI  Mr«r,  j<rw«l  «nd  ckammL  Mtfi  tAt^^ 
m  onnrertihM  tarmn.  Ho  aJwit,  mnv^i!.  mem,  fMj»,  iAMC  Am^> 
I«t#,  sni  ^p0ii»<»  ere  hkewiM  oll«n  oMd  s«  netrly  fTnonymoat  with 


«r/Si 

«Mli  S*  ' 


t  The  MMie  gtvee  hr  mtritim  i^eogisptiera  to  whet  i«  termed  the 


sme  svfee  li^  mMwni 
ditrfiiMiertbeglo^beu 
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The  great  oceans  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  PAcmO  ^ 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Southeri*  ' 
Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  occupying  an  area 
145  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  estimated  i 
about  51  millions  of  square  miles,*  and  the  population  i 
1300  millions.    About  369  millions  are  of  the  Caucasian  c 
white  race ;  552  millions  of  the  Mongolian  or  brown  race 
190  millions  of  the  Negro,  Ethiopian,  or  black  race ;  20( 
millions  of  the  Malay  or  tawny  race ;  and  7  millions  of  the 
American  Indian  or  copper-coloured  race.    If  we  class  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  according  to  their  religious  belief, 
there  are  about  335  millions  of  Christians ;  5  millions  oi 
Jews  ;  160  millions  of  Mahometans ;  200  millions  of  Hea> 
thens  or  Pagans ;  and  600  millions  of  Buddhists.    Of  the 
Christians,  about  170  millions  are  Roman-catholics,  89 
miUions  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  76  millions  are 
Protestants. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth? 
What  is  a  continent,  a  country,  an  island,  a  peninsula,  a  promon- 
tory, a  cape,  an  isthmus,  a  coast  or  shore,  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a 
table-land,  a  plain,  a  desert,  an  oasis,  a  valley,  a  pass,  an  ocean,  a 
sea,  a  river,  a  delta,  a  frith,  a  basin,  a  watersheo,  a  lake,  a  gulf,  a 
bay,  a  creek,  a  strait,  a  channel  ?  What  are  the  political  divisions 
of  the  earth  ?  What  is  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  a  republic?  Men- 
tion the  great  continents  of  the  globe.  How  are  these  sometimes 
distinguished?  What  are  the  names  of  the  great  oceans  ?  What 
is  the  estimated  extent  of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  glohe  ?  What 
is  the  number  of  the  population  ?  Into  what  races  is  it  divided  ? 
What  are  the  chief  religious  creeds  of  the  world?  What  are  the 
three  great  classes  of  Christians  ? 

*  The  superficial  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  are  measured  by 
square  miles,  that  is  1  multiplied  by  4  or  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
square.  The  areas  throughout  this  work  are  given  in  British  square 
miles. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Caucasus  Mountains ;  E.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  3,800,000  square  miles ;  and 
the  population  285  millions. 


Countries.  Capitals. 

England London. 

Scotland Edinburgh. 

Ireland Dublin. 

Korwaj Christiania. 

Sweden Stockholm. 

Denmark Copenhagen. 

Holland Amsterdam. 

Belgium. Brussels. 

Fnmce Paris. 

Spain Madrid. 


Conntries.  Capitals 

Portugal Lisbon. 

Switzerland Berne. 

Italy Florence&Rome* 

Turkey Constantinople. 

Greece Athens. 

Kussia St  Petersburg. 

Prussia Berlin. 

N.  German  Conf..  Berlin. 

S.  German  States.Munich,  etc. 

Austria Vienna. 


Islands. — In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzber- 
gen;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Iceland,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  Azores ;  in  the  Cattegat,  Zealand,  Funen ;  in  the  Baltic, 
Gland,  Gothland;  in  the  Mediterranean, Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivi9a,  Cornea,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Candia ;  in  the  Archipelago,  Negropont,  the  Cyclades. 

Peninsulas. — Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden;  Jutland,  in  Denmark ;  Morea,  in  Greece ;  Crimea, 
m  the  south  of  Russia. 

Isthmuses. — ^Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joining  the  Morea  to 
northern  Greece ;  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  joining  the  Crimea 
to  Russia. 

Cafes. — North  Cape,  in  the  north  of  Norway ;  Naze,  in 
the  south  of  Norway ;  Skaw,  in  the  north  of  Denmark ;  Dun- 
cansby-head,  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  Cape  Clear,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  Land's  End,  in  the  south-west  of  England ; 
Cape  la  Hogue,  in  the  north-west  of  France ;  Cape  Ortegal, 
and  Cape  Finisterre,  in  the  north-west  of  Spain ;  Cape  St 
Vincent,  in  the  south-west  of  Portugal ;  Cape  Spartivento, 
in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

Mountains.  —  Alps,  separating  Italy  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France;  Pyrenees,  between  France  and 
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Spain ;  Apennines,  in  Italy ;  Haemus  or  Balkan  Mountains, 
in  Turkey  j  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria ;  Grampians, 
in  Scotland ;  Dofrines  or  Dovrefield  Mountains,  in  Norway ; 
the  Kolen  Mountains,  between  Norway  and  Sweden ;  UraJ 
Mountains,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Plains. — A  great  central  plain  extends  through  Russia, 
North  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  Hungarian  plain 
of  the  Lower  Danube.     - 

Seas  and  Gulfs. — ^White  Sea,  in  the  north  of  Russia ; 
Skager  Rack,  between  Denmark  and  Norway ;  Cattegat,  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden;  Baltic,  separating  Sweden 
from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  Gulf 
of  Finland,  in  the  west  of  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent ;  St  George's  Channel,  and 
Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  English  Chan- 
nel, between  England  and  France ;  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
west  of  France  and  north  of  Spain ;  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa ;  Gulf  of  Lions,  in  the  south  of 
France ;  Gulf  of  Genoa,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy ;  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Italy 
and  Turkey ;  Archipelago,  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
Asia ;  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Tur- 
key in  Asia;  Black  Sea,  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia ;  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Straits. — The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  Zealand; 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Funen ;  Little  Belt,  be- 
tween Funen  and  Jutland ;  Straits  of  Dover,  joining  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  English  Channel ;  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  Straits  of  Boni- 
facio, between  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  Straits  of  Messina,  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  Hellespont  or  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, joining  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  joining  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  Straits  of  Enikal^,  joining  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  0/  Azov. 

Lakes. — Lake  Ladoga,  and  Lake  Onega,  in  Russia; 
Lake  Wencr,  and  Lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden ;  Lake  of  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland ;  Lake  of  Constance,  between  Switzerland 
and  Qermany, 
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Rivers. — The  Tagus,  in  Spidn  and  Portugal,  &Ils  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Ehro,  in  the  north-east  of  Spam, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Rhone,  in  the  sooth 
of  France,  fialls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lions ;  the  Loire,  in  the 
west  of  France,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Seine,  in 
the  north  of  France,  falls  into  the  English  Channel ;  the 
Thames,  in  the  south  of  England,  falls  into  the  North 
Sea;  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
fidls  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  falls  into 
the  North  Sea ;  the  Oder,  in  Prussiay  and  the  Vistula,  in  * 
Poland  and  Prussia,  fall  into  the  Baltic  Sea;  the  Dnieper, 
in  Russia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Don,  in  Russia, 
Mis  into  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  the  Volga,  in  Russia,  falls  into 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Danube,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Po,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  fkUs  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

BEHARKS. 

Europe  extends  from  36*  (f  to  71"  6'  N.  lat;  and  from 
9°  SC/  W.  to  68**  C  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape 
Boca  in  Portugal  to  the  E.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains on  the  shores  of  the  Caspiim  Sea,  is  3000  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  to  the  North  Cape 
in  Lapland,  is  2400  miles.     Coast  line  17,000  miles. 

Although  the  smallest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world, 
Europe  is  the  second  in  population,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, from  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  progress  in  learning,  science,  and  arts. 
It  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  and 
enjoys  a  climate  more  fayourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
human  frame  in  health  and  vigour  than  that  of  any  other  equal 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  coast  line,  too,  formed  by  wide  pro- 
jecting promontories,  alternating  with  deep  bays,  presents,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  than 
any  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  Hence  spring 
many  peculiar  facilities  for  commerce  and  navigation,  beneficial 
effects  upon  climate,  and  natural  products. 

The  Christian  religion,  comprehended  under  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Protestant,  the  Roman-catholic,  and  the  Greek 
Churches,  prevails  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Turkey, 
where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  dominantralthough  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Churcli* 
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The  following  are  th«L  political  divisions  of  Europe : — 
The  British  Empibe,  or  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  comprehending  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
Sweden  and  Norway;  Denmark;  Holland;  Belgium;  France; 
Spain  ;  Portuqal  ;  Switzerland  ;  Italy,  comprehending  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Papal  States ;  Turkey  in  Europe; 
Greece;  Bussia,  including  the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland; 
Prussia,  comprehending  Prussia  Proper,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanoyer,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  part  of  Poland ; 
the  North  German  Confederation,  including  Saxony,  etc. ; 
Southern  Germany,  comprising  Bavaria,  Wurtemherg,  Baden, 
Hesse  Darmstadt  (S.  of  the  Main),  and  Liechtenstein ;  Austria, 
comprehending  Hungary,  part  of  Poland,  and  the  Tyrol  in  Italy. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  What  is  its  superficial  area  ?  • 
What  countries  does  it  contain?  Name  its  principal  islands.  Point 
them  out.  Name  and  point  out  its  peninsulas.  Name  its  capes,  and 
point  out  their  situation.  DescriDe  the  situation  of  its  principal 
mountains.  Name  its  seas  and  gulfs.  Point  them  out  on  the  map. 
Name  its  struts.  Point  them  out.  Name  and  point  out  its  prindipal 
lakes.    Name  its  principal  rivers  and  trace  them  on  the  map. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Europe  situ- 
ated ?   What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?   What  proportion  does  it 
bear,  in  extent  and  population,  to  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe  ?    In  what  resect  is  it  the  most  important  ?    What  advan- 
tage does  it  possess  in  noint  of  climate  ?    What  facilities  does  it    j 
possess  for  commerce  ana  navigation  ?    What  are  the  three  leading   j 
divisions  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Europe?    What  is  the  only  f 
country  of  Europe  where  the  Christian  religion  is  not  established. 
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Are  bounded  N.  by  Scotland ;  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  uid 
St  George^s  Channel ;  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea. 

Extent  and  Population. — The  area,  including  islands| 
is  57,812  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was 
20,209,671,  or  347  individuals  to  the  square  mile. 

England  is  divided  into  forty  counties : — 
Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Northumberland.. .Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Morpeth,  Tyne* 

mouth,  North  Shields. 

Cumberland... Carlisle,    Whitehaven,    Penrith,    Workington, 

Keswick. 
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Gonntles.  Chief  Towns. 

Durham Durham,  Simderland,  Stockton,  Soath.  Shielda, 

Darlington,  Hartlepool, 

Westmoreland. Applehy,  Kendal,  Ambleside. 

Lancashire Lancaster,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Bol- 
ton, Blackburn,  Wigan,  Oldham,  Warring^ 
ton,  Rochdale,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury, 
Burnley,  Accrington,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

York.... .»..^Tork,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Hali&x,  Scarbo- 
rough, Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield, 
Doneaster,  Harrowgate,  Whity,  Middlesbro*. 

Lincoln -...Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamiford,  Gainsborough. 

Nottingham  or 
Notts Nottingham,  Kewark,  Ifansfield. 

Derby Derby,  Matlock,  Buxtcm,  Chesterfield. 

Cheshire Chester,  Birkenhead,  Macclesfield,  Stockport, 

Congleton. 

Shropshire  or  SalopShrewsbuy,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  Wellington*. 

Stafford Stafford,  Lichfield,  Wdyerhampton,  NewcMtle- 

under-lArme,  Tamworth,  Burslemf  Stoke-upon« 
Trent,  Bilston,  Walsall. 

Leicester Leicester,  Loughborough,  Bosworth. 

Rutland Oakham,  Uppingham. 

Northampton Northampton,  Peterborough,  Dayentry. 

Bedfoid Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Dunstable, 

Wobum. 

Huntixigdon Huntingdon,  St  Neots,  St  Ives. 

Cambridge Cambrioge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Wisbeach. 

Norfolk. Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis. 

Suffolk Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Wood- 
bridge,  Lowestoft. 

Essex Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Hertford  or  Herts.. Hertford,  St  Albans,  Ware. 

Middlesex. Loimoir,    Westminster,    Brentford,    Hampton 

Court,  Uxbridge. 

Buckingham  or      Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Great  Marlow,  High 
Bucks Wycombe,  Eton,  Olney. 

Oxford Oxford,  Banbury,  Henley,  Witoey. 

Warwick Warwick,  Birmmgham,  Coventry,  Leamington, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Worcester Worcester,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Stourbridge, 

Malvern,  Droitwich. 

Hereford Hereford,  Leominster,  Ledbury. 

Monmouth ,.... Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Newport,  Pontypool. 

Gloucester Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury, 

Stroud,  Cirencester. 

Wiltshire Salisbury,  Devizes,  Trowbridge,  Bradford,  Chip- 
penham. 

Berkshire .......Reading,  Windsor,  Abingdon. 

Surrey Guildfoid,  Croydon,  Kingston,  Southwark,  Lam- 
beth, Famham,  Richmond. 

Kent Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Greenwich, 

Woolwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Blamte,  Rams- 
gate,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  TunDndis^ 
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Coonties.  Chief  Towns. 

Sussex.. Chichester,  Lewes,  Brighton,  Hastings. 

Hampslure,  Hants,  Winchester,  Southampton,  JPortsmouth,  Lym* 
or  Southampton     ington,  Gc^port,  Newport. 

Dorset Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Lyme  Begis. 

Somerset Bath,  Welb,  Taunton,  l^dgewater,  Frome. 

ixeter,  Plymouth,  Deyonport,  Barnstaple, 
vistock,  Tiverton,  DartmouUi,  Torquay. 


DcYon .....Exeter,  Plymouth,  Deyonport,  Barnstaple,  Ta- 

Tiyerton,  DartmouUi,  Torquay. 
Cornwall Bodmin,  Truro,  Launceston,  Falmouth,  St  lyes, 


Penzance,  Redruth. 
Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties : — 

Flint Mold,  Flint,  Holywell,  St  Asaph. 

Denhigh Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llangollen,  Buthin. 

Carnarvon Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 

Anglesea Beaumaris,  HolyheiEd,  Amlwch. 

Merioneth Dolgelly,  Bala. 

Montgomery Montgomery,  Welshpool,  Newton,  Llanidloes. 

Badnor New  Radnor,  Presteign,  Knighton. 

Brecknock Brecknock  or  Brecon,  Builth,  Hay. 

Cardigan^ Cardigan,  Aber}rstwith. 

Pembroke Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  St  Davids. 

Carmarthen Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  Kidwelly. 

Glamorgan Cardifi^  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Swansea,  T<landaff. 

Islands. — l^lan,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Donglas, 
Ramsey,  Feel,  and  Castletown;  Anglesea  (a  county  of 
Wales) ;  Scilly  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  is  St  Mary^s ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  are  Newport,  Cowes,  and  Byde; 
the  Channel  Islands,  namely,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark, — in  the  two  first  are  St  Helier  and  St  Pierre ; 
Sheppey;  Thanet;  Coquet;  Holy  Island. 

Bays  and  Straits. — ^Bridlington  Bay,  Humber  Mouth, 
the  Wash,  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Downs,  Straits  of  Dover, 
Spithead,  Torbay,  Mounts  Bay,  Bristol  Channel,"  Swansea 
Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  St  Bride^s  Bay,  Car- 
digan Bay,  Carnarvon  Bay,  the  Menai  Strait,  Morecambe 
Bay,  Solway  Frith. 

Sandbanks. — ^Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Geiman  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  Yorkshire  coast  and  Jutland ;  Goodwin  Sands, 
on  the  east  of  Kent. 

Capes. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  North  Fore- 
land, South  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  Needles, 
St  Alban's  Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point,  Lizard  Point, 
Land's  End,  Hartland  Point,  Worms  Head,  St  Goven's  Head, 
St  David's  Head,  Strumble  Head,  Great  Ormes  Head,  Si 
Bees'  Head. 
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[TAINS.  —  Cheviot  Hills,  Skiddaw,  Scafell,  Hel- 
Vhemside,  Ingleborough,  Pennygant,  the  Peak,  the 
Snowdon,  Arran-Fowdd/,  Cader-Idris,  Plinlim- 
ecknock  Beacon. 

s. — Derwentwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  Ullswater, 
nere,  Bala. 

is.  —  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Eden,  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
•,  Mersey,  Dee,  Wye,  Severn,  Trent,  Witham, 
^use,  Thames,  Medway,  Itchen,  Test,  Avon,  Exe^ 

SH  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions.  —  In 
;  —  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Gozo.  In 
India  and  its  dependencies;  Ceylon,  Penang, 
re,  Hong-Kong,  Laboan,  Andaman  Islands,  Aden. 
—Cape  Colony,  British  Caffraria,  Natal,  West 
ettlements  (embracing  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold 
md  Lagos),  Mauritius,  and  Seychelles  Islands. 
America — ^The  Dominion  of  Canada  (comprising 
)vinces,  viz.,  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick, 
a  Scotia,  with  Cape  Breton  Island) ;  Prince  Edward 
Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  British 
A  (including  Vancouver  Island).  West  Indies— 
,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Mont- 
N^evis,  St  Christopher,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
Tortola,  Anguilla,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  Turks  and 
Islands,  Bermudas.  South  America — ^British 
comprehending  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice ; 
i  Islands.  Australasia— New  South  Wales, 
and,  Victoria,  S.  Australia,  W.  Australia,  Tasmania 
y  Van  Diemen's  Land),  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island, 
id  Islands.  The  whole  forming  an  area  of  7,562,316 
liles,  and  a  population  of  161 ,559,471 ;  beu3g  about 
ties  the  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BEHABKS. 

nd,  including  Wales,  extends  from  49°  58'  to  55**  46'«N. 

from  5**  40'  W.  to  V  45'  E.  long.    Its  length,  from 

to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  360  miles,  and  its  breadth. 

North  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  is  300  miles. 

rfaceofEngland  is  agreeably  diyersifiedintomountains, 

leys,  and  plains.      In  the  north  the  Cheviot  Hills 

Northumberland  from  Scotland.    The  Fennind  laxv^ 

tfaroD^li  Westmoreland,  and  terminates  in  the  Peak  ^ 
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Derbyshire.  On  the  west  the  Welsh  moantams  are  of  con- 
siderable elevations,  Snowdon  the  highest  mountain  in  South 
Britain,  rising  to  3590  feet;  the  middle  region  is  undulating, 
while  the  eastern  counties  extend  into  level  and  fertile  plains. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  of  the  most  picturesque  description ; 
and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  vie  in  beauty, 
if  not  in  extent,  with  the  romantic  lochs  of  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  England,  owing  to  the  insular  situation,  is 
comparatively  mild,  though  variable.  About  twice  as  much 
rain  falls  on  the  western  counties  as  on  the  eastern,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  difference  of  climate,  pasturage  is  more 
attended  to  in  the  west,  and  tillage  in  the  east.  In  the  arable 
districts  the  effect  of  industrious  and  skilful  culture  is  ap- 
parent, and  there  are  few  countries  where  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  lie  waste  and  unproductive. 

In  the  northern  and  west  midland  counties  are  extensive  mines 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  in  these  regions  lie  the  most  populous 
towns,  the  seats  of  various  manufactures,  for  which  England  is 
so  celebrated.  Mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  consider- 
able, and  extend  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  this  command  of  materials,  together  with  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  the  people,  which  has  produced  such  a  wonderful 
extension  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
By  the  modem  inventions  of  machinery,  every  species  of  manu- 
facture has  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  enables  the 
United  Kingdom  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  world  with  articles 
of  convenience  and  luxury ;  while  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as 
freely  imported  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  population  increasing 
beyond  the  means  of  the  local  resources  of  the  soil. 

The  annual  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Britain  exceeds  tOO 
millions  of  tons,  and  that  of  iron  ore  10  miilioqs  of  tons.  In« 
eluding  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  the  annual  value  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Britain  amounts  to  £40,000,000  sterling. 

The  total  annual  exports  of  British  manufactures,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  and  iron  manufactures, 
has  a  money  value  of  £181,000,000  sterling,  besides  foreign 
and  colonial  goods  re-exported,  amounting  to  £44,800,000. 
The  annual  value  of  imports  amounts  to  £275,000,000.  To 
carry  on  this  commerce,  21,000  sailing  ships  and  steamers  are 
employed,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5  millions  tons,  and 
196,000  men,  exclusive  of  foreign  shipping.  The  assumed 
annual  value  of  real  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Inoome'tax  returns,  amounts  to  £154,000,000.  The  annual 
jvrenae  of  the  country  amounts  to  £70,000^0^.  TVv<^T^\.vyxal 
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debt,  which  dates  firom  the  Berolutioii  of  1688,  amoqnts  to 
£786,500,000,  with  an  annual  interest  of  £26,000,000. 

The  internal  commonications  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
roads,  cana^  and  railways,  are  now  very  complete.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  e^cuted  in  1776,  was  followed  in 
1777  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  uniting  the  Trent  and  Mersey, 
andcommunicatesbetween  Hull  and  Liyerpool ;  while  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000,000,  completed  the 
inland  navigation  by  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Trent,  and 
the  Mersey.  The  first  great  railway  was  that  of  Liyerpool  and 
Manchester,  opened  in  1830;  and  since  that  time  railway  com- 
munication has  been  carried  to  such  an  immense  extent  that 
there  are  now  upwai-ds  of  13,000  miles  completed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  nearly  £482,000,000.  The 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  them  is  about  258,000,000 
every  year ;  and  the  annual  receipts  from  their  traffic  of  all  kinds 
amount  to  more  than  £38,000,000.  Wires,  stretching  along 
nearly  every  line  of  railway,  convey  information  from  place 
to  place  by  the  electric  telegraph  almost  instantaneously. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  a  hereditary  sovereign  either  male  or  female, 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Queen  is  the  head  of  the 
state,  the  fountain  of  all  honours  of  nobility,  has  the  pre- 
rogative to  declare  war  or  make  peace,  to  levy  soldiers,  and 
appoint  officers  of  the  army  and  navy — is  the  head  of  tha 
English  church,  and  calls  together  and  dissolves  Parliament, 
appoints  judges  and  inferior  magistrates.  Parliament  consists  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  peers  of  England, 
about  400,  sixteen  Scotch  peers  elected  from  the  nobility, 
twenty-eight  Irish  peers,  and  thirty  prelates.  ThQ  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  658  members,  returned  from  the  counties, 
towns,  and  universities  of  the  kingdom,  by  election  of  the  people. 
All  parliamentary  measures,  before  passing  into  law,  must  be 
approved  of  by  both  Houses,  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  sove- 
reign.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and 
Cabinet  Council,  of  which  the  IMrae  Minister  is  the  head. 

The  established  religion  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
— but  complete  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  forms  of  re- 
ligious worship.  <  There  are  two  archbishops,  those  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  twenty-six  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  primate  of  all  England. 

The  Saxon  race  prevails  throughout  England,  especially  in 
the  eastern  division ;  a  mixed  Norman  and  Saxon  in  t\iQ  '?}^b\.^ 
And  the  aborigimd  Celtic  populadon  throughout  YTalea,  ^\iW» 
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the  Welsh  language  is  still  spoken.  In  their  dealings  they 
are  fair  and  honourable,  and  the  character  of  an  English  mer- 
chant is  held  in  nniyersal  respect  for  integrity,  liberality,  and 
intelligence.  All  the  arts  that  are  condnciye  to  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  life  are  cnltiyated  ivith  the  greatest  success. 
In  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  England  can 
boast  of  the  most  illustrious  names.  To  her  Newton,  her 
Bacon,  her  Milton,  her  Shakspeare,  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  can  be  found  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales  ?  What  is  the 
superficial  area  ?  Name  the  counties  in  England.  Name  the  coun- 
ties in  Wales.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Northumberland  ? 
Of  Cumberland?  Of  Durham?  &c.  Where  is  North  Shields, 
Workington,  Yarmouth,  Chepstow,  Shrewsbury,  Brentford,  Black- 
bum,  Stockport,  Liverpool,  Stockton,  Brighton,  Bridgenorth,  White- 
haven, Chichester,  Cnelmsford,  Eton,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Boston, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Harwich,  Launceston,  Morpeth,  Portsmouth, 
Leominster,  Lyim  Regis,  Kidderminster,  Maidstone,  Truro,  St 
Neots,  Wellington,  London,  Tewkesbury,  Ware,  Ipswich,  Exeter, 
South  Shields,  Hastings,  Chatham,  Plymouth,  Dover  ?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Fhntshire  ?  In  Denbighshire, 
in  Carnarvonshire  ?  &c. 

Where  is  Welshpool,  Bala,  Builth,  Holywell,  Presteign,  Hay, 
Wrexham,  St  Davids,  Bangor,  Kidwelly,  St  Asaph,  Haverfordwest, 
Llandafif,  Aberystwith,  Dolgellv,  Swansea?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  ?  What  are  the  towns  of  Man  ? 
Where  is  St  Pierre?  Where  is  Cowes?  Where  is  St  Helier? 
Where  is  Newport?  Point  out  the  islands  on  the  map.  Name  the 
bajTs,  and  their  situation.  Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the 
sandbanks,  and  their  situation.  Name  the  capes.  Point  them  out. 
What  are  the  principal  mountains,  and  where  are  they  situated  ? 
What  are  the  principal  lakes?  What  are  the  principal  rivers? 
Where  is  Milford  Haven ?  Where  is  Flamborough  Head?  What 
is  the  course  of  the  Tyne  ?  Of  the  Thames  ?  Of  the  Great  Ouse  ? 
OftheMedway?  Of  the  Severn?  Of  the  Trent?  Where  is  Plin- 
Hmmon,  Scafell,  Start  Point,  Spurn  Head,  St  Goven's  Head,  Land's 
End,  Whemside,  Cader-Idris,  Arran-Fowddy,  Portland  Point?  &c. 

Name  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
Europe.  Name  her  possessions  in  Asia;  in  Africa;  in  North 
America ;  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  South  America ;  in  Australasia. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  England  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  ^pect  ? 
What  appearance  does  the  tendency  to  moisture  in  the  climate  give 
to  the  plains  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated  districts  ? 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  scenery  of  Wales?  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland? 

What  difference  is  observable  in  the  climates  of  the  western  and 

eastern  counties  ?    What  is  the  consequence  of  this  difference  of 

climate?    In  what  state  is  agriculture  in  England  ?    What  is  the 

general  quality  of  the  soil  ?    In  what  do  her  principal  mines  con- 

aist?   Jn  what  state  are  the  manufactures  an^  convm^tc;^  q^'Eov^- 

laad?    What  are  ber  largest  noAnnfaotuxea?    '^YisX  \a  V\i^  vKCi>x!\ 

valae  ofBritUh  exports  and  imports  ?    "W  Yiat  is  tlaa  «x.V«nX  o1  TQ«t- 
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omileslitpiniig?  Wbat  is  the  estinuiled  Tidne  of  real  property? 
What  isme  anHNDit  of  tibeamraalgoTenuneot  lereDiie?  What  la 
ihe  aaoaai  of  tiie  natiooal  debt  ? 

What  has  materiaDj  tended  to  tiieproqierity  of  England?  What 
great  eanals  hare  been  eonstraeted  smee  the  middle  of  the  hot  een- 
tnry?  At  what  expense  was  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  completed? 
Tojwhat  extent  has  railway  communication  been  carried?  How 
Msengers  are  carried  by  raUwmyseyery  year?    What  is  the 

sum  whidi  raihrmya  receive  from  tlieir  traffic?    What  is 

done  by  the  eleetrie  telegnqih? 

What  is  the  fimn  of  the  British  constitation  ?  How  is  the  an- 
tibority  of  the ^n<Kn  restrained?  What  is  the  established  religion 
of  England?  What  Is  the  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops? 
Which  of  Diesels  primate  of  an  England? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  manners  ol  the  English?  Whataretheir 
&TOiiritB  amusements?  Bj  what  qualities  are  they  characterized 
in  tiieirmercantfle  dealings?  Is  much  attention  paid  to  the  arts  In 
England?  Can  this  country  boast  irf*  many  illustrious  names  in 
irience  and  literature? 

DESCBIPmrE  TABLE. 

pa  thfa  ana  Che  follovbig  Tkbles  ve  hure  endeavoured  to  give  the  most 
mppnmd  pnmmieiatkm  of  the  names  of  places^  by  marUng  the  accented 
ajUMbks,  nd  in  words  vliere  the  pnminieiation  differs  materUny  from  the 
srthogriphy,  bf  adaptfaig  the  spemag  (vithin  parentheses)  as  neariy  as 
fo— iWr  to  ttie  soond;  vliile  hi  other  eaae&  the  silent  letters,  vith  the  ex- 
eqptioo  of  the  final  e,  are  printed  in  itdUe$,} 

eofan  Canmorep  King  of  the  Soots, 
was  killed  in  1063 ;  and  here  his  great- 
graadson,  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
the  Seots,  was  taken  c^;»tiTe  in  1174. 
Pop.  7909. 

Am1>Ieride,  a  town  of  Westmore- 
land, nearLakeWindermere.  P.  1G03. 

AmaClmry,\  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  the  birthplsee  of  Addison. 
Pop.  1138  p. 

Am'lweh  (Am^nck),  a  seaport  in 
Anglesea,  with  a  harbonr  excavated 
from  the  slate  rock,  capable  of  con- 
taining 30  vessels  of  900  ions.  Pop. 
3207.^63, 25  N.  4, 20  W. 

Ajtr'dover,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  Ande.    Pop.  6430. 

An'glesea,  an  island  and  ooimty  of 
Wales,  Joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Menai  SnspensionBridge  and  the  Bri- 
tannia Tabular  Bridge.  It  possesses 
rich  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  is 
noted  ssan  ancient  seatof  the  Draids. 
Pop.  54,009.— 63, 18  N.  4^  20  W. 

Ap'pleby,  the  oonnty  town  of  West- 
moreland, on  the  Eden.    Pop.  960. 

Ar'ran-Fowddy(Vou''thee),a  monn- 


ABER6A YEN'NY  Cpr.  Abergai- 
■'yX  an  ancient  town  in  M  onmooth- 
skiie.    Pop.  4021. 

Aberysfwith  (AbemstlthX  a  sea- 
port in  Cardiganshire,  at  the  montiii 
oftbe  Tstwith.    Pop.  6641. 

Ablngdoo,  a  town  in  Bokdiire,  on 

ke  Thames.    Pop.  6680. 

Ae'criBgtoa,  a  town  of  Lancashire, 
Oe  centre  of  the  Manchester  cotton- 
wintlBg  bnsiness.    Pop.  19,68& 

AFbaa^  St,  a  town  fai  Herts,  near 

ke  site  of  the  andent  Verulam. 
Fop.  7675b 

AKbaas  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the 
of  DorseL— 60*  Sr  N.  lat,  ar  S' 


AKdemey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Cbaanel,  fiunoos  for  a  breed  of  small 
cowm.  Pop.  4982.-^,  41  N.  2;  16  W. 

AKderuot,  a  village,  inQitary 
town,  and  camp  in  Hampdrfie.  Pop. 
16,720  p.* 

AlnTwiek  (An'nik)  a  town  of  Nor- 
Amnberlsaid,  nearwldeh  is  Alnwick 
CasHe,  Ukt  magnificent  seat  of  the 
DnkeofMorthnmberland.  HereMal- 


*  The  letter  p.  annexed  to  the  aamber,  indicates  that  the  pop\A«Xion. 
gfvcB  is  ^MtofibepMTisb  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 
/  Jfmxy  iB  pgoaoaneed  am  if  written  berrg. 
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tidn  in  Merionethshire,  Walesy  2956 
feet  high. 

Ar^nndel,  a  toim  in  SuBsex,  on  the 
Aran.    Pop.  2498. 

As^aph,  St,  an  andent  city  and 
bishop's  see  in  Flint,  founded  about 
660  by  St  Kentigem  or  Mungo,  the 
founder  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  Fop. 
2063. 

Ashltorton,  a  toim  in  Devonshire. 
Pop.  8062. 

Ash'Dy-de-la-Zonch  (Zooeh),  a  town 
in  Leicester,  near  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire.    Pop.  8772. 

Ash'ton-under-Lyne,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Lancashire.  Pop. 
84,886. 

Ath'elney,  once  an  island,  now  a 
marshy  tract  in  Somersetshire,  be- 
tween the  riyers  Tone  and  Parret, 
famous  as  the  refuge  of  King  Alfired 
the  Great  in  878. 

AVon,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire,  flows 
through  Wiltshire,  and,  passing  Bath 
and  Bristol,  falls  into  the  Severn  8 
milei;  below  the  latter  city ; — a 
river  which  rises  in  the  north-west 
of  Northamptonshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Warwickshire  and  Worces- 
tershire, Joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury ; — a  river  in  Hants,  which  flows 
into  the  English  Channel; — a  river 
in  N.  Wales,  which  fiUls  into  Cardi- 
gan Bay;— another  in  S.  Wales, 
which  flows  into  Stvansea  Bay. 

Ayltfs'bury,  a  town  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.   Pop.  27,090. 

B  A'^LA,  a  town  in  Merionethshire, 
ritnatpd  at  the  extremity  of  a  lake 
called  BaUrPool,  through  which  flows 
the  Dee. 

Ban'Dury,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Cherwell.    Pop.  10,216. 

Ban^gor,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
Carnarvon,  near  the  N.  entrance  of 
the  Menai  Strait.    Pop.  6788. 

Barns^ey,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  ex- 
tensive iron-foundries.    Pop.  17,890. 

Bam'staple,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Taw.    Pop.  10,748. 

Bar'row-in-Fur'ness,  a  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
tension. Pop.  estimated  in  1868  at 
20^.-64,  6  N.  8, 12  W. 

Bath,  the  Aqucb  Solis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  beautiful  city,  the  capitis  of 
Somersetshire.    Pop.  52,528. 

Beach'y  Head,  a  promontory  on 


the  coast  of  Sussex,— the  highest 
land  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britahi.— 60, 
44  N.  0, 14  E. 

Beanma^'ris  (Boma'ris),  a  seaport, 
the  county  town  of  Anglesea,  situated 
on  the  Menai  Strait  Pop.  2568.-68, 
17  N.  4,  6  W. 

Bed'fordshire,*  an  inland  county, 
large  numbers  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  which  are  employed  in  the 
strawplait  and  thread-lace  mann&o- 
tures.    Pop.  185,287. 

Bed'ford,  the  county  town  of  Bed- 
forshlre,  on  the  Ouse,  disting^uished 
for  its  charitable  institutions.  At 
Elstow,  near  this,  John  Bunyan,  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was 
bom  in  1628.    Pop.  18,413. 

Bees'  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Cnmberland.--64,  81  N.  8, 
40  W. 

Berper,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Derwent,  noted  for  its  cotton- 
mills.    Pop.  9509. 

Berk'shlre  or  Berks,  a  county  sepa- 
rated by  the  Thames  from  those  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham.  At  Wan- 
tage, in  Berkshire,  King  Alfred  the 
Great  was  bora  in  849.    P.  176,256. 

Ber^wick,  a  fortified  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Though  as* 
signed  to  Northumberland,  it  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  a  county  by  itself. 
In  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  its  importance,  as  a  key  to 
both  kingdoms,  rendered  this  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  the  scene  of 
frequent  contest  and  bloodshed.  Pop. 
13,265.-55,  46  N.  2,  0  W. 

Bev^eriey,  a  handsome  town  in  the 
E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  HulL 
Pop.  10,868. 

Bewdley,  a  town  in  Woroester- 
shire,  on  the  Severa.    Pop.  7084. 

BiKston,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  great  coal  and  iron 
mines.    Pop.  24,864. 

BingHley,  a  town  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire,  with  con- 
siderable worsted  manufactures.  Pop. 
5238. 

Birlcenhead,  a  seapori  of  Cheshire, 
on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool, 
recently  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   P.  51,649.— 53,24  N.3, 2  W. 

Bir'mingham,  a  flourishing  town 
in  Warwickshire,  celebrated  for  its 
immense  hardware  manufactures. 
Pop.  296,076.-52, 28  N.  1,  58  W. 

]{lack'l)urn,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire.    Pop.  68426. 


*  Shin,  when  Joined  to  the  name,  is  pTOiio«ihoe&  aYiort,  %%  SS  ^^t^Xw^  «KVr. 
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Bod'min,  the  eavaitj  town  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a  mannfafltnre  of  aerges. 
Pop.  6381. 

Bol'ton,  alarge  mannfactoilng  town 
in  LancaahiiB.    Pop.  70,386. 

Bos'ton,  a  seaport  in  Lincolnshire, 
sitoated  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Witham, 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
17BMI.— 52, 69  N.  0,  2  W. 

Bos'wortii,  Market,  a  town  in  Ld- 
eestershire,  near  which,  in  1485^  was 
foaght  a  memorable  battle  between 
Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  YII.,  in 
which  Richard  felL    Pop.  997. 

Brad'ford,  a  manufiEtcturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Aire.  Pop.  106,218.— A  town  in  WUts, 
on  the  Avon,  noted  for  its  mana£ao- 
tnre  of  fine  cloths.    Pop.  4291. 

foeck'nockshire,  a  monntainons 
eoonty  of  Soath  Wales.    Pop.  61;627. 

Breek'nock  or  Bre'oon,  the  county 
town  of  Brecknockshire,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Usk  and  Honddo.  Pop. 
6639. 

Breck'nock  Beacon,  a  mountain  in 
Brecknockshire,  2862  feet  high. 

Brenfford,  a  town  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Brentford.    Pop.  9521. 

Bride's  Bay,  St,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  on  the  W.  of  Pembroke. 

Bridge'north,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
intersected  by  the  Severn.    P.  7699. 

Bridge^water,  a  town  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  Parret.  At  Sedgemoor, 
In  its  neighbourhood,  the  Dnke  of 
Monmouth  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  King  James  II.  in  1685.  P.  11320. 

BridOington,  a  town  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Toikshire,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  having  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  N.  E.    Pop.  6775. 

Brid^porL  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  English  ChanneL  Pop.  7719. 
—50, 44  N.  2, 46  W. 

Bri^ft^ton,  a  seaport  in  Sussex,— a 
fevonrite  residence  of  George  lY., 
and  a  place  of  fsshionable  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Pop.  87,817.-^,  60  N. 
0,9W. 

Bris'tol,  a  seaport  in  Gloueester- 
shire,  formerly  second  only  to  Lon- 
don, though  now  surpassed  by  Lirer- 
pool,  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Avon, 
near  the  head  of  the  channel  which 
bears  its  name.    Its  mineral  waters 
are  much  esteemed.    Pop.  154,093. 
—51, 27  N.  2, 86  W. 
Bris'tol  Chan'nel,  an  estuary  stretch- . 
Ing  between  the  eoMBt  of  W»lat  and  / 
ths  eaaiMUM  cfBemenet  aad  Deron.  / 


Buck^nghamshirs  or  Bucks,  a  fer- 
tile midland  countv.    Pop.  167,998. 

Buckingham,  tne  county  town  of 
Bucks,  on  the  Great  Ouse.    P.  7626. 

Builth  (Beelth),a  town  in  Breck- 
nock, on  the  Wye.    Pop.  1110  p. 

Bun'gay,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Waveney,  with  a  considerable  tnidei 
Pop.  3806. 

Bum'ley,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton.    Pop.  28^700. 

Bursiem,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
a  principal  seat  of  the  potteries.  Pop. 
17321. 

Bur'ton,  an  ancient  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  Trent,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  of  87  arches ;— it  is  famous 
for  its  ale.    Pop.  18371. 

Buiy  (Ber'ry),  a  manufectoring 
town  in  Jjancaahire,  on  the  Irwell. 
Pop.  87363. 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  a  town  in  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Larke,  with  a  great  com 
and  cattle  market.  Its  abbey  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  Britain.    Pop. 

1331& 

But'termere,  a  small  lake  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Bux'^ton,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 
Pop. 1877. 

GA^DER-ia>RIS,  a  mountain  in 
Merionethshire,  2969  feet  high. 

Calne,  an  ancient  town  bi  Wilt- 
shire.   Pop.  6179. 

Camni>ridgeshire  (Calm),  an  inland 
oounty  in  the  S.  E.  of  England.  Pop. 
176.01& 

Camni>ridge,  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  Cam  or  Granta, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
containing  fourteen  colleges  and  three 
halls.    P.  26361.— 62, 13  N.  0, 7  E. 

Can'terbury,  the  Durovemum  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Kent,  on  the  Stour, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, in  which  Thomas  it  Becket  was 
murdered  before  the  altar  in  1170. 
His  shrine  here  was  for  three  centu- 
ries one  of  the  great  pilgrimages  of 
Christendom.  Pop.  21324.-51, 17  N. 
1,4E. 

Car'diff,  the  county  town  of  Gla- 
morganshire, on  the  Taafe.  In  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
brother,  Henry  L  Pop.  82354.— 51, 
29  N.  3, 11  W. 

Car^diganshire,  a  mailt\m«  wontj 
of  Sonth  Walei.    Pop.72;M5. 

Car'digaii,  the  ooontj  tovu  ot  Ct»> 
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diganshire,  on  a  steep  bank  near  the 
moath  of  the  Teify.    Pop.S643. 

Gar'digan  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the 
W.  of  Gfurdiganshire. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumber- 
land, and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Eden, 
with  an  ancient  castle  and  cathedral ; 
it  -was  formerly  sorrounded  by  walls, 
for  defence  against  the  Scots.  Pop. 
29,417—64,  58  N.  2,  66  W. 

Carmar^thenshire,  a  fertile  county 
in  South  Wales.    Pop.  111,796. 

Carmar'then,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
and  the  county  town  of  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  the  Towy.    Pop.  9993. 

Garmar'then  Bay,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  S.  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Camar'vonshire,  a  county  of  North 
Wales.    Pop.  95,694. 

Camar'Ton,  the  county  town  of 
C  imaryonshire,  on  the  Menai  Strait; 
tts  splendid  castle,  now  in  mins,  was 
built  by  Edward  L    Pop.  8512. 

Camar'von  Bay,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  washes  the  coast  of  An- 
glesea  and  Carnarvon. 

Castletown,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Pop. 
2373. 

Chard,  a  town  in  Somersetshire. 
Pop.  2276. 

Chaf  Aam,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  one  of  the  principal  naval 
stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pop.  86,177.--51,  23  N.  0,  86  E. 

Chelms^ford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex,  on  the  Chelmer.    Pop.  6513. 

Chersea,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  now  a  surburb  of  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  grand  national  asy- 
lum, called  Chelsea  Hospital,  for 
decayed  and  wounded  soldiers.  Pop. 
63,439. 

Chelt'enham  (Cheltenham),  a  hand- 
some town  in  Gloucestershire,  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  springs 
and  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  Pop.39,693.— 61,64  N.2,4W. 

Chep'^stoto,  a  seaport  in  Monmouth- 
shire, on  the  Wye,  with  the  stately 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop. 
8364. 

Cheshire,  a  county  bordering  on 
Wales,  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and 
its  large  mines  of  rock-salt  Pop. 
605,42a 

Ches^'ter,  on  the  Dee,  the  Dwa  of 
the  Romans,  the  capital  of  Cheshire, 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  city  interesting 
for  its  antiquities.  Pop.  31,110.-63, 
12  N.  2,  54  W. 

Ches^terfield,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
•n  the  Bother.    Pop.  9836. 


Cheviot,  a  range  of  hills  between 
Scotland  and  Northumberland;  the 
highest  is  2668  feet. 

Chi'^chester,  an  ancient  city  and 
bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  Sussex, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
8069.— 60,  60  N.  0,  46  W. 

Chirtem  Hills,  a  ridge  of  chalky 
bills  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  and  Oxford. 

Chip^penAam,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  with  manufkctnres  of  fine 
cloths.    Pop.  7076. 

Chorley,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire.    Pop.  16/)18. 

Chorrton-upon-Medlock,  n  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Manchester;  in 
1801  it  contained  only  676  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  1861  no  fewer  than 
44,795. 

Chrisf  church,  a  town  in  Hants, 
with  a  trade  in  knit  silk  stockings 
and  watch-springs.    Pop.  9668. 

Ci^rencester  (Gi'^cesterX  a  town  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  tiie  Chum,  a 
great  mart  for  wool.    Pop.  6896. 

Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  Glou- 
cesterriiire,  celebrated  for  its  hot- 
springs,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and 
its  beautiful  scenery.    Pop.  21,876  p. 

Cli'^theroe,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  Bibble.  Pop. 
10,864. 

Cock'^ermouth,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker 
and  Derwent.    Pop.  7057. 

Corchester,  a  town  in  Essex,  on 
the  Colne,  famous  for  its  oyster 
fisheries.  Pop.  23,809.-61,  63  N. 
0,  53  E. 

Colne,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  6316. 

Congleton,  a  handsome  town  in 
Cheshire,  with  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  leather.    Pop.  12,344. 

Con'way,  a  river  of  Wales,  form* 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  conn- 
ties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  and 
falling  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Conway. 
The  vale  through  which  this  river 
flows  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility. 

Con'way  or  Abercon'way,  a  town 
in  Carnarvon,  with  the  rums  of  a 
magnificent  castle.    Pop.  2523. 

Coq-'uet,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Com'wall,  a  county  occupying  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain, 
and  famous  for  its  mines  of  tin  and 
copper.    Pop.  369,390. 

Cov'entry,  an  ancient  city  in  War> 
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vfeLeddmied  lor  its  manaftetares 
of  vatdies  and  ribands.  Fop.41,647. 
>52,S4N.l,aO  W. 

Coves,  West,  »  seaport  on  the  N. 
eoutof  the  Isle oTWight, beantfAiIly 
litiuted  on  the  Medina.  Near  this 
ia  Osborne  House, »  marine  residenee 
oftheQneen.  Pop.  45eL— 60, 46  N. 
L 18  W. 

Criekflade,a  town  in  WOtiLon  the 
Thames,  which  is  narigaUe  tons  £». 


Ptn).36,f 


^don,  a  town  in  Surrey,  oodh 
miminting  with  the  metrop(dis  by 
s  canal  and  by  rafl way.    Pop.  90^325. 

Cnmnwrlsnd,  one  of  the  northern 
eomitles,  famed  lor  its  lakes  snd 
irietaiesqne  moantain-seenery.  Fop. 
905^6. 

DARIilNGTON,  a  town  in  Dur- 
ham, with  eonsideraUe  trade  and 
mannfkctmres.    Pop.  1S,78L 

Daifford,  a  town  in  Kent,  where 
the  first  piq;>er-mill  in  England  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    Pop.  6314. 

Darfmoath,  a  seaport  in  Deron- 
diire,  near  the  month  of  the  Dart. 
Pop.  4444.— 60,  21  N.  3. 33  W. 

Dar'entry,  a  town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  the  sonroe  of  the  Avon 
and  Nen.    Pop.  4124. 

Da'rids,  St,  a  Tillage  in  Pembroke, 
and  a  bishop's  see.    Pop.  2199  p. 

Darid's  Head^St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
of  Pembroke.— 61, 63  N.  6, 18  W. 

Deal,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Kent;  the  fine  roadstead,  called  the 
Downs,  extends  in  front  of  the  town. 
Pop.  7531.— 51, 18  N.  1, 24  E. 

Dee,  a  river  which  flows  throngh 
Bala-PooL  in  Merioneth,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  16  miles  below 
Chester. 

Den'lA^ftshire,  a  county  in  North 
Wales.    Pop.  100,778. 

Dcn^i^A,  the  county  town  of 
Denbighshire,  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  fertile  vale 
ofClwyd.    Pop.  6046. 

Depfford,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  with  ship-building  yards 
and  fine  wet  docks.  Pop.  87;834.— 
61, 29  N.  0,  8  W. 

Derbyshire,  a  mountainous  county 
in  the  centre  of  England,  noted  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  its  lead  mines, 
and  mineral  waters.    Pop.  839,327. 

Derljy,  the  county  town  of  Der- 
byshire, on  the  Derwent.  Here  the 
first  Engll^  silk-mill  was  erected  in 
1718.  Here,  in  1745,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  stopped  in  his  march  upon 


DerKses,  a  town  ia  Wnti^  «■ 
the  KeBnet  aad  Atob  CaaaL    Fo^ 


Dev'ouporty  A  seaport  in 
aliire,  adjoiaing  Ptymonth,  «f  which 
it  is  eonsiderBd  a  sobmh.  Pop* 
ei,TSi^-«K  24  H.4,12W. 

Der'onshir^  a  pietnreaqae  aad 
fertile  eoonty  in  the  W.  of  Eaglaad, 
noted  fat  its  mild  and  sahurions 
eBmate    Pop.  561,378. 

DewslNuy,  a  manafiMtnfa^  towr 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Torkshire,  pleaa 
antly  aitaaled  on  the  Caldfcr.  Pop. 
18;l4a 

Dolgd^y,  file  eoonty  town  of  Me- 
rionethshire, ritoated  on  the  Atoo, 
at  the  bate  of  Cader-Idria.  Pop. 
2217. 

Don'easter,  a  town  In  tiie  W.  R.  of 
Torksbire,  eelebrated  liar  its  hone- 
raoes.    Pop.  16^498. 

Dor^ebester,  the  county  town  of 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  sitnated  on 
the  Frome.    Pop.  6823. 

Dorldng,  a  town  in  Surrey,  fia- 
mous  for  its  fowls.    Pop.  4061. 

Dor'setshire,  a  county  in  the  S.  W. 
of  England,  noted  for  its  freestone 
qaarriea    Pop.  188,789. 

Doug'las,  a  seaport  on  the  S.  E. 
eoast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  Pop.  12,611.— 64, 
10  N.  4, 27  W. 

Dourer,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  about 
23  miles  from  Calais  in  France,  be- 
tween which  packets  and  steam 
vessels  regularly  saiL  Pop.  25,326. 
—51, 7  N.  1, 19  E. 

Downs,  a  famous  roadstead  be- 
tween the  Goodwin  Sands  and  Deal 
in  Kent,  the  usual  rendezvous  for 
outward-bound  fleets. 

Droif'Knch,  a  town  in  Worcester, 
famous  for  its  brine  springs,  from 
which  is  manufactured  a  ^e  white 
salt.    Pop.  7066. 

Dudley,  a  town  in  Worcester- 
shire, surrounded  by  Staffordshire. 
Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  mi- 
nerals, and  the  iron  trade  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop. 
44,975.-52, 30  N.  2,  5  W. 

Duk'infield,  a  town  of  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  on  the  Tame.    Pop.  15,0^. 

Dungeness',  a  promontory  on  the 
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coast  of  Kent,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel.—fiO,  65  N.  0, 68  E. 

Dnns^table,  a  town  in  Bedford- 
shire, noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
strawplait.    Pop.  4470. 

Dor'Aam,  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
of  England,  with  eztensiye  collieries. 
Pop.  606,668. 

Dur^Aam,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
a  city  and  bishop's  see,  with  a  uni- 
yersity  and  an  ancient  cathedral, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Wear. 
At  Neville's  Gross,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Scots  were  defeated 
and  their  king,  David  II.,  taken 
prisoner,  in  1346.  Pop.  14,06&— 64, 
46  N.  1, 84  W. 

EIXDYSTONE,  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
the  English  Channel,  14  miles  S.  W. 
from  Plymouth;  on  the  highest  is  a 
fiunous  lighthouse,  erected  in  1769. 
—60, 11  N.  4, 16  W. 

E^'den,  a  river  which  rises  in  West- 
moreland, and,  flowing  through  Cum- 
berland, fitlls  into  the  Solway  Frith 
below  Carlisle. 

Edgeliill,  a  village  in  Warwick, 
near  which  the  first  battle  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par- 
liament was  fought,  in  1642. 
.  E^y,  a  city  in  Cambridgeshire, 
situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the 
Ouse,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Here 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral. 
Pop.  742& 

Ep'som,  a  town  in  Surrey,  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs.    Pop.  4890. 

Es'sex,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast, 
fkmed  for  its  agriculture  and  its 
dairies.    Pop.  404,861. 

E'ton,  a  town  in  Bucks,  on  the 
Thames,  celebrated  for  its  school 
called  Eton  College,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1441.    Pop.  2840. 

Eve'sham,  an  ancient  town  in  Wor- 
cestershire, situated  on  the  Avon,  in 
a  beautiful  vale.  Here,  in  1265, 
Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
forces  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Kbig  Edward  I.    Pop.  4680. 

Exe,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ezmoor 
Forest,  Somersetshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Devonshire,  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

^"eter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  Exe,  a  fine  city  and  a  bishop's 
see.    Pop.  41,749.-50, 42  N.  8, 32  W. 

Ex^mouth,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 

beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Exe,  celebrated  as'  a  watering 

place  and  for  the  jnildneM  of  its 

mlimate.    Pop.  6228. 


FAL^'MOUTH,  a  seaport  in  Corn- 
wall, with  a  noble  harbour.    P.  6700. 

Fam'Aam,  a  town  in  Surrey,  on 
the  Wey,  the  birthplace  of  William 
Cobbett,  and  noted  for  its  hop  plan- 
tations. Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
Aldershot  camp.    Pop.  8926. 

Fern  and  Sta'ples  Isles,  two  dan- 
gerous groups  of  islets  off  the  coast 
of  NorUiuraberland,  on  which  are 
two  lighthouses.— 65,  87  N.  1,  87 
W. 

Fish^guard,  a  seaport  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1693. 

FlamlMrough  Head  fburro),  in 
Yorkshire,  a  bold  and  lofty  cape, 
nearly  600  feet  high,  with  a  light- 
house.—64,  7  N.  0, 4  W. 

Fleet'wood,  a  seaport  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre. 
Pop.  3834. 

Flintshire,  a  small  county  in  North 
Wales.    Pop.  69,737. 

Flint,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.    Pop.  8428. 

Flod^den,  a  village  in  Northumber- 
land, 6  miles  north  of  Wooler.  Here 
a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  English  and  Scots  in  1513,  i» 
which  James  IV.,  the  king  of  tha 
Scots,  and  many  of  his  noMlity  weri 
slain. 

Foflc'stone,  a  seaport  in  Kent;, 
the  birthplace  of  Dr  Harvey,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    Pop.  8507.-»l,  5  N.  1,  IQ  E. 

Forehand,  North  and  South,  two 
promontories  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kent 

Foth^eringay,  a  village  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  tiie  castle  of  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded 
in  1687.    Pop.  246  p. 

FoWey,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  Pop. 
1429  p. 

Frome,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Frome,  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  9622. 
—61, 14  N.  2,  20  W. 

GAINS'BOROUGH,  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Trent,  with  a 
considerable  foreign  and  inland  trade. 
Pop.  6320. 

Gates'liead,  a  town  in  Durham, 
forming  a  suburb  to  Newcastle. 
Pop.  33,587. 

Glamor'ganshire,  a  fertile  county 
of  South  Wales,  enriched  by  vast 
mines  both  of  iron  and  of  coal.  Pop. 
317,762. 

Qlonc«Bton'ULT«  l|S\i(M^\«t\  a,  coun- 
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tj  In  the  W.  of  EogUnd,  fsmoni  for 
Its  dairy  produce.    Pop.  86,770. 

Gloucester,  an  ancient  city,  and 
a  Ushop*8  see,  the  capital  of  the 
eotmty,  situated  on  the  Serem.  It 
has  a  good  cathedral,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  16^18.— 
61, 62  N.  8, 14  W. 

God'alming,  a  town  fn  8nmy,  on 
theWey.    Pop.SSSl. 

Good'win  Sands,  a  l^rge  and  dan- 
pierons  sandbank  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent 

Goole,  a  thrlTing  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse.  Pop. 
66S0.— 63, 40  N.  0, 62  W. 

Ck>s'port,  a  seaport  in  Hampshire, 
on  the  west  side  of  PortnnouUi  bar- 
bonr,  with  an  extenslTe  trade.  Pop. 
7780. 

Gormen's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
of  Pembrokeshirev— 61, 86  N.  4, 66  W. 

Granfftam,  a  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Witham.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  1642.  Pop. 
11.121. 

Graves^end,  a  seaport  In  Kent, 
near  the  month  of  the  Thames,  28 
miles  firom  London  Bridge.  Pop. 
18,782.-61,  27  N.  0, 22  E. 

Green^'wich,  a  town  in  Kent,  on 
the  Thames,  about  6  miles  below 
London,  £unous  for  its  Royal  Ob- 
senratory,  and  its  noble  hospital  for 
soperannnated  seamen.  Pop.  189,436. 
—61, 28  N.  lat 

Grimsby,  Great,  a  seaport  in  Lin- 
eolnshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
number,  with  extenslTe  new  docks. 
Pop.  16^060. 

Gnem'sey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
9  miles  long  by  6  broad.  The  S.  and 
part  of  the  E.  coast  is  a  continued 
cliff,  270  feet  high.  Pop.29,804.-48, 
26  N.  2, 87  W. 

Gidld^ford,  the  county  town  of 
Surrey,  on  the  Wey,— once  a  resi- 
dence of  the  English  kings.  Pop. 
8020. 

HALaPAX,  a  thriving  town  in 
the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its 
woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  87,014. 
—63, 44  N.  1, 62  W. 

Hamj/shire,  Hants,  or  Southamf^- 
ton,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  England. 
Pop.  481316. 

Bamp'stead  and  High'gate,  two 
large  and  beautiful  villages,  about 
6  miles  north  of  London,  auirounded 
by  manenfas  eountnr  seAta. 


twoTillages  in  Middlesex.  The  latter 
contains  an  interesting  royal  palace. 

Harlborough,  Market,  a  town  in 
Leicestershire,  on  the Welland,  which 
separates  it  from  Morthamptonshire. 
Pop.  2302. 

Harlech  (Har^eyX  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Merioneth,  once  a  place 
of  consequence,  now  only  remarkable 
for  its  ancient  castle. 

Har'roMwate,  a  town  In  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  21  mUes  W.  from 
York,  £smous  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  4787. 

Hartland  Point,  a  promontory  in 
Devon,  on  the  Bristol  ChanneL^ 
61,1M.4,81W. 

Har'tlepool,  a  seaport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Tees,  with  extensive  dodcs. 
Pop.  12,246.-64, 41  N.  1, 12  W 

Har'wicb,  a  seaport  in  Essex,  the 
seat  of  a  royal  dockyard,  and  a  fa- 
vourite watering-place.  Pop.  6070. 
-61, 66  N.  1, 17  E. 

Hastings,  an  ancient  town  in  Sus- 
sex, where  Harold  was  defeated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  It 
is  now  a  fiishionable  waterings-place. 
Pop.  22,910.-60,  61  N.  0,  86  E. 

Haver'fordwest  (Har'fordwest),  a 
town  in  Pembroke,  on  the  Cleddy, 
near  its  entrance  into  Milford  Haven. 
Pop.  7019.— 61, 47  N.  4, 66  W. 

Hay,  a  town  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  Wye.    Pop.  1818. 

Heller,  St,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  situ- 
ated on  the  £.  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay. 
Pop.  29,628  p.— 49, 11  N.  2,  7  W. 

Uer8tone,a  town  in  Comwa11,on  the 
Looe,  with  a  good  harbour.  Fop.  8497. 

HelveHyn,  a  mountain  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, 3066  feet  high. 

Hen'lev,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  8419. 

Her'efordshire,  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  county  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, famous  for  its  cider.  Pop. 
123,712.  ,    ^ 

Her'tfford,  the  capital  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Wye.    Pop.  16,585.-62,  8  N. 

Herefordshire  or  Herts,  a  midland 
county,  which  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  malt.    Pop.  173,280. 

Hert'ford,  the  county  town  of  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  Lea ;  it  has  one  of  the 
largest  com-marketo  In  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  6769.-61, 47  N.  0, 5^ . 

Hex'^m,  an  ancient  town  Va  »ot- 
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are  mtny  Roman  axid  other  anti- 
quities.  Pop.46S5. 

Holt,  a  town  in  DenMghshire,  on 
the  Dee.    Pop.  1006. 

Hol'yhead,  a  seaport  situated  in 
a  smaU  island  off  Anglesea^  from 
which  the  Irish  packets  sail.  Pop. 
6108l-«3,19N.4,89W. 

Ho^7  r«land,  or  Lindis&me,  on 
fhe  coast  of  Northumherland,  ahout 
9  miles  in  eircumferenoe,  belonging 
to  the  oountf  of  Durham;  it  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  extended  oyer  the  south-east 
of  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of 
England.    P.985.-«6,40N.1,43W. 

Horfwell,  a  town  in  Flintshire, 
with  considerable  manufaetures  of 
eotton,  copper,  and  brass.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  rich  lead  mine. 
Pop.  6336. 

Honlton,  a  town  In  Deyonshire, 
on  the  Otter.    Pop.  3301. 

Hom^casUe,  a  trading  town  in  Lin- 
eolnshire,  on  the  Bain.    Pop.  4846. 

Hors'Aam,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on 
the  Adnr.    Pop.  6747. 

Hnd'dersfield,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  woollen 
manu&ctnre  is  extensiyely  carried 
on.    Pop.  34,877. 

Hull  or  King^ston-upon-HuU,  a 
seaport  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Hnmber,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hull.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
Pop.  97,661.-63,  44  N.  0,  20  W. 

Hum'1)er,  a  river,  or  rather  estu- 
ary, formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse,  Aire,  and  Trent,  and  separat- 
ing York  firom  Lincoln. 

Huntingdonshire,  an  inland  coun- 
ty possessfang  numerous  dairies.  Pop. 
64,250. 

Huntingdon,  the  county  town  of 
HnntiDgdoBshire,ontheOu8e.  Here 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom.  Pop.  6254. 

Hytl)e,aseaportinKent  P.21,367. 

IL^GHESTER,  a  town  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  birthplace  of  Roger 
Bacon.    Pop.  781  p. 

In'gleborough,  a  mountain  in 
Yorkshire,  2368  feet  high. 

Ips^wich,  the  county  town  of  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Orwell,  the  birthplace  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Pop.  87,960.-62, 
8  N.  1, 9  E. 

Islington,  in  Middlesex,  formerly 
a  pleasant  country  town,  now  united 
to  London.    Pop.  166,341  p. 

If  chen,  a  river  in  Hants,  which 
runa  into  Southampton  Water. 
Ire/t^  8t,  M  aeaport  of  Cornwall,  on 
ibe  Bmy  of  Bt  Ivea.    Here  the  pil- 


chard-fishery is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  Pop.  10,S63.r--A  town  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, on  the  Ouse.    Pop.  832L 

JER^SEY,  a  fertUe  island  in  the 
English  Channel,  near  the  coast  of 
France.  It  is  12  miles  long  by  7  in 
breadth,  and  possesses  all  the  aivan« 
tages  of  a  delightful  climi^  a  rich 
sou,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  65,613.-49, 14  N.  2, 10  W. 

KEIG^.£rLEY,  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire.    Pop.  16,005. 

Ken'^dal,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Westmoreland,  long  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures.  Pop. 
12,029.-64,  20  N.  2, 46  W. 

Kenllworth,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  where  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  17  days.    Pop.  8018. 

Kent,  a  maritime  county  in  the  S. 
E.  of  England,  famous  for  the  cul- 
ture of  hops.    Pop.  733,887. 

Kes'ioick,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
beautifhlly  situated  on  Derwent 
water.    Pop.  2610. 

Kef  tering,  a  town  in  Northamp- 
ton, with  considerable  trade.  P.  6496. 

Kew,  a  pretty  village  on  Uie 
Thames,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
extensive  g^ardens.    Pop.  1009  p. 

Kid'^derminster,  a  town  in  Worces- 
ter, on  the  Stour,  noted  for  its  mano- 
facture  of  carpets.    Pop.  16,399. 

Kidwelly,  a  town  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  Carmarthen  Bay.  P.  1662  p. 

ELing^ston,  an  ancient  town  in 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames.    Pop.  9790. 

Kirk1)y-Lons'dale,  a  neat  town  in 
Westmoreland.    Pop.  1727. 

Knaresn[>orongh,  a  town  in  the 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd. 
Pop.  5402. 

Kni^Af  on,  a  town  in  Radnorshire, 
on  the  Teme,  which  separates  Wales 
from  Shropshire.    Pop.  1655. 

LAMBETH,  a  large  town  in  Sur- 
rey, forming  the  western  extremity 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which 
lies  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Pop.  294,883. 

Lam^peter,  a  town  in  Cardigan- 
shire, near  valuable  lead  mines.  Here 
is  St  David's  College,  founded  in 
1822  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh 
clergy.    Pop.  989. 

Lan'^cashire,  an  extensive  eonnty 
in  the  N.  W.  of  England,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  cotton  manntkcture 
and  of  th«  ATn«c\jQaxk  tcade.  Pop. 
1 2,429,440. 
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f  the  coBBty  tova  of 
OB  the  LuM^  fniMNu  fisr 
lide.    Pop.  l%006^-64^ 
...  %42W. 

Lnfo  Ead,  a  MI7  heodlaad  ia 
Comvall,  the  S.  W.  extremitj  of 
E«glnd.-fia  6  N.  6^  42  W. 

(LcBS^taaX  a  tovB  in 

~  Pop.  6140. 

a  tovB  in  Warwiek- 

on  tte 

far  its  mineral 

Pop.17;B68l 

Leinnnrj,  atovn  iuHetelbrtAin, 


„  a  town  in  the  W.  S.  of 

Tofflnhire,  tte  Kreateat  Mat  affile 

.  907,10.-68, 48N.1, 8S  W. 
,  a  tovn  in  BtoiiwdAire,  with 
re    mm fartmna  of   aliks, 
twist%cte.    PopUMMSu 
Leieestenfaire  (LMrter%  an  inUmd 
~  far  its  breed  of  sheep. 


(Lee'lerX    the  eoniit7 

town  of  LdeestenUie,  noted  fisr  its 
■Mnnbetnie  of  worsted  hosieiy.  Pop. 
flBu066L-6a;  a9  N.  1, 7  w. 

Leiffcron-Bos^caid,    a    town    in 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  Onae,  with  eon- 
rahie  msmnfaftrea  of  stgawplait. 
.43901 

—jomteoter  (Lem'sterX  a  town  in 
BereiBrdshire,  sitaated  on  the  Log^. 
It  haa  an  excellent  market  tor  wool, 
Oder,  hope,  and  wheat.    Pop.  565a 

Lewies,  a  town  in  Soasex,  on  tlie 
Onas^  which  ia  na-rigaUe  for  some 
miles  shore  it.  UereKlngHenrflll. 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  hj 
hiateiDaslnU64.    Pop.9n6. 

Lieh^Beld,an  ancient  and  d^ant 
citj  in  Stafibtdshira,  with  a  splendid 
cathedral;  thebirthplaeeof  Dr  Joim- 
aonandofGarriek.    Pop.68B8. 

Lin'eolnshirep  a  eoontj  on  the  E. 
eoast  of  England,  noted  for  Its  fens. 
Pte.41S,M6w 

LiaTeola,  the  LSmdrnm  of  the  Bo- 
maaa,  a  ^tf  and  l>isliop's  see  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Witham,  with  a 
magulBccnt  Gothic  cathedrsl,  in 
which  ia  a  large  bell,  called  Tom  of 
Lincoln.  F^.  2(VBeO.-68»  U  N.  0; 
S4  W. 

Lis<k«ard,  a  town  in  ComwalL 
Pop.  6666. 

Lfr'crpooLa  seaport  in  Lancashire, 
sltaatad  at  the  moatb  <»/ the  if enejr.  i 

mmummwimi pn^altj,  mod  im  aowh 


the  diief  seat  of  flie  trade  with  Ira- 
land,  America,  end  flieW.  Indies.  It 
haa  some  fine  poblie  bailding%  18 
milea  of  qnaji^  end  wet  docks  eorer- 
ing  opwards  of  M6  acrea.  Poa 
44a^98&-^68,MN.9;6eW. 

Ux'aid  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the 
most  sootherlj  promontory  ct  Earn- 
land.— «,  68  N.  6,1s  W. 

TJandair,  a  Tillage  end  bidiop'a 
see  in  OfamMwganshire,  wifii  the 
rains  of  an  andmt  cattedraL  Pop. 
6886  p. 

Llandl7,a  seeport  In  CannartheB- 
shire,  near  the  month  of  the  Borrj, 
wifii  a  large  trade  in  coals  and  cop- 
per.   Pop.  11^446. 

Llanfyran,a  town  in  Montgomery- 
shire.   Pop.  1068. 

Uangirf'leaL  a  town  in  DenUglH 
shire,  sitnated  in  a  beantifbl  rale  on 
the  banks  of  flie  Dee,  and  sarronnd- 
ed  by  fine  scenery.    Pop.  6799  p. 

Llanidloes^  atown  in  M  ontgomery* 
shire,  wifii  a  brisk  trade  in  flaimels. 
PopSlS7. 

Llantris^sent,  a  town  In  Glamor- 
ganshire.   Pop.l499L 

Loa'Dov,  themetropolis  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  sitnated  on  tiie  Thames, 
the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  popolons  dties  in  the  world. 
Its  three  prindpa]  dirisions  are :  the 
(Sty,inwhidi  its  Immenseeommerce 
is  chiefly  csnied  on,— Westminster, 
the  seat  of  the  Coort  and  Parliament, 
— and  Soothwark,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames.  These  are  con- 
nected by  magnificent  bridges.  The 
most  splendid  edifices  are  St  Panrs 
Cathedra],  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  (containing 
the  Hoosesof  Parliament\the  Tower, 
the  British  Mnsenm,  Bockingham 
Palace,  the  Exchange,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Mansion  Honae,  and  the 
General  Post  Office.  London  has 
been  so  Tastly  extended  as  toembrace 
large  adjacent  Tillages,  which  hare 
grown  to  the  size  of  dties :  on  the 
north.  Hackney,  pop.  76,687  p.;  Is- 
lingtcno,  166,341  p. ;  on  the  east,  Spit- 
alfields,  20599  p.;  Stepney,  98,836 
p.;  Botherhithe,  24,602  p.;  on  the 
sooth,  Camberwell,  71,488  p. ;  on  the 
west, Kensington, 70.106 p.;  Chelsea, 
63,499 p.;  with  sereral  others.  Pop. 
2^)8,989.— 61,  60  N.  0,  5  W. 

Loogh'boroagh,  a  town  in  Leices- 
tershire, has  an  extendre  ^otkc^ 
and  laee  txade.   Pop.l03a0. 

J^Mtth,  a  town  in  IABeiAniiAi«« 
cituatod  on  a  canal  irt^k^  ^tAMite 
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Bomber,  wifli  eonsldeTable  trade  and 
manufiMStnrea.    Pop.  10,560. 

Loir^'stoft,  a  seaport  in  Suffolk, 
and  the  most  easterly  point  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  10,063.-62, 29  N.l,  45  E. 

Ludlow,  an  ancient  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, with  the  mine  of  a  stately 
castle.    Pop.  6083. 

Ln^ton,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  on 
the  Lea,  with  extensive  mannfiM^tures 
01  strawplait.    Pop.  15^29. 

Lyme  Re'gis,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  a  noted  watering-place, 
with  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  3215.— 
60,  43  N.  2.  66  W. 

Lymlngton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    P.  6179. 

Lynn  Re'gis,  or  Kin^s  Lynn,  a 
flourishing  seaport  in  Norfolk,  at  Uie 
mouth  of  the  Ouse,  with  an  extensive 
trade  in  com.  Pop.  16^70.— 62,  46 
N.  0,  25  E. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  in  Che- 
shire, with  gpreat  silk  manufectures. 
Pop.  86,101—63, 16  N.  2,  7  W. 

Machynlleth,  an  ancient  town  in 
Montgomery,  with  manufactures  of 
flannels  and  cottons.    Pop.  1646. 

Maid^'stone,  the  county  town  of 
Kent,  on  the  Medway,  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  hop-trade.    P.  23,058. 

Mardon,  a  seaport  in  Essex,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chelmer,  with  consid- 
erable import  trade.    Pop.  6261. 

MalmesHrary,  a  very  ancient  town 
in  Wilts.    Pop.  6881. 

Mal'ton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Derwent.    P.  8072. 

Marvem,  a  watering-place  in  Wor- 
cestershire. Fop.  4484^— The  Mal- 
vern Hills  are  a  range  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Worcestershire,  and  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  1396  feet  high« 

Man,  anciently  Mona,  an  island 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  SO  miles  in  length 
by  12  in  breadth ;  it  is  20  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  equi- 
distant from  England  and  Ireluid. 
Pop.  62,469.-64, 16  N.  4,  SO  W. 

Man'chester,  a  city  and  bishop's 
see  in  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  manufactures  in  the  world. 
Its  staple  conidsts  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  which 
are  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  Pop. 
867,979.-63, 29  N.  2, 14  W. 

Mans'field,  an  ancient  town  in 
Nottinghamshire,on  the  Mann.  Pop. 
8346. 

Mar'gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in  the 

Isle  of  Thaiiet  mneh  fireqaented  for 

MM^btUUng,    Pop.  aS74^-61,  88  N. 


MarllboTough,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
theKennet.    Pop.  4898. 

Marrow,  Grea^  a  town  in  Bucks, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  6496. 

Ma'ryport,  a  seaport  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen. 
Pop.  6037. 

Matlock,  a  town  in  Derby,  noted 
for  its  medicinal  springs.  P.  4252  p. 

Med'way,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Sussex,  and,  flowing  through  Kent, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Sheemess. 

Me'nai  Strait,  between  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  and  Carnarvon,  which  are 
connected  by  magnificent  suspension 
and  railway  tubular  bridges,  thrown 
over  the  strait. 

Men'dip  Hills,  a  noted  mineral 
range  in  the  N.  £.  of  Somerset,  1094 
feet  high. 

Mer'ionethshire,  a  mountainons 
and  romantic  county  of  N.  Wales, 
between  Montgomeryshire  and  St 
George's  Channel.    Pop.  38,968. 

Mer'sey,  a  river  which  flows  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Liverpool. 

Merthyr  TydvU  (Mnr'thir  Tud'- 
yil),  a  town  in  Glamorganshire,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Taafe. 
From  an  obscure  village  it  has  been 
raised  by  its  extensive  iron-works  to 
be  the  largest  town  in  Wales.  Pop. 
83,875.-61,  45  N.  3,  20  W. 

Mid'^dlesborough,  a  modem  town 
in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tees.  It  is  the  centre  and  port  of 
the  Cleveland  iron  district ;  and  al- 
though founded  so  recently  as  1830, 
its  population  was  estimated  in  1803 
at  36,000. 

Mid'dlescx,  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ty of  England.    Pop.  2,206,486. 

Mid'^dleton,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
between  Manchester  and  Rochdale. 
Fop.  9876. 

Midliurst,  a  well-built  town  in 
Sussex.    Pop.  6406. 

Mirford  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
safest  and  most  capacious  harbour  in 
Britain. 

Mold,  the  county  town  of  Flint- 
shire.   Pop.  8735. 

Mon''mouthshire,a  small  county  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  abounding  in 
coal  and  iron.    Pop.  174,633. 

Mon'^mouth,  the  county  town  of 
Monmoutlishire,  on  the  Wye,  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  V.  Near  it  are 
the  i^etuxcMvae  remidns  of  Tintem 
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Montgom^erysbirei  a  oonntj  in 
Wales.    Pop.  66^19. 

Montgom^eiy,  the  caaatj  town  of 
Montgomeiyshire,  near  the  Severn. 
Its  ancient  castle  is  now  a  mass  of 
mins.    Pop.  1276. 

More'cambe  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  indenting  the  coast  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

Mor'peth,  a  town  in  Northnmber- 
land,  having  one  of  the  greatest  cat- 
tle-markets in  England  Pop.  18,794. 
—65, 11  N.  1, 42  W. 

Mounts  Bay,  an  extensive  hay  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Cornwall. 

NANT'WICH,  a  town  in  Che- 
shire on  the  Weaver,  has  a  great 
trade  in  salt  and  cheese.    Pop.  6226. 

NarHterth,  a  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1209. 

Naze,  a  noted  promontory  on  the 
E.  Coast  of  Essex.— 61, 62  N.  1, 17  E. 

Neath,  a  town  in  Glamorganshire, 
possessing  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
6810. 

Nee'dles,  a  duster  of  pointed  rocks, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight—eO,  40  N.  1, 84  W. 

Neots.  St,  a  town  in  Huntingdon, 
on  the  Onse.    Pop.  8090. 

New  Biver,  a  large  aqueduct  from 
Ilertfordshire  to  Isling^n,  by  which 
a  great  part  of  Ijondon  is  supplied 
with  water. 

Newark,  a  town  in  Nottingham, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Trent  with  an 
extensive  trade.    Pop.  11,615. 

Newlrary,  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
ritnated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennet.    Pop.  6161. 

Newcas'tle,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  about  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  particularly  in  coals 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  glass.  Pop.  109,106.— 64, 69  N.  1, 
87  W. 

Newcas'fle-under-Lyme,  a  town  in 
Staffordshire,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Trent,  noted  for  the  extensive  manu- 
fiictures  of  stoneware  in  ite  vidnity. 
Pop.  12,938. 

Kewmarlcet,  a  town  in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  cele- 
l»»ted  for  ite  horse-races.   Pop.  4069. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  Medina,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island.  Pop.  7934.— A 
^rivbig  seaport  in  Monmouth,  on 
the  Usl^  posTCssing  large  docks,  and 
a  very  extensive  trade  in  coal  and 
bmt,    J\fp.S^g49.  , 

Nsw'town,  M  town  in  Montgomery-  | 


shire,  on  the  Severn,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  fine  flannel  trade.    Pop.  6916. 

Nore,  a  celebrated  naval  sUtlon 
and  anehoring-ground  in  the  Thames, 
off  Sheeme-ss. 

Nor'foA:,  a  maritime  county  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Pop. 
434,798. 

Northallerton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  which  the  Scots, 
under  King  David  I.,  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138. 
Pop.  4756. 

Northamp'tonshire,  an  inland  coun- 
ty, noted  for  ite  woodlands  and  pas- 
turage.   Pop.  227,704. 

Northamp'^ton,  the  county  town  of 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  Nen,  with 
a  large  trade  in  boote  and  shoes.  P. 
82,813.— 52, 15  N.  0, 65  W. 

Northum^rland,  a  county  in  the 
N.  of  England.  The  chief  source  of 
ite  wealth  is  ite  great  coalfield.  Pop. 
843,025. 

North^wich,  a  town  in  Cheshire, 
with  extensive  salt  mines.  Pop. 
1190. 

Nor'toich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk, 
a  dty  and  bishop's  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral ;  it  has  been  long  noted  for 
its  trade  and  manuf^tures.  Pop. 
74,891.-62, 38  N.  1. 18  E. 

Not^tinghamshire  or  Notts,  an  in* 
land  county.    Pop.  298,867. 

Nottingham,  the  county  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  near  the  Trent; 
the  chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  and  lace 
manufactures.  Here  King  Charles  I. 
set  up  his  standard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  in  1642.  Pop.  74,693. 
--52, 57  N.  1, 8  W. 

OAK'iTAM,  the  county  town  of 
Bntland.    Pop.  294a 

Old'Aam  a  great  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Medlock. 
Pop.  94,344. 

Ol^'ney,  a  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, near  which  the  poet  Cowper 
long  resided.    Pop.  2258. 

Or'ford,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aide  and  the  Ore. 
Pop.  948  p. 

Ormes  Head,  Great,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Denbigoshire.— 68, 
20  N.  8, 52  W. 

Os^westry,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  the  Severn  and  Mersey  Canal, 
with  manufactures  of  flannel.  Pop. 
5414. 

Ot'terbum,  a  vUl&ge  iii  "KoTllvwft- 
berland,  famoua  aa  the  t&ceiv^  <>l  «^ 
battle  between  Hotepxit  ¥«t«^  viA 
Donglas  in  1888.    Pop.^%. 
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Oiue  (Ooz),  the  name  of  four  ri- 
ven. The  Yorkshire  Ouse,  formed 
by  the  Jnnction  of  the  Swale  and 
Aire,  anltes  with  the  Trent  to  form 
the  Humber.  The  Great  Ouse,  which 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  flows 
through  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  fulls  into  the  sea  at 
Lynn  Regis.  The  Little  Ouse  divides 
Norfolk  Rt>m  Suffolk,  and  falls  into 
the  Great  Ouse.  The  other  river  of 
this  name  is  in  Sussex. 

Ox^fbrdshire,  a  midland  county  of 
England.    Pop.  170,944. 

Ox^ford,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire, 
a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated university,  containing  nine- 
teen colleges  and  five  halls.  P.  27,600. 
-nBl,  46  N.  1, 16  W. 

PiSAK,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  more 
properly  district,  in  Derbyshire,  cele- 
brated for  the  extensive  caverns  by 
which  it  is  perforated,  and  noted  for 
its  lead  mines. 

Peel,  a  seaport  in  the  W.  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  2848. 

Pem1[)rokeshlre,  a  county  of  South 
Wales.    Pop.  96,278. 

Pem'broke,  the  county  town  of 
Pembrokeshire,  on  a  bay  of  Milford 
Haven :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
great  castle.  Pop.  16,071.-61,40  N.4, 
WW. 

Pen'nygant,  a  hill  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Yorkshire,  2270  feet  high. 

Pen'rith,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  vale  of 
Inglewood  Forest.    Pop.  7189. 

Pen'iyn,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  creek  which  runs  into  Falmouth 
Harbour,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  pilchard  and  Newfoundland 
fisheries.    Pop.  8547. 

Pen^zance,  a  seaport  In  Cornwall, 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  and 
mildness  of  the  air.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Mounts  Bay, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
9414.— 60, 8  N.  6,  32  W. 

Pet''erborough,  a  city  and  bishop's 
see  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
river  Nen.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  11,736. 

Pefersfield,  a  town  in  Hants.  Pop. 
6665. 

Pierre',  St,  or  Peter-le-Port,  the 
capital  of  Guernsey,  in  the  E.  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  good  harbour  with 
M  nohU  pier.  Pop.  16,388.-49,  26  N. 
J^  86  W, 
niuUm^mon,  «  monntain  on  the 


borders  of  Montgomery  and  Car* 
diganshires,  2481  feet  high. 

Pl]rm'outn,a  seaport  of  Devonshire, 
the  second  naval  station  in  the  king> 
dom,  situated  at  the  head  of  Plym- 
outh Sound,  a  capacious  haven, 
formed  by  the  Plym  and  Tamar. 
Pop.  62,699.-60, 22  N.  4, 10  W. 

Pon'tefract,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 
now  in  ruins.    Pop.  11,736. 

Pon'typool,  a  town  in  Monmouth, 
on  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  a  small 
stream,  long  famous  fbrlts  japanned 
ware.    Pop.  4661. 

Poole,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  a  prosperous  fish- 
ery.   Pop.  9769.— 60, 42  N.  1, 69  W. 

Portland  Isle,  a  peninsula  in  Dop> 
setshire,  famous  for  its  freestone 
quarries.  Near  the  8.  point,  Portland 
Bill,  two  lighthouses  are  erected.— 
50,  31  N.  2,  27  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
the  most  important  naval  station  in 
the  kingdom.  Pop.  94,799.-60,  48 
N.1,6W. 

Pres'cot,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  watch 
tools  and  movements.    Pop.  6066. 

Pres'tei^n^  a  handsome  town  of 
Radnorshire,  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  on  the  Lugg.    Pop.  1743. 

Pres'ton,  a  handsome  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  Ribble,  with  lai^ 
cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  82,896. 

Pura)eck,  Isle  of,  in  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Dorsetshire,  noted  for 
its  freestone  quarries. 

Pwllheli  (Pulheli),  a  seaport  in 
Carnarvonshire.    Pop.  2818. 

RAiyNORSHIRE,  a  mountain- 
ous county  in  South  Wales.  Pop. 
25,382. 

Rad'^nor,  New,  the  county  town  of 
Radnorshire,  on  the  Somergill.  Pop. 
2262. 

Ram'sey,  a  town  In  Huntingdon, 
formerly  noted  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
tensive abbey.  Pop.  2364.— Another 
town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  a  spa- 
cious bay.    Pop.  2891. 

Rams'gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  noted  for  its 
excellent  artificial  harbour.  Pop. 
11,866.— 61, 20  N.  1, 26  E. 

Reading  (Red'^ding),  the  county 
town  of  Berkshire,  situated  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the 
Thames.    Pop.  26,045. 

Red'ruth,  a  flourishing  town  in 
I  ComwaW,  Va  t\k«  '^c&tvVx.^  qI  «sX«iv- 
1  slve  coppet  Knd  IVn.  txAxa^.  Y  .1%V^. 
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Shield^  9685;  af  SonOi  flUdds^ 
a6k23Bu-56wO  9. 1,S6  W. 
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eomity  town  of  Salop,  beantiftiUy 
situated  on  the  Serern,  with  a  con- 
siderahle  trade.  Here  Uenry  Percy, 
samamed  Hotspur,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  1403. 
Pop.  22,163.-62, 42  N.  8, 45  W. 

Shrop'shire  cur  Sal'op,  an  inland 
eoonty,  tiie  seat  of  extensive  iron- 
works.   Pop.  240,950. 

Skid'daw,  a  mountain  in  Comber- 
land,  S022  feet  high. 

Snea'fell,  a  mountain  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Isle  of  Man,  2004  fleet  high. 

Snow'don,  in  Camarron,  the  lof- 
tiest mountain  in  South  Britain,  8600 
feet  hifch. 

Sol'way.  See  Descriptiye  Table  of 
Scotland. 

Som^'erset,  a  county  on  the  Bristol 
Channel.    Pop.  444,873. 

Southamp'ton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen,  the  prin- 
cipal port  for  the  mail  steam-packets. 
Pop.  46,9«).— 60,  54  N.  1,  24  W. 

South^toark,  commonly  called  the 
Borough,  a  town  in  Surrey,  united 
by  several  bridges  with  London,  of 
which  it  is  now  considered  a  portion. 
Pop.  193,503. 

Spit^ead,  a  well-known  roadstead, 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  capable  of  containing  1000 
vessels  In  security.— 60, 46  N.  1, 10  W. 

SpumHiead,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.  £.  of  Yorkshire,  on  which  is  a 
lighthouse.— 53, 34  N.  0,  7  E. 

Starfordshire,  an  inland  county, 
noted  for  its  potteries  and  iron  foun- 
dries.   Pop.  746,043. 

Stafford,  the  county  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire.   Pop.  12,532. 

Stam'ford,  an  ancient  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Welland.  Pop.  8047. 

Start  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Devonshire.— 60, 13  N.  3, 38  W. 

Stay^ey-bridge,  a  manufacturing 
town,  partly  in  Cheshire,  and  partly 
in  Lancashire,  near  the  Tame.  Pop. 
24,921. 

Stock'port^  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey.  Pop. 
64,681.-53,  26  N.  2, 0  W. 

Stock'ton,  a  handsome  town  in 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  with  consid- 
erable trade.  Pop.  13,357.— 64, 85  N. 
1, 19  W. 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  a  town  In  Staf- 
fordshire, with  a  large  manufacture 
•f  earthenware.    Pop.  101,207. 

Stone'henge,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  Wilts,  a  range  of  immense  stones, 
some  upright,  and  others  resting 
apon  them,  aopposed  by  some  to  be 


A  Mpnlehral  montunenlandbjothen 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Druldical 
temple. 

Stourlbridge,  a  town  in  Woroet- 
tershire  on  tiie  Stour,  noted  for  the 
maanfeetnre  of  glass.    Pop.816S. 

Strafford-on-A'von,  a  town  of 
Warwickshire,  where  Shakapeare 
was  bom  in  16(34'.    Pop.  3072. 

Stroud,  a  town  in  Gloucesterdiire, 
with  an  extensive  cloth  toade,  tht 
waters  of  the  Strood  and  Slate  being 
celebrated  for  their  properties  in  dye* 
ing  cloth.    Pop.  S63l7. 

Strum1[)le  Head,  a  cape  in  the  N.W« 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 62,  2  N.  6, 4  W. 

Sud1[)ury,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Stour,  once  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance for  its  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  6879. 

Surfbn:,  a  oonnty  on  the  E.  eoast, 
separated  firom  Norfolk  by  the  Little 
Ouse  and  the  Wavenay.    P.  S37,O70u 

Sun'derland,  a  seaport  in  Dui^ham, 
on  the  Wear,  over  which  fs  an  iron 
bridge  of  237  feet  span,  and  100  feet 
above  the  river.  Pop.  86h797.— 64, 65 
N.  1, 22  W. 

Sur'rey,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Eng^ 
land.    Pop.  831,003. 

Sus'sex,  a  county  on  the  EngUsIl 
Channel.    Pop.  363,736. 

Swan'sea,  a  seaport  in  Glamorgan' 
shire,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  fhe- 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a  largt 
trade  in  copper,  iron,  and  coals.  Pon 
41.606.— 51, 37  N.  3,  56  W. 

TAM'WORTH,  a  thrivfaig  townin 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Tame.  P.  10,192* 

Taun'ton,  a  town  ^ n  Somersetshire^ 
on  the  Tone.    Pop.  14,667. 

Tar'istock,  a  town  in  Devonshira 
on  the  Tavy,  the  birthplace  of  Sit 
Francis  Drake.    Pop.  8857. 

Tees,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cross- 
fell,  Cumberland,  and,  flowing  east 
ward,  divides  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham and  York,  and  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean  below  Stockton. 

Tenl>y,  a  town  in  Pembrokeshire^ 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-batUng* 
Pop.  2982. 

Test,  a  river  in  Hampshire,  &lling 
into  Southampton  Bay. 

Tewk«sn)ury,  a  fine  old  town  of 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Severn,  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  1471, 
which  terminated  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Pop.  5876. 

Thames,  the  chief  river  in  Britain, 
rises  in  Gloacestershire,  s^aratei 
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BexkB  from  Oxftxrd  and  Bneklngluun, 
Sumy  from  MMdlesex,  mnd  Kent 
finom  Eaez,and  falls  into  the  Germsn 
Oeean  46  miles  b^ow  London  Bridge. 

Tban'e^  Isle  of,  a  district  of  Kent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  mainland  \ty  the  Stour 
on  the  S.  The  air  is  mild  and 
salnfarioaa.  It  contains  two  popolar 
watering^laees,  Margate  and  Bams- 
gmie.    FDP.8I36S. 

Theffbrd,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
folk, on  tiie  Little  Onse.   Pop.4aoa 

Thirsk,  a  town  in  the  N,  Riding 
ofToxkBhire.    Pop.  6860. 

TiT'erton,  a  town  in  DeTonshire, 
at  the  eonflnenee  of  the  Bxe  and  the 
Loman.    Fop.  10;4i7. 

Torhaj^  a^oommodioos  hay  on  the 
coast  of  DeTmw-QO,  96  N.  8^  80  W. 

Torqnar'  (ke).  a  seaport  in  De- 
Tonshire, oeMtinillyaltaated  on  Tor- 
bay,  snd  raneh  frequented  as  a  water- 
in^plaee.    Pop.  16,419. 

Totaeaaf,  a  small  thriving  town  in 
DeTaishire,ontheDart.  Pop.  4001. 

Trent,  a  large  river  whidi  rises  ia 
the  N.  of  Staffordshire,  flows  through 
the  eoonttes  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Lincoln,  and  unites  with  the 
Yofkahire  Ouse  in  forming  the  Hum- 
ber. 

Trow'bridge,  a  town  In  WOts,  on 
tiie  Were,  with  manufactures  of  oloth 
and  eassimeres.    Fop.  96S6. 

Tmf  ro,  a  floarishing  town  of  Corn- 
wall, In  a  deep  dell  at  the  oonfluenoe 
of  tiie  Kenwyn  and  the  Allen.  Pop. 
11337.— 6a  17  N.  6, 3  W. 

Tunfbridge,  a  town  in  Kent  (Pop. 
5019X  near  which  are  Tumbridge  wdU, 
a  group  of  Tillages  so  called  from 
their  oelebrated  medicinal  springs. 
Pop.lS307. 

Twick'enAam,  a  beantiftil  Tillage 
In  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  sur- 
rounded by  Tillas.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence <rf  the  poet  Pope.    Pop.  8077  p. 

Tyne,  the  prindpal  river  of  Nor- 
thumberland, is  formed  by  the  Innc- 
tkm.  ot  the  North  and  South  Tyne, 
and  £Uls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Tyne'nMuth,  an  andent  town  in 
Northumberiand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.    Pop.84,02L 

ULLS'WATER,  a  plctoresque 
lake  between  Camberiandand  West- 
moreland. 

Uzliridge,  a  rural  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex, having  the  largest  com- 
maricets  in  the  kingdom.    Pop.  8816. 

WAKEFIELD,  a  flourishing  ma- 
Bofaetaring  town  in  the  W.  B.  of 


Torkdilxe.    Pop.  i8^880.— 68,  41  N. 
1,89W. 

Wallingford,  a  town  in  Berks,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  7794. 

Wal'sall,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Staffordshire.    Pop.  87,760. 

Ware,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  Lea.    Pop.  600S. 

Ware'&am,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  P.  6694. 

War'ring^on,  a  thriving  manufao- 
tnrlng  town  in  Lancashne,  on  tiie 
Mersey.  P.86^7.— 68^83  N.S;  86  W. 

War'wickshire,  a  midland  eonnty 
of  England,  the  iwindpaliseat  of  the 
riband  manniMture.    Pop.  661,866. 

War'tplck,  the  county  town  of 
Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon.  Its 
castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
kingdom.    Pop.  10,670. 

Wash,  a  laxge  bay  of  the  German 
Ocean,  laving  the  eounties  ci  Lin- 
ctAn,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk. 

Wear,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
W.  of  Dnrfaam,  and  after  a  circuit 
tons  course,  fidls  into  the  German 
OoeanbetweenSunderiand  and  Monk- 
wearmouth.  Near  this  latter  place 
the  Venerable  Bede  was  bom  in  673. 

Wellhig^n,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  Shrewsbury  Canal.  P.  6676.— A 
townin  Somersetshire,  with  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  druggets,  etc.  P.  8689. 

Wells,  a  city  in  Somersetshire, 
ritnated  at  the  base  of  the  Mendip 
HiUs.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.    Pop.  4648. 

Welsh'pool,  a  town  in  Montgom- 
eryshire, pleasantly  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  Severn,  and  a  great  mar- 
ket for  flannels.    Pop.  7804. 

Wen^ock,  a  town  in  Salop,  with 
an  ancient  abbey.    Pop.  21,690. 

Westa>ury,atowninWUts.  Pop. 
6495. 

Wesfminster,  a  city  in  Middlesex, 
a^oining  London,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  a  part,  although  it 
possesses  distinct  rights  and  privi- 
leges.   Pop.  254,683. 

Westmoreland,  a  county  in  the  N. 
of  England,  celebrated  for  its  lakes 
and  romannc  scenery.    Pop.  60317. 

Wey'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, united  to  Mercombe  BegiS'  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Wey,  much  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place.  Pop. 
11^.-60,  36  N.  2, 26  W. 

Whem'side,  a  mountain  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  2414  feet  high. 

WhitT)y,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  B.  of 
Toricshiie,  the  birthplace  of  CapUin 
Cook.    P.12,061--64,a9N.0.86W. 
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Whiteha'Vni,  a  llurlTing  seaport 
in  Cumberland,  irith  eztensiye  coal 
mines.  Pop.  18,842^-64,88  N.8. 86 W. 

Wig'an,  a  mannfiictnring  town  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  87,668. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (the  VeeHt  of  the 
Komans),  a  beautiAil  island  off  the 
8.  coast  of  England,  between  which 
and  Portsmouth  is  the  great  naval 
road  of  Spithead.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
where  Charles  I.  was  confined.  Pop. 
IH^.— 60, 42  N.  1, 90  W. 

Wig^ton,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
with  cotton  manufactures.    P.  4011. 

Wil'ton,  a  town  of  Wilts,  long 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets. 
Pop.  8667. 

Wilt'shire  or  Wilts,  an  inland 
county  8.  of  the  Thames.  P.  249,811. 

Win'^chester,  the  capital  of  Hants, 
an  ancient  city  and  bishop's  see,  with 
a  spacious  cathedral.  ISunous  for  its 
public  school.  Here  Alfired  the  Great 
was  buried  in  901.  Bereral  English 
kings  were  crowned  here.    P.  14^776. 

Win'dermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England,  between  Westmoreland  and 
Lancashire. 

Wind^sor,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames,  22  miles  from  London, 
celebrated  for  its  castle,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  British  soTereigns. 
Pop.  9620. 

Wisl)eaeh,  a  town  in  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  Nene,  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  com.    Pop.  9276. 

With'am,  a  rirer  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  flows  past  Lincoln,  and,  pur- 
suing a  south-easterly  course,  ulls 
into  the  Wash. 

Wit^ney,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
long  noted  for  its  manu&cture  of 
woollenSfpartienlarlyblankets.  Pop. 
8468. 

Wit^tleseamere,  a  lake  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Huntingdonshire,  now  drained. 

Wol>um,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire. 
Within  a  mile  of  it  is  Wobum  Ab- 
bey, the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.    Pop.  1764  p. 

Wolyerhamo^ton,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, celebrated  for  its  mannfao- 
tiires  of  locks  and  keys.  Pop.  60,860. 
-62, 86  N.  2, 7  W. 

Wood1[)ridge,  a  town  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  Deben,  carries  on  a  concdder- 
able  trade.    Pop.  4518. 

Wood'stock,  a  town  In  Oxford- 
shire, with  extensiro  manufactures 
of  gloTes.    Near  it  is  Blenheim,  the 
magniSceDt  Meat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough.    Pop.  78Sff, 


Wool'tvieh,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  8  miles  below  London.  It 
is  fiunous  fbr  its  extensive  arsenal 
and  military  academy.  Pop.  41,805  n. 
— 61,  SON.  0,8  B. 

Worcestershire  (Woos'ter),  a  rich 
attd  beautiful  midland  county  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  807,807. 

Worcester  (Woos^terl  the  capital 
of  Worcestershire^  and  a  bishop's 
see,  noted  for  its  porcelain  mannfaiv 
ture.  Here  Cromwell  defeated  the 
army  of  Charles  II.  in  1651.  Pop 
81  J»7.— 62, 12  N.  8, 18  W. 

Wormngton,  a  seaport  In  Cnm* 
berland,  with  extennye  eollieries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  6407.— 
64, 88  N.  8, 83  W. 

Work'sop,  a  town  in  Nottingham- 
shire, pleasantly  situatM  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fine  old  church.    Pop.  7112. 

Worms  Head,  a  cape  in  Glamor- 
ganshire^-61, 84  N.  4,  SO  W. 

Worthing,  a  seaport  and  fSuhion- 
able  watering-plaoe  in  Sussex.  Pop. 
6805. 

Wrekln,a  hm  in  Shropshire,  1320 
feet  high. 

Wrex^Aam,  a  handsome  town  in 
Denbighshire.  Its  ancient  church  is 
a  largis  and  yenerable  struetuve. 
Pop.  7662. 

Wy'combe,  High,  a  handsome 
town  in  the  county  of  Buckingham; 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  com 
endpaper  mills.    P.  8373. 

WVe,  a  picturesque  river  of  Wales, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Montgomery- 
shire, crosses  Badnor  and  Hereford- 
shires,  divides  Monmouth  fh>m  Glou- 
cester, and  falls  into  the  Severn  be- 
low Chepstow. 

YAB'^MOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Nor- 
folk, at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  with 
a  flourishing  trade.  Pop.  8^0.— 
62, 86  N.  1, 48  E. 

Yeo^'vil,  a  town  In  Somersetshire, 
with  a  considerable  manufiicture  ox 
gloves.    Pop.  7957. 

York'shire,  the  largest  county  in 
England,  divided  into  the  East, 
West,  and  North  Ridings.  The 
East  is  very  fertile,  while  the  West 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.    Pop.  2,033,610. 

York,  the  Ebor&eum  of  the  Romans, 
the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  celebrated 
cathedral  or  minster  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  perfect  examples  of 
Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture  ia. 
Europe.  Pop.  46,385<— 63.  67  N.  1, 
4W. 
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SCOTLAND 

ts  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Oeean  and  North  Channel;  S.  by  England,  the  Solway 
Btith,  and  Irish  Sea;  £.  by  the  German  Ocean. 

It  contains  30,685  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  3,062,294. 

It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties : — 

Coimtiea.  Chief  Towns. 

Otknej  &  Shetland.Kirkwall,  Stromness,  Lerwick. 

Oiitlmess Wick,  Thurso. 

Sndierland Dornoch,  Gtolspie. 

Roes Dingwall,  Tain,  Fortrose,  Btomoway  ^n  the 

island  of  Lewis). 

Cromarty Cromarty. 

Inyemess Inyemess,  Fort  George,  Fort  Augustus,  Fort 

WiUiam. 

Kum Nairn. 

Elgin  or  Moray Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers. 

Bmff. ESimff,  Cullen,  Keitli. 

Aberdeen. Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Inyerury, 

Huntly. 

Kincardine • Stonehayeii,  Beryio,  Laurencekirk. 

Forfitr Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 

Kirriemuir. 
Fife Cnparj  St  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 

Burntisland,  Falldand,  Newburgh. 

Kinross Kinross. 

Clackmannin ChuikmiUman,  Alloa,  Dollar. 

Perth Perth,  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Kincardine,  Dunblane, 

Callander,  Blairgowrie. 

Argyll Inyeraray,  Campbelton,  Oban. 

Bute. Rothesay,  Brodick  (in  Arran). 

Dumbarton Dumbarton,  HelensDurgh,  Kirkintilloch. 

Stirling Stirling,  Falkirk,  Grangemouth,  Bannockbum. 

Linfith^w  or  WestLinlitii^ow,    Qneensferry,    Borrowstounness, 

Iiothian Bathgate. 

Edinburgh  or  Mid-EDiNBUROH,  Leith,  Portobello,  Musselburgh, 

Lotfaian Dalkeith. 

Haddington  or  East 

Iiothian Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick. 

Berwick. Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Coldstream,  Lauder. 

Boxbnrg^ Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose. 

Selkirk Selkirk,  Galashiek. 

PeeUes Peebles,  Inyerleithen. 

Lanark Lanark,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Buther- 

glen. 

Renfrew Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow. 

Ayr Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  IryinCiArcuroflsan,  Stewarton. 
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Coimtiei.  GMef  Towni. 

Dumfries Dumfries,  Amian,  Moffiit,  Langholm. 

Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright,  CiEistle  Douglas. 

Wigtown ....Wifftown,  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  Port  Patrick, 

Mewton-Stewart 

Islands. — Shetland  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Mainland,  Yell,  and  Unst ;  Orkney  Isles,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Pomona  or  Mainland,  and  H07 ;  the  Hebrides 
or  Western  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Lewis,  Skje, 
Mull,  Staffa,  lona,  Tiree,  St  Kilda,  Jura,  Islay;  Bute,  Arran. 

Friths,*  Bays,  and  LocHS.t— Pentland,  Dornoch, 
Cromarty,  and  Moray  Friths;  Friths  of  Tay  and  Forth, 
Solway  Frith,  Frith  of  Clyde ;  Wigtown  and  Luce  Bays ; 
Sounds  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  the  Minch ;  Lochs  Byan, 
Long,  line,  Etive,  Linnhe,  Broom. 

Capes. — St  Abb's  Head,  Fifeness,  Buchanness,  Ein- 
naird*s  Head,  Burgh  Head,  Tarbetness,  Duncansbay  Head, 
Dunnet  Head,  Cape  Wrath,  Butt  of  Lewis,  Point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  Mull  of  Cantire,  Corsill  Point,  Mull  of 
Gkdloway,  Burrow  Head,  Satumness. 

Lakes. — Loch  Lomond;  Awe;  Tay,  Rannoch,  Ericht, 
Ketterin,  Earn;  Shin;  Laggan;  Ness,  Lochy;  Maree; 
Leyen. 

Mountains. — The  Orampians,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  Ben  Nevis,  which  is  also  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Great  Britain  4  Ben  Macdhui;  Braeriach;  Caimtoul; 
Caimg<»nn;  Lochnagar;  Ben  Aven;  Mount  Battock; 
Schiehallion ;  Ben  Lawers;  Ben  More;  Ben  Ledi;  Ben 
Lomond;  Ben  Cruachan;  Ben  Attow;  Ben  Dearg;  Ben 
Wyvis;  the  Ochils ;  the  Pentland  Hills ;  the  Lammermoor 
Hills ;  the  Eildon  Hills ;  Tmto ;  Mo£Eat  Hills,  the  Low- 
thers ;  the  Leadhills ;  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

RiYEBS. — Spey,  Findhom,  Deveron,  Don,  Dee,  North 
and  South  Esk,  Tay,  Earn,  Forth,  Clyde,  Tweed,  Teviot, 
Nith,  Esk,  Annan,  Dee,  Ken. 

BRMARKS. 

Scotland,  exclasive  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  ex- 
tends from  64''  38'  to  SS**  40'  N.  lat,  and  from  V  46'  to  &"  6'  W. 
loBg.,  not  including  the  Western  Isles.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  280  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  150  miles. 

*  The  spelling  is  either  Frith  or  Firth, 
t  By  Locht  are  meant  arm§  qftbe  mo. 
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Scotland  is  in  general  a  monntainoas  coontiy,  althongh  it  has 
Bome  extensive  level  districts  of  great  fertility.  Jt  is  divided 
into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  the  fonner  chiefly  occupied 
with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Celts,  who,  in  many  parts,  still  speak  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  hm- 
gnage ;  the  latter  more  diversified  with  hilly  and  level  districts, 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  Saxon  origin  like  the  English,  and 
speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language.  But  the  natural  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  suggests  a  more  distinct  division  of  it 
into  three  portions — Nobthebn,  Middle,  and  Southekn. 

The  Northern  Division  extends  from  the  Pentland  Frith  to 
the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses  the  country  from  the 
coast  of  Argyll  to  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
CanaL  It  is  in  genenl  mountainous  and  bleak,  with  some 
fertile  spots  on  the  eastern  coast. 

The  Middle  Division  extends  southward  from  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Ghreat 
Canal  by  which  they  are  united.  Of  this  division,  likewise,  the 
aspect  is  chiefly  mountainous,  although  on  the  eastern  coast 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  great  fertiUty  and  in  high  cultiva- 
tion. The  centre  is  celebrated  for  its  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 

The  JHouthem  Division,  stretching  to  the  English  border, 
bears  in  soil  and  appearance  a  greater  resemblance  to  England. 
Though  it  contains  several  extensive  ranges  of  hills  and  wide 
tracts  of  moor,  its  more  general  aspect  is  that  of  verdant  plains, 
watered  by  beautiful  streams  and  ample  valleys  or  gently 
swelling  eminences  of  great  fertility. 

Scotland  abounds  in  minerals,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
iron,  coal,  lead,  granite,  and  freestone:  gold  has  been  found 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  fisheries  of  cod  and  her- 
rings form  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  are  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  along  its  northern  shores. 

The  dimate,  though  variable,  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  salu- 
brious. The  western  counties  are  exposed  to  frequent  and 
heavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  eastern,  though  less 
fi^uently  deluged  with  rain,  suffer  more  from  piercing  east 
winds,  accompanied  with  chilling  fogs  from  the  German  Ocean. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  agriculture  is  better 
understood  than  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  its  soil  and  productions,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  astonishing.  The  Highlands 
and  many  parts  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  districts  are 
best  adapted  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Mannfactares  of  Tarious  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton- 
trade  ;  Dundee,  and  other  towns  in  Forfarshire,  are  noted  for 
the  maunfiicture  of  jute  and  coarse  linens ;  Donfermline  for 
damasks  and  fine  linens ;  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Ban- 
nookbum,  Kilmarnock,  and  Aberdeen,  for  tweeds,  tartans,  and 
carpets.  In  the  yale  of  the  Clyde,  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Carron, 
are  some  of  the  largest  iron-works  of  the  kingdom.  The  Gyde 
ports  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  constructing  steam-vessels, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  with  success  at  Aberdeen  and 
elsewhere.  Altogether,  Scotland  enjoys  her  due  share  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Britain. 

The  resources  of  the  country  have  of  late  years  been  gpreatly 
developed  by  steam-navigation  on  its  coasts  and  fnths ;  while 
the  facilities  of  internal  tra£So  have  been  much  increased  by 
railways,  which  now  communicate  with  aU  the  principal  towns 
as  far  north  as  Inverness  and  Sutherland. 

Since  the  accession  ci  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  is 
1603,  the  whole  of  Britain  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  on« 
sovereign ;  and  since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ▲.  d.  1707,  the  government  of  the  tw 
kingdoms  has  been  nearly  the  same.  The  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Reformatiim  in 
Scotland.  After  many  struggles  with  James  YI.  and  his  sue- 
cessors,  who  wished  to  establish  Episcopacy,  the  Scots  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  settlement  of  Presbyterianism  as  the 
national  religion  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Several  secessifms 
have  at  different  times  taken  place  firom  the  Establishment,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 

The  Scots  may  be  characterized  as  industrious,  frugal,  pru- 
dent, hardy,  and  brave.  Owing  to  the  excellent  parish-schools, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  enjoyed  even  by  the  lowest  classes.  The  people 
generally  are  fond  of  learning;  and  the  country  can  boast  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature  and  science. 

EXESCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Scotland?  What  is  its  extent  in 
Muare  miles  ?  Into  how  many  counties  is  it  divided  ?  Name  them. 
What  are  tlie  principal  towns  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ?  Of  Caith- 
ness? Of  Sutherland?  Of  Ross?  eto.  What  are  the  prmcipal 
islands?  Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  die  principal  friths, 
bays,  and  loohs.    Point  them  out  on  the  miq>.    Name  the  capes. 
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Point  them  out  <m  the  map.    What  are  the  prmdpal  hkes  ?    Pohit 
them  ouL    Name  the  principal  momitams.    Name  the  riyers. 

Where  are  Falkland,  KirkwaU,  Kelso,  Whithorn,  Campbelton, 
Dornoch,  Stranraer,  Irvine,  Castle  Douglas,  Dalkeith,  ElilnMmock, 
Dunkeld,  Falkii^  Dingwall,  Stonehaven,  Montrose,  Fortroee,  Fort 
George,  Port  Patrick,  Dnnhar,  Dnmbaiton,  Danse,  Edihbubgh, 
Glai^w,  Greenock,  North  Berwick,  Annan,  Dnnfiermline,  Alloa, 
Lerwick,  Brodick,  Liyeraiaj,  Inyemess,  Hamilton,  Leith,  Hnssel- 
bnrrfi,  Borrowstommess,  Forres,  Bervie,  Peterhead,  etc 

Where  are  Pomona,  TeU,  Mainland,  Moll,  Skje,  Lewis,  Hor, 
Bate  ?  etc  Where  are  the  Solwar  Frith,  Luce  Baj,  Pentland  Frith, 
Frith  of  Tar,  Wigtown  Bar,  Frith  of  Fo^  Cromarty  Frith, 
Moray  Frith,  Loch  Fine,  Loch  %oom,  Loch  L<»ig,  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Loch  Etiye,  Loch  Linnhe?  etc 

Where  are  Cape  Wrath,  Tarhetness,  St  Ahb*s  Head,  Satnmness, 
Kiniiaiid*8  Head,  Corsill  Point,  Dimcansbay  Head,  Point  of  Ardnar 
mnrohaB?  etc 

Where  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Maree, 
Lodi  Ketterin,  Loch  Ericht?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  Gram- 
pians, Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  Tinto,  the  Eildon  Hills, 
the  Lowthers?  etc.  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  Nith,  the  Clyde, 
the  Tay,  tha  Forth,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Teviot,  the 
Annan. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Scotland  sit- 
uated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the  general 
•npeaianoe  of  the  country  ?  How  is  it  divided  ?  What  is  the  aspect 
ra  the  Hig^ilands?  By  what  race  of  people  are  the^  inhabited? 
What  is  the  appeirance  of  the  Lowlands  ?  Of  what  origin  are  tiieii 
iidialntants?  What  other  ^vision  does  the  natural  geography  of 
the  country  suggest?  What  is  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
Northern  Division?  What  is  its  aspect?  How  far  does  the 
Middle  Division  extend  southward?  what  is  its  general  aspect? 
How  fiur  does  the  Southern  Division  extend  ?  What  is  the  general 
aspect  of  tiiia  division?  What  are  tke  most  valuable  minerals  of 
Scodand? 

What  id  the  nature  of  its  climate?  What  varieties  of  weather 
prevail  in  the  western  and  eastern  counties?  What  is  the  state  of 
affrieoltnie  in  Scotland?  For  what  are  many  of  its  districts  best 
adapted?  Are  its  manu&ctures  extensive?  What  towns  are  the 
principa)  seats  of  the  eotton  manufactures  ?  For  what  manu&cture 
IS  Dundee  noted?  What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Dunferm- 
line? What  ftbrics  are  uroduced  at  GhUashiels?  etc.  For  what  is 
Carron  celebrated?  Is  Scotland  a  commercial  country?  By  what 
has  the  progress  of  Scotland  in  commercial  prosperity  been  of  late 
years  great^  accelerated  ? 

At  what  tmie  was  Scotland  united  with  England  in  government  ? 
What  form  of  church  government  is  established  ?  How  long  has  this 
been  the  national  religion?  To  what  do  the  Scots  owe  the  general 
diAisioa  of  education?  When  were  parish  schools  estabushed? 
Have  tha  Scots  made  afignre  in  literature  and  science? 
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ABB'S  HEAD,  ST, «  promontory 
on  the  N.  E.  of  Berwickshire.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  nunnery  founded 
here  in  the  7th  eentury  by  St  Ebba. 
— 66*  Sy  N.  lat.  2*  y  W.  long. 

Aberdeen'shire^an  extensive  coun- 
ty in  the  N.  E.  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Mar,  Ga- 
rioch,  Formartine,  Strathbogie,  and 
Buchan.    Pop.  221,668. 

Aberdeen^  a  seaport,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county,  with  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  grey  granite,  and  compre- 
hends Old  and  New  Aberdeen, — the 
former  situated  on  the  Don,  the  latter 
ou  the  Dee.  In  Old  Aberdeen,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cathedraL  Pop. 
78,806.-^7, 9  N.  2,  6  W. 

Abemeth'y,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Earn,  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom.  It  has  a  round  tower,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  its  ancient 
monastery.    Pop.  984. 

AiFsa,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  off  the  coast  of  Ayr,  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  1008  feet 
high.    Pop.  4.-65, 16  N.  6, 7  W. 

Air'drie,  a  thriving  town  in  La- 
narkshire, in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  coal  and  iron  works.    P.  12,922. 

AHoa,  a  seaport,  the  principal 
town  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  6425. 

Andrews,  St,  an  andent  city  and 
seat  of  a  university,  in  Fifeshire,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Oerman  Ocean.  It  took 
its  name  from  certain  relics  of  St 
Andrew  tiie  Apostle,  which  were 
kept  in  a  shrine  in  the  cathedral.  It 
was  long  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  events.  Its  ancient 
castle,  chapel  of  St  Regulns,  and 
noble  cathedral,  are  now  in  ruins. 
Pop.  6176.-^,  21  N.  2,  48  W. 

An''nan,  a  seaport  in  Dumfries- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Annan. 
Pop.  8473.-64, 59  N.  8, 14  W. 

An'nan,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  flows 
through  Dumfriesshire  into  the  Sol- 
wav  Frith. 

An'struther  (commonly  An'ster), 
Easter  and  Wester,  two  small  towns 
on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Fife.  Here  Dr 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  in  1780. 
Fop. 1646. 


Arbroath',  a  considerable  seaport 
in  ForiSgurshire,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey.  Pop.  17J$98.— 66,  84 
N.  2,  82  W. 

Ard'namur^chan,  Point  of,  a  cape 
in  Argyll,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Sootland.--66, 44  N. 
6, 13  W. 

Ardros'san,  a  seaport  in  Aryshire, 
with  an  excellent  harbour ;  it  is  much 
resorted  to  for  searbathing.    P.  2896. 

Argyirshire,  an  extensive  county 
of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  coast,  in* 
dented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea. 
Pop.  79,724. 

Ar'ran,  an  island  of  Bnteshlre,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  distinguished  by 
its  mountainous  aspect  and  the  re- 
markable formation  of  its  zock& 
Qoai-Fell,  the  most  elevated  peak, 
is  2874  feet  high.  Pop.  663&— 66, 86 
N.  6y  18  W. 

A'von,  the  name  of  a  ronumtic  lake 
and  river  iii  Banffshire. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  beautifhl  lake  in 
Argyll,  about  26  miles  long  and  from 
1  to  2  broad. 

Ayr'shire,  a  large  county  on  the 
S.  W.  coast,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham, 
noted  for  its  cattle  and  dairies.  Pop. 
198,971. 

Ayr,  a  seaport,  the  county  town  of 
Ayrshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ayr.  In  a  clay-built  cottage, 
two  miles  south  from  Ayr,  Bobert 
Bums  was  bom  in  1750.  Pop.  18JNB. 
—55,  27  N.  4,  89  W. 

BANFF^SHIRE,  a  county  of  Soot- 
land,  on  the  Moray  Frith.    P.  60,216. 

Banff;  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Banffshire,  at  the  month  of 
the  Deveron.  Pop.  6781.-^67, 40  N. 
2, 81  W. 

Ban^nockbum,  a  thriving  village 
in  Stirlingshire,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  tartans  and  carpets.  The 
field  of  Bannockbum  is  memorable 
in  Scottish  history  for  the  vlctoiy 
obtained  by  Robert  Brace  over  Ed- 
ward XL,  June  24, 1814.  Near  Ban 
nockbum.  King  James  III.  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  his  nobles,  headed 
by  his  own  son,  in  1488.    Pop.  2258. 

Bass,  a  lofty  and  almost  inacces- 
sible islet  at  die  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  formerlv  employed  as  a 
state-prison^M,  5  N.  2, 88  W. 

Batb'gate,  a  town  in  the  eounty  of 
LinUthgow.    Pop.  4827. 
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Bat^toek,  Motmt,  a  moimtaiii  on  the 
eonfines  of  the  shires  of  Aherdeen, 
Kfaicardine,  and  Forfar,  2664  ft.  high. 

Beaalj,  a  pretty  village  in  Inrer- 
vess-shhre,  on  the  frith  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  917. 

Bell  Rock,  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  abont  12  miles  S.  E. 
from  Arbroath,  completely  covered 
St  high  water.  A  lightbonse,  116 
feet  high,  was  erected  upon  it  in 
1811.    Pop.4.— 66,26  N.  2,23  W. 

Ben  *  Aftow,  a  mountain  in  Inrer- 
ness-shiie,  4000  feet  high. 

Ben  A^ven,a  mountain  of  the  Gram- 
I^sn  range,  between  the  shires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  rising  to  the 
height  of  3876  feet. 

l&nbee'nla,  an  island  of  the  He- 
brides, lying  betwixt  North  and 
South  Uist.    Pop.  1486. 

Ben  Cm^adian,  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
gyllshire, at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe, 
8870  feet  high. 

Ben  De^arg,  a  mountain  in  Ross- 
shire,  near  Loch  Broom,  8661  ft.  high. 

Ben  Lawyers,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire, rising  firom  the  banks  of  Loch 
Tay  to  the  height  of  8984  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ben  Le'di,  a  mountain  north-west 
of  Cidlander,  in  Perthshire,  with  a 
small  lake  on  its  top,  8009  feet  high. 

Ben  Lo'mond,  a  mountain  in  Stir- 
Bngshire,  rising  from  the  east  side  of 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  height  of  8192  ft. 

Ben  Macdhni',  a  mountain  in  the 
W.  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  4296 
feet  above  the  seiu 

Ben  More,  a  conical  mountain, 
towering  frooi  the  banks  of  Loch 
Dochart,  Perthshire,  to  the  height  of 
8819  feet  above  the  sea 

Ben  More,  a  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Mull,  8172  feet  high. 

Ben  Ne^vis,  a  mountain  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, near  Fort  William,  the 
loftiest  in  Great  Britain,  being  4406 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Venne^,  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ket- 
terin,  2800  feet  high. 

BenVoir^ich,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire, rising  from  the  south  bank  of 
Loch  Earn  to  the  height  of  8180  feet. 

Ben  Vor^ich,  a  mountain  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, N.  W.  end  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, 8091  fieet  high. 

Ben  Wy'vis,  a  mountain  in  Ross- 
shire,  Stf2  feet  above  the  sea. 


Ber'vie  or  Inverber'vie,  a  small 
burgh  in  Kincardineshire.  Pop.  952. 

Ber^wickshire  or  the  Merse,  an 
agricultural  county  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Scotland.    Pop.  86,618. 

Ber'ioick.    See  England,  p.  84. 

Blalrgow'rie,  a  town  iu  Perthshire, 
finely  situated  on  the  Ericht.  Pop. 
3344. 

Borrowstounness'  or  Bo'ness',  a 
seaport  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  8814. 

Braeii'ach,  a  precipitous  mountain 
in  the  W.  extremity  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, 4266  feet  high. 

Brech'in,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.    Pop.  7179. 

Bridge  of  Allas^  a  village  beautl- 
flilly  situated  on  the  Allan,  4  miles 
N.  W.  of  Stirling,  much  resorted  to 
for  its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  1803. 

Brod'ick,  a  village  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arran,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Brodick  Bay.— 66, 86  N.  6, 7  W. 

Broom,  Loch,  an  extensive  arm  of 
the  sea  in  Ross-shire,  having  some 
excellent  harbours. 

Buchanness',  a  promontory  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  easternmost  point 
in  Scotland,  near  the  remarkable  per- 
forated rocks  called  the  BuUert  oj 
Buchan.—&1, 28  N.  1, 46  W. 

Burgh  Head,  a  cape  in  Morayshire, 
with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
—67, 48  N.  8,  28  W. 

Bumti''«Iand,  a  seaport  in  Fife- 
shire,  opposite  Granton,  now  the 
principal  ferry  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    Pop.  ^43. 

Bur^row  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 64, 41  N.4 
20  W. 

Bute'shire,  a  county  comprising 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Incbmar- 
noch,  and  the  Gumbrays,  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.    Pop.  16.331. 

Bute,  the  principal  island,  though 
not  the  largest,  in  Buteshire.  It  is 
distinguished  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  mild  climate.  Pop.  9306.— 66, 
61  N.  6, 4  W. 

CAIRNGORM',  a  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  the  counties  of  Banff  and 
Inverness,  famous  for  its  rock  crys- 
tals; it  is  4095  feet  high. 

Caimtour,  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness 
shires,  4246  feet  high. 

Caith^nesB,  a  county  occupying  the 
N.E. extremity  of  Scotland.   A  great 


*  Bern  is  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  a  mountain. 
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sninfl^fisberr  !■  carried 
tast.    Pop.  41,111. 


on  from  its 


he 
coast. 

CaMander,  a  village  in  Perthshire, 
16  miles  N.  W.  of  StirUng,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Telth,  and  surronnd^ 
hj  romantic  scenery.    Pop.  884. 

Gamj/belton,  a  seaport  in  Argyll- 
shire, near  the  S.  extremity  of  Can- 
tire,  at  the  bead  of  a  beautiful  bay. 
Pop.  6033.-66, 26  N.  6, 86  W. 

Cantire^,  a  peninsula  forming  the 
southernmost  district  of  Argyll. 

Gantire^,  Mull  of,  a  promontory  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Cantire ;  it  is  10 
miles  distant  from  Fair  Head,  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.— 66,  20 
N.  6, 49  W. 

Gar^ron,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  Garron,  famous  for  its  iron- 
works.   Pop.  1035. 

Castle  Doughs,  a  modem  town  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  near 
the  Dee.    Pop.  2261. 

Gat^rine,  a  thriving  village  in  Ayr- 
shire, on  the  Ayr,  with  extensive 
cotton-works.    Pop.  2484. 

Clackman'nan,  a  small  county  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forth.  Pop.  21,460. 

Clackman'^nan,  the  county  town  of 
Clackmannanshire.    Pop.  1169. 

Clyde,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Glydeslaw,  a  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  passes 
through  Glasgow,  and  fedls  into  the 
Frith  of  Clyde. 

Coltf'stream,  a  town  in  Berwick- 
shire, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
It  was  the  site  of  a  nunnery.  Pop. 
1834. 

Coll,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Argyllshire.    Pop.  779. 

Cor'sill  Point,  a  promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 66, 
0  N.  6.  9  W. 

Crail,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop. 
1211. 

Crieff,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  Earn.    Pop.  8908. 

Crom'^arty,  a  county  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  formed  of  several  detached 
portions  within  the  county  of  Ross, 
with  which  it  is  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Grom'arty,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Cromartyshire,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cromarty  FrithJ  Pop. 
1491.— 67, 40  N.  4,  8  W. 

Grom'arty  Fritn,  a  large,  beautiftal^ 
and  well  sheltered  inlet  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  between  tiie  Moray  and 
Domodi  Friths. 


Cul'len,  a  town  In  Banfbhire,  near 
which  Lb  Gullen  House,  a  seat  ol  the 
Earl  of  Seafield.    Pop.l8ia 

Cul'^rosa  (commonly  Coo'iobs),  a 
seaport  in  a  detached  i>ort!on  <^ 
Perthshire,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  617. 

Cum'l>ray8.  two  small  islands  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  Ayr- 
shire coast.  A  lighthouse  is  erected 
on  the  west  side  of  Little  Combray. 
Pop.  1242.— 62, 43  N.  4, 67  W. 

Cum'nock,  Old,  a  vUlage  in  Ayr* 
shire,  noted  for  its  manufacture  ol 
wooden  snuff-boxes.    Pop.  2816. 

Cu'^pai^  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Finshiie,  on  the  Eden.  Pop. 
5029. 

Cu^par^An'^gosL  a  town  partly  in 
Forfarshire,  and  partiy  va  Perth- 
shire, situated  on  the  Ida.  Here 
was  an  abbey  founded  by  King 
Malcolm  the  Maiden  about  USL 
Pop.  1948. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  In  Edin- 
bnrghshire,  between  the  North  and 
South  Esk,  about  6  miles  S.  from 
Edinburgh.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  princhMl  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Bucdench.    Fop.  SSS^ 

Dee,  a  river  in  Aberdeenshire, 
which  rises  in  Braeriach,  and  flow- 
ing through  a  picturesque  valley  (in 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  Balmoral 
Castle,  a  highland  residence  of  the 
Queen),  fails  into  the  German  Ocean 
at  New  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of 
90  miles.— A  river  which  issues  from 
Loch  Dee  on  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, and,  flowing  through  Kirkcud- 
brightshire,  falls  into  the  Solway 
Frith. 

Dev'eron,  a  beautiful  river  which 
formsy  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banf^  and  flows 
into  the  German  Ocean. 

Der'on,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  ris- 
ing in  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  flowing 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  romantic  scenery. 

Ding^wall,  the  county  town  of 
Ross-shire,  at  the  head  of  the  Crom- 
arty Frith.  Near  it  is  Strathpeffer, 
a  beautiful  vale,  with  a  minenu  well, 
which  is  much  frequented.    P.  2064. 

Dollar,  a  town  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Devon,  at  the  base  of  the  Ochil  Hills, 
with  an  endowed  academy  founded 
in  1819.    Pop.  1540. 

Don,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
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Aberdeenahira,  and  filling  into  ths 
German  Ocean  near  Old  ▲berdeen. 

Doon,  a  rtrer  in  Ayrshire,  fiilUng 
fate  ttie  aea  near  Ayr;  it  has  been 
lendarad  elaiwiical  by  the  poetry  of 
Bams. 

Dor^taodl^  a  seaport,  and  the  oennty 
town  of  Snflierlandshire,  on  the  N. 
of  tbeDonaoeh  Frith.  What  is  now 
its  palish  chnrch,  was  the  cathedral 
of  Um  diocese  of  Caii 
617. 


Ithnessb    Pop. 


Dor^noeA  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  Get- 
man  Ocean,  between  the  counties  of 
Sotherland  and  Ross. 

DtiaglMB,  a  district  and  village  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
which  gare  name  to  the  heroic  fiunOy 
ofDoaglaa.    Pop.  1426. 

Dovne  (Doonl  a  village  in  Perth- 
diire  on  tiie  Teith,  with  a  laige 
cattle  market,  and  extensive  cotton 
manntetnres;  near  it  are  the  mas* 
aive  ndns  of  a  royal  castle.     Pop. 


Dombar^tanshire,  a  ooonty  In  the 
W.  of  Scotland.    Pop.  68,034. 

Dnmbar^ton,  the  county  town  of 
Dunbartonshire,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Laven  with  the  Clyde.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  shipboilding 
Its  aneient  castle,  finmeriy  called 
Aldwyd,  <Hi  a  ineoipitoas  rook,  was 
long  of  great  strength.  Pop.  8S68. 
-66k  67  N.  4, 88  W. 

Dnrnfiries'shire,  an  important  comi- 
ty in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  comprising 
ttie  districts  of  Eskdale,  Annandale, 
and  Mithsdale.    Pop.  76,87a 

Dmnfties^  a  handsome  town^  the 
capital  of  Dumfriesshire,  situated  on 
the  Mith.  seven  mOes  from  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  Here  is  the  burial-place 
of  Bobert  Bums;  and  here,  in  1806, 
Bruce  kQled  Red  John  Cumyn  of 
Badenoch.  Vop.  14/)23^^6&  4  N. 
8^86W. 

Dunbar',  a  sei^rt  in  Haddington- 
shire, at  the  month  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  with  a  large  trade  in  herrings. 
Its  castle,  nowin  mins,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  ^fcoe  of  great  strength.  Here 
the  Seoto  wtere  defeated,  in  1296.  by 
King  Edward  I.  of  Bnglsnd,  and  in 
1660  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Pop.861& 
—68, 0  N.  S,  80  W. 

PnuMane',  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
OB  the  AUan,  with  the  remiUns  of  a 
eatheral,  and  a  library  founded  by 
Bishop  Leffl^ton.  Near  this  was 
fBogfat  the  battle  of  Sherii&nuir  in 

inST  Pop.  1709. 

Dm'eanifaay  Head,  a  promontory 


in  Caithness*  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Great  Britain.— 68,  88  N.  8, 0  W. 

Dundee',  a  seaport  in  Forfiirshire, 
on  the  Frith  of  Tay.  It  carries  on  a 
great  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
jute  and  coarse  linens.  Pop.  90,417. 
—66,  27  N.  2.  66  W. 

Dunfermline,  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  W.  of  Fife,  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful manufacture  of  damasks  and 
diapers.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
andent  abbey  (which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Scottish  kings  fhnn  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  to  tiie  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century),  and  of  a 
royal  palace  (where  King  Charles  I. 
was  bom  in  1600).  In  the  abbey 
church,  in  1818^  the  tomb  and  skele- 
ton of  Bobert  Bruce  were  discovered. 
Pop.  13,606. 

Dunkeld',  a  town  in  Perthshire,  on 
the  norUi  bank  of  the  Tay,  with  an 
ancient  cathedral,  dtuated  amidst 
romantic  scenery.    Pop.  929. 

Dun'net  Head,  a  promontory  in 
Caithness,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Great  Britain.— 68, 40  N.  8»  21  W. 

Dunse,  the  principal  town  in  Ber^ 
wickshire,  between  the  Blackadder 
and  the  Whitadder.    Pop.  2666. 

Dy'sart  a  seaport  in  Fife,  with  a 
consideraDle  trade  in  coals.  Pop. 
8066* 

EDaNBURGHSHIRE,  or  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  metropolitan  county  of 
Scotland,  on  the  S.  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    Pop.  273,997. 

Ei/nmuBOH,  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, the  seat  of  the  law-courts  and 
of  a  celebrated  university,  is  situated 
11  mile  frt)m  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  surrounded  l^ 
scenery  singularly  varied  and  gran^ 
the  Calton  Hill,  Arthur  Seat,  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  being  prominent 
ol]|jects  in  the  luidscape.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old  Town  and  the 
New  Town ;  in  tiie  former,  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  the  Castle  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  are 
places  of  great  historical  interest. 
The  New  Town,  on  the  north,  built 
according  to  a  regular  plan,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, streets,  and  squares.  Pop. 
168,121.-66,  67  N.  8,  lOJ  W. 

Ed'nam,  a  village  in  Rozbui^h- 
shire»  N.  E.  of  Kelso,  on  the  Eden, 
the  birthplace  of  Thomson  the  poeu 
Pop.  689  p. 

Eil^don  HillSi  in  Roxburghshire, 
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«  betntlftil  hfll  wltb  thna  eonieal 
peaks,  commanding  a  yerj  extendve 
prospect. 

EKgin  or  Mor'ay  shire,  a  county  on 
the  scath  of  the  Mora  j  Frith.  Pop. 
42,696. 

srgin,  an  aneient  city,  the  capital 
of  Elgin  or  Moray  shire,  on  the  Los- 
sie,  aboat  fire  miles  from  its  month. 
Its  ancient  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  mins  in  Scotland. 
Pop.  7643.--67,  88  N.  8. 21  W. 

Earn,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  issuing 
from  a  beantifhl  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  fUIing  into  the  Tay  beloir, 
Perth. 

Er^cht,  a  lake  partly  in  Perthshire 
and  partly  in  Inverness-shire. 

Esk,  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
One  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfiriesshlre, 
and  flows  to  the  Solway  Frith.  In 
Mid-Lothian,  the  North  Esk  Joins 
the  South  Esk  below  Dalkeith,  and 
falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Mus- 
selburgh. In  Forfarshire,  the  North 
Esk  has  its  source  in  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  8 
miles  N.  of  Montrose.  The  South 
Esk  also  rises  among  the  Gram- 
pians, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Mon- 
trose. 

E'tive,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  20  miles  long. 

FAIR  ISLE,  belonging  to  the 
Shetlands,  lying  between  that  group 
and  the  Orkneys.    Pop.  880. 

FalTtirk,  a  town  in  Stirlingshire, 
noted  for  its  large  cattle-markets, 
called  Trysts.  Here  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1298;  and  here  the  Pretender's 
army  gained  a  victory  over  the  Roy- 
alists in  1746.    Pop.  9080. 

Fafltland,  a  town  in  Fifeshire. 
with  beautiful  remains  of  an. ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
Here  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Robert  III.,  died 
in  prison  in  1400:  and  here  King 
James  Y.  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1642.    Pop.  1184. 

Fife'shire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
forming  a  x>enin8ula  between  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  T^aj.  P.  154,770. 

Fifeness',  a  cape  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Fife,  from  which  a  dan- 
gerous ridge,  called  the  Garr  Rock, 
projects  into  the  sea.— 66,  17  N.  2, 
85  W. 

Findhom',  a  small  seaport  in  El- 
ginshire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Find- 
horn.    Pop.  891. 

Fine,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 


ArgyllsUn).  about  40  miles  kng  and 
firom  2  to  4  broad. 

Foch'abers,  a  thriving  town  in 
Elginshire,  near  the  montii  of  the 
Spey,  with  a  good  public  school ;  hi 
the  vicinity  is  Gordon  OasUe,  the 
stately  seat  of  the  Doke  of  Rich- 
mond.   Pop.  1146. 

For^far  or  An'gns,  a  conn^  N.  of 
the  Tay,  noted  for  its  breed  of  cattle. 
Pop.  204,426. 

For^far,  the  eoonty  town  of  For- 
fiurshire,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
StrathmoroL  Of  old  the  Scotch  kings 
had  a  palace  here.    Pop.  9258. 

For^res,  a  town  in  Elginshire,  near 
which  is  a  remarkable  tenlptured 
obelisk.    Pop.  8606. 

Fort  George,_pop.  197;  Port  Au- 
gustus; Fort  William,  pop.  1104; 
a  range  of  fortresses  in  invemess- 
shire,  erected  to  overawe  the  High- 
land clans.  The  two  last  have  beisn 
dismantled. 

Forth,  andently  Bodotrin,  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland,  rises 
in  Ben  Lomond,  and  expands  into  a 
large  frith  before  uniting  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

Fortrose^,  a  seaport  in  Ross-shire, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
opposite  Fort  George.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  cathedral  bnilt  in  the 
14th  century.    Pop.  928. 

Fra'sert)urgh,  a  seaport  in  Aber- 
deenshire, with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  herring  fishery.    Pop.  8101. 

Fy'ers  or  Foy'ers,  a  river  in  In- 
verness-shire, which  dischargesitself 
into  Loch  Ness,  remarkable  fbr  its 
stupendous /aZ29,  the  upper  of  which 
is  70  and  the  lower  207  feet  in  height. 

GALASHIELS',  a  town  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, on  the  Gala,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tweed,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  woollens.    Pop.  6488. 

GaHoway,  a  large  district  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  including  the 
counties  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  is  famed  for  its  breed  of 
cattle. 

Galloway,  Mull  of,  a  bold  head- 
land on  the  S.  extremity  of  Wigtown- 
shire, the  most  southerly  point  hi 
Scothind.— 54, 88  N.  4, 51  W. 

Gir'van,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  with 
a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  6921. 

Gla8''goto,  the  principal  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  city  of  Scot- 
land, In  Lanarkshire,  on  the  Clyde. 
All  Uie  branches  of  the  cotton  mano- 
flicture  are  carried  on  upon  the  most 
extensive  leale     It  has  also  a  great 
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fOreAga  tad  colonial  tnde,  large  shlp- 
boUSiiff  yards,  a  flonrishing  nniver- 
Aty,  a  £ie  cathedral,  and  many  other 
handsome  edifices.  Pop.  894,864^— 
66^  61  N.  4»  16  W. 

Gorsf^e,  a  small  seaport  in  Snther- 
landshire.  In  the  ricinity  is  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  the  stately  seat  of  the 
Dnke  of  Sutherland.    Pop.  876. 

Gon'ro^athiiyingyillageinRen' 
fireirshire,  8  miles  below  Greenock,  a 
great  resort  for  sea-bathing.  P.  2076. 

Qramfpian  Mountains,  a  chain 
stretchinig  across  the  island,  firam 
Argyllsh&e  to  Aberdeenshire. 

Grangpe'moath,  a  seaport  in  Stir< 
lingshire,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Great  Canal  with  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1759. 

Gran^toxL  a  village  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  8  nmes  from  Edinburgh,  with 
a  fine  pier  and  harbour.    Pop.  46S. 

Greenlaw,  the  county  town  of 
Berwidcshire.   Pop.  800. 

Green'^ock,  a  seaport  in  Benfirew- 
shhre,  with  an  eztensiye  trade,  at 
the  moatti  of  the  Clyde.  Here  James 
Watt  was  bom  in  1786.  Pop.  42,098. 
-fi5»  67  N.  4^  44  W. 

Gref  n»-Green,  a  Tillage  in  Dam- 
friesshire,  near  the  English  border, 
long  noted  for  irregular  marriages. 
Pop.  1620  p. 

HAIXDINGTONSHIItE  or  East 
Lothian,  a  fertile  county  in  the  S.  E. 
ot  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  distinguished  Ibr  their  skill  and 
enterprise  in  agriculture.    P.  87,634. 

Had^dington,  the  county  town  of 
Haddingtonshire,  with  a  lax^  weekly 
market  for  grain.  Here  John  Knox 
was  bom  in  1606.    Pop.  8897. 

Ham^nton,  a  manufitcturing  town 
in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  confiuence 
of  the  Aron  and  the  Clyde.  The 
Dnke  of  Hamilton's  magnificent  pa- 
lace is  dose  beside  it    Pop.  10,688. 

Hawick,  a  thriving  maaofiicturing 
town  in  Roxburghshire,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Teviot  and  Slitrig.  Pop. 
8191. 

HeT/rides  or  Western  Isles  (an- 
ciently Sbades\  a  range  of  islands, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  of 
which  about  seventy  are  inhabited, 
scattered  along  the  west^n  coast  of 
Scotland. 

Hel^ensburgb,  a  modem  town  in 
Dnmbartooshire,  on  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  much  fre- 
quented for  searbathing.   Pop.  4613. 

Hoy,  one  of  the  Oricney  Islands. 
The  2>ipafgls  Aoim  In  this  island  is  a 


remarkable  reUe  of  antiooity.   Pop. 
1635. 

Huntly,  a  town  in  Aberdeenshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Deveron. 
Pop.  844a 

INCHGOLM^  a  small  island,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  an 
ancient  oratory,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  opposite  Aberdour  bi  Fife. 
Pop.  7. 

Inchkeith",  a  small  island  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, opposite  Leith.    Pop.  12. 

Invenf'ray,  the  county  town  of 
Argyllshire,  finely  situated  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Fine.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Inveraray  Castle,  the  principM 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Pop. 
972.-66, 16  N.  5, 4  W. 

Inverkeithlng,  a  seaport  in  Fife, 
on  a  fine  bay  in  Uie  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1817. 

Inverlei''then,  a  village  in  Peebles- 
shire, on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral 
waters ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  St 
Ronan's  Well  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Pop.  USD. 

In vemess^shire,  an  extensive  coun- 
ty in  the  N.  W.  of  Scotland,  traversed 
by  Glenmore  (the  Great  GlenX  and 
a  chain  of  lakes,  in  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  It  includes  the 
districts  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber, 
besides  others  of  less  importance. 
Pop.  88,888. 

Inverness',  the  connty  town  of  In- 
verness-shire, and  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  delightfully  situated  near 
the  conflaence  of  the  Ness  with  the 
Moray  Frith.  Five  miles  N.  E.  is 
CuUoden  Moor,  where  the  battle  of 
Culloden  was  fought  in  1746.  Pop. 
12j609.-«7,  ?9  N.  4, 11  W. 

Inveru'ry,  a  thriving  town  in 
Aberdeenshire,  at  the  confluence  of 
tiie  Don  and  the  Ury.  A  few  miles 
westward,  at  Harlaw,  the  Highland- 
ers and  Islesmen  were  defeated  by 
the  Lowlanders  in  1411.    Pop.  2520. 

lyna  or  I'^coZmkill,  a  small  island- 
of  the  Hebrides,  S.  W.  of  Mull,  famed 
as  a  retreat  of  learning  and  religion 
during  the  dark  ages.  It  contains 
the  remains  of  a  famous  monastery, 
founded  by  St  Columba  in  the  year 
663.    Pop.  264.— 66,  21  N.  6,  25  W. 

Ir'vine,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Irvine,  with  a  large 
export  trade  in  coals.    Pop.  7060. 

r»Iay.  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
8.  W.  of  Jura,  is  about  24  miles  long 
and  18  broad.    Pop.  10,332.    (Bow- 
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more', « thiivlng  town,  is  its  princi- 
pal port     Pop.  9B6.)-66,  80  N.  6, 

JECKBUROH,  the  county  tovn  of 
Roxburghshire,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Jed.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  abbey.    Pop.  8428. 

Jolinstone,  a  flourishing  mannfao- 
turing  town  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
Black  Cart,  with  raluable  coal-mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  6404. 

Ju^'ra,  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
separated  firom  Islay  by  the  Sound  of 
Islay,  and  fh>m  Scarba  by  the  Gulf 
ofCorryrreckan.  It  has  three  conical 
mountains  called  the  Paps  of  Jura, 
the  highest  being  2666  feet.  Pop. 
844.-i»,  0  N.  6,  64  W. 

KEITH,  a  town  in  Banfiishire,  on 
the  Isla.    Pop.  2648. 

Kerso.  a  handsome  town  in  Rox- 
burghshire, beautifully  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  abbey.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
ofRoxburghe.    Pop.  4309. 

Ken,  a  river  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, which  expands  into  Loch  Ken. 

Kefr'terin,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, 8  miles  long  and  1  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains^  and  cele- 
brated for  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Trosaeha.  Its  waters  have 
been  conducted  by  tunnels  and 
pipes  to  Glasgow  for  the  use  of  that 
city. 

Kil'da,  St,  a  small  rocky  island, 
the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides, — 
about  60  miles  distant  from  Harris. 
Pop.  Z8.— 67, 49  N.  8>  37  W. 

Killie'^crankie,  a  celebrated  pass  in 
Perthshire,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Tummel  and  the  Garry.  Here,  in 
1689,  the  forces  of  King  William  III., 
under  General  Mackay,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Jacobites,  under  the 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  field. 

Kilmar'nock,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  with 
considerable  manufactures.  Pop. 
22,619. 

Kilwin'ning,  an  ancient  town  in 
Ayrshire,  with  remains  of  a  monas- 
tery.   Pop.  8921. 

Kincar'dineshire  or  the  Meams,  a 
county  in  the  £.  of  Scotland.    Pop. 

Kincar'dine,  a  seaport  in  Perth- 
shire, on  the  Forth,    rop.  2166. 

Kinghom'  (King-gomQi  a  town  In 
Fift^  oppoalte  Leitb.     Near  this, 


King  Alexander  III.  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.  Pop.  1426. 

Kinnairds'  Head,  a  promontora 
on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  wiu 
a  lighthouse.-«7, 44  N.  2, 1 W. 

Kinross'shire,  a  small  inland  ooan- 
tytotheW.ofPifb.    Pop.  7977. 

Kinross',  the  county  town  of  Kio* 
ross-shire,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Loch  LSven.    Pop.  2068. 

KirkcaI'dy,  a  seaport  In  Fifl^  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  conaoer* 
able  trade.  Here  Adam  Smith  was 
bom  in  1723.    Pop.  10^41. 

Kirkcud'bright,  a  maritime  coiintj 
on  the  Solway  Frith.    Pop.  42,486. 

Kirkcucnuight,  the  chief  town  of 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Pop.  2662.— 
64,  49  N.  4, 7  W. 

Kirkintilloch,  a  town  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Kelvin.    Fop.  6006. 

Kirk'wnll,  the  chief  town  of  Ork- 
ney, in  the  island  of  Pomona.  It 
contains  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St 
Magnus,  and  has  a  great  annual  Mr, 
Pop.  3619.— 69, 0  N.  2.  67  W. 

Kirriemuir',  a  thriving  mannfiso- 
turing  town  in  Forfarshire.    P.  8276. 

LAG'GAN  LOCH,  a  lake  in  In- 
verness-shire, 8  miles  long. 

Lamlash',  a  small  town  at  the  head 
of  the  beautiitil  bay  of  T/amlash,  <m 
the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  ol  Arran. 

Lam'mermoor,  a  range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  shires  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick. 

Lau'arkshire  or  Glydes'dsle,  the 
most  populous  county  in  Scotland. 
It  is  divided  into  three  districts^ 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Wards.    Pop.  681,666. 

Lan'ark,  the  county  town  of  Lan- 
arkshire, near  the  celebrated  falls 
of  the  Clyde.  Here,  in  1297,  Sir 
William  Wallace  began  his  career 
in  arms.  (A  mile  mstant  is  New 
Lanark,  with  extensive  cottonr^niUs.) 
Pop.  6047. 

Lang^oTra,  a  town  in  Dnmfiries- 
shire,  on  the  Esk,  a  few  miles  from 
the  English  border.    Pop.  2668. 

Largs,  a  town  in  AyrsMre,  on  the 
Frith  or  Clyde^  fovourite  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Here  the  Danes  under 
Haco  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  in  1263.    Pop.  2638. 

Launder,  a  town  in  Berwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Leader.  Here,  in 
1482,  the  Scottish  nobles  seized  and 
put  to  death  the  favourites  of  King 
James  III.    Pop.  1137. 
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Lanrenoekizk^  a.  oandidecaUe  vil- 
lage  in  KincardineBhize,  noted  for 
its  mannfiustore  of  vooden  sniiff* 
boxes.    Pop.  1519. 

Leadhills',  a  Village  In  Lanark- 
tbire,  oocapied  by  lead^miners;  it  is 
the  highest  inhabited  place  in  the 
Bonth  of  Scotland,  bc^  1800  fietet 
above  the  sea.  Near  it  is  the  biiSth- 
idaoe  of  Allan  Bamsay.    F(».  84S. 

Leith,  a  seaport  on  the  Frith  of 
Fortii,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Edi^biorgh,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered ttie  port.  Pop.  88,62&-66, 
66N.8,10W. 

Lefwick,  the  chief  town  of  Shet- 
land, in  the  E.  of  Mainland;  it  is  a 
great  fishing  station.  Pop.  8061.— 
eOt9N.l,8W. 

Le'yen,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Kinross- 
sUrei  containing  foor  islands;  on 
one  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  Loch 
Leren  Castle,  in  which  Qn^een  Mary 
was  impriscmed  in  1567. 

Lewis,  an  island,  the  largest  of 
the  Hebrides,  belonga  to  Boss-shire : 
its  sonthem  peninsula  is  named 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  Inyemess- 
Bhire.    Pop.  38,666. 

Lewis,  Batt  ot,  the  most  north- 
eriy  point  of  the  island  of  Lewis.— 
6a82N.6,82W. 

Linlith^goi0shire,or  West  Lothian, 
a  coonty  lying  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth.    Pop.  88,645. 

Linlith^go«0,  the  county^  town  of 
Linlithgowshire,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  palace,  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  bora  in  15^.  Here  the  Begent 
Murray  was  assassinated  by  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh  in  1570.  Pop. 
8848. 

Linnhe  (Leen^  Looh,  a  large  arm 
of  the  sea  in  Argyllshire.  It  extends 
from  the  Somm  of  Mull  to  Goran- 
ferry,  where  it  assumes  the.  name  of 
LochEQ. 

Lochnagar',  a  mountain  in  Aber- 
deenshire, 8800  feet  high,  celebrated 
in  the  poetry  of  tiord  Byron,  who, 
when  a  child,  spent  some  time  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Lo'chy,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Inverness- 
shire,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canu,  14  miles  long. 

Lo^mond,  Loch,  a  beantiftil  lake, 
the  largest  in  Britain,  between  Dum- 
bartonshire and  Stirlingshire,  24 
miles  long,  and  near  its  southern 
extremity,  7  miles  broad.  It  is 
studded  with  more  than  thirty  isl- 
ands, and  tts  seeneiy  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. 


Long,  Looh,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
separating  Aigyll  from  Dumbarton- 
shire. 

Lo'thiaii,  a  fertile  district  on  the 
S.  of  the  Forth,  diyided  into  three 
counties^ — ^Linlithgow  or  West  Lo- 
thian, Edinburgh  or  Mid  Lothian, 
and  Haddington  or  East  Lothian. 

Low'thers,  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills 
between  Lanarkshire  ana  Dumfries- 
shire, 2408  feet  high. 

Luce  Bav,  a  Urge  bay  in  tiie  S.  of 
Wigtownshire,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Luce,  a  river  which  falls 
into  it 

MABEE'',  a  lake  in  Boss-shire, 
12  miles  long  and  2  broad,  beautifrilly 
studded  with  islands. 

Marjr's  Loch,  St,  a  beantifol  lake 
in  Selkirkshire,  4  miles  long,  from 
which  issues  the  river  Yarrow. 

MaK'chline,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
near  the  Ayr,  celebrated  by  Bums, 
who  long  resided  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   Pop.  1414. 

May,  Isle  of^  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  remains  of  a 
priory.    Pop.  17.— 66, 11  N.  2, 83  W. 

Md'ro8e,a  town  in  Boxburghshire. 
on  the  Tweed.  Its  abbey,  founded 
by  David  L  in  1186,  was  the  most 
beautiful  in  Scotland.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  library  and  study  are 
preserved  nearly  as  left  at  his  death. 
Pop.U41. 

Minoh,  the  sound  or  channel  sep- 
arating the  island  of  Lewis  from  the 
mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Moffat,  a  pleasant  town  in  Dum- 
friesshire, on  the  Annan,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  1462. 

Montrose',  a  flourishing  sei^ort 
in  Foi&rshlre,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Esk,  over  which  there  is  a 
suspension  bridge.  Pop.  l'ifii6Q^—66, 
42  N.  2, 27  W. 

Mor'ay.    See  Elgin. 

Mor'ay  Frith,  a  large  inlet  of  the 
(German  Ocean,  stretching  between 
the  counties  of  Boss  and  Cromarty 
on  the  N.  and  those  of  Elg^  Nsirn, 
and  Inverness  on  the  S. 

Mull,  Island  of,  one  of  the  Heb- 
rides, 26  miles  in  length,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Sound  of 
MuU.    Pop.  6834. 

Mus'selburgh,  a  town  in  Edin- 
burghshire, about  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
the  capital,  united  to  Fisherrow  by 
bridges  over  the  Esk.  Here  the 
Bomans  had  a  station;   and  near 
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ih!fl|  at  nnkiedeneh,  the  SooU  were 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1547. 
Fop.  7423. 

NAIBN'SHIRE,  a  small  oonnty 
on  the  Moray  Frith.   Fop.  10,066. 

Nairn,  a  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Nairnshire,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Fop.  8436. 

Ness,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Invemess- 
■hire,  22  miles  long,  through  which 
the  Caledonian  Canal  passes. 

Newlmrgh,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Tay.    Pop.  2281. 

New'ton  SteWart,  a  modem  town 
in  Wigtownshire,  on  the  Cree,  with 
a  thriving  trade.    Fop.  2636. 

Nin'ians,  St,  a  town  in  Stirling- 
shire, wiUi  conidderable  woollen 
manuflietures.    Fop.  1834. 

Nith,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ayr^ 
shire,  and  entering  Dumfriesshire, 
runs  S.  E.  and  falls  into  the  Solway 
Frith  below  Dumfries. 

North  Ber'ioick,  a  small  seaport  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  nunnery,  at  the  foot  of  the 
conical  hill  called  Noith-Berwick- 
Law.    Fop.  1164. 

iXBAN,  a  seaport  in  Ai^llshire, 
on  the  W.  coas^  a  central  point  for 
steam-boats  passing  to  and  fttim  the 
Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Western 
Isles.    Fop.  1940.— 66,27  N.  5,27  W. 

O'chU  HiUs,  a  range  of  hUls 
stretching  from  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
blane in  Ferthshire,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  into  Fife.  Benclengh,  the 
loftiest  of  the  range,  is  2362  feet  high. 

Ork'ney  and  Shet'land,  a  county 
In  the  N.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
the  islands  bearing  these  names. 
Fop.  64,066. 

Ork'neys,  anciently  Oreddu,  a 
group  of  islands,  67  in  number,  of 
whi^  27  are  inhabited,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Fentland 
Frith.  They  extend  firom  68*  43''  to 
69"  26'  N.  lat  and  ttom  2*  20"  to 
8*  26' W.  long.    Fop.  82,896. 

FAIS'LEY,  a  town  in  Benfrew- 
•hire,  a  great  seat  of  the  mann&ctnre 
ot  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  about 
1163  by  Walter  Fita-Alan,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
Pra.  47,406. 

Pee'blesshire  or  Tweed'dale,  a  pas- 
toral county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
lying  along  both  sides  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Tweed.    Pop.  11,4C^ 

Fee1>lea,  the  county  town  of  Fee- 
Uesdiire,  on  the  Tweed.    Fop.  8046. 
p«ntlaiid  Frith,  a  strait 


ating  the  mainland  £rom  the  Orkney 
Isles,  the  navigation  of  which  is  at 
all  times  hazardous  from  its  rapid 
currents  and  dangerous  whirlpools. 
—68.  42  N.  8, 10  W. 

Fentland  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Edinburghshire,  of  which  East  Car- 
nethy  HiU  is  1806  feet  high. 

Ferth'shire,  a  large  county  In  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  contaiidng  the 
distriets  of  Menteith,  Breadalbane, 
Rannoch,  Athole,  Stratheam,  Stor- 
mont,  Bfldquhidder,  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,— the  last  famed  for  its  fer- 
tiUty.    Fop.  133/iOO. 

Perth,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  Perthshire,  delightftilly  situated 
on  the  Tay,  and  surrounded  by  beau- 
tifril  scenery.  Here  King  James  I. 
was  murdered  in  1437.  Fop.  86,250. 
—66, 24  N.  3, 26  W. 

Peterhead",  a  seaport  in  Aberdeen^ 
shire,  with  a  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  fisheries.  Pop.  7641.— 67,  80 
N.  1, 47  W. 

Pitcaithly,  a  viUage  in  Strath- 
eam, Ferthsbire,  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

Fomo'na  or  Mainland,  the  largest 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  much  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  sea.  Fop. 
17jl93.— 69,  0  N.  8, 10  W. 

Port-Olas'goto,  a  seaport  in  Ren- 
f^wshire,  on  the  Clyde,  about  8 
miles  above  Oreenock.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  7214. 

Por'tobel'Io,  a  modem  town  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  great  resort  for  sea-bath- 
ing.   Fop.  4366. 

Port  Fafrick,  a  seaport  In  Wig- 
townshire,with  a  good  harbour.  From 
this  to  Donaghadee  is  the  shortest 

Eassage  between  Scotland  and  Ire- 
tnd,  the  distance  being  only  21 
miles.    Pop.  1206.— 64, 60  N.  6, 6  W. 

Portsoy',  a  thriving  seaport  in 
Banffshire,  on  the  Moray  Frith., 
Pop.  1908. 

Frestonpans',  a  small  seaport  in 
Haddingtonshire,  near  which  the 
royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Hign- 
landers  in  1745.    Fop.  1677. 

QUEENSFERIKY,  South,  a  sea- 
port in  Linlithgowshire,  long  the 
chief  ferry  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Fop.  1280. 

RAN'NOCH,Loch,  alake  in  Perth- 
shire. 10  miles  long,  discharging 
itself  by  the  Tummel,  at  the  eastern 
extremity. 
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Renfrewshire,  a  coanij  of  Scot- 
land, lying  along  the  Clyde,  a  great 
nat  of  trade  and  mana&ctares.  Pop. 
177,681. 

Ren'frew,  the  county  town  of  Ren- 
frewshire, on  the  Cart.    Pop.  8228. 

Roslin,  a  village  in  Edinhurgh- 
ihire,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  the  capital, 
pietiiresqnely  situated  on  the  North 
Esk,  witii  a  Gothic  chapel,  recently 
restored,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.    Pop.  467. 

Ross,  an  extensive  county  in  the 
N.  of  Scotland.  It  is  mountainous, 
bat  has  some  fertile  tracts.  Pop., 
including  Cromarty,  81,406. 

Rothtf^say,  the  county  town  of 
Buteshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  a 
beautifol  bay,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a  great  resort  for  sea- 
bathing.   P.7122.-«5^60N.^0W. 

Rox'ibaiwh  or  Te^Tiotdale,  a  county 
in  the  S.  E,  of  Scotland,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  town  and  royal  castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, of  which  a  few  green  mounds 
are  now  the  only  remains.  King 
James  II.  was  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon  at  the  sl^^  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  in  1400.    Pop.  64,119. 

Ruth^erglen  (commonly  Rug^en), 
a  town  in  Lanark^ire,  about2i  miles 
from  Glasgow.    Pop.  8062. 

Ryan,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Wigtownshire,  about  10  miles  long, 
and  from  2  to  4  broad. 

SALiycOATS,  a  seaport  in  Ayr- 
shire, withaconsiderable  trade.  Pop. 
4778. 

San'da,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  about 
12  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3  broad. 
Pop.  2146. 

San'quAar,  a  town  in  Dumfries- 
shire, situated  on  the  Nith.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  stock- 
ings and  carpets.    Pop.  1764. 

Satomness',  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Kiikcudbright.-64,  62  N.  8, 86  W. 

Scbiehallion,  a  conical  mountain 
in  Perthdiire,  rising  to  the  hdght  of 
8633  feet.  Here  Drliaskelyne  made 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
power  of  mountains  in  attracting  the 
pendulum,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

Scone,  a  Tillage  in  Perthshire,  on 
the  Tay,  noted  for  its  abbey,  where 
the  king9  of  Scotland  used  to  be 
erowned.  The  coronation  stone  was 
remored  to  WesUninster  Abbey  by 
King  Edward  I.,  and  still  remains 
there.    Pop.  2199  p. 

Sd^rkshire  or  The  Forest,  a  pas- 


toral county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
Pop.  10,449. 

Sel^cirk,  the  county  town  of  Sel- 
kirkshireu  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Ettiick  and  Yar- 
row. Mungo  Park,  the  African 
traveller,  was  bom  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  1771.  At  Philiphaugh, 
close  by  Selkirk,  the  Marquess  ox 
Montrose  was  defeated  by  the  Cov- 
enanters in  1646.    Pop.  8696. 

Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  ancient 
ThuUf  a  group  of  islands,  above  100 
in  number,  4^  miles  N.  E.  of  the 
Orkneys.  Only  80  of  them  are  in- 
habited. They  are  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  cod-fishery,  and  lie  be- 
tween 49"  60"  and  60"  eO'  N.  lat.  and 
between  0"  80^  and  1*  66^  W.  long. 
Pop.  81,670. 

Shin,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Sutherland, 
about  14  miles  in  length  and  frrom  1 
to  2  in  breadth. 

Skye,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Western  Isles,  remarkable  for  its 
lofty  elifb  and  spar  cave.  Pop.  18,761. 
(Portree',  its  chief  town,  stands  on 
the  Sound  of  Raasay.  Pop.  679.) — 
67, 20  N.  6,  20  W. 

Sol'way,  a  frith  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  England  and  Scotland 
for  upwards  of  60  miles. 

Spey,  a  large  and  rapid  river 
which,  after  a  course  of  100  miles 
through  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Banff,  and  Elgin,  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith  at  Garmouth. 

Staf  fa,  a  small  island  of  the  He- 
brides, on  the  W.  coast  of  Mull,  cele- 
brated for  its  basaltic  columns  and 
caverns.  The  remarkable  cave,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Fingtd,  is 
66  feet  high,  42  wide,  and  227  feet 
long.— 66,  28  N.  6,  20  W. 

Stew'arton,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Irvine. 
Pop.  8146. 

Stinchar  (Stin'shar),  a  river  in 
Ayrshire,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Ballantrae. 

Stirlingshire,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.    Pop.  91,926. 

Stirling,  the  county  town  of  Stir- 
lingshire, with  a  celebrated  ancient 
castle,  commanding  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  Forth.  It  was  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here, 
in  1297,  the  Scots  under  Sir  William 
Wallace  defeated  the  forces  of  King 
Edward  I.  of  Englaikd.  Pop.  18,707 
-66,8N.8,66W. 
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StonehftVeOi  a  seaport^  fhe  ooimty 
town  of  Kincardineshire.  In  the 
Ticinity  are  the  extensive  rains  of 
Donottar  Castle,  long  the  seat  of 
the  Esrls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 
Pop.  3009. 

Stom'oway,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  its 
E.  coast,  witii  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  white  and  herring  fisheries. 
Pop.  S687.— W,  11  N.  6, 17  W. 

Stranraer',  (rawA  a  seaport  of 
Wigtownshire,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ryan.  It  possesses  considerable 
trade,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  6278. 

Stromness^  a  se^wrt  in  Pomona, 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Pop. 
1795.-^  66  N.  8, 18  W. 

Sath'^erland,  an  extensive  county 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  In  some  ot 
the  streams  in  the  Strath  of  Kildon- 
an,  in  this  county,  a  considerable 

J[uantity  of  native  gold  has  been 
bund.    Pop.  26,246. 

TAIN,  a  seaport  in  Rosa-shire,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 
Pop.  1779^-67, 61  N.  4, 3  W. 

Tarlbetness^  a  cape  in  the  E.  of 
Ross-shire,  formed  by  the  Friths  of 
Cromarty  and  Dornoch.— 67,  61  N. 
8,48W. 

Tay,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Scotland,  passes  through  Loch  Tay, 
and,  swelled  by  several  fine  streams, 
flows  by  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  after 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Earn,  ex- 
pands into  a  frith,  and  near  Dundee 
mingles  with  the  German  Ocean. 

Tay,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Perthshire,  receiving  at  its  S.  W. 
extremity  the  united  stream  of  the 
Docliartand  Lochy,and  dischai^ing 
its  watera  by  the  Tay.  It  is  about 
16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad. 

Teith,  a  tributarr  of  the  Forth, 
composed  of  two  brandies  which 
nnite  at  Callander.  It  falls  into  the 
Forth  at  the  Bridge  ot  Drip,  above 
Stirling. 

Te^viot,  a  beautijfhl  river,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  loins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Thom^ill,  a  thriving  village  in 
Dumfriesshire,  beautifully  situated 
ontheNith.    Pop.  1460. 

Thur'so,  a  seaport  in  Calthnesi) 


on  the  estuary  of  fhe  river  Thuim. 
Pop.  34S6.-66, 86  N.  8, 82  W. 

Tin'to,  or  Tin^tock,  an  isolated  hill 
in  Lanarkshire,  rises  2806  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1740  feet 
above  the  Clyde. 

Tiree'',  a  small  island,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  noted  for  its  beautlAil 
marble.  Pop.  8201.— 66,82  N.  6,64  W. 

Tobermo'ry,  a  modem  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Mull,  situated  near  the 
N.  W.  exte^mity  of  the  Sound  of 
MulL— 66, 88  N.  6, 1  W. 

Troon,  a  thriving  seaport  in  Ayp> 
shire.    Pop.  2427. 

Tweed,  one  of  the  prindpal  rivem 
of  Scotland,  rises  in  Tweedsmnir,  <m 
the  confines  of  Peeblesshire,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan:  it 
pursues  an  easterly  course,  passing 
Peebles,  Abbotaford,  and  Melrose. 
Four  miles  below  Kelso,  it  becomes 
the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Berwick. 

UIST  (Wist),  North  and  South, 
two  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Inverness-shire.  Pop.  of  N. 
Uist,  8084;  of  S.  Uist,  8406. 

Unst,  the  most  northeriy  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.    Pop.  8042. 

WHIT'HORN,  a  seaport  in  Wig- 
townshire, on  the  Bay  of  Wigtown, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  first  Christian 
churoh  built  in  Scotland.    Pop.  1628. 

Wick,  a  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Caithness-shire,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scotch  herring-fishery. 
Pop.  7476.-58,  24  N.  8,  6  W. 

Wig'town,  a  maritime  county  In 
the  S.  W.  of  Scotland.    Pop.  42,096. 

Wig^town,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Wigtownshire.  Pop.  2027. 
—64,  52  N.  4, 24  W. 

Wig'town  Bay,  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  running  northward 
between  the  counties  of  Wigtown 
and  Kirkcudbright. 

Wrath,  Cape,  a  dangerous  prom- 
ontory in  Sutherlandshire,  the  N.  W. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.— 
68, 37  N.  6, 0  W. 

Yell,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
divideo  from  Mainland  by  Yell  Sound 
Pop.  2716. 
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IBELAND 

Is  bounded  N.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by 
8t  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel. 
It  contains  32,447  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  5,764^543. 

IreUnd  is  diyided  into  fbur  provinces, — ^Ulster,  Lein- 
8TEB,  CoNNAUGHT,  MuNSTBB; — ^which  are  subdivided  into 
32  counties,  via. : — 

Ulstbb. 
CoBBtiei.  Chief  Towni. 

Donegal Lifford,  Donegal,  Balljshiumoii,  Letterkenny. 

Londooderry Londondeny,  Coleraine,  Newtownlunavady. 

Aatrim. Carriokfergus,  Bel&st,  Lisbmn,  Antrim,  Bally- 

mena,  Lame. 

Tyrone Omagh,  Dungannon,  Strabane,  Newtown- 
Stewart 

Down. Downpatrick,  Newiy,  Bromore,  Newtownards, 

Donaghadee. 

Armagh. Armagh,  Lorgao. 

*^if"fg^f" Mooaghan,  Clones,  Carrickmacross. 

VKmauagh Enniakillen. 

Omn CaTsn,  CootehUl,  Beltorbet 

Leinbteb. 

hoBghtd Longfbrd,  Edgeworthstown,  Qranard. 

Westmeath. Mnmiunr,  Athlone,  Kilbeggan,  CastlepoUard. 

Heath Trim.  Navan,  Kells. 

Londi. Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Carlingford. 

Dublin DuBLiK,  Balbriggan,  Kingstown,  Skerries. 

Wieklow Wicklow,  Arklow,  Bray,  Baltinglass. 

Kfldare Athy,  Naas,  Kildare,  Maynooth. 

Slog's  G(mnty Tnliamore,   Philipstown,   Parsonstown,  Ban- 

agher. 
Queens  County Maryborough,      Portarllngton,      Hountrath, 

Monntmellick. 

Onlow Carlow,  Tnllow. 

KflkeBoy Kilkenny,  Callan,  Thomastown. 

Wexim. Wexford,  New  Boss,  Enniscorthy. 

COHNAUOHT. 

Leitrim Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manor-Hamilton. 

gUgo..... Sligo. 

Mayo Castlebar,  Ballinrobe,  Ballina,  Westport 

Boaoommon Bosoommon,  Boyle,  Elphin. 

Qnlwiiy Galway,  Longhrea,  Tuam,  Gort,  Ballinasloe. 

MUNBTEK. 

nppenuy*..— -•— .Clonmel,  Cashel,  Tipperary,  Carriek-on-SaiTi 

BoBorea,  Nenagh,  Thnrles,  Cahir. 
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CcnntiM.  Chief  Towns. 

Clare Ennis,  Knnish,  KUIaloe,  Ennistimon. 

Limerick Limerick,  Ratldceale,  Newcastie. 

Kerry Tralee,  Dingle,  Killam^. 

Cork; Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  xon^hal,  Mallow,  Fer- 

mo7,  Qneenstown,  Charleville. 
Waterford. Watenord,  DoDgarvan,  Lismore,  Tallow. 

Islands.  —  Rathlin  Isle,  North  Isles  of  Arran,  Achil| 
Clare  Island,  South  Isles  of  Arran,  Valentia. 

Bays,  etc. — Belfast  Lough,  Bays  of  Strangford,  Dun* 
drum,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin ;  Harbours  of  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork;  Bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare, 
Dingle,  Tralee,  Galway,  Clew,  Sligo,  Donegal;  Lough 
Swilly,  Lough  Foyle. 

Capes.— Malin  Head,  Fair  Head,  Howth  Head,  Wick- 
low  Head,  Camsore  Point,  Cape  Clear,  Mizzen  Head,  Loop 
Head,  Slyne  Head,  Achil  Head,  Urris  Head. 

Lakes. — Neagb,  Erne,  Ejllamey,  Alien,  Conn,  Mask, 
Corrib,  Ree,  Derg. 

Rivers. — Shannon,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney, 
Suir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann,  Lagan,  Moume, 
Foyle. 

Mountains. — Moume,  Slieve  Bloom,  Wicklow,  Magilli- 
cuddy^s  Reeks,  Mangerton,  Mount  Nephin,  Croagh  Patrick. 

BEHABKS. 

Ireland  extends  firom  51**  26'  to  55**  23'  N.  lat  and  from  5* 
24'  to  10**  SO'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  180  miles. 

The  centre  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  gpreat  low  lying  plain  of 
limestone  formation  surrounded  by  mountains  which  extend 
along  the  coasts,  the  greatest  elevation  is  on  the  west,  the 
highest  summit  of  MagilUcuddy  Reeks  attaining  a  height  of 
3414  feet.  The  ancient  forests  of  the  eountry  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  extensive  bogs  and  morasses  cover  the  sur- 
face, the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  climate 
is  mild  but  moist,  and  drizzling  rains  are  frequent.  The 
herbage  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  name  of 
the  Emerald  IsU,  A  large  extent  of  the  surface  is  under 
pastorage* 
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In  general  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  very  fertile,  bat  nntil  re- 
cently the  mode  of  farming  was  bad.  The  land  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  rented  from  the  pn^etors  bj  persons  caUed 
middlemen,  who  let  it  to  fanners,  and  these  again  parcelled  it 
oat  in  small  portions  to  an  inferior  set  of  tenants.  Each  of  the 
liigher  classes  oppressed  and  ground  its  inferior;  and  the  land 
was  occupied  bj  men  without  capital  to  improre  it,  whose  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  force  from  it  whaterer  it  would 
3rield  for  a  miserable  subsistence  and  the  payment  of  their  rack- 
rents.  The  fisulure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  and  following 
years  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  the  Land  Tenure  Act  has  much 
fiu^ilitated  the  relation  between  landlcMrd  and  tenant.  The 
annual  emigration  is  still,  howerer,  very  large,  amounting  in 
ten  years  to  1^  million. 

Ireland  has  many  excellent  harboors  and  other  adrantages 
for  commerce ;  its  coasts  are  so  deeply  indented  that  scarcely 
any  place  is  more  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It 
abounds  in  yaluable  minerals:  limestone  is  found  in  almost 
eyery  district;  and  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  in  rarious 
quarters.  The  beautiful  marbles  of  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  and 
Galway,  are  well  known.  The  Giants*  Causeway  is  a  most 
remarkable  columnar  basaltic  formation  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Antrim.  The  nudn  lines  of  canal  narigation  are  the  Grand, 
Koyal,  and  Ulster  Canals.  The  earliest  railway  constructed 
in  Ireland  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  which  was  opened 
in  1834.  Railway  communieation  now  extends  from  side  to 
ride  of  the  island,  connecting  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns. 

The  great  educational  institutions  are,  the  Unirersity  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  University,  including 
the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Board 
of  National  Education  was  established  in  1832 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  is  now  nearly  six  thousand,  the  number  of  scholars 
being  about  half  a  million. 

Since  the  year  1800  Ireland  has  been  united  with  Great 
Britun,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  But  the  people,  long 
oppressed,  and  restricted  in  their  commerce  and  manufactures 
l^  severe  and  injudicious  enactments,  are  still  inclined  to  dis- 
content. Religious  distinctions  are  another  cause  of  this  un- 
quiet disporition.  The  established  form  of  religion  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England;  but  four -fifths  of  the  people  are 
Roman-catholics :  and  although  they  now  enjoy  nearly  com- 
plete toleration  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  worship,  and  are 
admisBiUe  to  nhnoat  all  ciYil  offices,  they  look  w\t\i  Yioe^^u^VS 
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on  the  endowment  of  a  church  which  they  regard  as  hereticaL 
In  Ireland  there  were  long  four  arohbishope  and  eighteen 
bishops ;  but  by  an  act  passed  in  1833,  the  numbers  were  re- 
duced to  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops.  The  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  Ulster,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  Presbyterians,  and  their  clergy  receiye 
an  allowance  from  goyemment. 

Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  proyinoe  of  Ulster. 
Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  introduced. 
The  Irish  are  a  sprightly,  warm-hearted,  and  ingenuous  people. 
In  the  yiyacity  of  their  disposition,  and  the  gayety  of  their 
manner,  they  resemble  the  French  more  than  the  English  or 
Scotch.  Hurdy,  daring,  and  heedless  of  danger,  they  may  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  In  science 
and  literature  many  of  them  haye  obtained  great  eminence. 
They  excel  particularly  in  eloquent  declamation. 

EXEBOISES. 

How  is  Ireland  boimded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
into  how  many  proyinces  is  it  divided  ?  How  many  counties  do 
they  contain?  What  are  the  counties  in  Ulster?  In  Leinster? 
In  Connaught?  In  Monster?  Name  the  principal  towns  in  Ddne- 
gal,  in  Londonderry,  in  Antrim,  etc 

Name  the  principal  islands  of  Ireland.  Name  its  bays.  Name 
its  capes.  Name  the  principal  lakes.  Name  the  principal  riyeis. 
Name  the  principal  mountains.  Where  is  Dingle,  doleraine,  Down- 
natrick,  Sligo,  Navan,  Enniskillen,  Ennis,  Youghal,  Tuam,  IMee, 
Maryborough,  MulUngar,  Athy,  Dundalk?  etc. 

Where  is  Slyne  Head,  Killamey  Lakes,  Lough  Swilly,  Urris 
Head,  Malin  Head,  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Derg?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Ireland  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  What  is  tiie 
nature  of  the  dimate  of  Ireland?  What  effect  has  tiiis  on  its  ap» 
pearanoe?  Is  Ireland  a  mountainous  country?  Does  it  appcaur 
to  haye  ever  been  coyered  with  wood  ?  By  what  is  the  place  of  its 
ancient  forests  now  occupied?  Of  what  description  is  the  soil  of 
Ireland?  What  were  the  faults  in  the  mode  of  £Eurming?  What 
improyements  haye  recentiy  taken  place?  What  canals  and  rail- 
ways does  it  contain? 

When  was  Ireland  xmited  in  goyemment  with  Great  Britain? 
Why  are  the  people  in  general  inclined  to  discontent  ?  What  is 
another  cause  of  their  unquiet  disposition?  What  is  the  estab- 
lished religion  ?  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  the  minority  of 
the  people?  What  is  at  present  the  number  of  archbishops  and 
bishops?  Who  is  the  jsrimate  of  all  Ireland?  What  is  the  pre- 
yailing  form  of  worship  m  Ulster? 

What  is  the  staple  manu&cture?  What  other  manufiMstore  has 
been  lately  iBtroduoed?  What  is  the  national  character  of  the  Irish  f 
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What  people  do  thej  resemble  in  disposition  and  manners?  Are 
tfaej  good  soldiers?  Have  they  made  any  figore  in  science  and 
literatare  ?    In  what  do  thej  partibnlarlj  excd  ? 


DESCBIFTIVE  TABLE. 


ACH^IL,aa  iaUod  aOmiles  in  dr- 
eaU,  belonging  to  the  eoimty  of  Mayo, 
from  vhieh  it  is  0ep«raCed  by  a  nar- 
nw  dianneL    Pop.  6776. 

AdrU  Headt  a  promontory  form- 
ing the  W.  potait  of  Acbil  lahuuL— 
SrSBT  H.  lat.  Vr  Ur  W.  long. 

Allien,  Loogb,  an  expanse  of  the 
ShaanoD,  in  the  coontjr  of  Leitrim. 

An'trim,  a  maritime  coonty  in 
tlM  prorinee  of  Ulster.  Its  coasts 
ire  rocky  and  highly  pietoresque. 
Pop.  877,763. 

An'trtei,  a  toum  in  the  above  coon- 

S',  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Longh 
eagh.    Pop.  Sia& 

Ar'dee,  an  ancient  town  in  Loath, 
OD  the  Dee.    Pop.  S925. 

AnKfert,  a  town  in  Kerry,  once  the 
KatofabUhop.    Pop. 867.     . 

Aildov,  a  seaport  in  Wieklow,  on 
the  AToea.    Pop.  4760. 

Arma^,  a  oomrty  ia  the  8.  EL  of 
Ulster.    Pop.  190^066. 

Arma^ft^,  the  capitsl  of  the  abore 
eoonty,  and  the  seat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  primate  of  all  L«- 
laad.    Pop.8e6».~H21  N.6,40W. 

Ar'^ran,  North  Isles  of,  a  group  on 
the  W.  coast  of  DcmegaLr— Sonth 
Idea  of,  a  gronp  at  the  entrance  of 
Galway  Bay,  containing  many  inter> 
esCing  remans  of  the  fcxrts,  churches, 
and  booses  of  the  iprimitiye  inhaU- 
taata  of  Ireland. 

Adce^loB,  an  andent  town  In 
Limeridc,  at  the  Jvnctlon  of  the 
Shaoaon  and  Deel,  with  seveial  flae 
ndna.   Tutp.  1687. 

Atbfboj,  a  pleaaaat  town  in  Meath, 
wiui  some  fins  seats  hi  the  ridnity. 
Pop.  963. 

Atlllelle^  a  town  on  the  Shannon, 
partly  la  Westmeathuid  partly  In 
Roaoommon.  Pop.  6S27.— <S6,  96  N. 
7,64W. 

Afliy',  the  eoonty  townof  Kildare, 
fnterseeted  by  the  Barrow.  Pop. 
41Mw-68^0N.6,68W. 

Angh^rim,  a  Tillage  in  Galway, 
BMBMrahle  for  the  signal  yietory 
galBMBd  hf  Geaersl  Oin<Mde  over  the 
foreaa  of  JaBMS  IL  in  16B1,  which  de- 
cided tba  fills  of  Ivelaad.    Pop.888. 


BALBRIO'GAN,  a  thriyfaig  sea- 
port in  the  ooimty  of  Dublin,  noted 
for  the  mannfoctore  of  imitation  rilk 
stockings  of  very  fine  texture.   Pop. 


BalU'na,  a  town  in  Mayo,  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  rirer  Moy,  orer 
which  is  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  whidi 
unites  it  to  the  town  of  Ardnaree. 
Fop.  6419. 

BaUinasloe^fS  thriyingtown  partly 
in  Galway,  partly  in  Roscommon, 
famous  for  a  large  cattle  fidr.  Pop. 
8911. 

Ballinrobe',  a  town  in  Mayo. 
Pop.  2006. 

Ballyeas^tle,  a  seaport  in  Antrim, 
in  the  Tieinity  of  romantic  scenery 
and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  1626. 
—66, 12  N.  6, 16  W. 

Ballyme^na,  a  town  in  Antrim,  on 
the  Maine,  with  a  considerable  Unen 
trade.    Pop.  6774. 

Ballymorney,  a  town  in  Antrim, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  8603. 

Ballyshan^non,  a  seaport  in  Done- 
gal, beautiftilly  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  river  flowing  out  of 
Lough  Erne.  Pop.  8197^— M,  80  N. 
8^  low. 

Baltimore',  a  seaport  in  Cork,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.    Pop.  146. 

BaKtinglass,  a  town  in  Wicklow, 
in  a  beaotlAil  vale  on  the  Blaney, 
with  extensive  woollen  and  linen 
manufiutures.    Pop.  1804. 

Ban'^agAer,  a  town  in  King's  Coun- 
ty on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  1426. 

BanOtoidge,  a  town  &  Down,  on 
the  Bann,  with  a  considerable  linen 
trade.    Pop.  4063. 

Baa'don,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Bandon, 
which  &ll8  into  the  sea  at  Kinsale. 
Pop.  6243.— 51, 45  N.  8, 42  W. 

Ban'^gor,  a  town  in  Down,  on  Bel- 
fast Lough,  the  site  of  a  monastery 
famous  in  the  Dark  Ages.    P.  2681. 

Baon,  a  river  which  rises  in  Down, 
passes  through  Lough  Neagh,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  four  miles  below 
Coleraine. 

Baa'try  Bay,  a  fine  bay  in  the 
county  w  Cork,  80  miles  long  and 
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from  i  to  6  broad.  Here,  in  1796,  a 
body  of  French  troops  effected  a  land- 
ing, but  were  tiJien  prisoners.         « 

Ban'try,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  the  head  of  Ban  try  Bay. 
Pop.  2438.— 61. 41  N.  9,  27  W. 

Bar'row,  a  river  in  Leinster,  which 
rises  in  Queen's  County,  separates 
that  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  W., 
from  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford, 
on  the  E. ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Kore  and  Suir,  falls  into  Waterford 
harbour. 

Belfast^,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Antrim,  at  the  head  of  Belfast 
Lough,  with  extensive  manufactures 
of  lUien  and  cotton,  and  a  great  ex- 
port trade.  Here  is  one  «f  the  Queen's 
CoUeges.  Pop.  120^777.-64^  86  N. 
6,66W. 

Belfast'  Lough  or  Carrickfer'gns 
Bay,  an  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the< 
Lagan,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Antrim,  af- . 
fording  safe  anchorage  for  shipping. 

Beltur'bet,  a  town  in  Cavan,  on 
the  Erne,  in  the  vicinity «f  extensive 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  2068. 

Birr.    See  Parsonstown. 

Black'rock,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  a  celebrated  sea-bathing 
place,  with  many  fine  villas.  Pop. 
2923.-63, 18  N.  6, 13  W. 

Black' water,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Kerry,  and,  flowing 
through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Watenord,  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal 
Bay. 

Boyle,  a  town  in  Bosoommon, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  8098. 

Boyne,  a  river  which  rises  in  Kil- 
dare, and,  flowing  through  Heath, 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Drogheda. 
This  river  is  famous  for  the  decisive 
battle  in  which  William  III.  defeated 
the  troops  of  James  II.  in  1690. 

Bray,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow.  Pop. 
4182.— 63, 12  N.  6,  8  W. 

CA'HIR,  a  thriving  town  in  Tip- 
perary,  on  the  Suir,  with  the  ruins 
of  anandentcastleandabbey.  P.8456. 

Callan,  a  town  in  Killkenny,  on 
King's  River,  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance.   Pop.  2331. 

Cappoquin',  an  andent  town  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  on  the 
Blackwater,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle.    Pop.  1774. 

Carlingford,  a  town  in  Louth,  on 
Carlingford  Bay.    Pop.  777. 

Carlingford  Bay,  a  fine  haven  in 
Louth,  having  20  £athoms  of  water, 
but  beset  by  duigeroiis  rodu 


Carlow,  a  eoanty  In  Leinster, 
separated  from  Wexford  by  a  range 
of  mountains.    Pop.  67,187. 

Carlow,  the  county  town  of  Cai^ 
low,  beantifiilly  situated  on  the  Bar- 
row.   Pop.  8742.-62,  61  N.  6, 64  W. 

Cam'sore  Point,  in  Wexford,  the 
S.  E.  point  of  Ireland.— 62,  11  N.  6, 
23  W. 

Carrickfer'gns,  a  seaport,  and  the 
countv  town  of  Antrim,  on  Belfiut 
Lough.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  a  strong  castle, 
situated  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea.    Pop.4028.--64,48N.6^49W. 

Carrickfer'gus  Bay.  See  Belfiut 
Lough. 

Carrickmacross',  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan.    Pop.  2070. 

Car'rick-on-Shan'non,  the  ooonty 
town  of  Leitrim.    Pop.  1667. 

Car'rick-on-Suir,  a  town  In  Tip- 
perary,  with  extensive  woollen  man- 
ufactures.   Pop.  6686. 

Cash'el,  a  city  in  Tipperary.  and 
an  ancient  episcopal  see.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  remaricable  eminence^ 
called  the  Rock  of  Cadiri,  lisiag 
abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  crowned 
with  the  mins  of  a  cathedral  and 
other  ancient  buildings.  Here,  in 
1172,aoouacilwas  held  which  deoceed 
that  the  Irish  church  should  be  re- 
formed on  the  model  of  the  English 
church.    Pop.  4374. 

Castlebar%  the  coonty  town  of 
Mayo,  with  condderable  trade,  par- 
ticukuiy  in  linens.    Pop.  8078. 

CastlebUy'ney,  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan,  in  a  beautiful  district  Pop. 
1822. 

Castle-Com'er,  a  handsome  town 
in  Kilkenny,  with  a  great  trade  in 
coals  and  butter.    Pop.  I486. 

Castle-Pollard,  a  town  In  West- 
meath.    Pop.  1018. 

Cav'an,  an  inland  eoanty  in  Ulster. 
Pop.  163,906. 

Cav'an,  the  eoanty  town  of  Cavan, 
sitnated  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  8209. 

Charls'ville,  a  handsome  town  in 
Cork,  with  a  good  trade.    Fop.  2468. 

Clare,  an  island  at  the  month  c»f 
Clew  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Mavo. 

Clare,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Mon- 
ster.   Pop.  166,806. 

Clare,  a  town  in  Mayo.    Pop.  1828. 

Clear,  Cape,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.  of  Cape  Clear  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Cork,  abont  six  miles  from  the 
mainland,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lighthoosev-61, 26  N.  9,89  W. 
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Ckv  Bay.a  1»7  in  M^o^  IS  rnilM 
long  and  7  IvtMfd. 

Clo'gier,  aa  aaeSent  city  in  TTione, 
fsnnerty  tbe  seat  <rf«  bishop— mov  re- 
AKedtoa8tiBgi^ingTi]]ag&  P.a89. 

ClooMUVtj  a  thriTing  town  in  tha 
eom^  of  Cciolc,  with  a  great  trade  in 
liaeaa.    Pop-SlOa 

Cknea,  a  town  in  Monaghan,  with 
loiaa  interesting  antiqaitiea.  Pop. 
800.-64,  IS  N.  7, 13  W. 

Claamef,  tl&e  eoontj  town  of  Tip- 
Mfmrj,  pleasantly  ntnated  on  the 
Suir.    Pop.  11^4.-62,21  N.  7,41  W. 

CloTney  a  town  in  Corlc,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  onited  to  that  of  Cork 
ladBosB.    Pop.  1434. 

Col«raine%  a  town  in  L— doaderry, 
«B  the  Bann,  noted  for  the  manufae- 
taze  of  linen.  P«yp.  6631^— 66,  8  N. 
I^43W. 

Conn,  alake  (rfeonrideraUe  e:rtent 
is  Oe  eoonty  of  Mayo. 

Coac'naag^L  a  ptoTinee  in  the  W. 
flf  Ireland.  It  oontinned  a  distinct 
kingdom  tUl  the  reign  of  Henry  lY. 
flfEaig^aad.  It  is  stiU  the  rudest  and 
BKist  naimprored  part  of  Ireland. 
Fhdl  913436. 

Cooks'town,  a  town  in  Tyrene, 
wifli  good  markfts.    Pop.32Kr. 

CootehHF,  a  town  in  CaTan,  with 
fwmllmt  Bnen  marfcets.    Pop.  1904. 

Cork,  a  eoonty  in  Mnnste^  the 
Bost  important  of  Ireland  in  extent 
sad  population.    Pop.  6443ia 

Cofk,  the  capital  of  the  coonty^  of 
Cork,  is  an  important  city,  at  the 
monUi  of  the  Le^  on  one  of  the 
salestand  finest  harfaoors  in  Europe, 
It  poeseases  great  trade,  partScnlariy 
in  theesMrtof  oain  and  all  kinds 
of  prorinotts.  Here  is  <Hie  of  the 
Queen's  CoDeges.  Pop.  60^1SLr-61« 
66^  xl .  8^  SS  W. 

Cor'rib^  a  beaatiM  lake  in  Gal- 
way,  SA  ndles  kmg  and  about  4  broad, 
stadded  with  idaada 

Core.    Bee  Qneeastown. 

Croogh  Psf  lick,  a  mountain  in 
JCayOf  on  the  8.  £.  of  Clew  Bay, 
SO0O  feet  abore  the  lerel  (^the  sea. 

DEEO,  Lough,  a  lake  formed  by 
the  expanse  of  the  Shannon,  separat- 
ingGalw^and  Clare  firom  Tipperary, 
18  miles  long  and  4  broads— ijiother 
lake  in  Donegal,  a  fiuned  religions 
pilgrimage  of  the  Boman-cathdies. 

Der^ry.    See  Londonderry. 

Viaff^  a  seaport  in  Kerry,  on 
Din^  Bay,  the  most  westerly  town 
In  Delaad.     Pop.  S20O.-62;  9  N. 


DoiMtf^iadfe^  a  seaport  in  Down, 
on  the  Irish  Channel,  21  miles  dis> 
tant  from  Portpatrick  in  Seotland. 
Pop.  967L— 64, 38  N.  6, 33  W. 

Dofoegaif,  a  maritime  county  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Ulster.    Here,  at  a 

Elaee  called  Gartan,  8t  Columba  was 
om  in  the  year  fi21.    Pop.237,906L 

Doaegay,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Don^;aL  <m  a  bay  of  the  eame  name, 
with  a  fine  old  castle.  Pop.  1541. — 
64, 39  N.  &  6  W. 

Doneraile^,  a  town  in  the  county 
<rf  Coik,  seated  on  tiie  Aubeg;  the 
scenery  in  the  rieinity  is  miuh  adr 
mired.    Toip.  1475. 

Down,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
8.  £.  of  Ulster.    Pop.  300427. 

Downpaf  rick,  the  conn^  town  of 
Down,  the  see  of  the  Biaiiop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore— cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  8t  Patrick's 
interment  Pop.  3840.— 64,  90  N. 
5,43W. 

DroVbeda,  a  seaport,  and  the 
county  town  of  Louth,  intersected  by 
the  Boyae.  In  1649  it  was  stormed 
by  Cromwell,  who  made  a  terrible 
slaagfater  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
14S5  a  paiiiament  held  here  passed 
a  statute  called  Poyning's  Law,  by 
whiA  it  waa^decJared  that  no  acte 
should  be  paned  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament which  had  not  been  ^pproTcd 
by  the  king  of  England  and  his 
cooaciL  Pop.  14,740^-63,  44  N. 
6,20W. 

Dromore^,  a  town  in  the  eounty  ot 
Down,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Pop.  2531. 

Dnb'lin,  the  metropolitan  county, 
in  the  proTinoe  of  Leinster.  Pop. 
410,252. 

DuB^uv,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
and  the  see  of  an  archMsh<q[»,  beauti- 
flilly  situated  on  the  LiflTey.  Ite  gen- 
eral eleganoe,  and  the  magnificence 
of  itepublic  buildings,  rank  it  among 
the  miest  titles  in  Europe.  Pop. 
indnding  suburbs,  305,293.-63, 23  N. 
6,20W. 

Dublin  Bay,  a  spacious  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liffey,  about  a  mile 
below  Dublin. 

Dnndaik',  a  seaport  in  Louth,  on 
Dnndalk  Bay.  Here  is  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  cambric.  At 
Fagher,  near  this  town,  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  himself  crowned  king  of 
Ireland,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  English  in  1318.  Pop.  10>42&— 
54^0N.6;23W. 
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Dandanc'  Baj,  in  Loath,  on  the 
Irish  Channel.  At  high  water  it  is 
a*  considerate  harbour,  bat  at  low 
water  it  is  almost  drf . 

Dandrum',  a  capacioas  bay  on  flie 
coast  of  Down. 

Dongan'^on,  a  town  in  Trrone, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  O'Meilla, 
kings  of  Ulster.    Pop.  8994. 

DungarVan,  a  town  in  Wateiford, 
situated  on  Dongarvan  Bay,  mach 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  P.  6686. 
— «,  6  N.  7, 88  W. 

Dnnman'ns  Bay,  a  spacious  haven 
in  Cork,  8.  of  Bantry  Bar. 

Dunman'way,  a  town  m  the  oonn- 
ty  of  Cork,  pleasantly  sitoated  in  a 
valley,  on  the  Bandon.  Fop.  206a 
—61, 44  N.  9, 4  W. 

EDGE'WORTHBTOWN,  a  pleas- 
ant town  in  Longford,  distingidshed 
as  the  birthplace  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Fop.  860. 

EKphin,  an  episcopal  dty  in  Ros- 
common, the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.    Pop.  1007. 

En'nis,  the  oonnty  town  of  Clare, 
on  the  Fergus,  whidi  here  becomes 
navigable  l^  large  boats.  Its  abbey 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  island.  Pop. 
7176.— 62, 68  N.  8^  67  W. 

Enniscor'thy,  a  town  in  Weicford, 
on  the  Slaney.    Pop.  6896. 

Enniskil^en,  the  county  town  of 
Fermanagh,  delightfully  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lough  Erne.  Fop.  6620. 
—64,  21  N.  7,  88W. 

Ennisti'mon,  a  town  in  Clare,  on 
the  Oyna,  with  a  good  export  trade 
in  com.    Pop.  1450. 

Erne,  Lough,  a  beantiftil  lake  in 
Fermanagh,  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  It  consists  of  two  basins, 
the  larger  of  which  extends  upwards 
of  20  miles  by  12. 

Erne,  River,  rises  in  Longford, 
crosses  the  county  of  Cavan,  passes 
through  Lough  Erne,  and  flows  into 
Donegal  Bay. 

Ey  re'couit,  a  town  In  Galway,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  castle.    Pop.  968. 

FAIR  HEAD,  a  promontory  in 
Antrim,  686  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
composed  of  basaltic  pillars,  some  of 
them  280  feet  in  height,  the  largest 
yet  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
world.— 66^14  N.  6,9  W. 

Ferman'a^A,  an  inland  eoanty  in 
Ulster.    Pop.l06»768. 

Fermoy,  a  town  in  Cork,  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  18  arches.    Pop.  8706. 

Feth^azdy  a  town  in  T^pemry;  it 


was  in  former  times  fortUled  and  laiw 
rounded  by  walls.    Pop.  280BL 

Foyle,  a  river,  in  Ulstet,  which, 
after  passing  Londonderry,  esqouidfl 
into  a  fine  bay,  called  Lough  Foii^, 
sixteen  miles  long  and  nfaie  broad. 

Fresh^ford,  a  town  in  Kilkenny. 
Pop.  956. 

GAL'WAT,  an  extensive  mari- 
time county  in  Connanght.  Pop. 
271,47& 

Gal'way,  the  oounty  town  of  Gal- 
way, on  the  broad  stream  hj  whidi 
the  waters  of  Lou^^  Corrib  are  dbn 
charged  into  Galway  Bay.  Hera  is 
one  of  the  Queen's  CoUegM.  Pop. 
16,967.-68, 15  N.  9,  8  W. 

Gal'way  Bay,  a  uirge  hay  between 
Galway  and  Clare. 

Gi'antsf  Causeway,  a  eelehrated 
promontory  and  natnxal  cmrioelty  on 
the  N.  eoast  of  Antrim,  oompoaed  oi 
lofty  and  regular  basaltic  colomns, 
at  least  80/X)0  in  number,  which  ran 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

Gorey,  a  town  in  Wes^rd,  with 
extensive  fisheries.    Pop.  96781 

Cknrt,  a  town  in  Galway.    P.  2108. 

GraigiM,  a  town  in  KUkenny,  bean* 
tlftilly  situated  on  the  Barrow,  with 
the  ndns  of  a  stately  abbey  and 
castle.    Pop.  1820. 

Gran'ard,  a  neat  town  In  Longfoid. 
Pop.  1671. 

HOWTH  HEAD,  a  promontory 
terminating  the  peninsola  of  Howth, 
on  the  norui  of  Dublin  Bay,— SBL  22 
N.  6,  4  W.  '     •-» 

KANTURK^  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  near  the  Black- 
water.    Pop.  2288. 

Kells,  an  ancient  town  in  Meath, 
on  the  Blackwater.  Fop.  8224^—63. 
44N.6,61W. 

Kenmare'  River,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  &  W.  of  Kerry,  about  40 
miles  long. 

Ker'ry,  a  maritime  county  of  Mon- 
ster, separated  from  Clare  hj  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  201,800. 

KObeg^gan,  a  town  in  Weatmeath, 
Fop.  1288L 

Kildare',  an  inland  oonnty  in  Leln- 
ster.    Pop.  90,946. 

Kildare^,  a  town  in  the  oounty  of 
Kildare,  noted  for  the  eurragh  or 
common  in  its  neighbourhood^  the 
finest  race-ground  in  Earope.  Pop. 
1899. 

Kilken'ny,  a  county  in  the  8.  W 
ofLeinster.    Pop.  110,841. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny,  a  city  of  considerable 
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biportaiiee,  liMiiHftilly  sltitftted  on 
the  Nore.  In  itn  ridnity  are  fine 
Buble  qiuRieB.  Pop.  14474.-^ 
»  N.  7, 13  W. 

KJUala,  a  pleeauit  little  town  in 
Majo^  vhich  the  French  occupied 
far  a  ehort  time  in  1796.  Pop.  942. 
-64^  18  N.  9, 12  W. 

KUlaloe^,  an  andent  tomn  in  Clare, 
OB  the  Shaanosi,  over  which  there  is 
liereahndgeofl9arches.  Pop.  1677. 
KUlar'nej,  a  tiuriying  town  fai  Ker- 
17,  mneh  neqnented  on  acooont  of 
its  UkBB,  which  exhibit  the  most 
ii»«i«wi«ii  and  picttueaqne  scenery  in 
Ireland.    Pop.  6204. 

KHrasfa^,  a  town  in  Clars^  on  the 
Shannon.    F<q[».4603. 

King's  Coontj,  in  the  W.  of  Lein- 
iter,  aiQoininff  Tipperary  on  the  S., 
lad  separated  from  Galway  by  the 
Shannon.  It  was  named  after  King 
nii^  ot  Spain,  the  husband  of  Qneen 
Mary  I.  of^England.    Pop.  90/)48. 

Kingafconrt,  a  thriTing  little  town 
in  Cavan.    Pop.  1020. 

Kings'tofwn,  a  town  in  the  ooonty 
of  Dublin,  with  a  fine  harbour,  and 
a  railway  to  Dnblin.->Mail  steam- 
packets  sail  daily  to  and  firom  Liver- 
pod,  and  toandnom  Holyhead.  Pop. 
12,4fl0^-63»  18  N.  6, 8  W. 

KiiMale',  a  sei^rt  in  Cork,  on  a 
fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon. 
Pop.  48fia— 61, 42  N.  8, 80  W. 

LAG^AN,  a  river  in  Down,  which 
falls  into  Belfiist  Lough. 

Laneslxnrongii,  a  village  in  Long- 
ford, pleasantly  dtnated  on  the  Shan- 
non.   Pop.  441. 

Lam&  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  on 
Lon^Lame.    Pop.  2766. 

LeeL  a  river  which  issues  Irom  a 
lake  in  the  county  of  Cork,  flows 
eastward,  and,  passing  the  dty  of 
Covk,  falls  into  tiie  harlwur. 

Leigh'lin  Bridge,  a  flourishing 
town  m  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow,  with 
the  romantic  ruins  of  an  andent 
castle.    Pop.  124& 

Ldn'ster,  an  extensive  province 
in  the  S.  E.  It  was  the  earliest 
settled  by  the  English,  contains 
Dublin,  the  capital,  and  is  in  general 
well  cultivated.    Pop.  1,457,636. 

Leftiim,  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
ofConnaught.    Pop.  104,744. 

LeFtrim,  a  small  town  in  the  above 
county,  on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  243. 

Letterkenfuy,  a  town  in  Donegal, 
on  the  Si^y,  with  a  good  trade  in 
linen.    Pop.  2166. 

urfey*  ft  xirw  whidi  rises  among 


the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  flows 
through  Kildare  and  Dublin  into 
Dublin  harbour.  So  numerous  are 
its  windings,  that  although  the  dis- 
tance firom  its  source  to  its  mouth  is 
only  10  miles  in  a  straight  line,  its 
actual  course  is  71. 

Lifford,  the  county  town  of  Don- 
egal, on  the  Foyle,  oppodte  Stra- 
bane.   Pop.  608. 

Lim'erick,  a  county  in  Monster, 
separated  from  Clare  by  the  Shan* 
non.    Pop.  217,277. 

Lim'erick,  the  capital  of  the  conn- 
ty  of  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  a 
flourishing  dty,  with  an  extensive 
trade,  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  lace,  linen,  woollen,  and  paper. 
It  sustained  a  famous  siege  by  the 
forces  of  King  William  III.  in  1690  * 
and  1691.  Pop.  44^476^-^2, 40  N.  8^ 
36  W. 

Lislbum,  a  fine  town  in  Antrim, 
on  the  Lagan,  with  considerable  ma- 
nnfibctnres.    Pop.  7508. 

Lismore',  a  town  in  Waterford,  on 
the  Blackwater,  with  a  castle,  in 
which  the  celebrated  Bobert  Boyle 
was  bom.    Pop.  2086. 

Listow'el,  a  town  in  Kerry,  on  the 
Feale ;  its  andent  castle  is  now  in 
ruins.    Pop.  2273. 

Londonder'ry  or  Der'ry,  a  mari- 
time county  hi  the  M.  of  Ulster. 
Pop.  184,200. 

Londonder'ry,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  a  city  of  grtAt  an- 
tiquity, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Foyle.  It  sustahied  a  memorable 
siege  against  the  whole  Irish  forces 
under  James  II., firom  December  1688 
to  August  1689.  Pop.  20,876.— 54, 69 
N.  7, 20  W. 

Long^ford,  a  county  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Leinster.    Pop.  71,694. 

Long'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Longford,  on  the  Camlin.   Pop.  4872. 

Loop  Head,  a  promontory  in  the  S. 
W.  of  Clare^-62, 34  N.  9, 57  W. 

Loughreo^,  a  well-built  town  in 
Galway.    Pop.  3074. 

Louth,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
N.  E.  of  Leinster.    Pop.  75,973. 

Louth,  an  ancient  town,  giving 
name  to  the  county ;  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  village.    Pop.  416. 

Lur'gan,  a  pleasant  town  in  Ar- 
magh, wiUi  extensive  linen  manu- 
factures.   Fop.  7772. 

MACROOM^  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
scenery,  with  some  romantic  ruins. 
Pop.  8289. 
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MagiMIeaddy's  Reeki,  a  monntain 
In  Kwcrjf  the  highest  in  Ireland, 
rising  tnm  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  KiUamer  to  the  height  of  8414 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Malln  Head,  a  cape  in  Donegal, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in 
Ireland— 66, 23  N.  7, 24  W. 

Mallow,  a  town  in  the  oonnty  of 
Cork,  on  the  Blackwater.    Pop.  4841. 

Man'gerton,  a  hill  in  Kerry,  near 
Killamey  Lakes,  2766  feet  high. 

Man'or-Hamllton,  a  pleasant  town 
In  Leitrlm,  with  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle.    Pop.  1168. 

Ma^'ryborongh,  the  capital  of 
Queen's  Coun^.    Pop.  2936. 

Mask,  a  considerable  lake  in  Mayo, 
on  the  borders  of  Galway. 

Maynooth',  a  town  in  Kildare, 
where  a  college  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1796.    Pop.  1487. 

May^o,  a  maritime  oonnty  In  Con- 
naught    Pop.  264,796. 

Meath,  a  county  in  the  east  of 
Leinster.    Pop.  11037a 

Mid'^dleton,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee, 
with  a  considerable  export  trade. 
Pop.  3401. 

Mifchelstown,  a  handsome  town 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on 
the  river  Puncheon.    Pop.  2922. 

Mla'zen  Head,  a  cape  in  Cork,  the 
extreme  S.  W.  point  of  Ireland.-~61, 
27  N.  9.  60  W. 

Mon^ag^n,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Ulster.    Pop.  126,482. 

Mon^'ag;^  the  county  town  of 
Monaghan.    Pop.  8910. 

MountmeHick,  a  neat  town  in 
Queen's  County,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Quakers.    Pop.  8062. 

Mountrath',  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  river  Nore.  Pop. 
2066. 

Moume,  a  river  in  Tyrone,  which 
Joins  the  Foyle  at  Llfford. 

Moume  Mountains,  a  range  of 
hills  in  Down,  of  which  Slieve  Don- 
nard  is  2796  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mullingar',  the  county  town  of 
Westmeath,  a  great  mart  for  wool. 
Pop.  6426. 

Mun'ster,  a  province  occupying  the 
S.  W.  of  Ireland,  and  containing  the 
cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Pop. 
1,61SJS^ 

NAASy  a  town  of  great  antiquity 
In  Kildare,  on  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
CanaL  Pop.2966.— 68,18,  N.  6,40  W. 


Nav'an,  a  town  In  Meath,  on  the 
Boyne.    rop.  4187. 

"Se^agh,  Lough,  remarkable  for  its 
petrifying  quality,  is  a  large  lake  in 
Ulster,  surrounded  by  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone^ 
and  Londonderry.  It  is  about  20 
miles  long,  12  broad,  and  xovers 
100.000  acres. 

Ne^'na^A,  a  town  in  Tipperary,  on 
a  stream  of  the  same  name ;  has  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  6284. 

Neph^,  a  mountain  in  Mayo,  2699 
feet  above  the  ma. 

Newcas'Ae,  a  town  in  the  oonnty 
of  Limerick.    Pop.  2462. 

New  Ross,  a  town  in  Wexford,  on 
a  navigable  stream  formed  by  the 
Nore  and  Barrow.    Pop.  6667. 

NeWry,  a  flourishing  seaport  and 
manufecturing  town  in  Down,  on  the 
Newry.  Pop.  12,188.-54^  10  N.  6L 
19  W.  ^  «, 

Newtownards',  a  town  in  Down,  at 
the  head  of  Strangford  Bay,  witii  a 
diaper  manufacture.    Pop.  9643. 

NeWtownlim'avady,  a  handsome 
town  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
on  the  Roe.    Pop.  2732. 

New^ton  Stew^art,  a  small  town  in 
Tyrone,  on  the  Moyle.    Pop.  1282. 

Nore,  a  river  which  rises  in  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains,  passes  Kilkexmy, 
and  falls  into  the  Barrow. 

(yUAGfff  the  county  town  of  Ty- 
rone.   Pop.  3662. 

PAR'SONSTOWN,  or  Birr,  a  town 
in  King's  County,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Shannon.    Pop.  5401. 

Pas'sage,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  between  Queenstown  and  the 
city  of  Cork.    Pop.  228& 

Phinpstown,  a  town  in  King's 
County. .  Pop.  918. 

Portodbwn',  a  thriving  little  town 
in  Armagh.    Pop.  5628. 

Portafer'ry,  a  town  in  Down,  on 
Strangford  Bay.    Pop.  1960.  * 

Portarlington,  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2681. 

Portrush',  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  to 
the  N.  of  Coleraine,  with  a  good 
harbour.    Pop.  1066. 

Portum^na,  a  town  in  Oalway,  on 
the  Shannon,  with  a  noble  castle. 
Pop.  1160. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  an  inland 
county  in  Leinster,  named  in  honour 
of  Queen  Mary  I.  of  England,  wife 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  Pop.  90,660. 

Queens'town,  formerly  Gove,a  town 
in  Great  Isluid,  in  Cork  harbour, 
with  magnifloent  quays  and  other 
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eoavenieiioea  fw  shipping.  Pop. 
8n7.-61, 61  N.  8, 18  W. 

RATHFRrLAND,  a*  town  in 
Down,  ritoated  on  an  eminence,  with 
Urge  linen  markets.    Pop.  1916. 

Rathkeale^,  a  town  in  Limerick, 
on  the  Deel,  once  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle.    Pop.  2761. 

Rathlin,  an  island  on  the  N.  of 
Antrim,  six  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
one  broad.— 66, 20  N.  6, 18  W. 

Ree,  a  lake  formed  by  the  Shannon 
below  Lanesboroagh,  in  which  are 
lome  beantifal  islands. 

Roeoom'^mon,  a  county  in  the  E.  of 
Connaught.    Pop.  167,272. 

Rosoom'mon,  the  county  town  <^ 
Boflcommon.    Pop.  2731. 

Roscreo^,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Tlpperary.    Pop.  3726. 

SHAITNON,  the  principal  rirer 
ot  Lrdand,  issaes  from  Lough  Allen 
hi  Leitrim,  passes  through  Loughs 
Bofin,Re6,andI>erg;  separates  Ros- 
common fimn  Leitrlm,  Longford, 
Westmeath.  and  King's  Conntyy— 
Galway  and  Glare  from  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry;  and  nills  into 
the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  264 
miles. 

Sker'ries,  a  small  seaport  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  opposite  the  rocks 
called  the  Skerry  Islands.  Pop.  2267. 
—68,  86  N.  6,  7  W. 

Skibbereen',  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  Den,  with  consider- 
sUe  linen  manufactures.    Pop.  8711. 

Sla''ney,a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  and  falls  into 
Wexford  harbour. 

SUeve  Bloom,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
in  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  2266 
liBethigh. 

Sli'go,  a  county  in  Connaught 
Pop.  124,846. 

SlKgo,  a  flourishing  seaport,  and 
capitu  of  the  above  county,  situated 
onSligoBay.  Pop.  10,698.— 64^  17  N. 
8^25W. 

Slyne  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W.  of 
Galway.— 63, 24  N.  10, 16  W. 

Strabane',  a  town  in  Tyrone,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  the 
Moume.    Pop.  4911. 

Strang'forcL  an  ancient  town  In 
Down,  near  tne  entrance  of  the  bay 
to  which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  407. 

Strang^ford,  a  beautiful  bav  in 
Down,  17  miles  lone  and  6  broad. 

Snir,  a  river  which  rises  in  Tip- 

Krary,  and  fUls  into  Waterfordhar- 
nr. 
SwU^y,  LoBgh,  a  bay  in  Donegal, 


affording  one  of  the  noblest  harbours 
in  Europe,  nearly  26  miles  long  and 
2  broad. 

TAL'LOW,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
on  the  Bride.    Pop.  1629. 

Tanderagee',  a  finely  situated  town 
in  Armagh,  in  the  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  Pop.  1186.— 64,  U  N. 
6,16W. 

Templemore^  a  town  in  Tipperarv, 
beautimlly  situated  near  the  Suir,  in 
a  highly  fertile  district  Pop.  4187. 
62, 48  N.  7,  49  W. 

Thom'astown,  a  town  in  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Nore.    Pop.  1426. 

Thurl«s,  a  town  in  Tippersry,  di- 
vided by  the  Suir.    Pop.  4866. 

Tippen/ry,  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Munster.    Pop.  249,106. 

Tippera'ry,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Tlpperary.    Pop.  6872. 

Tralee^,  the  county  town  of  Keny^ 
near  the  nead  of  Tralee  Bay.  Pop. 
10,309.-62, 16  N.  9, 48  W. 

Tramore^,  a  handsome  little  town 
in  the  counfp"  of  Waterford,  on  a  fine 
bay.    Pop.  liB47. 

Trim,  the  county  town  of  Heath, 
on  the  Boyne.    Pop.  2068. 

Tu'am,  a  town  in  Galway,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  4666. 

'Tttllamore',  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  King's  C»anty.    Pop.  4797. 

Tunow,  a  town  in  Carlow,  on  the 
Slaney.    Pop.  2383. 

Tuskar  Rock,  a  dangerous  rock  on 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  with  a  light- 
house.—62,  12  N.  6, 13  W. 

Tyrone'',  an  inland  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.    Pop.  238,500. 

UL^STER,  an  extensive  province 
in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  emigranta  fh>m  Scotland,  who 
profess  the  Presbyterian  religion. 
Pop.  1,914,236. 

Ur'ris  or  Er'ris  Head,  a  cape  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Mayo.— 64, 16  N. 
9,68W. 

YALENTIA,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  6  miles  long  and 
2  broad.— 61,  55  N.  10,  23  W. 

WATERFORD,  a  county  in  the 
8.  E.  of  Munster.    Pop.  134,262. 

Wa'terford,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  a  flourishing  seaport; 
with  an  excellent  harbour.  Pop. 
23,293.-62, 16  N.  7,  7  W. 

Westmeath^  an  inland  oonnty  in 
Leinstor.    Pop.  90^79. 

West'port,  a  well-built  seaport  in 
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Mayo,  on  Clew  Bay.  Pop.  8819.— 
63,  48  N.  9, 29  W. 

Wex'ford,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Leinster.    Pop.  143,964. 

Wex'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Wexford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney. 
Near  this  the  handful  of  Anglo- 
Normans,  who  began  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  landed  in  1 189.  Pop.  11,878. 
—62, 20  N.  8,  27  W. 

WlckHow,  a  maritime  connty  in 
Leinster,  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.    Pop.  88,479. 


WickHow,  a  seaport,  and  the 
county  town  of  Wicklow.  Pop.  SM8. 
About  two  miles  distant  is  Wiclilow 
Head,  with  two  lighthonsesw— 62,  66 
N.  6, 1  W. 

Wicklow  Mountains,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, 8000  feet  high ;  gold  has  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  de- 
scending firom  Groghan  Kinshela. 

YOUGHAL  (Yan1ial\  a  seaport 
in  Cork,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black- 
water.    Pop.  8614.— 61, 67  N.  7, 48  W. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

NORWAY 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Arctic 
and  Atlantic  Oceans;  S.  by  the  Skager  Rack;  E.  by 
Sweden.  It  contains  121,807  square  miles.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,701,756. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Aggerahuus  or  OhnaHcaiia — 

Aggershuas Ghbibtiania,  Drobak. 

Smaalehnen Moss,  Frederickahald,  Frederiokstad. 

Hedemarken Rongsyinger. 

Christian Lessee. 

Buskemd Drammen,  Kongsbeig. 

Jarlsberg  and  Laorvig Tonsberg,  Lanrvig. 

Christianaand — 

Bradsberg Skien,  Porsgmnd. 

Nedenaes Arendal. 

Lister  and  Mandal Christiansand,  Mandal. 

Stavanger Stavanger. 

Bergen — 

S.  and  N.  Bergenhnus Bergen,  Rosendal. 

Drontheim — 

Bomsdal Christiansnnd. 

B.  and  N.  Drontheim Drontheim,  Boiaaa. 

J^orcttand— 

Nordland Alstahong. 

Finmark     or     Norwegian 
Lapland Tromsoe,  Altengaard,  Hammerfest 

Islands. — Hitteren,  Vigten  Isles,  Lofoden  Isles,  Ma- 
goroe. 
Bays. — Christiania,  Hardanger,  Drontheim,  West  iiord. 
Cap£S. — ^NorUi  Cape,  the  Naze  or  Lindesnses. 
lioimTAiNS.— DoTT^field,  LangMdd,  Eiolen. 
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Lakes^— Miocen,  Rands,  Tyii,  Foemand. 
BiTEBS. — Glommeny  Dnunmoi,  Ldunren,  Tana. 

SWEDEN 

IsboandedX.bjFbimark;  W.  b7  Norway  and  the  Catte- 
gtt;  3.  bf  the  Baltic;  £.  by  the  Bakic,  the  Golf  of 
Bnrtinia,  and  Boaaa.  It  contains  168,042  square  miks. 
Its  popohoion  in  18G7  was  4,195,681. 

Dfrijfiou.  Chief  TovML 

SKsdem,  Proftr  'flr  SveaHamd^ — 

I,  pSBtia  .»»»—».««»«.»»»»».»»»#»»»  l>pMua» 
wwfmanland.. Westens,  Sala. 


Weraland — — Cttistad. 

Kof/iymihag. Fahlmi,  Heiemorm,  ElfredaL 


Ooterig^ycidad Liakopia^  Korikopin«,  Soderkoping. 

Odanr Calmar,  Wertemck,  Bor^hn. 


&>tt«EJ»r;;  and  Bohiu Gottenborg,  Udderalla. 


MabwAos...... ..«' — ^...Mahno,   Laodt  Ifdiingbuijg,  Laods- 

Cfooa. 


XorrlnCtea  or  Korth  Botfa- 

.Pitea,  Laka. 


CtMthorg-,^ Gelle,  Soderiuumi,  HodiksTan. 

ISLAMDS^ — Gothland,  Oland. 

Lakes. — ^Wener,  Wetter,  Hadar,  Hielmar. 

RiTEBS^— Gotlia,  Motala,  Dahl,  Tomea,  Lnlea,  Clara, 


FowEias  P088E8SIOH.— Island  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  the 
Wertln&a. 
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BEMABX8. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  ancient 
ikandinavia,  extend  from  55*"  20'  to  71**  11'  N.  lat  and  from  5" 
to  31**  £.  long.,  being  about  1150  miles  in  length;  the  breadth 
varying  from  200  to  450  miles. 

NoRWAT. — ^The  aspect  of  Norway  is  wild  but  picturesque  and 
in  many  places  sublime.  Mountains  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys or  extensive  lakes,  immense  pine-forests,  rocks,  and  catar- 
acts, are  the  striking  features  of  the  landscape.  The  great 
range  of  mountains  (the  Mons  Sevo  of  ancient  geography) 
stretching  northward  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Gape,  and 
dividing  Norway  from  Sweden,  is  of  various  elevation.  The 
Dovrdfield,  the  central  and  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  rises  in 
soma  places  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  rivers  of  Norway  are  numerous,  but  in  general  rapid 
and  rock-bound ;  and,  when  swollen  by  the  sudden  melting  of 
tlie  snow,  they  overflow  their  banks  with  great  friry,  often 
sweeping  com,  cattle,  and  cottages  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
whole  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  gulfs  and  friths  or  fiords^ 
and  covered  by  a  succession  of  islands,  many  of  them  vast  in- 
sulated masses  of  rock,  inhabited  by  innumerable  birds  which 
furnish  the  eider  down  of  commerce.  Among  the  Lofoden  Isles 
is  the  dangerous  whirlpool  called  the  Malstrom. 

So  rude  and  barren  is  the  s(h1  of  Norway  in  general,  that 
though  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  only  a  small  part  is 
under  tillage.  In  some  districts  however,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  there  are  tracts  of  consid- 
erable fertility.  The  crops  are  barley  and  oats,  flax  and  hemp. 
Our  common  fruits  are  cultivated  with  success ;  but  gardening 
is  imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  interior  of  Norway,  although  the  cold  of  winter  is  in- 
tense, the  air  is  pure  and  serene,  and  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity.  On  the  coast  the  temperature  is  milder,  being  soft- 
ened by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream ;  but  the  atmosphere 
is  often  loaded  with  clouds  and  fogs.  The  shortness  of  the 
warm  season  in  summer  is  compensated  by  the  length  of  the 
day;  for  the  sun  is  scarcely  five  hours  below  the  horizon, 
even  in  the  southern  provinces ;  while,  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  there  are  weeks  during  which  it 
does  not  set  Vegetation  is  accordingly  extremely  rapid ;  and, 
within  three  months,  the  com  is  sown,  ripens,  and  is  reaped. 
In  winter,  again,  the  day  is  proportionally  short, — and  in  the 
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uOTthem  remans  there  is  an  niuntemipted  night  of  sererai 
weeks'  duration,  reHered  only  by  moonlight  brightly  reflected 
from  the  snow,  and  by  the  anrora  boiealis,  which  in  those  high 
latitudes  is  pecoliarly  brilliant. 

Many  of  the  animals  conmion  to  the  other  ooontries  of  Europe 
aie  to  be  found  in  Norway.  The  horses  and  homed  cattle  are 
small ;  but  the  fonner  are  hardy,  and  the  latter  easily  fisittened. 
Goats  are  more  numerous  thim  sheep.  The  rein-deer  is  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Laplander,  and  its  care  is  almost  his  sole 
occupation ;  the  milk  and  flesh  serre  him  for  food,  and  the  skins 
fiarclotiiing.  The  country  abounds  with  game  of  Yarious  kinds, 
and  its  coasts  with  cod  and  shell-fish.  Among  its  wild  ani- 
mals are  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  lemming,  the  last  a  species 
of  lat,  which,  proceeding  in  immense  swarms  from  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  towards  the  coast,  devours  in  its  progress  every 
production  of  the  soiL 

The  sUver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  the  copper  mines  of  Roraas, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  Arendal  and  other  places,  are  rich  and 
productiYe.  These  mines,  with  the  pine-forests  and  the  fish-* 
eneB,  supply  th&  principal  articles  of  the  export  trade. 

The  Norwegians  are  simple,  hospitable,  frank,  and  braYC^ 
They  are  not  deficient  in  ingenuity,  although  their  literature  is 
still  in  a  backward  state.  Christiania  has  a  uniYcrsity  founded 
by  the  Danes  in  1811,  and  primary  instruction  is  furnished  in 
every  parish  by  schoolmasters  who  are  supported  by  a  tax  on 
the  inhabitants.  Schools  of  a  higher  class  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  towns.  Norway  was  governed  by  its  native  monarchs 
till  the  year  1397,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Denmark  by  the 
famous  Union  of  Calmar,  It  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1814, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
It  enjoys,  however,  a  free  constitution,  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  under  the  Danish  rule. 

SwEDBH. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  aspect  of  Nor- 
way is  equally  applicable  to  Sweden.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ridges  on  the  west  and  north,  it  is  not  indeed  a  mountainous 
country ;  but  it  is  diversified  by  lakes,  rocks,  cataracts,  and 
green  valleys.  The  forests  occupy  more  than  a  half  of  the 
sur£su!e.  The  lakes  which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  are,  in  general,  vast  sheets  of  pure  transparent  water, 
and  cover  about  4000  square  miles. 

The  dimate,  though  very  cold  in  winter,  is  less  severe  than 
aoight  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude,  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom lying  within  the  arctic  circle;  aicid  the  steady  equable 
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weatheFi  and  pore  air,  without  violent  winds  or  frequent  thawi, 
render  even  winter  a  pleasant  season.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
great  and  the  YOgetation  rapid.  The  trees  and  plants  of  Sweden 
are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  excepti<m 
of  the  furze,  the  broom,  and  the  walnut-tree,  which  cannot  with- 
stand the  long  and  severe  cold  of  a  Swedish  winter.  Wheat 
can  be  raised  in  the  southern  proYinces  only,  where  our  common 
fruit-trees  likewise  grow.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  more 
generally  cultivated.  Berries  of  different  kinds  grow  spontane- 
ously and  luxuriantly. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  imperfectly  developed; 
the  former,  however,  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Sweden  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
mineral  treasures.  At  present  not  less  than  25,000  persons 
find  employment  in  their  extraction.  The  copper- mines  of 
Dalecarlia  are  particularly  famous,  and  the  iron  of  Danemora  is 
of  the  best  quality.  The  chief  exports  of  Sweden  are  timber, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch  and  tar,  alum,  potash,  and  dried  fish. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  much  increased 
by  canals,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Gotha  Canal,  completed 
m  1832,  passes  through  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  and  connects 
the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat.  More  recently  a  railway  has 
been  constructed  between  Lake  Mselar  and  Lake  Wener. 

The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  power 
of  the  king  being  circumscribed  by  the  Dietor  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  The  established  religion,  both  in  Sweden 
and  in  Norway,  is  the  Lutheran,  the  form  of  church  government 
being  episcopal.  There  are  two  universities,  those  of  Upsala 
and  Lund,  and  primary  instruction  is  effectually  provided  for, 
since  every  adult  person  must  be  able  to  read  before  he  can 
exercise  any  act  of  majority.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of 
3000  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  the  gynmasia  or  provin- 
cial high  schools,  and  other  kindred  institutions.  In  manners 
the  Swedes  are  very  much  like  the  Norwegians.  Although  they 
cannot  boast  of  very  many  great  names  in  literature,  in  botanical 
science  that  of  Linnaeus  is  yet  without  a  rivaL 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Norway  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Nor- 
way? Name  the  principal  towns  of  Aggershuus  or  Christiania. 
Name  the  towns  of  Finmark.  What  are  the  principal  islands  oi 
Norway  ?  Name  its  inrineipal  bays.  Name  its  capes.  What  are  its 
moontains?  What  are  its  chief  lakes?  What  are  its  principal  rivers? 
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How  is  Sweden  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  sc^nare  miles? 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  its  divisions.  Name 
the  towns  of  Norrland ;  of  Sweden  Proper ;  of  Gothland.  Where 
are  Christiania,  I^Jiiy  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Pitea,  Fahlun,  Lofoden 
Isles,  Dovr^eld,  Dahl,  Glommen,  Tomea,  Kiolen,  Njkoping,  Hit- 
teren,  Oland?  etc.     What  foreign  colony  does  Sweden  possess? 

Between  what  de^ees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  Norway  and 
Sweden  situated  ?  What  are  their  length  and  breadth  ?  Describe 
the  general  aspect  of  Norway.  What  are  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
Norway  ?  To  what  heieht  do  they  rise  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  rirers?  What  is  uie  appearance  of  tiie  coast?  Where  and 
what  is  the  Malstrom  ?  Li  wnat  state  are  the  soil  and  agriculture 
of  Norway  ?  Are  there  any  tracts  of  great  fertility  ?  What  are 
the  principal  crops? 

Deseribe  the  climate  of  Norway.  How  is  the  shortness  of  the 
warm  season  compensated  ?  Within  what  Sjpace  of  time  is  the  com 
sown  and  reaped?  Describe  the  winter  or  the  northern  regions. 
What  is  remarkable  about  the  horses  and  homed  cattle  of  Norway? 
What  animal  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Norwegian 
Liq^anders?  What  wild  animals  are  found  in  Norway?  Which 
of  them  is  peculiarly  destructiye  ?  What  mines  in  Norway.are  par- 
ticularly productive  ?    What  are  its  principal  exports  ? 

What  IS  the  national  character  of  the  Norwegians?  What  is 
the  state  of  their  literature?  Mention  the  provisions  for  national 
education.  Till  what  period  did  Norway  contmue  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  native  monarchs?  To  what  country  was  it  then  an- 
nexed? When  was  it  ceded  to  Sweden?  How  is  it  now  governed? 

Is  Sweden  a  mountainous  country?  How  is  it  diversified?  What 
is  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape  ?  What  extent  do  the  lakes 
occupy?  Describe  the  climate  of  Sweden.  What  renders  even 
the  wmters  pleasant  there  ?  What  country  does  Sweden  resemble 
in  its  trees  and  plants  ?  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  similarity  ? 
In  what  provinces  is  wheat  raised?  What  other  crops  are  more 
general  ?    What  fruits  ^ow  spontaneously  ? 

In  what  state  are  agnculture  and  manufactures?  For  what  has 
Sweden  be^i  long  noted?  Which  of  its  mines  are  particularly 
famous  ?  What  are  its  chief  exports  ?  What  has  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country?  Between  what  lakes  has  a 
railway  been  made? 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  government?  What  is  the  established 
religion  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway  ?  What  is  the  state  of 
education  in  Sweden?  What  people  do  the  Swedes  resemble  in 
manners?  Of  what  great  name  in  botanical  science  can  Sweden. 
boast? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AG'GERSHUUS  (hoo8>,  or  Chris- 
tiania, a  province  and  bishop's  see 
in  Norway,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  divided  into 
■Ix  baiUwicka.    Pop.  448,476. 

Al^'stahong,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, caidtu  of  the  province  and 
balliwi^  of  Nordlaad,  on  a  small 
lalaad.    It  ia  the  aeat  of  the  most 


northerly  bishopric  in  Europe.  Pop. 
600.— 66*  64'  N.  lat.  l^  40'  E.  long. 

Al'tengaard,  a  town  in  Finmark, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  Pop. 
2000.-69,  66  N.  28,  8  E. 

Aren'dal,  a  small  seaport  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  S.  coast  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  2200.— 68, 26  N.  8, 48  E. 

BER'QEN,a  province  and  bishop's 

d2 
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■ee  In  the  S.  W.  of  Nonray^eoiitidii- 
Ing  two  bftlHwicks :— S.  Bergenhans, 
pop.  141,106;  N.  Bergenhmis,  pop. 
86^. 

Ber^gen,  the  capital  of  the  above 
proTince,  one  of  the  most  flonriahing 
eommercial  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  S0,4O2.-«0,  24  N.  6, 18  E. 

Blekinge',  a  maritime  laen  or  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  the  prorince 
of  Gothland,  with  ezteniive  fisheries. 
Pop.  127,708.  , 

Ufintliolm,  the  only  town  or  land- 
ing-place iu  the  island  of  Oland. 

Both'iiia,  an  extensive  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
East  Bothnia  now  belongs  to  Russia ; 
West  and  North  Bothnia  to  Sweden. 
See  Pitea  and  Umea. 

Both'nia,  Gulf  of.  a  branch  of  the 
Baltic,  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Finland. 

Brads^Mrg,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  82,037. 

Busk^erud,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggershuus.  Pop. 
99,276. 

CAL^MAR,  a  fertile  maritime 
government  of  Sweden,  lying  along 
the  Baltic  coast    Pop.  287,458. 

CaI'mar,  a  8ei4;)ort  and  capital  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  sound 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  derives 
celebrity  from  the  treaty  of  1307,  by 
which  Queen  Margaret  united  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Pop.  9200.— 66, 40  N.  16, 
90  E. 

Carlscro^'na,  a  strong  seaport  of 
Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Blekinge,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  Pop. 
17,171.-56, 9  N.  16,  35  E. 

Carlstad^  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Wener,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clara,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  4728 — 60, 23  N.  13, 
27  E. 

Gaftegat.  See  the  Descriptive 
Table  of  Denmark. 

Christ'ian,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggershuus.  Pop. 
124,968. 

Chbistia'^kta,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  province  of  Aggers- 
huus. It  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Christianla  Bay,  which  penetrates 
above  60  miles  Into  the  interior,  and 
is  studded  with  islands. 


It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  univer- 1  bonihood  are  rich  copper-minet. 
■ity.  Pop.  6^618.-<e,  64 N.  10,60  E.  1 19,287.-68, 26  N.  10, 24  E. 


ChrlstiaiiBand',  a  pro^nee  and 
bishop's  see  in  the  aonth  of  Norway, 
now  divided  into  (bar  bailiwicks. 
Pop.  828,563. 

Christiansand',  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  at  the  hc«d  ot  a  deep 
bay.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  eathedrat 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,876. 
—58. 8  N.  7,  57  E. 

Christianstad',  a  fertile  govern- 
ment of  Sweden.    Pop.  226,419. 

Christianstad^  a  fbrtifled  town  on 
the  Baltic,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.  Pop.  6422.— 66L  0  N. 
14, 5  E. 

ChristianBund',  a  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Norway,  in  Drontheim, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  8163.—^ 
6  N.  7,  49  E. 

Cla'ra,  a  river  which  traverses 
Lake  Fcemund  in  Norway,  and  enters 
Lake  Wener  at  Carlstad. 

DABL,  a  river  in  Sweden,  which 
rises  among  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains, and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  near  Gefle. 

Dalecar'lia,  an  ancient  province  of 
Sweden,  traversed  by  the  river  DaU, 
now  the  govemfaient  of  Koppaiberg, 
ftuned  for  its  rich  copper-n^es  aim 
the  bravery  of  the  peasants.  Pop. 
177.196. 

Duiemo'ra,  a  town,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  villages,  in  Sweden 
Proper,  celebrated  for  its  ironnnines. 
Pop.  400. 

Dov'rMeld  or  Dofrines,  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  Norwegian  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. Sneehatten,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, is  7620  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Dramnun  (Dram),  a  river  in  the 
S.  of  Norway,  down  which  immense 

S[uantities  of  timber  are  floated ;  it 
alls  into  the  W.  side  of  Christianla 
Bay. 

Dramm«n,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Aggershnna,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Drammen,  with  a  great 
export  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  13,870. 
-59,  39  N.  10,  28  E. 

Drolbak,  a  eeaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Aggershuus,  on 
Christianla  Bay.    Pop.  1476. 

Dron'thelm,  or  Trond'Tieira,  a  pro- 
vince and  bishop's  see  In  the  centre 
of  Norway,  containing  three  baili- 
wicks.   Pop.  295,877. 

Dron'thelm,  a  seaport  and  capital 
of  the  above  province,  situated  on  a 
fine  bay;  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  Norwegian  kings.    In  itsneigh- 
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ELFS30BO,  a  lam  or  govem- 
ment  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  ot 
Gothland.    Pop.  282,258. 

Elfee'dal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Kopparberg,  on  the 
Dahl,  where  there  are  valuable  qaar- 
ries  of  porphyry.— 61, 16  N.  14,  0  E. 

FAITLUN  (Faaoon),  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Kopparberg,  in 
Sweden ;  in  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  rich  copper-mines.  Fop.  6126. — 
(»,35N.  16,S8E. 

Fin'mark,  an  extensive  region  of 
Norway,  in  Nordland,  called  like- 
wise Norwegian  Lapland.  F.  66,490. 

FoB^mond,  a  lake  in  Aggershnus, 
near  the  borders  of  Sweden. 

Fred^erickshald,  a  town  in  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Aggershnus ; 
in  besieging  Frederickstein,  its  for- 
tress, Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was 
killed  in  17ia  Pop.  9219.-69, 7  N. 
11. 21  E. 

Fred'erickstad,  a  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Aggershnus,  at  the 
month  of  the  Olommen.  Pop.  267S. 
-69, 12  N.  11,  0  E. 

GEFXEBORG,  a  fertile  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  lying  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  146,256. 

Gefle,  a  seaport,  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  government, with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  12,908.-60, 89  N. 
17, 8  E. 

Gelliva'ra,  a  mountain  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Sweden,  1800  feet 
hi^  and  believed  to  consist  wholly 
of  excellent  iron-ore. 

Glommen,  the  lai^^t  river  of  Nor- 
way, rises  in  the  Dovr^field  Moun- 
tains, and  &lls  into  the  Skager  Rack 
near  Frederickstad. 

Go'tha,  a  large  river  in  Sweden, 
which  issues  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  Lake  Wener,  and  Calls  into  the 
Cattegat  at  Gottenburg. 

Go'tha,  Canal  of,  connecting  the 
Baltic  with  the  Cattegat  at  Gotten- 
burg. By  the  completion  of  this 
canal  in  1832,  an  internal  navigation, 
by  means  of  the  lakesWener,  Wetter, 
etc,  has  been  formed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Gothland,  a  large  division  of  Swe- 
den, forming  the  southern  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  monarchy,  now 
^vided  into  twelve  governments. 

Goth^nd,  a  large  island  and  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  the  Bidtic. 
Fop.  64,023. 

uof  tenburg  and  Bohus,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Cattegat,with  fisheries  and  good  pas- 
ture.   Pop.  236,843. 


Goftenburg,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government^  on  the  Cattegat  A 
great  many  British  merchants  reside 
here.  Fop.  48,217.-67, 42  N.  if,  66  E. 

HAL^'LAND,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  with  extensive  forests  and 
salmon  fisheries.    Fop.  106,726. 

Halm'stad,  a  strong  seaport,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  Cattegat.  Fop.  4071.— 66, 48  N. 
12^  £. 

Ham^'merfest,  a  small  town  on  an 
island  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Finmark.  Pop.  400.— 70,  49  N. 
28,66E. 

.  Hede^marken,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Aggershnus. 
Pop.  120,442. 

Hedtf'mora,  a  small  town  of  Swe- 
den, situated  in  a  fertile  part  of  Kop- 
parberg.   Pop.  1167. 

HeKsingborg,  a  seaport  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Malmo,  on  the  Sound,  op- 
posite Elsinore  in  Denmark.  Pop. 
6832.-66,  9  N.  12, 44  E. 

Her'nosand,  a  small  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  Wester 
Norrland.  Pop.  3228.-62,  83  N. 
18,0  E. 

HieKmar,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  be- 
tween lakes  Wener  and  Mselar. 

Hit'teren,  a  considerable  island  of 
Norway,  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim. 
Pop.  3700. 

Hu^'diksvall,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
2743. 

Hueen'',  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound,  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brahft. 

JAEMTXAND,  a  mountainous 
government  of  Sweden,  in  Norrland. 
Pop.  69,667. 

Jarls'n[)erg  and  Laur^vig,  a  baili- 
wick of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggershnus.    Fop.  86,433. 

Jonkop'ing,  an  interior  govern- 
ment of  Sweden.    Pop.  186,848. 

Jonkop'ing,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
Lake  Wetter.  Fop.  10,371.— 67, 47  N. 
14j7E. 

KIOTiEN,  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating Norway  from  Sweden,  the 
highest  of  which,  Sulitelma,  is  6200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Kongs'lrarg,  a  town  of  Norway,  in 
Aggershuus,  on  the  Lauven,  cole- 
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brated  for  Its  silTer-mineB.  Pop. 
8936.-^,  89  N.  9,  S7  E. 

Kongs'vinger,  a  small  town  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Aggers- 
huus. ' 

Kop'parberg,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  comprehending  the  ancient 
province  of  Dalecarlia.    Population 

177,195. 

Kron'oberg,  a  leun  or  government 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Goth- 
land.   Pop.  164,949. 

LANDSCRO'N  A,  a  seaport  in  the 
government  of  Malmohus,  on  the 
Sound,  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  6918. 
— 55,6N.  12.  48E. 

Lan^'g^field,  the  sonthem  part  of 
the  great  Norwegian  chain  of  monn- 
tains,  from  the  Naze  to  the  N.  of  the 
province  of  Bei^n.  SkagstAl-tind, 
the  loftiest  summit,  is  8101  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Lapland,  the  most  northerly  conn- 
try  of  Europe,  extending  above  600 
miles  firom  the  North  Cape  to  the 
White  Sea  in  Russia.  It  is  divided  [ 
into  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  and  although  it  con- 
tains about  130,000  square  miles,  the 
entire  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000. 

Laur'vig,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
Aggershuus,  on  theW.  side  of  Ghris- 
tiania  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lau- 
ven,  remarkable  for  its  foundries. 
Pop.  3400.-69,  6  N.  10, 10  E. 

Lau'ven  or  Lon^ven,  a  river  of 
Norway,  which  rises  in  the  Lang^^ 
field  Mountains,  passes  Kongsberg, 
and  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack  at 
Laurvig. 

Lessoe',  a  small  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  N.  of  the  province  of  Aggers- 
huus. 

Lindesnns.    See  Naze. 

Linkop^ing,  the  chief  town  of  the 

government  of  Oestergothland,  in 
weden,  in  a  fertile  plain ;  its  cathe- 
dral, if  that  of  Upsala  be  excepted, 
is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
6861.-^  24  N.  16,  49  E. 

Lofo'den  Isles,  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway,  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  cod  and  herring 
fishery,  which  employs,  in  the  fish- 
ing season,  20,000  men.  The  gjoup 
consists  of  five  large  and  several 
■mall  islanda.  Permanent  popula- 
tion 4000. 

Ln'lea,  a  town  of  Norrland,  in  the 
soYemment  of  Norbotten,  on  the 
Onlf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of 
tiM  JjOm,  a  riTtr  vhleh  has  agreat 


waterfall  said  to  be  half  a  mile  broad. 
Pop.  1681.-66,  36  N.  S2, 16  E. 

Lund,  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Malmohus,  on  the  Sound,  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Pop.  10,2^—  66, 42 
N.  13. 10  E. 

MiG'L  AR,  a  large  lake  of  Sweden, 
extending  from  Stockholm  76  mfles 
into  the  interior,  and  containing 
about  13,000  islands. 

Ma'geroe,  a  bare  and  rocky  island 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, inhabited  by  four  or  five  fa- 
milies. The  Nortii  Cape  forms  its 
northern  extremity. 

Mal'mo,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port, the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Malmohus,  on  the  Sound,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  22,711.-66,  36  N.  18,  0  E. 

Mal'mohus,  the  most  southerly 
government  of  Sweden,  rich  in  agri- 
cultural produce.    Pop  312362. 

MaKstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  Isles. 
—67,  47  N.  11,  60  E. 

Man^'dal,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  73,785. — A  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  above  bailiwick,  on  a  bay 
near  the  Naze.    Pop.  2860. 

M  a'riestad ,  a  town  of  S  weden,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Skaraborg, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  LakeWener.  Pop. 
2337.-68, 42  N.  13,60  £. 

Mios'en,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  Ag- 
gershuus, 60  miles  long  and  16  brosd. 

Moss,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggei;^nus,  on  Chris- 
tUnia  Bay.  Pop.  8132.— 69,  26  N. 
10,  37  E. 

Motala,  a  river  in  Sweden,  issuing 
from  Lake  Wetter,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  below  Norrkoping. 

NAZE,  a  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Norway.— 67, 
68  N.  7, 3  E. 

Ned''«naes,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  68,062. 

Norrboften,  a  government  of  Swe- 
den, in  Norrland,  comprehending 
North  Bothnia.    Pop.  194,068. 

Nord^yn,  a  promontory  in  Fin- 
mark,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
oondnental  Europe.— 71,  8  N.  27, 
68  E. 

Norrkop^g,  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Oestergothland,  near 
the  month  of  tiie  Motala.  Pop. 
23,709.-68, 83  N.  16, 12  B. 

Norrland,  a  lai^  division  of  Swe- 
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den,  indiidiiig  North  and  West 
Bothnia,  now  divided  into  fire  gor- 
ernments.  ^ 

Nord'land,  a  moTinoe  and  bl8bop*8 
fee  in  the  N.  of  Norway,  eompriaing 
1  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  and 
Fhunark.    Pop.  189,846. 

North  Cape,  in  the  island  of  Ha- 
geroe,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Norwegian  Lapland,  and  of  all  En- 
rope,  excepting  the  northern  extre- 
mitr  of  Nora  Zembla.— 71, 10  N.  25, 
60  E. 

Nyhop'ing,  a  maritime  town,  the 
capital  of  the  goremment  of  Soder- 
manland,  on  the  Baltic.  Initsneigh- 
bonrfaood  are  mines  of  cobalt.  Pop. 
4825.-66^  46  N.  17, 1  E. 

OESTEBGOTHXAND,  a  fertile 
agrienltnral  government  of  Sweden. 
Pm.  9S6fiOl, 

(rland,  an  island  on  the  S.  E. 
eoast  of  Sweden,  belonging  to  the 

^emment  of  Calmar:  it  is  SOmfles 
^  and  from  8  to  14  broad,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Soond  of  Calmar.    Pop.  S3/)00. 

Orebit/,  an  inland  goremment  of 
Bveden,  with  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
cobalt,  etc    Pop.  186,792. 

Orebn/,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
government,  near  the  W.  shore  of 
tiie  Lake  Hielmar.  Pop.  4300.-69, 
17  N.  16,  9  E. 

Oregrnnd',  a  small  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  684. 

Oitenrand",  the  chief  place  in  the 
government  of  Jaemtland,  on  the  E. 
Shore  of  Lake  Storrion.    Pop.  1600. 

PITE'A,  the  chief  town  in  the 
government  of  Norrbotten,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Fop.  1667. — 66, 
90  N.  21, 40  E. 

Pite'a,  a  river  in  Sweden,  govern- 
ments of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbot- 
ten, enters  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  town  of  Pitea. 

Pors'gmnd,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Ski^ger  Back,  with  eon- 
aiderable  teade  in  timber.  Pop.  1750. 

BANDS,  a  lake  in  Norway,  in  the 
^t>vince  of  Aggershnus. 

Boms'dal.  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
In  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Pop. 
104,340. 

Bo'raas,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Drontheim,  at  the  base 
of  the  Dovrfcfield  Mountains;  near 
It  are  fiunoos  copper-mines.  Pop. 
aG00.--e2, 82  N.  11, 17  E. 

BoaandaF;  a  nnall  town  of  Nor- 


way, in  the  provinee  of  Bergen,  on 
Hardanger  Fiord,  near  whfeh  are 
rich  oopper-mines. 

SAXA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Westroanland,  re- 
markable for  its  silver-mines.  Pop. 
8407.-60, 67  N.  16,  30  E. 

Sigtn'na,  a  small  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Stock- 
holm, on  an  arm  of  Lake  Melar. 
Pop.  460. 

Ska'ra,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Skaraborg.  Pop.  1628. 

Skar^aborg,  a  government  of  Swe- 
den, between  Lake  Wener  and  Lake 
Wetter.    Pop.  248,074. 

Skien,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Christiansand,  on  a  river 
flowing  into  a  bay  of  the  Skager 
Back.   Pop.  1900.— 69, 10  N.  9, 80  E. 

Smaal^eAnen,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Aggershnus. 
Pop.  96,868. 

Soderiuunn',  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with 
doth  mannflMtnres  and  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  2966.— 61, 18  N.  17, 2  E. 

Soderkoplng,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Oestergoth- 
land,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gotha 
Canal  into  the  Baltic  Pop.  1679.— 
68, 26  N.  16, 20  E. 

Sodermanland,  an  agricultural  go- 
vernment of  Sweden.    Pop.  185/)00. 

Star'anger,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  104,868. 

Star'anger,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  bailiwick,  on  the  W.  coast. 
Pop.  16,647.— 66,  58  N.  5,  36  E. 

Stockholm,  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  forming  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Sudermania, 
and  containing  the  celebrated  iron- 
mines  of  Danemora.    Pop.  130,971. 

SrocK^'HOLif,  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den, beautifully  situated  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  Lake  Mtelar  with  the  Baltic 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland, 
and  partly  on  several  islands  con- 
nected by  bridges.  It  forms  the 
chief  mercantile  emporium  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  royal  pal- 
ace, the  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
the  hall  of  the  Diet.  The  squares 
and  public  places  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  statues,  and  in  the 
environs  are  beautiful  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Pop.  140,251^—60, 
22  N.  18, 4  E. 
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Stontkopparberg.  SeeKopparberg. 

Sweden  Proper,  a  large  division 
comprehending  the  central  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  now  diviaed  into 
■even  {oom  or  difltricts. 

TA^NA,  a  liyer  of  Lapland,  which 
forms  for  150  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  and  fklls 
into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Tons'lwrg,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  AggershnuSv  on 
the  W.sideofChristianiaBay.  Fop. 
2200.— 69, 18  N.  10,  23  E. 

Tor'nea,  a  river  of  Sweden,  has  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
traverses  Lake  Tomea,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Tor'nea,  a  town  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1800 :  it  stands  on  a  small  island 
in  the  river  Tomea.  Pop.  700.— 65, 
60  N.  24, 10  E. 

Tor^risdal,  a  river  in  Norway, 
flowing  into  the  Skager  Rack  at 
Christiansand. 

Trom^soe,  a  town  in  Norway,  the 
capital  of  Finmark,  on  a  small  island. 
Pop.  738. 

Tu'naberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Sodermanland,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  large  iron-works. 
Pop.  2600.— 58, 40  N.  17,  0  £. 

Tyri  (Te'ree),  a  lake  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggershuus,  15 
miles  long. 

UDDEVALTiA,  a  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Gotten- 
burg,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Cattegat. 
Pop.  4807. 

U^'mea,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  chief  town  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Westerbotten,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
1950.— €3,  49  N.  20, 27  E. 

Uppsala,  a  government  of  Sweden, 
with  extensive  iron-works.  Pop. 
98,651. 

Up'sala  or  Up'sal,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  an  ancient 
city,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  in 
which  Linneeus  was  a  professor.  It 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  Swed- 


ish monarehs.    Pop.  11,090.— 69,  53 
N.  17, 86  E. 

VIGTEN  ISLES,  a  group  of 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim. 

WARDHUUS  (Yar'do),  a  smaU 
isluid,  with  a  fort,  on  the  N.  E.coast 
of  Finmark.— 70, 22  N.  81, 7  E. 

Weu'^er,  a  large  lake  in  Sweden, 
forming,  bv  the  Gotha  Canal,  one  of 
the  great  channels  of  communication 
between  Gottenburg  and  the  Baltic. 

We'^nersborg,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Elfsborg,  on  Lake 
Wener,  near  the  efflux  of  the  river 
Gotha.  Pop.  406a— 58, 23  N.  12, 18  E. 

Wermland  (Yermland),  a  govern* 
ment  of  Sweden,  on  the  Norwegian 
frontier,  with  great  iron-mines.  Pop. 
264.393. 

Wes'teras,  a  commercial  town  of 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Westmanland,  and  a  bishop*8  see,  on 
Lake  Mselar.  Pop.  4661.— 69, 36  N. 
16,  32  E. 

Westerbof  ten,  a  government  oi 
Sweden,  in  Norrland,  comprehending 
West  Bothnia.    Pop.  90,816. 

Wester  Norrland,  a  maritime  gov. 
emment  of  Sweden,  in  Norrland, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  130,885. 

Wes'tervick,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Calmar,  on  the 
Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
5330.— 67,  46  N.  16,  38  E. 

West  Fiord,  a  great  sound  separai- 
ingtheLofoden  Isles  from  the  main- 
land of  Norway,  through  which  the 
tides  of  the  Northern  Ocean  rush 
with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

West'manland,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  containing  the  rich  silver- 
mines  of  Sala.    Pop.  98,941. 

Wef  ter,  a  lake  in  Sweden,  90  miles 
long  and  16  broad,  communicating 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  river  Motala. 

Wex'io,  the  chief  town  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kronoberg.  Pop.  164.949. 
—56, 44  N.  14,  61  E. 

Wis'by,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Gomland,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop.  Pop.  6043.— 67, 14  N. 
18,28E. 
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b  UmdwM  X.  bf  tbe  Skager  Rack;  W.  b3r  the  Gennan 
Own  ^  Kotdi  Sea ;  &  bf  SdiktwigHcdsteio ;  Rb^tlie 
Caas^it.  tibe  8o«i4  aod  tibe  Bahk.  It  coataiM  14,493 
f7BS«  Bike.    The  pofolatkm  k  1,608,095. 


Ifiiwii  HciCB,  i(  Wi—iii  P.^XorgCTAMj^    BaOulde,     ElMure, 


»»^^»»»^^#»^, 


UuuL  Fabc«r«  etc XtfilK^e,  KakslunrTKjkiobioi^ 

Sisiit/iidaad Aarfans,  Aalbor;^  Kaatea. 


la  l^U^tbe  vodernieotMMttd  doduef  weresepanU^ 
Daaaaik.  and  have  been  antieial  to  the  PniiwandoiBinM^^ 


,g<>le— %,  Fk—borg,  T^mainawi. 


ladadifle^  a  popablMW  Cff  l/XfOvOOQl 

ffSjim,  GvLFB,  A%D  BiiTS.-'The  Sound,  the  Great 
B^  ti^  Little  Belt,  Ljin  Fiord,  Taimu  Baj,  TanmMT 
Bar.  Kk^  Bajr,  Fnesto  Baj,  Seiero  Bay. 

C.UXX— 'The  Skaw,  the  Uom. 

IsLAnm  miijeci  to  Drnmaark^ — ^In  the  Atlantic,  Iceland ; 
ia  dK  Oennan  Ocean  or  Xofth'Sea,  the  Faroe  Ldands. 

It^jKOfi^  FossE«iro5S.'In  theWest  Indies,  Sanu  Cmz ; 
ia  the  Aretk  Ocean,  Greenland* 


DenaatHk  ^niMibsU  </  an  e%t«attre  pmmtola  (the  Chermwr 
htm»  CM/r^i€a  of  dK  ancaentu;  and  a  munlMT  4f  islands  to  the 
«att  <<  the  jttm^aanA,  ^xelamre  of  the  isle  of  Bomlvyliii,  it 
£ft)f  Utv'!^  54*  9r  and  5r  44'  X.  lat,  and  between  ^  6'  and 
\TV/  IL  loD^.  Itif  l«i}g;d^  from  TaaJand  Island  to  the  j^kair, 
ja  2:10  ml]«f ;  its  bnsadth,  fkom  Copenhagen  to  the  Xorth  gea, 

IT'S  mI^:3L 

Tbe  Daniili  pensnsola  is  a  rast  plain,  presenting  little 
▼vxty,  a»l  seareelx  interropted  eren  by  gmtle  sw^la.  lu 
kkai  af«  snail,  hot  eseeedsngl J  mmiercms ;  j^  sereial  of  them 
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are  admired  for  their  beautiful  scenery.  The  coast,  which  ex- 
tends more  than  4000  miles,  is  indented  by  innumerable  creeks 
and  bays.  Of  the  islands,  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  and  Falster 
are  fertile  and  pleasant  The  climate  of  Denmark  is  humid, 
but  temperiite  for  such  a  latitude.  Its  winters  are  rarely  so 
severe  that  the  seas  are  coTered  with  ice. 

In  Jutland,  the  country  presents  the  dreary  aspect  of  moors 
and  brushwood,  with  wastes  of  red  sand  aUnost  destitute  of 
vegetation.  On  the  coasts,  the  aspect  is  more  cheering.  The 
eastern  coast  is  varied  by  a  number  of  fertile  tracts ;  and  on 
the  west  are  to  be  seen  rich  pastures  of  the  most  beautiful 
verdure. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  chiefly  rye,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  pease,  and  potatoes ;  wheat  is  but  partially  cultivated ; 
madder  and  tobacco  are  raised  on  the  richer  soils ;  minerals 
are  scarce. 

The  fisheries  in  the  bays  and  creeks  are  valuable,  and  furnish 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  The  Danes 
are  good  farmers,  and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  their  prin- 
cipal employment.  Their  manufactures  are  neither  numerous 
nor  importajit,  but  their  commerce  is  considerable.  Railways 
have  been  formed  in  Zealand,  from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore,  and 
from  Copenhagen  to  Roskilde,  thence  to  Korsor ;  in  Funen, 
from  Nyborg  to  Middlefart ;  and  in  Jutiand,  from  Aarhuus  to 
Kanders  and  Yiborg. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  Danish  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive ;  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  that  year,  it  became 
hereditary  and  absolute.  In  1834,  King  Frederick  VI.  granted 
a  representative  constitution,  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
Frederick  VII.  in  1848,  and  by  his  successor,  Christian  IX.,  in 
1863.  The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  but  all  others 
are  tolerated.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  is  a  celebrated 
seat  of  learning.  Education  is  carefidly  provided  for,  the  law 
requiring  that  each  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  shall 
attend  some  public  schooL 

The  nobility  in  Denmark  are  few,  and  the  tities  are  confined 
to  those  of  Earl  and  Baron ;  but  there  are  many  ancient  fami- 
lies of  distinction.  The  people  are  fond  of  show,  and  inclined 
to  conviviality.  They  are  courteous,  humane,  and  courageous 
— ^their  seamen  in  particular  being  distinguished  for  bravery. 
In  literature,  Denmark  boasts  of  several  names  of  great  celeb- 
rity; among  others,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Snorro,  Tycho 
Biahd,  TorfjBous,  Oehlenschlaegcr,  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
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«eD.  Thorwaldsen,  a  satire  of  loeland,  one  of  the  rnont 
eminent  Bcnlpton  of  modem  times,  recdred  hie  early  education 
at  Copenhagen. 

EXEF0I8E8. 

How  18  Denmark  homided  ?    What  is  its  extent  in  s(][uare  miles  ? 
What  18  its  population?    What  are  the  diyisions  oi  Denmark f 
Kime  Uie  chief  towns.   Where  are  Odenseci  Copenhagen,  Elstnorei  . 
KakskoT,  Randers,  Bndkiobing,  Aarhnns,  Bonne,  Aalborg  ?  etc 
Name  the  islands. 

Where  are  the  Little  Belt,  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  Ljm 
Fiord?  Name  the  capes  of  Denmark ?  What  islands  are  subject 
tojpeomark  ?    What  are  its  colonies  ? 

Of  what  does  Denmark  consist  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
What  is  the  general  appearance  of  Denmark?  Has  it  any  rivers 
or  lakes  of  importance  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  coast  ? 
What  kind  of  islands  are  Zealand  and  Funen  ?  Describe  the  cli- 
mate of  Denmark  ?  What  kind  of  country  is  Jutland  ?  What  is 
the  aspeet  of  the  coast?  What  are  the  productions  of  the  soil  of 
Denmark  ?  Are  minerals  abundant  ?  What  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Dmes?  Are  their  manufactures  numerous  or  im- 
portant? Is  their  eommeroe  considerable?  Have  they  any  rail- 
ways? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Danish  ^vemment?  What  is  the 
established  religion?  Are  other  reh^ons  tolerated?  How  is 
education  provided  for?  Is  there  anythmg  peculiar  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Danes  ?  What  is  their  national  character  ?  Of 
what  distinguished  names  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  can  they 
boast? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AALOBOBG,  the  capital  of  Jni- 
Usd,  on  the  S.  sliore  of  the  Lym 
Fiord,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
10^069 67*  r  N.  lat.  9*  66^  E.  long. 

Aju^ans,  a  seaport  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Jatland,  near  the  N.  eztremitj  of 
the  Great  Belt,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  llfiOd.—66, 9  N.  10, 13  E. 

Aeroesnciobing,  the  chief  town  in 
the  Island  of  Aeroe,  on  its  N.  E. 
^de.    Pop.  1000. 

A'mak,  a  smnll  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, <^posite  Copenhagen,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  It  is 
laid  out  In  gardens  and  pastures. 
Pop.  6600. 

An'liolt,  an  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
with  a  lighthouse  122  feet  high.  Pop. 
800. 

BELT,  Great,  a  strait  between  the 

islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  about 

IS  miles  broad,  and  of  dangerous 

Davigation. 

Belt,  Little,  a  strait  between  Fnnen 


and  the  peninsnia,  varjring  flrora  1  to 
10  miles  in  width,  and  hazardous  to 
navigators. 

Bom^olm,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
about  20  miles  in  length  and  16  in 
breadth,  containing  about  100  vil- 
lages. It  is  rich  in  com  and  cattle, 
and  has  a  valuable  salmon-fishery. 
Pop.  81,616.-66, 17  N.  14,  46  E. 

CATTEGAT,  a  large  channel  or 
sound  separating  the  Danish  penin- 
sula fh>m  Sweden. 

Col'^ding,  a  town  in  Jutland,  situ- 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the 
Little  Belt.-«,  80  N.  9,  28  E. 

CopEMHA'asir,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  the  seat  of  a  univerRity, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  N. 
of  Europe,  stands  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Zealand.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour  and  docks,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  bastions 
and  a  broad  ditch,— the  walls  en- 
closing a  drouit  of  five  miles.    The 
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royal  library  and  muBeiim  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  northern  literature 
and  antiquities.  There  is  a  railway 
from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore,  and 
also  one  to  Roskllde  and  Korsor. 
Pop.  165,143.-65,  41  N.  12,  34  E. 

ELSINOKE'  or  Elsineur',  a  sea- 
port in  Zealand,  23  miles  N.  of  Co- 
^nhagen,  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sound.  The  castle  of  Cronbon 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Sonnd, 
which  is  about  3  miles  broad.  Fop. 
8442.-66,  2  N.  12,  86  £. 

FAA'BORG,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Fu- 
nen.    Fop.  3120. 

Fal'ster,  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
Island  in  the  Baltic,  so  productive, 
especially  of  fruit,  as  to  be  styled  the 
orchard  of  Denmark.  Fop.,  with 
Laaland,  91,645.-64,  60  N.  12,  0  E. 

Fan'oe,  an  island  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Jutland.    Fop.  2800. 

Fa'roe  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
North  Sea,  between  Shetland  and 
Iceland.  They  are  22  in  number, 
17  being  inhabited.  Thorshaven  in 
Stromoe  is  the  principal  town.  In 
general  they  are  naked  rocks,  and 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
arises  from  fishing,  rearing  of  sheep, 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.  Pop.  8922. 

Frederi'cia,  a  seaport  and  fortress 
in  Jutland,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Little  Belt.    Pop.  4600. 

Fredericks'borg,  a  small  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  about  21  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Copenhagen. 

Fredericks^  avn,  the  most  north 
erly  seaport  town  in  the  province  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Cattegat.    It  has  a 
lighthouse  and  citadel.  Fop.  1400.— 
67,  26  N.  10,  3  E. 

Fredericks'vark,  a  market  town  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  Roskilde  Fiord,  with 
a  royal  residence,  copper  works,  and 
cannon  foundry.    Pop.  600. 

Fu'nen,  a  large  and  fertile  island, 
separated  from  the  peninsula  by  the 
Little  Belt,  and  from  Zealand  by  the 
Great  Belt.  It  is  49  miles  long  and 
83  broad.  Pop.  188,000.-56,  20  N. 
12,20E. 

HELIGOLAND'  a  small  island 
about  26  miles  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe,  now  belong- 
ing to  Britein.  Pop.  2280.-^  10  N. 
7,63E. 

Hiorring  (He-or'-ring),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  the  province  of  Jutland, 
21  miles  N.  of  Aalborg.    Pop.  2807. 


Horn,  The,  a  cape  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Jutland.-«S,  84  N.  8, 6  E. 

Hor'sens,  a  seaport  in  Jutland,  on 
the  E.  coast.  Pop.  8860.— 65, 62  N. 
9  60  E 

'  ICEO^AND,  a  large  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63"  and  67* 
N.  lat.,  and  13'  and  25**  W.  long.  Its 
length  is  800  miles,  and  its  breadth 
200.  Its  surface  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, its  soil  barren,  and  its  cli- 
mate severe.  Volcanic  emptions  are 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Of  Mount  Hecla,  twenty-foor  erup- 
tions are  recorded,  the  last  of  whidi 
took  place  in  April  1846.  Springs  of 
hot  water  are  numerous,  of  all  de- 
grees of  temperature,  up  to  a  state 
of  violent  ebullition.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springps,  called  tiie 
Great  Geyser,  throws  up  columns  t^ 
boiling  water,  to  the  height  of  90^ 
100,  and  sometimes  even  to  above 
160  feet,  accompanied  with  a  noise 
like  the  explosion  of  cannon.  The 
island  is  very  thinly  peopled,  having 
a  superficial  area  estimated  at  40,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
66,987.  The  people  were  formerly 
noted  for  literature;  they  are  stiU 
very  intelligent  and  of  simple  man- 
ners. Reikiavik,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  S.W.  coast.    Pop.  1400. 

Ise  Fiord,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island  of  Zealand,  20  miles 
long  and  10  miles  broad. 

JUT'LAND,  a  large  province  of 
Denmark,  which  formerly  comprised 
the  whole  peninsula ;  bat  the  name 
is  now  confined  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion, extending  from  65**  26^  to  67* 
43'  N.  lat.,  in  length  160  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  70.  P.  765,996. 

KI'OGE  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  E.  coast  of  Zealand. 

LAA'LAND,  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic,  40  miles  long 
and  14  broad.  It  is  the  most  fertile 
tract  in  the  Danish  dominions.  Fop., 
with  Falster,  91,646.-^  48  N. 
11,  25  E. 

Lan'g61and,an  island  between  Zea- 
land, Laaland,  and  Fnnen,  85  miles 
long  and  from  8  to  6  broad.  Pop. 
17,100.-64,  56  N.  10,  46  E. 

Les'8o«  or  La'so«,  an  island  in 
the  Cattegat,  E.  of  the  N.  part  of 
Jutland.  The  male  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing,  and  the 
females  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Pop.  2400. 

Lym  Fiord,  a  long  narrow  gulf  in 
Jutland,  which  runs  westward  from 
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the  Cattegat  across  the  peninsula 
slmost  to  the  German  Ocean. 

MARaBOE,  a  town  near  the 
eentre  of  the  island  of  Laaland.  Pop. 
1992. 

Mid'delikrt,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
N.  W.  of  the  island  ct  Funen,  on  the 
UttteBelt.    Pop.  2123. 

Mo'en,  a  small  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  E.  of  Zealand.  Pop. 
15/)00. 

NAK'SKOV,  a  seaport  in  the 
island  <tf  Laaland,  on  a  haj  on  its  W. 
eoast;  it  has  a  good  trade  in  com. 
Pop.  80B7* 

Ny^borg,  a  seaport  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Fnnen,  with  a  strong  citadel 
and  shipbuilding  docks.  Pop.  8802. 
-66. 19  N.  10,  46  E. 

NfUobing,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Falster,  on  the  Goldborg  Sound. 
Pop.  8242. 

ODENSEE^  the  capital  of  Fnnen, 
sitasted  on  a  rirer,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
iktores  of  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
and  soap.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  and  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Fnnen.  Pop.  14,256.— 66,  25  N. 
10, 22  E. 

PRiE^STO  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic  on  tiie  south-east  coast  of 
Zealand. 

RAN'DERS,  a  town  in  Jutland, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  com. 
Pop.  9726. 

Ring^obing,  a  seaport  in  Jutland, 
on  the  W.  coast,  with  manufactures 
of  leather,  lackered  ware,  and  to- 
\»eeo.    Pop.  1980. 

Ronne,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Bomholm,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  Shipbuilding  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
tobacco  are  carried  on  here.  Pop. 
6435. 

Ros^ilde,  in  Zealand,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Denmark,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  G  othic  cathedral,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  are  buried. 
Pop.  4338.-66,  36  N.  12,  0  £. 

Bodldobing,  the  chief  town  of  the 


island  of  Laogeland,  on  ito  W.  coast. 
Pop.  2719. 

SAM'SO,  an  island  fai  the  Gr«at 
Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland. 
Area  40  square  miles.    Pop.  6860. 

Ska^'ger  Back,  a  large  sound,  in 
the  North  Sea,  sepiomting  Jntland 
from  Norway. 

SkanMerborg,  a  town  In  the  proT- 
ince  of  Jutland,  on  the  peninsula 
between  Lakes  Skanderborg  and 
Henning. 

Skaw  or  Ska^'ger  Cape,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  northern  extronity  of 
Jutland,  with  a  lighthouse.— 67,  48 
N.  10,  42  E. 

Sound,  a  strait  between  Sweden 
and  the  island  of  Zealand,  being 
about  8  miles  across  from  Eldnora 
to  Helsingborg  in  Sweden.  See  Elsl- 
nore,  p.  90. 

Stege,  the  principal  town  in  the 
island  of  Moen,  on  its  W.  coast. 
Pop.  1982. 

Svendlwrg,  a  town  on  the  8. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  with 
shipbuilding  docks  and  a  good  ex- 
port trade.    Pop.  6687. 

TAN'NIS  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Skager  Rack,  on  the  N.  eoast  of 
Jutland. 

TAis'ted,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
province  of  Jutland,  on  Thisted  Bay, 
an  arm  of  'Ljm  Fiord.    Pop.  3126. 

YEILE,  a  town  of  Jutland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Veile  Fiord,  18  miles 
north-west  of  Fredericia.  Pop. 
4920. 

Vi'lMrg,  an  ancient  town,  on  a 
small  lake,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Jutland.  Pop. 4861  .—66, 27  N.9, 23  E. 

ZEALAND,  an  island  between 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic.  It  Is 
about  170  miles  in  circumference, 
with  an  area  of  2800  square  miles, 
and  about  674311  inhabiUnts.  Its 
aspect  is  finely  varied  with  gentle 
eminenees  and  cultivated  fields ;  its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  numerous  bays 
and  creeks  abound  with  fish.  Here 
are  ooncentrated  most  of  the  manu- 
fiactures  and  trade  of  Denmark. 
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is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea;  S.  by  Belgiom; 
E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  contains,  with 
Luxemburg,  12,791  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
3,692,416. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Groningen Gronin^en,  Winschoten,  Delfzyl. 

Dreothe Assen,  Meppel. 

Friesland Leuwarden,  Harlingen. 

Overyssel Zwoll,  Deventer. 

Gaelderland Arnheim,  Nimeguen,  Zatphen. 

Utrecht Utrecht,  Amersfoort. 

North  Holland J^Z'^^tli^^  R^^ttr^TS^' 

South  HoDand |     DorV^UtT    ^^"^'^^^^  "^"^ 

Zealand Middlebarg,  Flashing,  Yeere. 

North  Brabant Bois-le-Dnc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

p    .    -/Limburg Maestricht. 

ra  1 01  -j^  Luxemburg Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  Grand 
Duke,  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  a 
constitution  and  legislature  of  its  own. 

Islands. — ^Walcheren,  North  Beveland,  South  Beveland, 
Tholen,  Schouwen,  in  the  province  of  Zealand ;  Over  Flak- 
kee,  Voorne,  Ysselmonde;  Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling, 
Amelaud. 

Seas  and  Bays. — Zuyder  Zee,  Lauwer  Zee,  Dollart  Bay. 

Rivers. — ^The  Rhine,  with  its  branches  the  Waal,  Yssel, 
and  Leek ;  the  Maas  or  Meuse ;  the  Vecht. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  East  Indies,  Java,  and 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  with  settlements  in  Sum- 
atra and  Borneo;  in  the  West  Indies,  Cura^oa,  Buen 
Ayre,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  etc. ;  in  S.  America,  Surinam ;  in 
Africa,  El  Mina,  and  several  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

BEMABKS. 

Holland,  exclusive  of  Limhurg  and  Luxemburg,  is  situated 
between  61*  15'  and  63'  30'  N.  lat.  and  between  3'  20'  and  7**  12' 
£.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  north  of  Friesland  to  the  south 
of  NorUi  Brabant,  is  about  150  miles,  its  breadth  about  1 10  miles. 

To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  aspect  of  Holland  is  tame. 
The  country  is  one  vast  plain,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
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top  of  a  tower  or  s^ie,  it  appean  like  an  extenriye  manh,  in- 
tersected  by  munbedess  ditches  and  canals.  Yet  even  the  doll 
ncnoUmy  of  this  proepect  is  leUered  by  features  of  interest; — 
meadows  of  wide  extent  and  of  beantifal  yerdoie,  coyeied  with 
large  herds  of  well  £sd  cattle ;  sheets  of  water,  dusters  of  trees, 
md,  in  the  Tidnity  of  large  towns,  elegant  yillas  snnonnded 
with  gardens  and  parks,  decorated  with  stataes  and  hosts. 

No  ooontry  can  di^lay  nune  striking  proofe  than  Holland  of 
file  energies  whidi  man  can  exert  in  oveccoming  the  physical 
erils  or  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Placed  below  the  lerel  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  many  tracts  have  been  exposed  to  de- 
■Inictife  inundations.  Hie  Znyder  Zee  now  occupies  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  of  a  district  through  which  a  river,  is- 
suing firam  the  lake,  pursued  a  course  of  G:^  miles  to  the  sea. 
The  islands  that  skirt  the  north-western  shores  axe  the  evident 
remains  of  an  old  tract  of  mainland,  over  which  the  sea  has 
established  its  dominion.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  mouths  of 
the  fichelde  spread  into  broad  estuaries,  leaving  the  islands  oi 
Beveland,  Walchereo,  md  Schouwen,  as  vestiges  of  the  country 
which  they  overwhelmed;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  (a.  d. 
1446),  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  was  fomed  by  a  sudden  inun* 
dationf  which  destroyed  78  villages,  and  more  than  20,000  per^ 
sons.  To  protect  tiiemsdves  ficom  the  recurrence  of  such 
calamities,  the  Dutch  constructed  along  their  coast  stupen- 
dous dikes,  or  mounds  of  earth,  fiieed  with  stone  or  wood,  which 
have  effectually  repelled  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  These 
mounds  slope  on  each  side,  and  are  in  some  places  so  broad  as 
to  admit  of  two  carriages  abreast.  Similar  dikes  are  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  with  sluices  at  intervals,  by 
means  of  which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  on  the 
i^iproach  of  an  enemy. 

Inland  communication  was  long  chiefly  carried  on  by  canals 
which  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction.  Bailways  are 
now  open,  connecting  Rotterdam,  tiie  Hague,  Leyden,  Haar* 
lem,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Ambeim,  and  communicating 
with  the  Prussian  frontier. 

The  sml  near  the  coasts  is  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  turf;  it 
is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  In  other  parts  it  is  a  deep 
loam.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  is  kept  in  grass;  and  the  pastures  are  of  unrivalled 
luxuriance.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco, 
flax,  and  hemp.  But  the  rural  wealth  of  Holland  conmsts 
chiefly  of  its  catUe  and  the  produce  of  the  diury.    Horticulturef 
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especially  the  raising  of  flowers,  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection. 

In  manufactures  the  same  spirit  of  industry  is  displayed  as  in 
husbandry.  Linens,  leather,  the  distillation  of  gin,  and  that  spe- 
cies of  pottery  CflUed  Delft  ware,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  commerce  that  Holland  has  been  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  she  has  long  enjoyed. 
After  her  emancipation  from  Spanish  rule,  she  became  distin- 
guished by  the  energy  and  success  in  trade  which  are  the  nat- 
ural fhiits  of  independence.  For  centuries  almost  the  whole 
carrying-trade  of  Europe  was  in  her  hands ;  her  fisheries  were 
most  extensive  and  valuable;  and  her  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies  were  the  sources  of  an  active  and  lucrative  traffic  Suc- 
cessive wars  checked  her  manufactures  and  commerce;  and 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  On  his  overthrow  in  1814,  Holland  was  restored 
to  independence,  and  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  her 
commercial  prosperity.  After  the  Dutch  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1579,  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
called  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  became  so  many  federal 
republics,  the  chief  magistrate  being  named  the  Stadtholder 
(the  Protector  of  the  State).  Holland  was  overpowered  by  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1795,  and  erected  into  a 
commonwealth  called  the  Batavian  Bepublic.  Napoleon  L, 
in  1806,  changed  it  into  a  kingdom,  with  his  brother  Louis 
as  king ;  but  in  1810  declared  it  an  integral  part  of  France.  It 
so  remained  until  the  Ml  of  Napoleon  I.,  when  Belgium  and 
the  provinces  of  Holland  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  constitutional  government.  But  this  union 
was  never  popular  in  Belgium ;  and  the  revolution  by  which 
Charles  X.  was  expelled  from  France  in  July  1830,  was  fol- 
lowed in  August  by  a  revolt  in  Brussels,  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into  two  kingdoms,  Hol- 
land retaining  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  a  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  with 
the  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  advantages  of 
education  are  enjoyed  throughout  Holland  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Schools  are  established  in  every  parish.  The  universities  of 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  in  letters,  in  science, 
and  in  the  fine  arts.  Theycanboastof  the  names  of  Erasmus, 
Ghrotius,  Boerhaave,  Bembnmdt,  YossiuB,  Huyghens,  Heyne, 
and  maziT  olihera. 
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The  Dutch  are  a  laborious,  ploddingf  fhigal,  upright  people. 
la  religion  the  majority  are  Protestants ;  but  they  have  long 
Kt  the  example  of  complete  toleration. 

EXERCISEB. 

How  is  Holland  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  po]^ulatioii  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of 
Holland?  What  are  the  prmcipal  towns  in  Zealand,  Holland 
Proper,  Utrecht?  etc.  Where  is  Kott^am,  Amheim,  Breil,  Am- 
iteroam,  Breda,  Nimeguen,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Deventer,  Zutphen? 
etc.  What  are  the  principal  rivers?  Name  the  seas  and  hays. 
Name  the  islands.  Where  is  the  Zoyder  Zee  ?  What  are  the 
branches  of  the  Bhine  in  Holland?  Where  is  Schelling,  DoUart 
Bay,  Walcheren,  Ameland,  South  Beveland,  Lauwer  Zee,  Ylie- 
tand?  etc.  What  are  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  Africa? 

Between  what  decrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Holland  situ- 
ited?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ? 
By  what  is  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  prospect  relieved  ?  From 
what  cause  have  many  parts  of  this  country  been  exposed  to  ter- 
rible inundations  ?  What  tract  is  now  occupied  by  the  zuyder  Zee  ? 
Of  what  are  the  islands  on  the  nortiiem  shores  the  evident  remains  ? 
In  -what  century  did  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  expand  into  broad 
estuaries?  How  and  when  was  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  formed? 
What  devastation  did  that  inundation  commit  ?  By  what  means  did 
the  Dutch  protect  themselves  from  Ihe  recurrence  of  such  dreadful 
calamities  ?  What  security  do  the  emban^ents  afford  against  the 
invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy  ?  What  is  the  principal  inland  com- 
munication ?  Wlutt  cities  are  connected  by  railways  ?  Why  is  a 
great  part  of  Holland  kept  in  grass  ?  What  crops  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated r    In  what  does  the  principal  rural  wealth  of  Holland  consist  ? 

What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Holland?  When  did  Hoi* 
land  become  distin^ished  by  its  energy  and  success  in  trade  ? 
What  were  the  chief  branches  of  its  commerce  ?  By  what  was  it 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin?  How  was  it  placed  in  a  £Eur  way  of 
recovering  its  commercial  prosperity? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  government  after  the  country 
had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ?  What  changes  were  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution  in  1795  ?  When  was  Holland  united  to 
Belgium  ?    How  and  when  were  they  separated  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  this  country  ?  Are  schools  common  ? 
What  universities  have  long  been  celebrated?  Of  what  great 
names  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  can  Holland  boast?  What  is 
the  Dutch  character  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALKH AAR",  a  fortified  town  in 
Holland  Proper,  situated  on  the  HeU 
der  Canal.  It  has  a  great  trade  in 
batter  and  cheese.  Pop.  11,600.— 62** 
W  N.  Ut.  4*  «K  £.  long. 

Amc'land,  an  island  to  the  K.  of 
Frieslaiid.    Fop.  8000. 


A'^mersfoort,  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  with  consid- 
erable mana&ctores.  Pop.  13,248.— 
62,  9  N.  6,  22  E. 

Akstbbdam',  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  a  great  commercial  city, 
situated  at  the  conflaenoe  of  the 
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Amstel  with  the  Y  (pron.  EyeX  an 
arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  built 
in  a  marsh,  upon  piles,  and  has  a 
harbour  capable  of  containing  1000 
vessels.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
and  the  city  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous canals,  spanned  by  290  bridges, 
and  ornamented  with  fine  trees.  P. 
867,627.-62,  22  N.  4, 63  £. 

AmAeim',  the  chief  town  of  Quel- 
derland,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  90^806. 
—61,  69  N.  6,  64  E. 

Ass'en^he  chief  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe.  Pop.  6000.—^,  0 
N.  6. 88  E. 

Az'el,  a  small  bnt  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Zealand.    Pop.  2260. 

BER'GEN- OP-ZOOM'    an   Im- 

Krtant  town  and  fortress  in  N.  Bra- 
nt, communicating  with  the  East 
Bchelde  by  a  canal.  In  1814,  it  was 
attacked  unsuccessftiUy  by  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch.  Pop. 
8818.— 61,  29  N.  4, 17  E. 
Bevelaiid,  North,  an  island  in  the 

{>rovince  of  Zealand,  about  13  miles 
ong  and  8  broad.  By  a  terrible  in- 
undation, in  1632,  it  was  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed,  that  for  many 
years  nothing  but  the  tops  of  spires 
were  to  be  seen. 

Beveland,  Sonth,  an  island  in 
Zealand,  separated  from  North  Beve- 
land  by  the  island  of  Wolfersdyk. 
It  is  24  miles  long  and  from  6  to  8 
bi*oad,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
agreeable  of  all  the  Zealand  Isles. 

Bois-le-Duc  (Bo'aw-le-Deuk"),  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  N.  Brabant,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Domrael  and  the  Aa.  P.  24,679. 
—61,  41  N.  6, 18  E. 

Brabanf,  North,  formerly  called 
Dutch  BnUbant,  a  province  to  the 
S.  of  Guelderlaud.  Although  a 
great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  moss, 
heath,  and  wood,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  com,  hops,  and  flax.  It 
contains  1942  square  miles.  Pop. 
431,263. 

Bre'da,  a  town  in  North  Brabant, 
on  the  Merk,  near  its  junction  with 
the  A  a.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Holland.  Pop. 
16^10.-61,  36  N.  4,  46  E. 

Briel  or  Bri«ll0,  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  Voome,  having 
a  large  and  commodious  harbour. 
Pop.  4604. --61,  64  N.  4, 10  E. 

CAMPERDOWN'  a  village  on 
the  coast  of  N.  Holland,  off  which 
the  Britiah  fleet  under  Admiral  Duii-  i 


can  defeated  De  Winter,  in  1797.— 
62, 43  N.  4,  89  E. 

DELFT,  a  town  in  Holland  Pro- 
per, between  Rotterdam  andLeyden, 
formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  earthenware,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Grotius.    Pop.  22,049. 

Delf  zyl,  a  strong  seaport  in  Gron- 
ingen,  on  Dollart  Bay.    Pop.  8874. 

Deven'ter,  a  town  in  Overyssd, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yssel.   Pop.  17,846.-62, 16  N.  6, 9  E. 

Dollart  Bay,  a  large  arm  of  the 
North  Sea,  to  the  £.  of  Groningen, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  riveif  Ems.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  aa 
irruption  of  the  sea,  towarda  the 
close  of  the  13th  centiuy. 

Dom'mel,  a  river  of  N.  Brabant, 
which  receives  the  Aaat  Bois-le-Duo^ 
below  which  it  &lls  into  the  Maas. 

Dort  or  Dor'drecht,  an  ancient  d^ 
in  Holland  Proper.  It  was  the  i«n- 
dence  ot  the  ancient  counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  birthplace  of  the  i^ 
mons  brothers  De  Witt  Here  was 
held,  in  1618-19  the  celebrated  Synod 
of  Dort,  by  which  the  tenets  of  Ar. 
minius  were  condemned.  P.  24,420. 
—61,  49  N.  4, 40  E. 

Drenthe  (Drent),  a  province  to  the 
S.  of  Groningen.  Extent  966  square 
miles.    Pop.  106,632. 

EDAM,  a  town  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  with  a  great  trade  in  cheese. 
Pop.  4024. 

FLUSH'ING,  or  Vlisslngen,  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  island  of  wal- 
cheren,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 
Within  the  town  are  two  basins,  one 
of  which  is  large  enough  to  contain 
80  line-of-battle  ships.  Pop.  11,000. 
—61,  26  N.  8,  86  E. 

Friesland,  a  province  in  the  N.  of 
Holland,  having  the  Zuyder  Zee  on 
the  W.  and  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  N.  It  contains  1027  square  miles 
and  296,946  inhabitants. 

GOES,  a  strong  town  in  the  island 
of  S.  Beveland.    Pop.  6426. 

Gor'cum,  a  town  of  Holland  Pro- 
per, on  the  Waal,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Maas.  Pop.  9000.— 61,  60 
N.  4, 67  E. 

Gou'da,  a  town  of  Holland  Proper, 
on  the  Yssel,  noted  for  its  cheese  and 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Pop. 
15^24.-62,  2  N.  4,  43  E. 

G  ro'ningen,a  province  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
containing  882  square  miles,  and  a 

Eopulation  of  229,018.   It  is  protected 
y  dikes  against  the  sea,  and  inter* 
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Kcted  b7  nomerous  ditdies  and  ca- 
nals for  carrying  ott  the  water.  Its 
pastures  are  extremely  rich. 

Gny'ningen,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  a  hand- 
some city,  sitaaled  at  the  junction  of 
three  great  canals.  It  possesses  con- 
adoabie  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
aBdent  oniTexvity.  The  church  of 
St  Martin  is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice, 
vith  a  tower  830  feet  high.  Pop. 
87,292.-63,  IS  N.  6,  34  E. 

GneFderland,  a  province  to  the 
8.  E.  of  the  Znyder  Zee,  and  separated 
from  V.  Brabant  by  the  Maas,  con- 
tains 1962  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  434,003.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Shine,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Leek. 

H  AAKXEM,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Hdland  Prtq^,  on  the  river  Spaa- 
ren,  communicating  by  canals  and 
by  railway  with  Leyden  and  Amster- 
dam. In  its  principal  church  is  an 
organ,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  containing  nearly  5000 
pipes,  the  largest  32  feet  long  and 
15  inches  in  diameter.  Pop.  30,756. 
*— 68^  22  N.  4, 3B  E. 

Haarlem  Meer,  formerly  a  lake 
between  Amsterdun,  Leyden,  and 
Haarlem,  communicating  with  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  In  1861  drained,  and 
converted  into  arable  land. 

Hague  (Fr.  La  Haye),  a  handsome 
dty  in  Holland  Proper,  and  the  seat 
of  the  court,  87  miles  S.  W.  from 
Amsterdam.  About  a  mile  to  the 
M.  is  the  rural  palace  of  the  royal 
funQy,  surroun^d  by  stately  oaks 
and  beantifiil  gardens.  It  has  a  fine 
gallery  of  pictares.  Here  King  Wil- 
uam  III.  of  Great  Britain  was  bom. 
Pop.  80,068.-62, 4  N.  4, 18  £. 

Uarlingen,  a  seaport  of  Friesland, 
on  the  Zuyder  2^.  Pop.  9913.— 63, 
10  N.  5, 26  E. 

Hel'der,  a  town  in  Holland  Pro- 
per, with  a  strong  fortress,  which 
commandii  the  entrance  ot  the  Zuy- 
der Zee.  Pop.  18,S32.-«2,  67  N.  4, 
44E. 

Uervoetsluys,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island  Yoome,  in 
Holland  Proper,  having  an  excellent 
harbour  and  extensive  dockyards. 
Pop.  2000.— 61,  49  N.  4,  8  E. 

Holland  Proper,  a  province  N.  of 
Zealand,  remarkable  for  tlie  density 
of  its  population,  the  number  of  its 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  triumphs 
of  persevering  indus^  over  the  dif- 
Iccltiea  of  itt  natural  position.    Its 


superficial  extent  is  2125  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  North  Hol- 
land, pop.  678^16;  and  South  Hol- 
land, pop.  68I321. 

Hoom,  a  seaport  on  a  bay  of  the 
Znyder  Zee,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufieictures.  Pop.  10,000.^— 
62.  38  N.  6^  3  E. 

Kampen'',  a  fortified  town  in  Over- 
yssel,  on  the  Yssel.    Pop.  16,6^. 

LAU^WERZEE,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
on  the  N.  of  Groningen. 

Leek,  a  river  which  branches  off 
from  the  Rhine  in  Utrecht,  and  joins 
the  Maas  above  Rotterdam. 

Leuwar'den,  the  chief  town  of 
Friesland,  on  the  Ee.  It  is  inter- 
aected  by  canals,  the  banks  of  which 
are  shaded  with  trees,  so  as  to  form 
delightful  promenades.  Pop.  25,118. 
—63, 12  N.  5,  47  E. 

Ley'den,  one  of  the  principal  Cities 
of  the  kingdom,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Holland  Proper.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  a  number  of  canals, 
forming  upwards  of  50  small  islands, 
which  are  connected  by  more  than 
140  bridges.  The  principal  street,  in 
which  is  situated  the  Stadthouse,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Leyden 
is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
and  has  produced  many  eminent 
men ;  the  library  contains  a  rich  col- 
lection of  oriental  manuscripts.  Fop. 
88,605.-52,  9  N.  4, 29  E. 

Lim'lmi^,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, counting  mostly  of  an  exten- 
sive and  well-cultivated  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Maas.  At  the  sepa- 
ration of  Holland  from  Belgium,  in 
1831,  the  part  E.  of  that  river,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Maestricht,  with 
an  extent  of  88^  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  225,326,  was  assigned 
to  Holland. 

Lux'^emburg,  a  large  province  to 
the  S.  of  Liege.  It  is  a  grand-duchy, 
and  by  the  treaty  which  ratified  the 
di^gunction  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
in  1831,  a  portion  of  Luxembui^,  con- 
taining 990  square  miles,  and  ^IKS^ol 
inhabitants,  was  attached  to  Holland. 
The  treaty  of  London,  May  1867,  de- 
clared tliis  a  neutral  territory. 

Lux'^emburg,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Eurcpc. 
Here  are  many  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity.  Pop.  12,170. — 
49, 37  N.  6,  9  E. 

MAAS  or  Meuse,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Champagne, 
in  France,  and  flows  through  Mamur, 
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Liege,  and  Limbarff.  After  forming 
the  N.  boundarr  of  North  Brabant, 
and  being  Joined  by  the  Waal,  it  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean  below  Rot- 
terdam. 

Mae'stricAt,  a  floniishing  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Limburg,  situated  on 
the  Maas,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Jaar.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  ramparts  form  agreeable  pro- 
menades. Pop.  28,567.— M,  61  N.  6, 
41  E. 

Mep'pel,  a  town  in  Drenthe,  the 
largest  in  the  province,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  VechL    Pop.  7000. 

Mid'dleburg,  the  principal  town  of 
the  province  of  Zealand,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  16,liB0.— 
61,  30  N.  3,  87  E. 

NIM'EGUEN,  a  strong  town  in 
Quelderland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waal.  Pop.  22,712.-61,  60  N.  6, 
62  E. 

OVERFLAK'KEE,  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maas  into  the 
German  Ocean. 

Overys'^sel,  a  province  in  the  £. 
of  Holland,  containing  1240  square 
miles,  and  256,449  inhabitants. 

RHINE.    Bee  Gbrmant. 

Rotterdam',  a  seaport  of  Holland, 
and  a  city  of  the  first  commercial 
importance,  situated  on  the  Maas. 
Although  20  miles  from  the  German 
Ocean,  it  has  great  facilities  for 
trade,  the  streets  being  Intersected 
by  canals  deep  enough  to  receive 
large  vessels.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  Erasmus,  to  whose  memory 
his  fellow-citizens  have  erected  a 
bronxe  statue.  Pc^.  117,104.-61, 66 
N.  4,  29  E. 

Rure'monde,  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Roer  and  the  Maas, 
with  cloth  manufactures.    Pop.  9246. 

SCHEL'LING,  an  island  about  9 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Friesland.  It 
is  14  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Pop. 
2500. 

Schiedam^  a  town  of  Holland  Pro- 
per, famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gin  or  Hollands.  Pop.  16,820.-51, 
65  N.  4,  20  E. 

Schon'toen^  an  island  at  the  month 
of  the  Schelde,  16  milea  long  and  6 
broad. 

Slnys  or  rEelnse',  a  fortified  town 
of  Zieialand,  xiear  the  month  of  the 
8<dielde.    Pop.  9760. 

TfiX'ELi  aa  inland  at  th«  entrance 


of  the  Znyder  Zee,  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  narrow  channel 
of  Mars-diep.  It  is  about  12  miles 
long  and  6  broad.  Near  this  ishuid 
Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dntdi 
fleet  under  Van  Tromp  in  1663.  Fop. 
4924.-53,  6  N.  4,  40  E. 

Tho^en,  a  fertile  and  well-enlti- 
vated  island  at  the  month  of  the 
Schelde,  about  12  miles  long  and  6 
broad.    Pop.  2600.— 61, 80  N.  4, 8  E. 

Til'burg,  a  town  in  N.  Brabant, 
with  eondderable  manufactures.  P. 
19,806. 

UTREGJTT,  a  province  to  the  E. 
of  Holland  Proper,  and  S.  of  the 
Znyder  Zee.  Its  superficial  extent 
is  682  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion 174,662. 

U'trecAt,  the  Ultra-Trqfeetum  of 
the  Romans,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  and  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  university.  Here  were 
concluded  two  memorable  treaties, — 
the  one  in  1579,  uniting  the  Seven 
Provinces  against  the  Spaniards,— 
the  other  in  1713,  terminating  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Pop. 
59,763.-62, 6  N.  5,  8  B. 

VEC^TT,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Westphalia,  and,  after  uniting  with 
several  streams,  falls  into  the  Zny- 
der Zee. 

Veere',  a  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren.    Pop.  1100. 

Venloo',  a  strong  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  LimbniY,  on  the  Maas,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufiictures. 
Pop.  6916. 

Vlie^and,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Znyder  Zee,  8  miles  in 
length  and  3  in  breadth.  Pop.  620. 
—53, 17  N.  5, 8  B. 

Voome,  an  island  formed  by  two 
mouths  of  the  Maas,  about  15  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth. 

WAAL,  a  large  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  flowing  westward,  and  joining 
the  Maas  near  Gorcum. 

Walcheren  ( Wal'sheren),  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  is  12  miles  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth.  Besides  the  towns 
of  Middleburg,  Flushing,  and  Veere, 
it  contains  a  number  of  villages. 
Pop.40,000. 

Wins'choten,  a  small  town  in  Gro- 
ningen,  to  the  E.  of  the  capital.  Pop. 
3906. 

YS^SEL,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
passes  Zutphen  and  Deventer,  ana 
falls  into  the  Znjdet  Zee. 
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ing  stones  abound,  llie  soil  is  either  naturally  fertile  or  has 
been  improved  by  assiduous  cultivation,  and  yields  the  most 
luxuriant  crops.  All  kinds  of  g^rain  and  fhiits  are  raised.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
The  whole  country  is  studded  with  towns  and  villages  of 
manufacturing  activity,  with  a  population  of  440  x>ersons  to 
the  square  mile,  forming  the  most  densely  inhabited  district 
of  Europe. 

The  Belgians  are  distinguished  for  fine  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  lace,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  and  for  good  broadcloth 
Cutlery  and  iron  works  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Namur 
and  Liege.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Belgium 
was  the  most  commercial  country  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards surpassed  by  Holland.  Now  that  war  has  given  place 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Bel^um 
are  rapidly  improving ;  new  roads  are  formed,  canals  connect 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  railways  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  The  Flemings  in  the  north  resemble  in  character 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  but  towards  the  south  they  have 
adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  French.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  zealous  Roman-catholics,  but  salaries  are 
granted  from  the  public  funds  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  There 
are  universities  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Brussels.  Bel- 
gium produced  at  one  period  a  race  of  very  eminent  artists, 
Rubens,  Yandyck,  Teniers,  and  others,  who  formed  what  is 
called  the  Flemish  School  of  Painting.  The  Flemish  architects 
were  also  very  distinguished,  and  several  of  the  cathedrals, 
particularly  that  of  Antwerp,  rank  among  the  finest  edifices 
in  Europe. 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers, 
namely,  a  senate,  composed  of  58  members,  elected  by  the  na- 
tion for  eight  years,  and  a  chamber  of  representatives,  number- 
ing 116,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years. 

Belgium,  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  was  independent  and 
flourishing.  It  was  afterwards  added  to  the  domiuns  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  to  those  of  Austria.  It  was 
overrun  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1792,  and  in 
1795  was  annexed  to  that  country.  At  the  peace  in  1814,  it 
was  united  with  Holland  into  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Netherlands ; 
but  in  1830  it  separated  itself,  and  elected  as  its  king  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coborg,  whose  son  Leopold  II.  now  reigns. 
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^ytheovitel  13  Biles  E-lhwOstend:  it 

■■  fwtiifratk  trade,  and  U  inter- 
dty  .sectedhjsBsadMral'csasIs.    Fop. 
«n    the  47396U-M.  12  X.  Sv  14  E. 

BbcsTscxs  Tr.  BraxeDes^  the  me- 

«f  great  tropflfisafB^Jam,  sad  the  capital 

«f  B.'^absBt,  is  wfited  psni  j  on 

s  plsio,  sad  partly  OB  the  alope  of  a 

ibr  hOl,  St  tiie  fwc  of  vbich  flovs  the 

liver  Sense.    It  is  s  Terj  haadwiDe 
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fcrgfc      pMu  Ifl^^n — 61*  IT'  smMg  the  finest  is  Eavr^pe.    Fvp. 

a.4*MrE.iang.  JWyBW.-a).  51  X.  4.  a  E. 

capita]  of  the  BelgisB       CHAKLEROI',  a  fortified  tvvn  of 

rf  Ihl    4J  ISd  <1  Ii  J   llf  f  a  n  HI       fl«f«>fi«l»  «i««*K*g*»tvlw»  €Jipria.twtKl 

5M7.  lyccsl-auiies.    Pop.  12443. 

ofHsiasalt,!     CoartrsyX'Oor'tfaj^atovninW. 
to.  c&«  I>«dn'.    P«p.  fSiX.  Flsadenv  oo  the  Lrs.  celebrated  f>r 

BA2TOG5E'.  s  tat^Aei  tsvn  ia  iU  aiaaBfactnres  nf  fete  linens.  Pop. 
Bdelan  LoKMhsTi^    Pop.2a86b        23L276.— ^49y.a  16E. 

BwfBE.  s  tsva  in  the  piwiaie  of      DEN'DER,  s  ssisa  rtrer  vhiefa 
Aaewerpi^snsheBapeL   Pop.74M.    rises   in   Hataaslt,   snd  j-^ias  the 

PiisgTin.  s  loan  in  Belipsn  Las-   8dieMe  arar  I>end«TiD«>a.^. 
iBiinii^  aiih  ■  m  ib|.  fiierlf  i  ftif  .     Dcsdennoade'   or  T-monde',  s 
fi^smr^ncnrthe  French  frontier.  P.  fortified  tff>«n,vith  s  stmigcastie, 
;in  E.Flandm,at  the  enafiaenca  of 
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fbe  Dender  and  the  Sohelde.  Pop. 
8687.-^l,  2  N.  ^  6  E. 

Diest,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant,  on  the 
Demer,  with  mannfacturea  of  <doth. 
Pop.  7780. 

Din'ant,  a  town  in  the  provinee  of 
Namnr,  on  the  Maaa,  with  a  strong 
citadel ;  near  it  are  marble  quarries. 
Pop.  7130. 

Dix^mode,  a  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  8666. 

Dyle  (Deel),  a  small  but  nayigable 
river  in  S.  Brabant;  after  passing 
Louvain  and  Mechlin,  it  falls  into 
the  Schelde  above  Antwerp. 

ECC'LOO,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  E.  Flanders.    Pop.  9000. 

Eng^en,  a  town  in  Hainault.  P. 
8742. 

FLANa)£RS,  a  very  interesting 
and  fertile  quarter  of  Belgium,  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  E.  and  W. 
Flanders.  The  extent  of  E.  Flan- 
ders is  1232  square  miles;  its  pop- 
ulation 801^72.  The  extent  of  W. 
Flanders  is  1612  square  miles;  its 
population  639,709. 

Fleu'^ms,  a  small  town  in  ^ainanlt, 
near  the  Sambre,  the  scene  of  four 
battles  in  the  Spanish  and  French 
wars.    Pop.  2370. 

Fontenoy',  a  village  in  Hainault, 
near  Toumay.where  the  allied  armies 
of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Saxe  in  1746.    Pop.  678. 

GiTENT  (Fr.  Gand),  a  manufEu:- 
tnring  and  commercial  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  E.  Flanders,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  the  Schelde, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Lys.  By 
these  rivers  and  by  navigable  canals, 
it  is  divided  into  26  islands,  which 
commnnicate  by  above  80  bridges. 
It  is  10  miles  in  circuit,  great  part 
of  it  being  occupied  with  gardens, 
orchards,  and  fields.  The  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
1600.  Pop.  116,607.— 61,  8  N.  3, 
43  E. 

Gram'mont,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  7364. 

HAINAULT  (HinoltO,  a  province 
stretching  along  the  French  frontier. 
Its  superhcial  extent  is  1474  square 
miles ;  its  population  847,776.  This 
province  has,  at  different  periods, 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  wars  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

Maine,  a  small  river  which  &Ils 
into  the  Schelde  at  Cond^. 


Hamme,  a  trading  town  in  E.  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  8462. 

Has'selt,  the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on 
the  Demer.    Pop.  9695. 

Hers'tal,  a  town  in  Liege,  on  the 
Maas,with  great  iron  and  steel  works. 
Pop.  6082. 

Humbert,  St,  a  town  in  Belgian 
Luxemburg,  with  a  celebrated  at^bey. 

Huy  (pr.  WeX  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Liege,  on  the  Maas,  with 
extensive  iron-works  and  paper- 
mills.    Pop.  11,054. 

Liege',  a  large  province  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  kingdom,  having  a  super* 
fieial  extent  of  1144  square  mUea^ 
and  a  population  of  666,666. 

Liege',  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Liege,  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  surrounded  with  cul- 
tivated hills.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  a  university  founded  in 
1816,  and  extensive  mannfiictorei^ 
particularly  in  iron- work  and  clock- 
work.   P.  101,699.-60, 40  N.  5, 81 E 

Lier'  or  Lierre',  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  two  Nethes,  with  a  considerable 
trade.   Pop.  16,074.-51, 8  N.  4, 86  E. 

Lim'burg,  a  province  to  the  N.  i^ 
Liege,  belonging  in  part  to  Holland 
and  in  part  to  Belgium.  The  extent 
of  the  Belgian  divirion  is  946  square 
miles.    Pop.  199,886. 

Lim'burg,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Liege.    Pop.  1797. 

Lok'eren,  a  flourishing  town  in  E. 
Flanders,  between  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp ;  it  has  a  good  com  trade  and 
large  manufiKtures.  Pop.  16;900.— 
61,  6  N.  8, 69  E. 

Louvain',  a  large  town  in  8.  Bra- 
bant, on  the  Dyle.  Ite  walla  are 
nearly  7  miles  in  circuit;  but  the 
space  which  they  enclose  is  diiefly 
occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards. 
Its  long-celebrateduniversity.fonnd- 
ed  in  1426,  and  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1793,  was  restored  in  1817, 
and  is  again  a  flourishing  school. 
Pop.  32,976.-60,63  N.  4,  41  E. 

Lux'emburg,  an  extensive  province 
belonging  partly  to  Holland  and  part- 
ly to  Belgium.  The  former  retains 
the  capital,  but  the  latter  holds  the 
largest  portion,  containing  1760 
square  miles  and  196,173  inhaoitanto. 

Lys,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
N.  of  France,  passes  Menin  and 
Courtray,  Mud  Joins  the  Schelde  at 
Ghent 

MAAS.    See  Holx«akd,  p.  97. 
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Mechlin  (Fr.  MaUn^e^X  a  city  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle, 
with  an  ancient  cathedral;  it  is  noted 
for  its  mannfactures  of  fine  lace  and 
linens.  Pop.  35^29.-51, 1  N.  4, 28  E. 
Menln,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Itja,  with  considerable 
mann&ctares.    Pop.  10,167. 

Mods,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hainanlt,  on  the  small  river  Trouille, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive 
coal-mines.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  barrier- 
towns  against  France.  Pop.  23,121. 
-«>,26N.3,58E. 

NAMUR  (NamoorO,  ft  province  S. 
o(  Brabant,  having  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  1452  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  802,719. 

Namur^,  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
the  capitsl  of  the  above  province,  at 
tiie  confluence  of  the  Maas  and  the 
Sunbre ;  it  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  82,648.— 50,  28  N.  4,  61  E. 

NicA^olas,  St,  a  handsome  town  in 
E.  F1anders,with  considerable  manu- 
faetarea.  Pop.  23,366.-61, 9  N.  4, 8  E. 

Nieu^'port,  a  fishing  and  trading 
town  in  W.  Flanders.  Pop.  8393.— 
61, 8  N.  8,  46  E. 

Kivell'«9,  a  town  in  8.  Brabant, 
with  manufactures  of  lace  and  cam- 
bric.   Pop.  8830. 

OSTENiy,  a  fortified  seaportinW. 
Flanders,  from  Vhich  packets  sail  to 
England.  It  is  famous  for  its  obsti- 
nate defence  against  the  Spaniards 
for  more  than  three  years,  a.d.  1601- 
1604.  Pop.  16,736.-^1, 13  N.  2,  66  E. 

Oad«nu4e',a  townin  E.Flande.rs,on 
the  Schelde.  Here  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a 
memorable  battle  over  the  French  in 
1706.    Pop.  6262.-60,  62  N.  3, 86  E. 

Onrthe,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which 
Joins  the  Maas  at  Liege. 

POP^RING  EN,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  W.  Flanders.    Pop.  10,866. 

RAMaLLIES,  a  village  in  S.  Bra- 
bant, where,  in  1706,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  gained  a  Bignal  victory 
over  the  French. 

RenaLz',  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
near  Oudenarde.    Pop.  11,844. 


RouIer«^,  a  town  In  W.  Flanders 
with  considerable  trade.    P.  13,786. 

SAM'BRE,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  falls  into 
the  Maas  at  Namur. 

ScAeldtf,  a  river  which  rises  in 
France  near  Cambral,  winds  through 
B.  Flanders,  passing  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp, and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  by  two  mouths— the  E.  and  W. 
Schelde. 

Soraing^,  a  town  in  Liege,  with 
great  iron-works.    Pop.  20,084. 

Soi/'nie«,  a  town  in  Uainault,  with 
a  large  trade  in  hewn  stone.  P.  6776. 

Spa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Liege,  situated  amid  romantic  scen- 
ery, long  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6173.— 60,  30  N.  6,  62  E. 

TJSriELT,  a  fiourishing  town  in 
W.Flanders.    Pop.  10,176. 

Thorout  (Tor'oo),  a  manufacturing 
town  in  W.  Flanders.    P.  7916. 

Tirle^mont,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant, 
on  the  Geete,  with  considerable  wool- 
len manufactures.  Pop.  12,354.-60, 
48N.4,56E. 

Ton'gre«,  a  town  of  Limburg.  P. 
6180. 

Toumay  (Toor'nay),  a  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Uainanlt, 
on  the  Schelde,  with  large  manufac« 
tures  of  carpets  and  cloths.  Pop. 
31,526.— 60,  86  N.  3,  24  E. 

Tron,  St,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg.    Pop.  11,260. 

TnmhouC',  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Pop. 
13,723.— 61, 18  N.  4,56  E. 

VER'VIERS;  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures,  particularly 
of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  33,375.— 50, 
38  N.  6,  54  E. 

WATERLOO',  a  village  10  miles 
S.  of  Brussels,  where  the  most  cele- 
brated battle  of  modem  times  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
over  Napoleon  1.,  on  the  18th  June 
1816.    Pop.  1900.— 60,  43  N.  4,  22  E. 

YPRES  (Ee'pray),  a  fortified  town 
in  W.  Flanders,  situated  on  a  small 
river.    P.  16,165.-60,  51  N.  2,  53  E. 


FRANCE 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Belgium  and  the  English  Channel ;  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  E.  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.   It  con- 
tains 211,852  square  miles.     Its  population  is  38,067,094. 
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Divisions. — ^Prance  was  formerly  divided  into  35  prov- 
inces. At  the  revolution  of  1789  the  country  was  parcelled 
oat  anew  into  86  departments.  In  I860,  the  French  terri 
tory  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
and  the  county  of  Nice,  both  of  which  were  ceded  by  Sar- 
dinia. With  these,  divided  into  three  departments,  and  the 
island  of  Corsica,  France  now  contains  89  departments. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  old  provinces  as  well  as  the 
modern  departments. 


Provinces. 

French  Flanders 

Artois 

Picardy 


Normandy 


I 


Isle  of  France 


Champagne. 


Lorraine * 


Alsace 

Franche-Comt^. 


Burgundy. 


Orl^anais. 
Maine  .... 


Departments.  Chief  Towbb. 

Nord 4"^^®*  5*»?*^»  Cambrai, 

\     Dunkirk. 

P-^le  Calais {^^f^O'""'  C«^' 

Somme Amiens,  Abbeville. 

Lower  Seine Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre. 

£ure Evrenx. 

Calvados Caen. 

Manche St  Ld,  Cherbourg. 

Ome AlenQon. 

Aisne Laon,  Soissons. 

Oise Beauvais. 

Seine  and  Oise Yersailles,  St  Grermain. 

Seine Pabis,  St  Denisc 

Seine  and  Mame Melun,  Fontainebleau. 

Ardennes M^zi^res,  Sedan. 

Mame Ch&lons,  Reims. 

Aube Troyes. 

Upper  Mame Chaumont. 

Meuse Bar-le-Duc,  Verdun. 

Moselle Metz,  Thionville. 

Meurthe Nancy,  Lun^ville. 

Yosges...... Epinal. 

Lower  Rhine Strasbourg. 

Upper  Rhine Colmar. 

Upper  Sadne Yesoul, 

Doubs Besan^on. 

Jura Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Yonne Auxerre,  Sens. 

Ceted'Or Diion. 

Sa6ne  and  Loire Macon,  Antun. 

Ain Bourg. 

Eure  and  Loir Chartres. 

Loiret Orleans. 

liOir  and  Cher Blois. 

Mayenne  .....' Laval,  Mayeone* 

Sarthe LeMans. 


Br8ta^6< 


Anjoa..... 
Toaraine. 

Berri 


Niyemais.... 
Bourboimais. 


{ 


LjoDDais. 


Aavergne.. 
LaMarche. 


Poiton 


Aimis 

Saintonge... 
Angonmais. 

Limousin... 


{ 


i 


ogne 
ide... 


Quienne.. 


Gascony. 
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PtOTinoea.  Departments. 

Die  and  Yilaine 

Cdtes  da  Nord 

Finist^ 

Morbihan 

Lower  Loire 

Maine  and  Loire 

Indre  and  Loire 

Cher 

Lidre 

Ni^vre 

Allier 

Bhone 

Loire 

Puy  de  Ddme 

Cantal 

Creuse 

Vendue 

Deux  S^yres 

Yienne 

Lower  Charente  ...4 

Charente 

Upper  Yienne 

Corr^e 

Dordo 
Gironi 

Lot 

Aveyron 

Tarn  and  Garonne.... 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Landes 

Gers 

Upper  Pyrenees 

Ara^che 

Upper  Loire 

Loz^re 

Gard 

H^rault 

Tarn 

Upper  Garonne 

Aude.r. 

Is^e 

I^me 

Upper  Alps 

Lower  Alps 

Yar 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 

Yanduse 

Eastern  Pyrenees 

Ari^e 

Lower  Pyrenees 

Corsica 

Maritime  Alps 

Savoy 

I  Upper  SaYoy. 


Languedoo 


Daupluny. 


Provence 


Comtat  d' Avignon... 

Roussillon , 

Comtat  deFoix.. 
B^am 


Amiexed  Territories 
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Chief  Towns. 
Rennes,  St  Malo. 
St  Brieuc. 

Quimper,Brest,Morlaix« 
Yannes,  L'Orient. 
Nantes. 

ADgers,  Saumur. 
Tours. 
Bourges. 
Ch&teauroux. 
Nevers. 
MouliQs. 
Lyons. 

Montbrisou,  St  Etienne. 
Clermont. 
Aurillac. 
Gu^ret. 

Napoleon*  Yend^e. 
Niort. 
Poitiers. 
La  Rochelle,  Rochefort, 

Saintes. 
Angouleme,  Cognac. 
Limoges. 
Tulle. 
P^rigueux. 
Bordeaux. 
Cahors. 
Rodez. 
Montauban. 
Agen. 

Mont-de-Marsan. 
Auch. 

Tarbes,  Bagn^res. 
Privas. 
Le  Puy. 
Mende. 
Nimes. 
Montpellier. 
Alby,  Castres. 
Toulouse. 

Carcassonne,  Narbonne> 
Grenoble,  Yienne. 
Yalence. 
Gap. 
Digne. 

Draguignan,  Toulon. 
Marseilles,  Aix,  Aries. 
AvigDon. 
Perpignan. 
Foix. 

Pau,  Bayonne. 
Ajaccio,  Bastia. 
Nice. 

Chambery. 
L^Hopiiii. 
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Islands. — ^Ushant,  Belle  iBle,  Noirmoatier,  Rhf,  Oleron, 
Hi^res,  Corsica. 

Capes. — La  Hogne,  Barfleor. 

Mountains.  —  Pyrenees,  part  of  the  Alps,  Ceyennes, 
Cantal,  Pay  de  Ddme,  C6te  d'Or,  Yosges,  Mount  Jura. 

Rivers. — Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhdne,  Bhine,  Moselle, 
Meuse,  Schelde  or  Escaut,  Somme,  MamO)  Sadne,  Ome, 
Vilaine,  S^vre,  Charente,  Dordogne,  Adonr. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe,  etc.;  in  South  America,  French  Guiana,  or 
Cayenne ;  in  North  America,  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  in 
Africa,  Algeria,  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  and  the 
Islands  of  St  Louis  and  Goree ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  or  Reunion  and  St  Marie ;  in  Asia,  the 
Indian  settlements  of  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  Carri- 
cal,  Mah^,  etc.,  and  six  provinces  in  Lower  Cochin  China ; 
in  Oceania,  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  New  Caledonia. 

BEICAEKB. 

France  lies  between  42*20'  and  61*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
4"  46'  W.  and  8*  16'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  560  miles. 

Although  in  a  country  of  such  extent  much  variety  may  be 
expected,  the  general  appearance  of  France  is  level.  In  the 
hilly  districts,  and  in  the  valleys  through  which  its  riven  glide, 
particularly  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  scenery  is  often  highly 
picturesque  and  beautiful;  but  the  country  may  be  regard^ 
as  in  general  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  traveller  has  to  pro- 
ceed 400  miles  south  from  Cakds,  before  he  reaches  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  which  are  connected  with  those  of  Dauphiny, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence.  This  enormous  assemblage  of  rocks, 
chiefly  basaltic,  extends  120  miles.  The  other  ridges  are  the 
Yosges  Mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier;  a  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  penetrates  into  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  stretching 
northward^  separates  France  from  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  and 
the  Pyrenees,  the  mountain-barrier  between  France  and  Spain. 

Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  France  enjoys  a 
peculiarly  fine  climate.  It  varies,  indeed,  considerably  in  the 
different  regions.  In  the  north  it  resembles  that  of  the  south- 
west of  England ;  although  in  summer  it  is  rather  hotter,  as 
well  as  more  humid ;  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes 
more  severe.  In  the  central  region,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Touraine  and  Limousin,  the  temperature  is  delightfrd, 
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and  the  air  pure,  light,  and  elastic ;  but  violent  atoims  of  rain 
and  hail  occasionally  destroy  the  vintage  and  com,  and  frosts 
occur  later  in  spring  and  earlier  in  antmnn  than  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  heat  in  the  southern  region  is  excessive  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September. 
October  and  November  are  here  the  pleasantest  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  mountainous  tracts  of  this  region  storms  often 
rage  with  great  violence ;  and  the  swarms  of  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  equally  annoying  and  destructive. 

The  soil  is  various, — ^but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  produces  excellent  crops.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised 
in  the  northern  districts,  which  are  scarcely  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine ;  and  beet-root  is  extensively  grown  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  middle  districts,  vines  and  every 
species  of  grain  grow  luxuriantly ;  while,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, olives,  maize,  and  even  the  orange,  are  cultivated  with 
advantage.  The  wines  of  France,  particularly  those  of  Bur- 
g^dy.  Champagne,  and  Bordeaux,  are  among  the  most 
esteemed  in  Europe.  Agriculture  has  of  late  undergone  soma 
improvement,  but  suffers  much  from  the  too  great  subdivision 
of  property,  there  being  more  than  five  millions  of  proprietors, 
half  of  whom  hold  lands  not  exceeding  £3  or  £4  of  yearly  value. 
Goal  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  is  wrought  for  the  use  of 
manu£su:tories,  but,  as  it  is  little  employed  for  domestic  fuel, 
great  plantations  are  raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  both  for  fire- wood  and  for  covert  to  the  beasts  of  the 
chase.  Among  the  wild  animals  is  the  wolf;  and  the  bear 
is  still  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  Provence,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphiny,  maintain  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  fertile  pastures  for  cattle  are  in  Normandy  and 
Auvergne. 

The  minerals  of  France  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Iron  and  lead  abound  in  Bretagne.  Antimony  is  found  in  va- 
rious places  in  such  quantities  as  would  supply  all  Europe. 
Sihrer,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  alum,  may 
be  enumerated  among  the  other  productions  of  the  French 
mines.  Jet  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  department  of 
Aube ;  and  turquoises,  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  East,  are 
gathered  among  the  mountains  of  Aveyron.  Excellent  freestone 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  jasper  in  Franche-Comt6, 
and  of  beoattfnl  marble  in  the  Pyrenees.  At  Salins,  in  Franche- 
Coiiit6,  axe  salt-springs.    The  principal  mineral  waters  are  at 
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Aiz,  Bagndres,  and'  Bardges.    The  hot  springs  of  Baidges  an 

well  known. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  France,  the  most  remaik- 
able  is  the  plain  of  La  Cran,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  It 
covers  an  area  of  about  20  square  leagues,  filled  with  grayel  of 
quartz, — some  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  head, — ^the  whole 
plain  bdng  as  destitute  of  yegetation  as  the  shingle  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

France  abounds  in  antiquities.  At  Ntmes  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  Roman  art,  such  as  the  house  called  the 
Maison  Quarrie} — a  beautiful  fountain,  with  the  ruins  of  baths, 
statues,  and  other  decorations ; — a  building  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pantheon ; — and  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  nearly  as 
spacious  as  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  Stone  circles  and  other 
monuments,  at  one  time  regarded  as  Druidical,  are  found  in 
Picardy ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Vannes,  in  Bretagne,  there  is  a 
monument  of  this  kind  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Stonehenge. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  is  preserved 
a  roll  of  tapestry,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  representing  the  progress  and  termination 
of  the  eventftil  contest  between  her  husband  and  Harold. 

In  political  importance,  France  is  one  of  the  first  countries 
in  the  world.  The  compactness  of  her  territory  gives  her  the 
ready  command  of  a  dense  population ;  her  resources  are  ample ; 
and  her  subjects,  active,  brave,  and  fond  of  military  glory,  rush 
eagerly  at  the  slightest  call  to  reinforce  her  armies.  Her  his- 
tory under  Napoleon  I.  proves  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  in 
war.  In  1812,  her  army  amounted  to  600,000  men;  and  it 
was  computed  to  be  not  much  less  under  Napoleon  III.  in  1855, 
during  the  Russian  war,  and  again  in  1859  during  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy.  Since  that  period  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  army  consists  of  400,000  men.  The  navy  has  of  late 
been  greatly  increased.  It  consists  of  nearly  500  vessels  of 
various  descriptions,  manned  by  about  43,000  sailors  and  offi- 
cers. The  revenue  of  France  is  estimated  at  £79,000,000 
yearly:  her  debt  is  £540,000,000. 

Ample  as  her  resources  are,  France  yields  the  palm,  both  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce,  to  Britain.  Her  silks  and  wool- 
len cloths  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  fine  colours ; 
her  laces  and  linens,  her  plate-glass  and  porcelain,  are  in  ex- 
tensive demand ;  and  her  wines,  brandies,  and  printed  books, 
are  exported  everywhere.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  she 
began  to  relax  the  fetters  of  protective  and  prohibitory  duties 
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which  had  so  long  crippled  her  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
and  since  that  date  her  commerce  has  greatly  mcreased.  The 
annual  value  of  exports  now  amounts  to  £160,000,000  sterling, 
the  imports  to  £140,000,000.  Her  canals  are  estimated  at 
upwards  of  2000  miles.  Her  railway  system  has  of  late  made 
rapid  progress,  lines  extending  to  an  aggregate  of  nearly  8000 
miles  heing  in  operation. 

The  predominant  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic,  with  nearly 
2,000,000  of  Protestants  and  150,000  Jews.  These  three  de- 
nominations receiye  state  aid,  and  all  other  sects  are  tolerated. 
Pnhlic  education  is  liherally  encouraged  by  the  state.  The 
French  are  characterized  by  their  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
and  their  polite  attention  to  strangers.  In  literature  and 
science  they  have  long  held  a  distinguished  place.  The  Franks^ 
a  people  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  entered  France  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 

After  the  tumults  of  the  Reyolution  of  1789  had  subsided, 
Fnmce  gradually  returned  from  the  anarchy  of  republicanism 
to  the  more  settled  state  of  monarchy.  Under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  assumed  the  sovereign  power  as  Emperor  in 
1804,  the  goYemment  was  military  and  absolute ;  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  1815,  various  reforms 
were  made  tending  to  assimilate  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Britain.  The  Revolution  of  1830  expelled  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  called  Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  throne.  In  February  1848,  a  third  Revolution  was  effected, 
followed  by  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  the 
abolition  of  monarchical  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  chosen  the  first  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors.  In  December  1851,  he 
suppressed  the  National  Assembly,  and  appealed  to  the  people 
to  ratify  his  acts,  and  to  prolong  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency 
for  ten  years.  The  appeal  was  successful ;  and  in  December 
1852,  a  yast  majority  of  the  TOters  ratified  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent's revival  of  the  Empire,  and  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Napoleon  IIL,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  government  is 
under  the  especial  control  of  the  Emperor.  It  consists  of  a 
ministry  and  council  of  state  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and 
a  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  France  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  population  does  it  contain  ?    What  are  its  provinces? 
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Into  what  departments  have  these  proTinces  been  dirided  ?  What 
accessions  of  territory  has  France  recently  gained?  What  are  the 
principal  towns  of  Picardj?  Of  Normandj?  etc.  Name  the  chief 
islands  of  France — its  capes — its  mountains — its  rivers — its  foreign 
nossessions.  Where  are  Pan,  Paris,  Caen,  Marseilles,  Yersailles, 
xfarbonne,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  La  Bochelle,  Agen?  ete.  Where  are 
the  Cevennes  Momitains,  La  Hogue,  the  Seine,  Noirmoutier,  the 
Somme,  Ome,  Loire,  Belle  Isle,  Barflenr,  Vosges,  Povde  Ddme?  etc 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  France  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  appearance  ? 
In  what  parts  of  the  countnr  does  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery 
occur?  At  what  distance  from  Calais  does  the  traveller  meet  with 
mountains  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  this  enormous  assemblage  of 
rocks  ?    What  are  the  other  principal  ridges  of  mountains  in  France  ? 

What  kind  of  climate  has  France?  What  country  does  the 
northern  region  resemble  in  climate,  and  with  what  difftarence? 
Describe  the  climate  of  the  central  region.  During  what  months 
does  excessive  heat  prevail  in  the  southern  region  ?  What  are  the 
pleasantest  months  of  the  year  there  ?  To  what  evils  is  this  part  of 
the  country  exposed  ? 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  prevail- 
ing productions  in  the  several  districts?  Has  agriculture  lately 
undergone  any  improvement  ?  For  what  purposes  are  great  plan- 
tations raised  in  every  part  of  the  country?  By  what  species  ot 
wild  animals  is  France  infested?  What  provinces  maintain  lai^ 
flocks  of  sheep  ?  In  what  provinces  are  the  most  extensive  pastures 
for  cattle? 

Are  the  minerals  of  France  important?  Enumerate  its  principal 
metals.  Where  does  jet  abound?  Where  are  turquoises  found? 
Where  do  quarries  of  freestone,  of  jasper,  and  of  beautifiil  marble 
occur  ?  Wnere  are  salt-spring^  founa  ?  Where  are  the  principal 
mineral  springs?  What  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
in  France  ?  Does  France  abound  in  antiquities  ?  At  what  place 
are  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Roman  art  ?  Mention  the 
principal  of  them.  In  what  provinces  are  so-called  Druidical  mon- 
uments to  be  seen  ?  What  relic  of  antiquity  is  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Bayeux? 

What  rank  does  France  hold  in  political  importance?  What 
circumstances  contribute  to  her  militory  strength  ?  When  did  she 
prove  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  in  war  ?  Wnat  was  the  amount 
of  her  army  in  1812  ?  What  has  been  its  amount  under  the  present 
Emperor?    What  is  her  revenue  and  debt? 

Is  France  equal  to  Great  Britain  in  commerce  and  manufactures? 
Mention  some  of  her  principal  manufactures.  For  what  are  her 
silks  and  woollen  cloths  remarkable  ?  By  what  has  her  trade  been 
fettered  and  circumscribed  ?  When  did  she  begin  to  relax  these 
fetters  ? 

What  is  the  predominant  religion?  Is  education  encouraged? 
What  is  the  general  character  of  the  people  ?  What  place  do  they 
hold  in  literature  and  science  ?  From  what  people  was  the  name 
of  France  derived  ?  Through  what  changes  has  the  government 
of  France  passed  since  the  devolution  of  1789  ?  What  were  the 
changes  effected  by  the  Bevolutions  of  1830  and  1848  ?  When  did 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  assume  the  title  of  emperor  ?  What  is  the 
present  government  of  France? 
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DESCBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ABBATVILLE^  a  maim&ctiiring 
town  in  Pieardv,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
Pop.  20/)%.— SO"  7'  N.  lat.  V  60"  £. 
long. 

Adonr  (Adoor^^  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  below  Bayomie. 

Agde,  a  seaport  and  fortress  in 
lAngnedoe,  department  of  H^anlt, 
near  tbe  month  of  the  Canal  da  Midi. 
Pop.  9747. 

Agen  (Aw'zhengX  a  town  in  Gni- 
eone,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lot  and  Garonne.  In  the  vicinity 
there  is  a  beautifiil  view  over  the  rich 
vmUey  of  the  Garonne,  with  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  distance.    Pop.  17,268. 

Aginconrt  (Ad'jinkoor),  a  village 
in  ArtoiSy  department  of  Pas  de  Ca- 
hda,  famous  for  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  Y. 
of  England,  on  the  26th  October  1415. 
PraTiBS. 

Ain,  a  river  which  rises  in  Monnt 
Jura,  and  falls  into  the  Bhone  above 
Lyons. 

Ai«ne,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  and,  passing 
Sdssons,  joins  the  Oise  near  Com- 
piigne. 

Aix  (AixX  a  city  of  Provence,  de- 
partment of  Months  of  the  Bhone, 
lonnded  by  the  Bomans  123  b.  c, 
who  named  it  Aqua  Sextiaij  from  its 
ci^brated  hot  springs;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  mannfactores. 
Pop.  28,152.-43, 82  N.  5, 27  E. 

Ajac'cio,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  and  the  birthplace  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  1769.  Pop.  14,096. 
— 41,55  N.  8,44  E. 

Al'ai«,  a  town  in  Langaedoc,  de- 
partment of  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
raw  and  dressed  silk,  with  extensive 
iron-works.    Pop.  20,2^. 

Al^an  ancient  city  of  Langnedoc, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  15,493. 

Alen^^on,  a  town  in  Normandy, 
c^iital  of  the  department  of  Ome,  on 
the  Sarthe;  it  has  extensive  mana- 
faetnres.  Pop.  16,110.— 48,25  N.0, 6  E. 

Airier,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  flows  northward,  and,  pass- 
ing MooUnSi  enters  the  Loire  below 
Nevers. 

Alssee^  a  province  in  the  N.  E.  of 
the  emnlre,  boanded  on  the  east  by 
UieBhlne* 


Am^and,  Bt,  a  town  in  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Scarpe,with  a  great  trade  in  flu:. 
Pop.  10,210. 

Am^Tt,  a  town  in  Auvergne,  de- 

Sartment  of  Pny  de  Ddme,  in  the 
ne  valley  of  the  Dore,  celebrated 
for  its  paper  manufactures.  Pop. 
7661. 

A'miens,  the  ffamarobriva  of  the 
Bomans,  a  city  in  Picardy,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Somme,  with 
considerable  manufactures.  Its  ca- 
thedral is  a  noble  edifice.  Here  was 
concluded  a  short-lived  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1802,  between  Britain  and 
France.   P.  61,063.-49, 68  N.  2, 18  E. 

Angery*,  a  town  in  Anjou,  capital 
of  the  departmentof  Maine  and  Loire, 
near  the  Junction  of  the  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne;  it  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  64,791.-47,  28  N.  0, 83  W. 

AngoulSme^  a  handsome  town  in 
Angoumais,capital  of  the  department 
of  Charente,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Charente. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  paper  manu- 
factures. P.  25, 116.— 46, 39  N.  0, 10  E. 

Angoumaif',  a  province  in  the  west 
of  the  empire. 

Anjou  (AwngzhooO,  a  province 
south-east  of  Bretagne. 

Anno'nay,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Languedoc,  department 
Of  Ardtehe.    Pop.  16,271. 

Ari^ge^a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Pyrenees,  passes  Foix,  and 
falls  into  IJie  Garonne  near  Toulouse. 

Arle«,  the  ancient  Arelate,  a  city 
of  Provence,  department  of  Mouths 
of  the  Bhone.    Pop.  26,867. 

Ar'ras,  the  ancient  Netnetaeum,  a 
strong  town  in  Artois,  capital  of  the 
departmont  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
Scarpe.  It  was  long  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  tapestry,which  hence 
took  the  name  of  arras.  Fop.  25,749. 
—60, 17  N.  2,  46  E. 

Artois  (Ar'tway  a  province  in  the 
north  of  the  empire. 

Auch  (Osh),  a  city  in  Gascony, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gers ; 
it  has  an  ancient  cathedral.  P.  11,899. 

AnriHac,  a  town  in  Auvergne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal, 
on  the  Jordanne.    Pop.  10,986. 

Autun  (O'teungX  the  ancient  Bi- 
hracte  and  Augtutodununif  a  city  in 
Burgundy,  department  of  Sadne  and 
Loire,  containing  numerous  remains 
of  Boman  art.    Pop.  11,897. 
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AiivArcm"'.  ft  mounUlrMiuii  pni- 
vlii'-n  III  tlir  IntiTlnr. 

Aiiii'rrr  M)/.Rm'L  a  rlty  In   lliir 
KniiilXi  rnjilinl  of  tiin  (ir|iiirltni'iit  of 
I'oiiiin,    nil r pill inlrft    lijr    cktiinnlvii 
Vitli-VRliU.      I'nii.  iri.llHl. 

AiiJioiiiiii',  H  r<iiUfli-il  l"wn  In  lliir- 
rciiiiily.  ili'iinrliiiniit  nf  ('Aln  il'Ur,  on 
thii  Hn/fiic,  with  nn  Nim-iiiil,  nillll«rx 
utIkmiI,  mill  run  lion  fiinnilrji.  I'oji. 
71ii;i. 

Avpy'ron,  n  rivrr  whlrii  rtwii  In 
titii  f  lnvrniiiiN,  Hint.  fl'iirtiiK  W.Jolim 
till*  Turn  iH-toir  MontHiitiiin. 

AviKii'iii  (AvUt*ynuK)i  ftftiiiMll  prfi' 
irliirn  In  liin  H.  K. 

A  viKii'iin|rn|ilUI  oflhn  ilfiMirtinnnt 
of  Vaiii-lnwi,  on  tltn  Khont',  (n  «  rlrli 
Hml  liiiltriii  iiUln.  Ni'Mr  It  In  tlin 
ri  Inbriiti'il  fiiiinliiln  of  VRiirliiNn  lint 
lowi'it  liy  Itin  iMiiirNiif  rrlrftrrit  nii'l 
l«iiur«.  Avignon  wim  llm  ri'MiilfiiM* 
of  llin  l'o|MiN  from  iiXXI  Itn  I.T/7,  mill 
It  tontlnni'il  to  Im'Iouk  to  ttii'm  iinlll 
I7(U,  wlii'n  It  WM  Aiinriiiil  t<i  Frmirc. 
Toil.  •M.iif/. 

AvrmH-lo'<',  n  town  In  hforniftmly. 
rtniMrlinnnl  of  Mmirliii,  itiitlKliiriilly 
hIIiiMmI  on  tlm  uliln  of  a  lillt  Hlmiil 
iwii  nilli'N  from  tlm  m>a,     I 'on.  HtAn. 

UMiStAlhfT,  A  t'lwn  In  Uiilrnnn, 
ili'imrlniiMil  of  l'|i|ii'r  l'rri'ni«nii,  on 
tliii  Aijiiiir.  r«i|o|frAt<M|  for  it«nilni*rAl 
WAli'rn  iiini  wArin  lAtlm.     ro|i.  (MfltL 

Ihkrt'Kfii' ,  n  vlWtinn  NlHint  I'd  mlli-ii 
H,  of  llAKn'ri'N,  rAiiifii  for  Itn  inlnnrAl 

hot  Rpllli^N, 

llfli'llmir,  N  pronionlorjr  An«l  mnAll 
fHiii|Hiri  nn  tint  r«iiiiii  of  Nornmnitr, 
(lt*|iiirliii<<ni  of  Maiu'Iia.    I'oii.  li¥li. 

4U.  4',!  N.  i,  in  W. 

linr  Ir  I  Mir,  a  town  In  LorrAlnn, 
i'H|iIIaI  of  |Ih<  ili')imlnii'iil  of  Mimi/ii\ 
on  IImi  Orimtii;  tlm  nclKlitHfiirlnt; 
roiinirr  N  ncii'lirAlnl  for  ll«  wInn, 
Toi..  ii.iwy. 

lUwiM^  llnivtil,  on  (tinrnniilorCliii 
rtinio,  iK«iwi'iin  tlm  Inlnofdlnron,  Iia 
|{oi-Ih-IIh,  nnil  l(«ii'tii*riirl. 

linn'liii,  n  M-ii|iorl  In  CumlrA,  irllh 
M  nl ronK  nANilii.  l'o|i.  llP,''K)i.  4'A4I 
N.l»,  •// 1:, 

llny'onr,  A  town  In  N"riiiAnilv, 
i|p|inrtiiiiMil  of  CAlvAiWrii,  Willi  a  lliii* 
liillinilrAl.     I'op.  Ii4itf». 

linyonno',  a  nlrniiif  nmipnrl  In  flm 
(li-|inrlnmiil  of   howiT    I'jrii'imi'X,  nl 
I  till  ronMimncji  of  llm  Nivn  aiiiI  ttiM 
Aitiiur,roiirfnlli'4f>oiii  llm  IIav  ofllU 
ni  y .     I  'op.  WJiVKl    4M,  '^>  N .  I ,  '/H  W . 

tli^nrn.  a  uniAJI  provlnrii  hi  ilif 
M,  W.orltmitint'lrM. 

lUMMnninfilUth^tuwn  In  LAntfiir. 


ftoR,  dupArtnmnt  tit  (liktA,  tm  thn 
Itlionf,  wiikli  In  Imrn  ApAnnnd  hy  a 
linn  NnNiffinulon  lirhlK'*  *  Hn  AonuAJ 
fAir  In  onn  of  tlm  f(rcAt«;Nt  In  Knro{i«t. 
Ton.  WiU. 

llPAnnn  (nunn),  a  town  In  llnr* 
Knniir,  (ti'|iArtm<'nt  of  i'Mn  tl'Or, 
(imtin  for  ItN  wInn.    Top.  10,710. 

IbiAnvAlN  flloVAxOi  tiin  utttii-nl 
f'lf^nromiigut,  a  thriving  town,  rjip* 
llnl  of  tlm  diipArtnifntnfOliMt;  UIinn 
A  linn  rAllmiirAl,  And  U  tiotAil  for  Itg 
lii'Antlfnl  lA|mNtrV.     I'op.  iRflM. 

ilrl'for<  or  llr'Tor<,  a  Ntrontf  tiiwn 
In  AlNAnvlctuirtnn-nlof  DpiiiirldilM-, 
on  A  trilnitAry  of  ilm  lloubN.  f'ob. 
HlOl. 

HiiIIa  UIp,  An  InIawI  off  tlm  H.  (ViUNt 
of  llmtAKnn,  ilnpArtniiifit  of  Mortil- 

iiNn.  Top.  KunrA.   47,i(f  N.;}.  mw. 

llnr'nAril,  LItlln  Ht,  onti  of  tlm 
(irAlAn  AInN  In  HAVoy,  |iy  whlrJi  It  In 
NiiniMiNTfl  flAnntliAl  jiannikI  Into  lUly, 

Mi'r'rl,  A  provtnrin  In  thn  Intnrlor. 

ili'NAn'con,  thn  VrittmiUi  of  thn  1C/h 
innnN,  a  linmlHonm  f<rrtlfl<!(l  rlty  In 
rrAnnhn-Coml'S  rApltAl  of  thn  d<i' 
pnrtnmnt  of  I>ouIin,  with  fit«'nAtya 
trAilniinil  niAniifAnlurfN,  l'op.44>jMl» 

At,  i:i  N.  A,  »  v.. 

\U^%Svtm',  All  Aiir.lntit  ntty  of  (.iiWAf 
I«AnKiiiiitiii<,  itrpArlnmnt  of  lI^irAnlt, 
on  Ihn  (li-li,  nt-Ar  llm  lloynl  CahaI. 
Ihn  rnntm  of  a  n^iUNlih^rAhln  tnulii. 
Ton.  !I7,71KI. 

illAiir!,  Mount (HlAwnKJi^'n  thnlKir* 
(liTA  of  HAVoy  Ainl  riiilmont,  th« 
lilffln'Mt  nionnlAlnof  r«nro|N<,cihlMt« 
Inff  All  thn  KfAniltMir  Ami  ilfNolntlon 
('f  Alplnn  Nconrry.  I  In  nummlt  In 
jri,7<M)  fiTi  Atioyn  tlm  ni'A. 

lllolH  r  hlo'AW),  A  rlty  In  <n\Min%U, 
TApllAl  of  Ihn  ilnpArtnmnt  of  l^ilr  nml 
(•Imr.  on  llm  I«<ilrH|  ovnriiAnKlnff 
whlrli  In  (Im  n«h-hrnli>(l  rANtIn  of 
HlolN.    fop.mrwM.    47,;iftN.  I.JiOi;. 

HoriloAn*  Mior'ilo;,  thn  Jlurtitffnitt 
of  llm  nnclfiilN,  onn  of  tlm  moNl  opii. 
hMif  nml  I'Jf'KAnl  rllti-N  In  FrAnm, 
rnpllnl  of  ihi>  (IfpArlimnt  of  (ilrondn, 
Nllimlnl  fill  Him  <iiironim,  Thn  rvmi- 
nmrm  of  llonli'Aui  In  vi'ry  Miti'niilvn, 
ItN  KH-At  ArllrlPN  of  fi|Mirt  iMilnif 
wliH-N,  hrAndhiN,  And  friillN.  roii. 
III4.V4I.    44,W)N.O,;ii  W. 

Httulnf/tw*  A  wniiort  In  ArtolN.dn' 
pArliimnl  of  Pan  (In  CaInIn  ;  a  plArn 
of  Kri'Al  rflNort  for  KnKiUh  fAinllli'N 
I'op.  40.«ft|.    «»,44  N.  I,. 17  r,. 

lloitrlKin'niiUi  a  proviimn  In  llm 
inliTior  of  tlm  rniplrn, 

llotiKlHin-VcndiVn.  Mnn  NAufiliWm' 
Vniidrn.  *^ 


IKAN^K. 


ita 


o-t«  lit  tvni  «MiMUl  \*i  (hi»  «l««)«Ail 
u<>:v*  %^Al^^^hl«l    (Vi>  Ml  Ilk 

l<lV«i.  Ik   MlVl«til>  KMllrt«Hl   m^lHMl 

ti  ttivii^iH\%K'|vii(iiioiil  ««f  KluUK^V\\ 
|S<»  \iUulu^  «Uh  «»  «t\\vlU>ul  hill- 

t^vn.  «ii4MtM.  All«IO«vk».  IV|«   nVMi* 

lli*4UilUlO  |MV\|»\V  III  Ihi^X  \\\ 

r>l%«ll  \VII.  *alt^MI£l\  K'rlllllHl  t\««ll 

tn  IVmi^iiiiv.  J««|viiliiivi«l  i>(  Vyfi^v 
AU^^  on  llio  l^iitkiws'      IVi«  4MiV 

UiU-iio.  8lt  «  U>«iit*(u  ItivliMftlio, 
«>A)'iUl  %^if  ll^  ilv)«*lllll«Hl  Ol  \'«^l|t|i 
Ju  N.^xl      |V|«.  l.\9i|. 

|I||«\V  A  l\>«kl  III  I  lHI«'H«lllttlo|MII 

H'viil  «sl'  \\^ri\^«\\  III  A  I^mU)«  miUoy 
.•II  iNo  il«  w  \*i  lliAl  haiiio    |V|«  l^^i■ 

|)ui  )eui»\U  v>^.  (UMiri;%HSiii'\  A  |mv 
YiiHv  tM  ||i0  t.«  Ml«hr«(«>«l  Hvr  |t« 
ti'tf  «iii«^ 

i'\t'N  vKaiik\  *  <s^miiii^iT(*l  ollv 
ol  N^MItlAlulv.  iI>A|i||aI  \^^  lht»  il^wirl 
Miriil  %^l  \*Ah  «hU^oii  |h«  \tiii<t, « lilii^h 
U  ii*\vkaM««  I^m  Ht'Mlir'U  i^  \H^>  lullp 
II  kS^iAiiiM  wvvi'aI  IIiii^  «4iI  ^illlWoa, 
*ihI  Ik  III*  Mkvil  «M  A  iiiihvnill.Vi   ll^iv 

WlllUHl  lll««  l'i«IH|ll««IVI  AA^  ImiU'il- 
IVi«  41. MH      «>.  II  N  IVVIAV, 

I    lIliM  *  .  A  |«> A  II  III  I)  Ml\'IUI«S  t*Al«llAl 

iM  lii«>  »lr|*Ailiiioii(  ol  |.i*l.  \\\^  \mAh 
N'uiiiiie  «vmiiiv  ivvx^hu'!^  »t^«tl«>iit 

A  I  IK*        |V|».    lAW 

\'.«l  4Uo<iri'AlA>    \A«llVII||B<«A)VI'l 

iM  \rf\MM.  UvivMlnioiil  i«r  TaiiIi^^'a 
Iaiv  i*«Ai\v  o(>)S'«ll%«  lV\«i-  In  I'lis- 

Um4.  «k«  A  llWll  |«AOk«»l*  HAlt  it^itiiUrlt. 
AlU-r  A  |ii«'m%UA)4i«  m\i^\6.y\  II  Hlinril 
ilvuxl  U»  I  MaaiiI  id  ill  l»U.  Alia 
KHlAlll««l  III  I  ho  |HV*i««>B«|i>||  1^1  |)i«t 
):i|tfU»|l  nil  U\V<  AtlOU  II  AA»  Ukoil 
t«  llitf  IHiKo  «U  i;iilM«.     IV(>   \^,WA. 

CAV  .V  N  I.  .11  i:. 

l*Aiu  UtaI  All  Aii«*iriil%'(lv  ol  Fiviivli 

KlAII.I«rx«tl'l«Alll|i«'l»t  .4  Si'lO.  AlOlA 

«iivi\|g    ii'iimlol      It   «A<*  llio  Aivhl 
r)*i<Mvivil    «•!»   %*(  l\'iioli>iw  Aii«l   hA« 
N-.'li  U>li|}  lAiiioU  U'l  ikiA  IliAlllllAolllut 

«>l  .MMi>'t«-,  A  IIAIIII*  ll«lt««Sl  HMIII  ihiM 

i-ii*    iv|»  wwi    ."Hv  10  N  .-vwr 

i*AllUl  .  A   OllAllI   of  inoiiiiuiim  IM 

AuiviKiw,  \i|  wdloh  llio  rioiiiU  ilo 
I'AitUl  la  MAXVaimI  «lit»  l*iivav  Hiiiio> 
t^k  tiP««|  hlRh 

l*IU\HlaKAiUi'  ,  A  bmulkimin  lOA  U  III 


I  A»gttAlll««^,lHI|tUAlori|l|l  |||t|>ArlllltMll 

ol  Aii«li\  Allh  iimmilVioliiivaol  ololli, 
IVi«  «>».li-il 

I  A*  Uv«,   A    loAii    hi    |iiii|(;mt(UH«, 
«lo|>AlliiiiMi(  of  rniii,  oil  Oio   \^:oii(. 
Ili%t  wt^iil   of  ih>ii«UIoiaMo    MiAiiumo 
lmv«.     IVi*  VI..Vi. 

l'0llt\A  li|l^*ll|t  Mt^AIHMl  III  lAIIKlltf 
lUv,    ih^yvAiliiiiMll    Ol    lliMAIlll.    Oil    All 

Inlol  ol  lliit  U\\\i  ot  I  lour  Altli  (k 
IIouiUMmk  IiaOo,  IV)«  VAMt  AX 
\>4  N  ?<  4l>  V 

W^iMiiiv*,  A  ohAlli  ot  iiiomitfilna 

(II  l>Allttlloa«S\  IVIIIAlkAMl«  A«  llio 
IVll^Hll  ot  (Uo  iH^INtHMlIrd  rivlx^alAiilii 
III  lliii  I  nil  \viitim- 

1*UaIi«iih  Niii^  Maiim^  vi*i*«^  loiid\  All 
AUclAiil  town  III  \'hiiiii|«Ai;iio,  t«ii|«Uiil 
oliho\)o|^i(iti««iilot  Mamio   r  lil.Ui.^ 

I'hn  loll  Mil'  S.tOii«».  A  tout  II  III  itiii- 

CUIlllv,     t|0|>lllllll|Mlt     ol     Ka.^IIO     Allil 

i.««Uv,  MIiiiiIihI  aI  liioi-iilmiiivoi  (lio 
IH^mIIaI  i^AIIAI  AlUoh  Ulllloii  lllA  |Ia(\iia 

Ami  Ihn  l.oli«,     |'o|t.  \\K({^. 

rilAllllvi  ^.    All    0|>U|V)>|||   OlIV    oil 

\\\\y  l.«'VMts  lhiioA)«UAl  ol  tlio  Aiioloiil 
iliK'ln  ol  l*A^  o\  iiHsloil  III  ISfV  h*  HAr- 

ailllA  l«»  KlAIK«1«,  lo  aIiIi  Ii  II  lvloll(lV\l 

IViMii  I  I'M  III  tKI.\^hcii  I'limiilviv 
Ana  Iho  i«AI«IIaI  o|  lhi»  i)o|Hiitiiiriil  ol 
Moiml  ItUiut.    II  IM  iioA  Iho  i>Ai«ilil 
of  tli«i  iWimHwtoiil  III  HAVO.V.     IVii 
\X\m     4t\  ilU  N  il.  M  I.V 

IMiAiiinnil .  HI.  A  VwwTt  uiAiiiil1i«>(iii^ 
iii^  loAii  III  1-\oiiiiaU.  iloimiliiiiMil  ol 
l-oliv.  Al  llio  ih>iilluoii«H»  ol  Iho  \iW\ 
Aiiil  Ibo  J«iioii,    IV|i  ILilMl 

rliAiiioii  Ml.  A  ivMkidli^l  ^aMov  III 
itA\OY|  Al  llltl  t\M«t  ot  Moiiiil  ItUiio 

rilil||||iAttUl«vl*llA»l|>All  V  A|>lo\  (IIOO 
III  llio  N-  ^.  lVlol«IAll>ll  ll«i  llio  A  llio 
lo  Allli'h  II  |tU0«  HAHIA. 

tllAMllUy.  A  y«l1^lt.V  lOAIl,  ilo)mil 

mitiil  ol  Olmi,  mi  lliii  Noiiolii\  ai>iiii 
oliHil  0011 1 iv  ol  llio  lnw  imaiiiiIaoIiiio, 
i^VhiAloU  ll^r  It*  i%'\aI  I'nUiHi  aikI 
imiA.  Ami  iiiAfiii(ll«^*iil  vAixlviiH  Aiiil 

AAlOIAOlk*      TVji    lhVH» 

DiAiviitoiMliiiiAiiyl  \aiI\oi  aIiI«>)i 
Xi*%>tk  III  IVlloii,  mill,  lloAliiH  Im  a 
VOIA  Oll^«||ltoilM  OOIIUO.  l>Aa«0^i 'ok <*'*«* 
Aiiil  Muliilor  iiiiil  HilU  liilo  Iho  l>A« 
ot  |Mh««ii«  IvIovi  KisholMl 

I'hAiU  MUo  a  lo*M(iirhAiii)>ii|}iio. 
ilo|tAiliiioiil  ol  Aiiloiiiii'B,  oil  thii 
3Uou«o.  Allh  A  iiiiiiiiKlioliiio  ol  miiiH 
Aiiil  i^«ii«l\loiAhlo  1 1  Alio      ro|>  litKS' 

I'hm   ll^,   A  Olt\    ol    l^llOrtllAl*.  I'A 

IiIIaI  ol  Iho  ih'pAiliiioiil  ol  liiio  Niiil 
oil.  Mlimloil  oil  Iho   I'liio,  Allh  a 
iiohhMHilhoiliAl-     IV|i.  llt,o:t| 

l'hlllOlllllV|l\     vf*hA(0  l%H«\    A    low  II 

III  IVi  1 1,  OA|«lul  ot  Iho  tloi'Ai  imviil  ol 
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Indre,  with  lai^  woollen  manufao- 
tnres.    Pop.  16,170. 

GhatellerauU'(eroO> » town  of  Poi- 
tou,  department  of  Yienne,  noted  for 
its  cutlery  and  arms.    Pop.  14,210. 

Chaamont  (Sho'mone),  a  town  in 
Champagne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Mame.    Pop.  7140. 

Cher,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Aarergne,  washes  St 
Amand,  and  flows  into  the  Loire 
near  Tours. 

Cherbourg  (Sherlmorg),  an   im- 

gtrtant  seaport,  arsenal,  and  strong 
rtress,  in  Normandy,  department 
of  Manche,  between  Capes  La  Hogue 
and  Barfleur.  Pop.  87,216.— 49,38  N. 
1,37  W. 

Cholet'',  a  town  in  Anjou,  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  fomed  for 
its  cambric  manufactures.  Pop.  12,736. 

Clermont  (Clair^mongX  a  city  in 
Auvergne,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Ddme.    It  is  the  birth- 

{>lace  of  Pascal  and  the  seat  of  a  col- 
ege,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  37,690.-46,  46  N.  8. 6  E. 

Cloud,  St,  a  small  town  7  miles  W. 
from  Paris,  with  a  magnificent  palace 
and  park,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Napoleon  III.    Pop.  6616. 

Cognac  (ConiakO ,  a  town  la  An- 
g^umais,  department  of  Charente,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  famed  for  its 
brandy.    Pop.  8167. 

Colmar',  a  town  in  Alsace,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Rhine, 
situated  near  the  111,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  a  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufi&cture.    Pop.  23,669. 

Complete',  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Oise  wi^  the  Aisne,  46  miles 
N.  of  Priris,  with  a  royal  palace. 
Pop.  12,187. 

Con'd^  a  strong  frontier  fortress 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Schelde.    Pop.  6804. 

Con'^dom,  a  town  in  Guienne,  de- 
partment of  Oers,  on  the  Raise,  with 
a  good  trade  in  wine  and  fiour.  Fop. 
8176. 

Cor'sica,  a  large  Island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  N.  of  Sardinia, 
fh>m  which  it  Is  separated  by  the 
Straits  of  BoniOu^io.  It  abounds  in 
mountains  and  forests,  diversified 
with  fertile  plains.  The  g^atest 
elevation.  Mount  Rotondo,  is  9068 
feet  high.    Pop.  269,861. 

Contanee*',  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche,  with  a  fine 
eakhednl.    Fop.  8062. 


Cres'sy  or  Cre'ej,  a  Tillage  in 
Picardy,  department  of  Bomme,  to 
the  north  of  Abbeville,  memorable 
for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Ed- 
ward III.  over  the  French  in  1846. 
Pop.  1732. 

DAU'PHIN  Y,  a  large  and  moun- 
tainous province  in  the  S.  E.,  bounded 
by  the  Alps. 

Daz,  the  Aqtue  of  the  Romans^  a 
town  in  Gascony,  department  of 
Landes,  on  the  Adour,  with  a  strong 
castle ;  it  is  famed  for  its  hot  minenS 
springs.    Pop.  9866. 

Denis,  St,  a  town  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of  Paris, 
with  a  celebrated  abbey,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  French  kings.  P.  26,117. 

Dieppe^  a  seaport  of  Normandy, 
,  department  of  Lower  Seine,  between 
which  and  England  there  is  a  re- 
gular intercourse  by  steam-vessels. 
Pop.  19.946.-49,  66  N.  1,  5  E. 

Di^e,  a  town  in  Provence,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Alps,  on 
the  Bleone,  a  tributary  of  the  Du- 
rance.   Pop.  6544. 

Diion  (DeezhongO,  a  city  in  Bur- 

gimdy,  capital  of  the  department  of 
6te  d'Or,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Bossuet  and  Cre- 
billon  were  natives  of  Dijon.  Pop. 
89.198.— 47, 19  N.  6,  2  E. 

Din'an,  a  town  of  Bretagne,  de- 
partment of  C6tes  du  Nord,  on  the 
Ranee,  much  frequented  for  its  min- 
eral waters.    Pop.  8069. 

DOle,  an  ancient  town  in  Francbe- 
Gomt^,  department  of  Jura,  on  the 
Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  uniting  the 
Rhone  with  the  Rhine.    Pop.  10,606. 

Dordo^ne^  a  large  river  wtdch 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Anvergne, 
and  Joins  the  Garonne  below  Bor- 
deaux. 

Dou^ai,  a  fortified  town  In  Fren<di 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Scarpe,  the  seat  of  a  university,  with 
a  large  arsenal  and  fonndnr  for  can- 
non.   Pop.  24,105.-60, 22  N.  8, 4  E. 

Dragul^'an,  a  town  in  Provence, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Yar, 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.    Pop.  10,062. 

Dreux,  an  ancient  town,  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loir,  with  a  costly 
chapel  erected  by  Louis  Philippe. 
Pop.  6940. 

Dun'kirkf^.  Dunkerqne),a  strong 
seaport  of  French  Flanders,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  with  an  excellent  road- 
stead.   Pop.88,068.— 61,2  N.  8,28  E. 
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Dmrniiee^  •  rapid  river  risfaig  in 
Moant  Qeakm,  and  diacharging  it- 
teU  into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 
It  is  the  DntetUia  of  the  Romans, 
which  Hannibal  crossed  in  his  nuurch 
to  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

ELBEUF^,  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  French  woollen 
mannfiietures.    Pop.  21,781 

Em'brun,  a  town  with  a  strong 
dtadel,  in  Danphiny,  department  of 
Upper  Alps,  on  the  Dorance.  Pop. 
4287. 

Eplnal'^  a  town  in  Lorraine,  capi- 
tal of  the  d^artment  of  Yosges,  on 
theMoseUe.   Pop.  11,957. 

Etienne',  St,  a  floorishing  town  in 
LyonniUs,  department  of  Loire,  with 
extensive  mannfltctores  of  arms^hard- 
vare,  and  ribands.  Pop.  96,620.— 46, 
26  N.  4,  23  £. 

EvreW,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, capital  of  the  department  of 
Bare ;  it  is  sitoated  on  the  Iton,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  and  has  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  12,266. 

FALAISE',a  manofactaringtown 
in  Normandy,  department  ot  Calva- 
dos, the  birthplace  of  William  the 
Conqueror :  here  is  a  strong  castle. 
P<m.8661. 

Fecamjf,  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine.  Pop. 
12,843. 

Fltehe,  La,  a  town  in  Anjon,  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loir, 
noted  for  its  military  school  foonded 
by  Napoleon  I.    Pop.  7077. 

Foix  (Foaw),  a  town  in  Comtat  de 
Foiz,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ari^.    Pop.  6607. 

Fontainebleaa  (bloO>  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Seine  and  Mame,  36 
miles  S.  £.  of  Paris,  surrounded  by 
a  forest  ot  40,020  acres;  its  royal 
pidace  was  a  fovoorite  residence  ot 
Napoleon  I.    Pop.  11,939. 

France,  Isle  of,  a  province  in  which 
the  capital  is  dtnated ;  it  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Oise,  Seine,  Seine 
and  OLk,  and  Seine  and  Mame. 

Franche-Comt^  (Cong'tay),  a  pro- 
vince on  the  btMders  of  r^witzerland. 

GAP,  a  town  in  Danphiny,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Alps,  in 
a  deep  valley  among  mountains.  F. 
8219. 

Oard,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Beaneaire. 

Garonne',  a  large  river  which  rimn 
In  the  Pyrenees^  and  traverses  the 


S.  W.  fi^on  of  Che  empire ;  below 
Bordeaux  it  receives  the  Dordogne, 
when  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Gironde. 

Gas^cony  (Fr.  Gascogne),  a  pro- 
vince in  the  S.  W.. 

Ger'main-en-Laye,  St,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  on 
the  Seine,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  fine  forest.  Its  an- 
cient castle  and  magnificent  terrace, 
H  mile  in  length,  command  a  de- 
lightful view.    Pop.  12,263. 

Gerv,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  flowing  northward, 
falls  into  the  Garonne  above  Agen. 

Gironde',  a  river  or  estuary, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  46  miles. 

Giv'ef,  a  strong  frontier-fortress 
in  Champagne,  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, on  the  Meuse.    Pop.  6404. 

Gran'ville,  a  fortified  seaport  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Manche, 
with  a  good  trade  in  the  fisheries. 
Pop.  17,180. 

Grasse,  a  town  in  Provence,  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
rich  fields  and  gardens.   Pop.  12,016. 

Graveline«',  a  strong  seaport  in 
French  Flanders^epartmentof  Nord. 
Pop.  6428. 

Gray,  a  town  of  Franche-Comtd, 
department  of  Upper  Sadne,  noted 
for  its  corn-market,  and  its  transit 
trade  in  colonial  produce.   Pop.  6215. 

Greno'ble,  a  strong  town  in  Dan- 
phiny, capital  of  the  department  of 
Is^re,  flunous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves.   P.  40,484.-45, 12  N.  6, 43  E. 

Gueret',  a  town  in  La  Marche, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 
Pop.  3695. 

Guienne^  a  province  in  the  S.  W., 
separated  m>m  Gascony  by  the  Ga- 
ronne. 

HAGO^ffNEAU  (noO,  a  fortified 
town  in  Alsace,  department  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Moder.    Pop.  11,071. 

Havre,  Le,  or  Havre  de  Grace 
(Grass),  a  strong  and  floorishing 
seaport  in  Normandy,  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.    Pop.  74,900.-49, 29  N.  0, 6  E. 

Hazc'brouck,  a  handsome  manu- 
facturing town  in  French  Flanders, 
department  of  Nord,  on  the  Bonrrc. 
Pop.  6567. 

Hier'M,  a  cluster  of  islets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  8.  E.  of  Toulon. 
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IIofpM,  La,  A  cape  fn  tiM  V.  W.  of 
NomuiDdT,  d^partfiMnt  of  Maocbe. 
-49, 48  N.  1,  &7  W. 

IIon'fl«nr,  •  H^aprvrt  In  Nonnandf, 
department  of  Calr adnft,  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  H«!ini>.    Pop.  9&58. 

I8KKE',  a  rapid  rlrer  which  rlM« 
hi  the  Alpf,  patiMS  Grenoble,  and 
falU  Into  tne  Kbone  atxire  Valence. 

iMoii'dtin,  a  manufantnrtng  town 
In  U  irrl,  department  of  Indre.  Pop. 
14,282. 

JU'KA,  Mount,  a  chain  of  mouu' 
talnii  between  Prance  and  Swltser- 
laud ;  the  hiRheet  peak  la  6CeB  feet 
abore  the  eea. 

LANDKK'CIEfl.  a  stronff  town  In 
French  Planden/lrpartment  of  Nord, 
on  the  Sambre.    Pop.  4193. 

lMn'gTt»,  an  aaclent  town  In  Cham- 
paicne,  department  of  Upper  Mamr, 
near  the  eourees  of  tbe  Mame ;  It  is 
noted  for  Ita  cutlery.    Pop.  10,132. 

I.AOguedoc',  an  extennlve  prorinre 
fn  the  louth,  e«'lebrat«'d  for  its  fine 
climate  and  fertile  nlalne. 

Lanffuedoe'.  tbe  Canal  of,  eztendii 
from  the  Medlterranran  to  Toulouse, 
where  It  enters  the  Garonne,  form- 
ing an  Inland  narlgation  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  Is  UO  miles  long,  and  cost 
more  than  £1300,000. 

La'on,  a  fiwn  In  the  Isle  of  France, 
eaidtal  of  tbe  department  of  Aisno. 
Pom.  10,000. 

Larval,  a  town  in  Maine,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  with 
linen  manufactures.    Vtm.  27,189. 

Lille  or  LUle,  a  flourishing  citj  In 
French  Flanders,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  In  Europe.  It 
has  extensive  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  164,740.— 60,  88  N.8,4  E. 

Limoge«^,  a  town  In  Limousin, 
caifital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
Vtenne,  with  woollen  and  porcelain 
manufactures.    Pop.  63/122. 

I^lmou'sin  (seng^  an  Interior  pro- 
rlnce  W.  of  Auvergne. 

liisienz',  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Normandy,  department  of 
Calvados,  on  the  Touque.   P.  18,121. 

lA  Bt,  a  manufacturing  town  In 
Normandy,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Manche,  on  the  Vire.    Pop.  9610. 

Lffdnref,  a  stnmg  town  In  Langue- 
doc,  department  of  Il^rault,  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  Cerennes^  with  great  doth 
manufactures.    Pop.  11,864. 

Loire  (LoawrOf  a  lanra  rlrer,  which 
baa  Ita  sooroe  fa  tba  CeTemiefL  and 
triTMMf  ftbt  CMitnl  nglon  or  the 


enplrB.  Iff  eoone  la  M.  W.  to  Or- 
Mana;  tbenea,  flowing  westward.  It 
diaebaiKs  Itself  into  the  Atlaatie 
below  Santes. 

Lona-le-8aa'nler  fLoogX  a  towa 
in  Fraacbe-Comt^,  capital  of  the  de* 
partment  of  Jura.    I'trp.  9661. 

Lorient  ('ang^  a  strong  and  band' 
some  seaport  In  Bretagoe,  depart- 
ment of  liorUban,  with  a  royal  ar- 
senal aad  doekrard.  Pop.  dfJ/BSS,— 
47, 44  N.  8,  21  W. 

Lorraine^,  a  prorlnre  in  the  N .  E., 
twfjnded  on  the  north  by  the  graad- 
dnchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Loudeae^,  a  town  in  Dretagne,  de- 
partment of  CAtes  da  Nord.  tbe  nea- 
tre  of  a  large  llnea  trade.  Pop.  6061. 

LouTlerr,  a  floarlahlag  towa  ct 
Normandy,  departaient  or  Eare,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  roaaafaetare  of 
fine  cloths.    Pop.  lOJHl. 

Lune'rille,  a  towa  fa  Dmaiae,  de- 
partaient of  If  enrthe,  with  a  military 
school.    Pop.  16AS8. 

Lyon'nais,  a  province  fa  the  8.  E., 
srjwrated  from  Daupbiay  by  tbe 
Rhone. 

Ljr'ons,  (Fr.  LyonX  a  dty  la  Ly- 
omials,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Rhone,  at  the  eonflnenee  of  Uie 
Rhone  and  8a/Hie.  It  is,  in  pjAnt  of 
wealth,  the  seeond  city  In  Fraaee, 
aad  Is  difltlagulsbed  for  ita  ezteaflfve 
maaufactnres  of  silk  and  other  ridi 
fabrics.  Lyons,  the  lAt^dunvm  of  the 
ancients,  was  early  an  Important 
plaee,aad  still  shows  iereral  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence.  Pop.828,951. 
-46, 46  N.  4. 49  E. 

MACON  (MakongO,  a  town  hi 
Burgundy,  capital  of  tne  department 
of  ftetee  and  Loire,  noted  for  ita  ex- 
cellent wine.    Pop.  18,006. 

Maine,a  province  In  tlie  W,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Normandy. 

Malo,  8t,  a  strnns  seaport  In  Bre- 
tagne,departmentof  Ille  andVilaine; 
It  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
9330.-48,  89  N.  2, 1  W. 

Mans  ^Mawng),  Ijti,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Maine,  capital  of  the 
department  of  8arthe.    Pop.  46,230. 
Marcbc  TMarsh),  La,  a  province 
between  Poitou  and  Auvergne. 

Mame,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  heights  (^  Langres  in  Cham- 
pagne, UM  enters  the  8elne  at  Clia- 
renton,  near  Paris. 

Marseill^f"  (Fr.  MarseOle),  tbe 
aaefeat  MastiUOf  a  flourisbiag  com- 
merdal  dty  aad  seaport  la  Proveaee^ 
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1814,  and  was  again  ceded  to  France 
by  Sardinia  in  1880.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Pop.  60,180.-43, 
42  N.  7,  17  E. 

Nime«  or  Ni«mo.«,  the  ancient  ^«- 
mausiu,  a  city  in  Langucdoc,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Gard,  in  a  fer- 
tile vale,  encompassed  by  hills.  It 
contains  several  Interesting  monn- 
ments  of  Roman  antiqnity.  It  has 
a  flourishing  silk  manufacture.  Pop. 
00,240.^43,  60  N.  4,  21  E. 

Ni'orl,  a  town  in  Poitou,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Denz  Sevres, 
situated  on  the  picturesque  banks 
of  the  S^vre.    Pop.  20,775. 

Niver'naitf,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  west  of  Burgundy. 

Noirmou'tier,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  near  the  month  of 
the  Loire.    Pop.  6248. 

Nor'mandy,  a  maritime  province 
on  the  English  Channel. 

OISE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  and,  receiving  the  Aisne 
near  Compiegne,  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  St  Germain. 

Oreron,  an  island  on  the  S.  W. 
coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente.  Pop.  18,178.-45, 55  N.  1, 
20  W. 

O'mer,  St,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Artois,  department  of  Pas  de  Ca- 
lais, on  the  Aa,  the  seat  of  an  active 
trade.    Pop.  21,869.-50, 44  N.  2, 15  E. 

Or'ange,  the  ancient  AramHo,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Yaucluse, 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  near  the  Rhone ; 
it  has  some  interesting  Roman  re- 
mains.   Pop.  10,007. 

Or'l^anaif,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, S.  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Orleans  (Orleang),  the  Qendbum 
of  the  Romans,  a  city  of  Orleanais, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret, 
situated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is 
a  noble  bridge.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
fine  edifice ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity; and  is  famous  for  the  mem- 
orable siege  which  its  inhabitants, 
animated  by  Joan  of  Arc,  sustained 
against  the  English  in  1428.  Pop. 
49,100.-47,  54  N.  1, 54  E. 

Ome,  a  river  in  Normandy,  which 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  below 
Caen. 

Orth'^ez,  a  town  in  Beam,  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the 
Gave-du-Pau.  Near  this  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Manthal  Soult, 
lniai4.    Pop.e7M. 


PARaS,  the  capital  of  the  empire^ 
and  of  the  department  of  Seine, 
stands  npon  both  banks  of  the  Sein^ 
over  which  there  are  27  bridges.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  fine  public 
building^,  juilaces,  gardens,  prome- 
nades, and  fountains.  Its  galleries, 
museums,  and  noble  libraries  excite 
universal  admiration.  Thedtv  andits 
environs  cover  19,606  English  acres. 
Paris  is  the  LuUtia  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  810  miles  S.  E.  fh>m  London. 
Pop.  1,826,274.-48, 60  N.  2,  20  £. 

Pan  (PoX  a  town  in  Bearn,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Pyrenees, 
beaatifully  situated  on  the  Gktve,the 
birthplace  of  Henry  lY.  of  Fiuioe. 
Pop.  24,663. 

Per'igueux,  an  aadent  town  in 
Guienne,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Dordogne.    Pop.  20,401. 

Perpi^'an  (yang),  a  strong  firon- 
tier-town  in  Ronssillon,  capitu  of  the 
department  of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on 
the  Tet.    Pop.  25,264. 

Pie'ardy,  a  province  in  the  north. 

Poitiers^,  an  ancient  city  of  Poitou, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Yienne; 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  over  the  French 
khig,  in  1866.  Pop.  81,034.^46,  86 
N.  0,  20  E. 

Poitou',  a  maritime  province  in  the 
west  of  France. 

Pons,  St,  a  town  in  Langnedoc, 
department  of  Hdrault,  on  the  Jaur, 
with  large  woollen  m&nufiactures. 
Pop.  6497. 

Priva^,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Ard^che, 
the  centre  of  a  great  silk  trade. 
Pop.  6657. 

Provence  (ProvawngfsOi  a  province 
bounded  en  the  E.  by  Nice. 

Puy,  Le  (Pwee),  a  town  in  Lan- 
gniedoc,  capital  of  the  department  o^ 
Upper  Loire,  situated  in  a  pictu- 
resque valley.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
noble  building.    Pop.  17,045. 

Puy  de  DOme  (PweeX  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne,  4806  feet  high. 

Pyrenees',  an  extensive  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Mount 
Perdu  is  10,994  feet  high. 

QUENTIN,  St,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Picardy,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Somme.  It  has  large 
cotton  manufactures.  The  Canal  of 
St  Quentin,  uniting  the  Schelde  at 
Cambray  with  the  Oise,  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  8  miles  in  length, 
cut  thzoctgh  solid  rocks.   Pop.  82^90. 
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Qii£lierD%  a  amaU  town  in  Bre- 
tiffiev  depArtmcst  of  Mofftihan,  at 
tkt  eztremitj  of  tlie  penimmla  of 
Oubenm.    Pop-SOeS. 

QBfm'pn;  a  town  ia  BntMgmt,  ea- 
litil  of  the  department  of  Finisttfc, 
mtlieOdet.    Pop.  11,488. 

REIMS  or  lUrima,  tbe  ancient 
Duwevrtormm,  a  city  of  Champagne, 
iepmmentof  Marne^ontbeYeale.  It 
lithe  errleeiaartcal  capital  of  France. 
Tbe  catfaediml  is  one  of  the  finest 
ezmplaa  of  Gotiiic  arehitectnre  in 
Enope.    P.«V734.-4»,15N.4»SE. 

tcaaea;,  a  citj  of  BretagncLcapital 
•r  the  department  of  me  and  Yilaine. 
Iti  pnblie  librarj  contains  aereiml 
nre  books  and  M8S.  Pop.  48^1.— 
«L7N.  1,40W. 

KM  or  K^,  an  island  on  tbe  W. 
eoast*  opporite  Ln  Borhelle  Pop. 
1M18.— iSk  IS  N.  1, 90  W. 

KJkooe,  a  ^^HB^  *>^  rapid  river 
vhieh  rises  In  Switxexland,  6  miles 
from  tbe  sooree  t^  the  Bhlne,  uid 
eipaads  into  tbe  Lake  of  Genera; 
ianing  from  vhich  it  ibrms  the 
bomidary  between  Savoy  and  Bor- 
Ksndy.and  Danphinj  and  Bnrgnndj. 
From  Ljons,  its  coarse  is  aoatherlj, 
and  after  passing  Yienne,  Yalenoe, 
sad  Avignon,  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
rsaean  hj  four  months. 

Siom',  a  town  in  Anvergne,  depart- 
ment of  Poj  de  DCme,  sitoated  amid 
lofty  mountains  and  fine  aeenerjr. 
Its  mannCictares  are  eonrideraUe. 
Pm-IOUBSS. 

Soamw,  a  handsome  town  in  Lyon- 
na^  department  of  Loire.   P.  17^806. 

Socbefbrt  CRoahlort},  a  strong  sea- 
port in  AnniSy  department  of  Lower 
Chaiente;  it  Is  a  naval  station,  with 
a  large  arsenal  and  dockyards.  Pop. 

ao.i5iw-45,a6  y.  a  57  w. 

Boebelle,  La  rRoshelO,  a  strong 
seaport  in  AnniSk  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Charente,  on  a 
small  golf;  its  trade  is  eonsiderafale. 
Pop.  lB;aoL-4B,  9  N.  1, 9  W. 

Moenf,  a  strong  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Ardennes, 
where  tbe  French,  under  the  Trince 
of  Cond^  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Spaauids  in  IMS.    Pop.  8202. 

Ro^dex,  a  town  in  Goienne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Aveyron,  with 
a  fine  cntbedraL    Pop.  11,866. 

■onans^  a  fmtlfied  town  in  Dao- 
pldBy,  department  d  Drflme,  on  the 
I4lre;  it  eommaada  a  magnificent 
view  of  tiie  vallflj  eastward  to  Moimt 


I     Roobaix^,  a  town  in  French  Flan- 
[ders,  department  of  Nord,  a  chief 
seat  of  the  French  woollen  manuCso- 
tnre.    Pop.  65,091. 

Rooen  (Boo'awngX  the  ancient  B»- 
tikomafMS,  an  important  commercial 
and  manofsetaring  dtyinNormandy, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Lower 
Seine :  its  ancient  cathedral  is  a  noble 
edifice.    P.100jff71.-^,S6N.1,6E. 

Btfosflkm'  (yong)  a  small  provinoe 
in  the  S.,  now  fimning  the  d^artment 
of  Eastern  Pyrenees.   Pop.  189.490. 

SAINTES(SengtX  theMedioUnnm 
and  SanUma  of  the  Romans,  a  town 
in  Saintonge,  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  containing  several  Rmnan 
remains.    Pop.  10,962. 

Saintonge  (SengtonshO^  a  province 
in  the  W.,  now  forming  the  depart- 
moit  €i  Lower  Charente. 

Salin*',  a  town  in  Franche-Comt^ 
department  of  Jnra.  noted  for  its 
saltrworlES.    Pop.  7361. 

Sam'lire,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Picaidy,  and  joins  the  Mense  at 
Namor,  in  Belgiom. 

Soone,  a  large  river,  which  has  its 
sonree  in  the  Yosges  Moantains,  and 
ialls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

Sanmnr  (S<HnareO  a  town  in  An- 
Joo,  department  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
famous  as  a  stronghold  of  tbe  Prot- 
estants in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies.   Pop.  14,079. 

Savoy,  the  ancient  SabaudiOy  a 
mountainous  district,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it 
from  Italy.  It  was  an  independent 
county  from  1027  till  141fC  ^nd  a 
duchy  from  1416  tiU  1720,  when  its 
dukes  became  kings  of  Sardinia.  It 
was  annexed  to  France  from  1792  till 
!  1815,  forming  the  department  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Leman.  Restored  to  Sar- 
dinU  in  1815,  it  was  ceded  by  that 
country  to  France  in  1860.  P.  545,431. 
It  has  been  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, vis..  Savoy  (pop.  271,6633  *^ 
Upper  Savoy  (pop.  273,768). 

SeAelde  or  Escanf.  a  large  river- 
which  rises  in  Picardy,  and  entering 
Belgium  (alls  into  the  North  Se« 
below  Antwerp. 

Schelestadf,  a  strong  town  in  Al- 
sace, department  of  Lower  Rhine,  on 
the  in.    Fop.8B68. 

Sedan',  a  strong  frontier-town  in 
Champagne,department  of  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  the  birthplace  ot  Mar- 
shal Tnrenne.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  mannlhctnre  of  fine  woollen  cloths 
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and  of  fire-arms.    Pop.  15,S36.--49, 
42  N.  4, 57  E. 

Seine  (Sane),  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy ; 
receiving  in  its  conrse  numerous  tri- 
butaries, it  flows  through  the  capi- 
tal, passes  Rouen,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Havre. 

Sens  (Sans),  a  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Yonne,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,098. 

Servan,  St,  a  seaport  in  the  de- 
mtrtment  of  lUe  and  Y ilaine,  on  the 
Ranee,  opposite  St  Malo ;  it  has  an 
active  trade.    Pop.  12,700. 

Sdvre,  two  rivers  in  Poiton;  the 
one  flows  into  the  Loire  at  Nantes ; 
the  other,  after  receiving  the  Ven- 
d^  falls  into  the  Bav  of  Biscay. 

8^vre«,  a  town  S.W.  of  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, long  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiflil  in  Europe.    Pop.  6328. 

Sois8ons(Swasong'),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  in  a  chnrroing  valley ;  it  was 
the  capital  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy.    Pop.  10,206. 

Somme,  a  river  of  Picardy,  which 
passes  Amiens,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  below  Abbeville. 

Stras^Murg,  a  flourishing  and 
strongly  fortified  city  in  Alsace,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Lower  Rhine, 
situated  on  the  III,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  The  cathedral  is 
a  noble  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  474  feet.  Pop. 
84,107.— 48,35  N.  7,45  E. 

TARAS'CON,  a  strong  town  of 
Provence,  department  of  Mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  opposite  Beaucaire,  to 
which  it  is  Joined  by  a  suspension 
bridge.    Pop.  13,489. 

Tarb«s,  a  town  in  Gascony,  capital 
of  th  e  department  of  Upper  Pyrenees, 
situated  on  the  Adour.    Pop.  14,768. 

Tarn,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  runs  through  Montauban, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne. 

TAi'ers,  a  town  in  Auvergpie,  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Ddme,  long  famed 
for  its  manufactures  of  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  paper.    Pop.  15,901. 

TAionville',  a  fortified  town  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  Moselle.  P.  7818. 

Toul,  a  fortified  town  in  Lorraine, 
department  of  Meurthe,  on  the  Mo- 
selle.   Pop.  7687. 

Toulon',  tlie  Tela  Jfartius  of  the 
Romans,a  strong  seaport  inProvence. 
department  of  Var,  the  chief  naval 
ttatton  of  France  on  the  Mediter- 


ranean, with  extensive  do< 
senal.    P.  77,126.— 43,  7  I 

Toulouse',  the  Toloaa 
mans,  a  city  in  Languedo< 
the  department  of  Uppei 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ga: 
the  Canal  of  Languedoc.  I 
derable  trade,  and  is  the  » 
versity.  P.  126,936.-43, 31 

Touj^ne',  a  rich  inlani 
traversed  by  the  Loire. 

Turcoing',  a  flourishing 
tnring  town  in  French 
department  of  Nord.    Po] 

Toar»,  the  Cassarodun 
Romans,  a  city  in  Tourain< 
the  department  of  Indre 
pleasantly  situated  on  the 
which  there  is  an  elegant 
16  arches.  P.  42,450.-47, 2i 

Trou'ville,  a  beautiful  ai 
able  watering-place,  and 
fage  for  the  Imperial  mari 
ment  of  Calvados.    Pop.  • 

Troyes  ^Tn/aw),  the  A 
of  the  ancients,  a  city  in  C 
capital  of  the  departmen 
situated  on  the  Seine,  in 
plain.    Pop.  35,678.— 48,  li 

Tulle  (Teul),  a  town  in 
capital  of  the  department 
Pop.  12,410. 

USHANT'  (Fr.  Onessa 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Pop.  2391.— 48,  28  N.  5,  3 

VALENCE  (VaKawngi 
ly  ValenHa,  a  city  in  Dauf 
tal  of  the  department  of  E 
ated  on  the  Rhone.    Pop. 

Valencienn«5',  a  very  s 
in  French  Flanders,  depi 
Nord,  with  fine  manufactu 
gauze,  and  cambric.  It  Ie 
place  of  Froissart  the  his 
24,344.-50,  21  N.  3,  31  E. 

Vann«5,  a  seaport   in 
capital  of  the  departme: 
bihan.    Pop.  14,564. 

Vaucluse',  a  village  o 
department  of  Yaucluse 
residence  of  the  poet  Petr 
is  a  famous  fountain  of  ] 
which  rises  in  a  vast  c 
forms  a  small  stream^  an 
the  Rhone. 

Vendde  ( Vawng'dee),  a 
in  Poitou,  falling  into  thi 

Vendde,  a  department 
I  vince  of  Poitou,  celebra 
!  heroic  stand  in  favour  of 
cause,  1792-95.    Pop.  40< 

Vendfime',atownin  Oi 
partment  of  Loir  and  Ch< 
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Verdmr^  a  forVtBed  town  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  Mense,  where 
the  &igli8h  residents  were  detained 
puooem  of  war  in  1808.  P.  12,394. 
YersaillM',  a  town  12  miles  8.  W. 
of  Paris,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  and  Oise,  with  a  heantiful 
ptlaee,  gardens,  and  fountains.  Pop. 
4M»1. 

Tesoul',  a  town  in  Franche-Comt^, 
etpital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
8i^    Pop.  7579. 

Viemie',  the  Fienna  of  the  Romans, 
t  dtj  in  Danphiny,  department  of 
hire,  on  the  Rhone,  containing  sev- 
en! Roman  remains.    Pop.  24,807. 

Vienne',  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
iHwntains  of  Anvergne,  and  falls 
into  the  Loire  above  Sanmnri 

Vilaine^,  a  river  of  Bretagne,  flows 
through  RenneSi  and  &lls  into  the 
Bftf  of  Biscay. 


Villtffranche',  a  stirring  town  in 
Gnienne,  department  of  Aveyron, 
with  a  grreat  trade.  Pop.  10,172. — 
Another  town  of  the  same  name,  im- 
portant for  its  manufactures  in  Lyou- 
nais,  department  of  Rhone,  near  the 
Sadne.    Pop.  11,650. 

Yi'tr^,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  depart- 
ment of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  with  manu- 
factures of  linens.    Pop.  8904. 

Yosges  (VozhX  &  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  E.  of  France.  The  high- 
est peak  is  4690  feet. 

WISS'EMBOURG,  a  strong  fron- 
tier town  in  Alsace,  department  of 
Lower  Rhine.    Pop.  6376. 

YONNE,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Burgundy,  and,  flow- 
ing M.  W.,  fhlls  into  the  Seine. 

Yr'etot,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Lower 
Seine.    Pop.  8921. 


SPAIN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
which  separate  it  from  France ;  W.  by  Portugal  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean;  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains 
182,768  squate  miles.  Its  population  in  1864  was  16,302,625. 
Divisions. — Spain  was  formerly  divided  into  13  prov- 
inces, or  into  17,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Andalusia  into  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  of  the 
Basque  FroTinces  into  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and 
Xavarre.  Since  1833  the  country  has  been  divided  into 
47  provinces,  or,  including  the  islands,  into  49,  as  shown 
ia  the  following  table : — 


New  Castile ...—. 


Old  Pzorinoea.      Modem  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

'Madrid Madrid. 

Toledo. Toledo,  TaUtvera. 

Gnadslaxara . . .  .Gnadalaxara. 

^Caen9a CnenQa. 

La  if««<A^ Cindad  Real  ....Cindad  Real,  Almaden. 

Burgos Burgos. 

Logrono Logrono. 

Santander Santander. 

Soria Soria. 

Se^Yia Se^via. 

Avila. Avila. 

Palenda Paleneia. 

LValladolid Valladolid. 

F 


WGMtile.... 


•••• ' 
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Old  ProTlneet.      Modem  Prorinoes.  Chief  Towns. 

fLeon. Leon,  Astorga. 

Leon *%  Zamora. Zamora. 

(Salamanca Salamanca,  Cindad  Bodrigo. 

Aatorias Oviedo •••Oyiedo,  Gnon. 

rConmna Conmnai  ^mtiago,  Ferrol. 

<i^ - i  te-:::::::::::tee. 

I  Pontevedm Ponteyedra,  Tigo. 

i?<.»^.«.;in—         jBadajoa Badiyoz. 

Estremadnim S  Caoeres CacSres,  Tnwillo. 

BeyUle Seville,  Ecija. 

Cadiz Cadiz,  Xeres. 

Hnelva HnelTa. 

Cordova Cordova. 

Jaen .Jaen. 

Qranada Qranada. 

Almeria. Almeria. 

Mala^ Mala^ 

mr«.w.;.  fMuTCia Murcia,  Lorca,  Cartagena. 

*^"^ lAlbacete Albacete. 

I  Valencia Valencia,  Mwiedro. 

V.1...U.  J  Alicant AUcant. 

^^^^^^ 1  Castellon  de  la 

I     Plana Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

tSaragoBsa Saragossa. 

Angon....... «  Hnesca  ••- Huesca. 

^Temel Temel. 

'Barcelona Barcelona,  Vich. 

Tarragona Tarragona,  Tortoea,  Bens. 

Lerida. .....Lerida. 

.Gterona...... Gerona,  Clot,  Figneraa. 

'  Navarre Pampelnna,  Tadela. 

Biscay Bilboa  or  Bilbao. 

Qnipuzooa. Tolosi^  Saa  Sebastian. 

.Alava. Vittona. 

T,    J  f  Balearic Palma,  Port  Mahon. 

^^^ ICanaries Santa  Cmz 

Islands.— Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi^,  Formentera ;  Canaries. 

Cafes. — Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Trafalgar,  Europa  Point, 
De  Gata,  Palos,  St  Martin,  Creus. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  Mountains  of  Asturias,  of  Castile, 
and  of  Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada,  Montserrat. 

Rivers. — Minho,  Douro,  Tagos,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir, 
Ebro,  Xucar,  Segura. 

Foreign  Possessions. — Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  adjacent 
isles  in  the  West  Indies ;  settlements  in  the  Philippine  and 
J^rone  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Annabon 
Island,  Africa. 


Catalonia. 


Basque  Provinces 
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■EXASKS. 

Spun  extends  fitom  36°  (Tto  43^  47' N.  lat,  and  from  9**  2(r 
W.  to  r  2(r  £.  long.,  bdng  650  miles  in  length  from  £.  to  W., 
ad  520  miles  in  Inmidth  from  N.  to  a 

Bftm  and  Portogal  form  the  ancient  Iberian  Peninsnla. 

^  lofty  Pyrenees,  separating  ^pain  from  France,  andfonning 

b  Dortfa-eastem  boondaiy,  are  continued  throogh  the  northern 

lioniioeB,  where  thej  reoeire  the  name  of  the  Ckntafarian  chain, 

nmmig  panllel  to  tiie  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape 

HmsterTe.    A  secondary  range,  called  the  Iberian,  stretches 

•ontiiwaid  from  the  Pjrrenees,  in  a  long  irregnlar  line,  to  Cape 

deGata  in  Granada.    Frcnn  the  Iberian  range,  foor  other  cha^ 

extend  from  east  to  west  tin  they  reach  the  Atlantic;  these  are 

itm  Moontains  of  Castile,  the  Moontains  of  Toledo,  the  Sierra 

Marena,  and  the  Sierra  Nemda.    Throogh  each  of  the  exten- 

ure  plains  enclosed  by  these  momitain-ranges,  flows  a  large 

rirer  which  reodyes  the  smaller  streams  that  issue  from  the 

heights  parallel  to  its  coarse.    The  central  region  of  Spain, 

comprising  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  ia  an  derated  table- 

lind.    liadrid  is  2200  feet,  and  San  Ildefonso  3800  feet  abore 

die  sea,  being  the  most  elerated  royal  residence  in  Europe. 

In  die  TaUeys  and  low  groonds,  the  heat,  during  sommer,  is 
eieesiire;  and  the  level  districts  of  Andalntiia,  Mnrda,  and 
part  of  Valencia,  are  Tidted  by  a  scorching  wind  from  Africa, 
cdled  the  soloao,  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  sirocco  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  On  the  derated  groimds  the  temperatore  is 
cooler;  and  the  interior  is  subject  to  pierchig  winds,  which 
prevent  die  ripemng  of  maiqr  fruits  that  thriye  in  the  more 
Bortfaeni  latitodai  of  Italy. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  where  irrigation  can 
be  used.  Besides  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp  and  flax,  oats 
and  barley^— dires,  figs,  yines,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  sugarnsane  is  cultiyated  to  some 
extent  fai  Valencia  and  Granada.  The  Tales  on  the  eastern 
coast  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  perpetual  succession 
«f  crops.  For  the  Spanish  wines,  particularly  those  of  Xeres, 
called  Sherry,  there  is  an  extennve  demand  abroad. 

Agricnltore  in  many  parts  is  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
fer  tibe  leazing  of  vast  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  the  wool  of  which 
b  partjcalariy  TalnaUe.  The  horses,  especially  those  of 
^**^H*^,  bsre  long  been  femoos;  the  mules  are  likewise 
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Rnperior  to  those  of  other  coiintries.  The  bulls  are  remarkable 
for  their  fierceness ;  and  bull-fights  are  the  fayourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  Spaniards.  Wolves  are  the  principal  beasts  of  prey. 

The  minerals  are  of  great  Talue.  The  iron-works  of  Aragon, 
Asturias,  and  particularly  Biscay^havelongbeen  famous.  Copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver  ai^  among  the  other  mineral  products. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  have  lately  begun  to  revive. 
The  silks  and  cottons  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  leather  and 
mats,  baskets  and  shoes,  are  the  principal  manu&ctures. 

Roman-Catholicism  is  the  established  religion,  but  freedom 
of  public  worship  has  been  recently  allowed. 

The  government  was  long  nearly  absolute ;  but,  in  1820,  a 
revolution  broke  out,  and  a  constitutional  government  was 
established.  This  has  been  repeatedly  subverted  and  restored ; 
the  country  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  the  latest  of 
which  was  in  1868,  when  Queen  Isabella  II.  was  dethroned  by 
a  revolution,  and  the  control  of  affairs  intrusted  to  a  provisional 
government.  The  Inquisition,  which  long  reigned  here  in  all 
its  terrors,  was  finally  abolished  in  1820. 

The  Spaniards  are  grave,  stately,  and  formal  in  their  man- 
ners ;  indolence  may  be  considered  as  their  national  vice ;  but 
it  is  happily  unaccompanied  by  intemperance.  Spain  once 
reckoned  24  universities.  There  are  now  about  half  that  num- 
ber; and  of  these  few  are  numerously  attended.  Some  very 
respectable  names  adorn  its  literary  annals.  That  of  Cervantes, 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  stands  pre-eminent. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Spain  ?  What  is  its  extent  ?  What 
is  its  jpopnlation?  Name  its  provinces.  What  are  Ihe  principal 
towns  in  Glalicia,  in  Asturias,  in  Biscay,  in  Navarre,  etc.  ?  Where 
are  Cartagena,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Badajoz,  Yalladolid,  Talavera, 
San  Sebastian,  Saragossa,  Cadiz,  etc.? 

Name  the  islands.  Name  the  capes.  Name  the  mountains,  and 
trace  their  direction.  Name  the  rivers,  and  trace  their  course. 
Where  is  Enropa  Point,  Montserrat,  Minorca,  the  Tagus,  the  Ebro, 
Cape  de  Gata,  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Douro,  etc.  ? 

Where  does  the  Douro  rise,  and  in  what  direction  does  it  flow? 
What  cape  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar? 
What  mountains  separate  New  Castile  from  Andalusia?  What  are 
the  colonies  of  Spain  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Spain  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  was *its  ancient  name ? 
Describe  the  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  called  the  Cantabrian  chain. 
What  mountain-ranges  stretch  westward  from  the  Iberian  chain  to 
the  Atlantic  ?    What  is  remarkable  about  the  central  part  of  Spain  ? 

What  varieties  <tf  climate  occur  in  Spain  ?    What  is  the  nature  of 
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its  soil  ?  What  are  its  productions  ?  For  what  are  the  vales  on  the 
eastern  coast  remarkable?  From  what  cause  is  agriculture  much 
neglected  in  many  parts?  For  what  domestic  animals  is  Spain 
fiunoos  ?    What  is  the  fiivouhte  amusement  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

In  what  state  are  its  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  What  are  its 
pnnctpal  manufactures  ?    Name  its  chief  iron-works. 

What  is  the  established  religion  ?  When  was  Queen  Isabella  IT. 
detiironed  ?    At  what  period  was  the  Inquisition  abolished? 

What  qualities  characterize  the  national  manners  ?  What  is  the 
national  vice  of  the  Spaniards? 

What  is  about  the  present  number  of  the  Spanish  universities  ? 
Ckn  Spain  boast  of  any  eminent  men  of  letters  ? 

DESCRIPTIVB  TABLE. 


ALBACETE'',  the  capital  of  aproy- 
faice  of  the  same  name.   Pop.  11,000. 

AJcala'de  Hena'^res,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Madrid,  with  a  univer- 
Aty;  here  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
1547.    Pop.  6400. 

Alcan'^tara,  the  Norba  Ccuarea  of 
the  Rpwi^fya,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Caceres,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Tagns,  with  the  roins  of  Tn^an's 
bridge,  jpartly  destroyed  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1800.  It  gives  name  to  a  Span- 
ish order  of  knighthood.    Pop.  4273. 

Alooy',  an  inland  town  in  the  prov- 
faioe  of  Alieant.    Pop.  27,000. 

Algesi^'rafl,  a  town  onthe  west  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  11,060. 
-36"  BT  N.  lat.  6"  26'  W.  long. 

Alieant,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
Valencia,  with  a  great  ex^rt-trade 
fai  barilla,  wine,  and  fhuts.  Pop. 
31462.-^  21  N.  a  29  W. 

Alma'den,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciadad  Heal,  famed  for  its  rich 
mines  of  qnickrilver.    Pop.  8646. 

Alma'gro,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Beal,  sitoated  in  a  fertile 
^ain,  noted  for  its  moles.  Pop.  12,606. 

Alman'sa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Albaoete.    Pop.  8736. 

Alme'ria,  a  flourishing  town  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
flie  seme  name  in  Andalusia.  Pop. 
17,800.-36, 61  N.  2,  31  W. 

Andalu'sia,  a  large  and  important 
province  in  the  south,  watered  by 
the  Guadalquivir.    Pop.  3416,256. 

AndiMr'ra,  the  capital  of  a  little 
republic  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
toathem  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  ad- 
Joining  the  Spanish  province  of  Ler- 
ida,  and  the  French  department  of 
Arilge.  Pop.  2900.— Tlie  territory 
«f  the  republic,  which  1ms  a  popula- 
tion of  about  lOjOOO^  stretches  about 


36  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  80 
from  £.  to  W. ;  it  is  nominally  under 
the  protection  of  France  and  the 
Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occnpied  in 
agriculture  and  mining. — 42,  20  N. 
1,27  £. 

Andu'jar,  a  fine  old  town  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadal- 
qnivir,  with  numerous  churches,  and 
a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  Pop.  9353. 
-38,  2  N.  3, 69  W. 

Anteque'ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Malaga,  containing  several  ancient 
remains.    Pop.  27,201. 

Ar'agon,  a  mountainous  but  fertile 
province  in  the  north-east,  inter- 
sected by  the  Ebro.    Pop.  921,306. 

Aranj  udz',  a  town  on  the  Tagus,with 
a  fine  palace  and  gardens.  Pop.  3639. 

Astu'rias,  a  province  in  the  N.,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Pop.  571,336. 

A'vila,  on  the  Adaja,  with  a  univer- 
sity, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Old  Castile.    P.  5000. 

BADA  JOZ'(or  Bad'ahoz),  astrong 
town,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  tlie 
same  name  in  Estremadura,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Guadiana.  It 
was  stormed  by  the  English,  under 
Wellington,  in  1812.  Pop.  22,895.— 
38,  62  N.  6, 48  W. 

Balea'ric  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Va- 
lencia, via.  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi^ 
and  Formentera.    Pop.  278,660. 

Barcelo'na,  a  strong  seaport  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Catalonia, 
and  the  firatcomracrcial  city  of  ^pain. 
Pop.  189,948.-41,  22  N.  2, 10  E. 

Basque  Provinces,  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  north,  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  brave  race.    P.  759,310. 

Bida8so%  a  river  of  Navarre,  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain; 
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It  ritei  in  the  Pymieet,  and  fiidls 
Into  the  B«7  of  Biscay. 

BUlKM  (or  Bilba'o),  the  capital  of 
the  provinceof  Blicaj.oiithe  Nervion 
Ta  navigable  riyer),  about  ten  miles 
firom  the  sea ;  its  commerce  is  exten- 
sive, particularly  in  wool.  P.  16,000. 

Bur^gos,  the  capital  of  a  prorlnce 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile,  on 
the  Arlanzon,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile.    Pop.  85,721. 

C  ACEOIES,  the  capital  of  a  proT< 


Conrafna,  a  WBKjfort,  the  capitalof  a 
provineeof  the  same  name  In  Galida, 
with  considerable  trade.  Here  Sir 
John  Moore  ftU,  after  repnlsing  flie 
French  under  Marshal  Soalt,in  1809. 
Pop.  19,415.-48, 22  N.  8, 89  W. 

Cfreus,  Cape,  the  extreme  N.E.  point 
of  Catalonia.-42, 19  N.  8, 90  E. 

Cnen'9a,  the  capital  of  a  proriiMe 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Castile. 
Pop.  8067. 

DOUBO  (Doo^ro)^  a  large  rlTer 


ince  of  the  same  name  in  Estrema-  whidi  has  its  source  on  the  borders 

dura,  with  elegant  public  buildings,  of  Aragon,  trarerses  Old  Castile  and 

Pop.  12,061.  Leon,  and,  after  passing  through  the 

Cad'ia  (the  Oades  of  the  Romans),  N.  of  Portagal,  Calls  into  the  Atlantic 

the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  at  Oporto. 


name  in  Andalusia,  situated  on  the 
Isle  of  Leon;  it  is  stronglv  fortified, 
and  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  P.  71,621.-86, 82  N.  6,18  W. 

Canarv  Islands.  See  DescriptiTe 
Table  of  Africa. 

Cardo'na,  a  fortified  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Cardenet ;  near  it  is  a 
mountain  of  solid  rock-salt,  of  the 

Curest    quality,   which    has    been 
irgely  quarried  firom  the  earliest 
times.    Pop.  2366. 

Cartage'ua,  the  Oariha^go  Nova  of 
the  Romans,  a  strong  seaport  in 
Murcia,  with  a  noble  harbour.  Pop. 
82,106.-87,  86  N.  1,  2  W. 

Castellon  de  laPla'na,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Valencia.    Pop.  16,952. 

Castile^  Old  and  New,  two  old  prov- 
inces in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
consisting  of  extensive  plains  inter- 
sected by  mountains.  On  the  former 
are  fed  great  flocks  of  merino  sheep. 
Pop.  of  Old  Castile,  1,681,297;  of  New 
Castile,  1,275,644. 

Catalo'^nla,  a  large  and  fertile 
though  mountainous  province  in  the 
N.  E.,  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Pop.  1,781,798. 

Chinchina,a  town  in  the  province 
of  Albacete.    Pop.  12,609. 

Ciu'dad  Re'al,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  near  the 
Ouadiana.    Pop.  8800. 

Cin'dad  Rodri'go,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca. Pop.  4862.  Here  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Wellington,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1812. 

Cor'dova,  or  Cor^doba,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Andalusia,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom ;  it  contains  a  re- 
markable mosque.  Pop.  41,963.— 
62,0  N.  4,  46  W. 


ErBRO,  a  large  river  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and,  flowing 
with  a  south-easterly  course  through 
Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Cataloma, 
fells  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Tortosa. 

E'c^a,  an  andent  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  on  the  Genii,  hx  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  com  and  olives.  Fop. 
23,506. 

-Elche,  a  thriving  town  in  Yalen- 
eia,  near  AUcant.    P^  18^068. 

Estel^,  a  town  in  Navaire,  on  the 
Ega,  with  a  castle;  it  Is  the  seat  of 
a  university.    Pop.  5760. 

Estremadu^ra,  a  pastoral  province 
watered  by  the  Tagus  and  Ouadiana. 
Pop.  715,609. 

Eun/pa  Point,  in  Andaluda,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bock  of 
6ibraltar.-S6, 6  N.  5, 88  W. 

FELIPE^  San,  or  Xativa.  a  town 
in  Valencia,  with  silk  ana  cotton 
manufeetures.    Pop.  18,886. 

Fernando,  San,  a  strong  town  of 
Andalusia,  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  near 
Cadis,  with  an  observatory  andnaval 
academy.    Pop.  9789. 

Ferrol',  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Corunna,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Betanaos,  an  important  naval  station, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  strongly 
fortified.  P.16,641.— 43,29  N.  8,18  W. 

Figu'eras,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 

?rovinoe  of  Oerona  in  Catalonia, 
op.  8362. 

Finlsterre',  Cape,  the  north-west- 
em  extremity  of  Spain,  on  the  coast 
of  Galicia.-42, 64  N.  9, 90  W. 

Fontara^ia,  a  fortified  frontier- 
town  in  Guipuacoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
theBidassoa.    Pop.  2035. 

Formente'ra,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Ivi^  Pop. 
2000. 

GALFCIA,  a  mountainous  prov- 
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iim  in  tli6  N«  W.|  luterqionsd  wifh 
isrtfleand  pfetnreiqQe  valleys.  Fop. 
%J3BOjB9S» 

Qartk,  Cape  de,  fhe  S.  E.  point  of 
Gianada.— 8^48  N.  9L  8  W. 

Oeto'nay  the  eapital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Catatonia,  on 
the Ter,  with  afine  cathedraL  Pop. 
817S. 

Gibnl^tar,  a  eelehrated  tortress, 
deemed  impr^nable,  in  the  8.  of 
Andafauia,  seated  on  a  toSk,  the 
Mom  Oalpe  <tf  the  ancients,  on  toe  £. 
ride  o#  a  ^adoos  tiay.  Since  1701 
it  lias  hecm  in  possesion  of  the 
Brtadi.  having  sustained  a  memor- 
able nego  against  the  combined 
faees  Of  Spcin  and  France,  from 
1779  to  1782.  Pop.  15^426.-86,7  N. 
^SIW. 

Gfan^adSya  province  in  Andalnsia, 
vith  finiitfiil  plains,  intersected  hy 
the  Siena  Nevada;  or  Snowy  Monn- 
taiBS.    P^468^128. 

Oran'ada,  the  capital  ef  the  above 
province;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
sneient  Mocnish  kings,  whose  ]palaoe, 
caUed  the  AlhamhnL  is  the  most 
^loidid  monnment  of  Arabic  archi- 
tectare  existing.  Pop.  67,826.-^87, 
19  N.  8, 60  W. 

Gnadalavlar,  a  river  which  has  its 
somee  in  Aragon,  and  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  below  Valencia. 

Gnadalaxa'ra,the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  New  Cas- 
tOe,  N.  E.  of  Madrid,  with  a  royal 
mannfiMtory  of  woollen  doth.  P.5170. 

Gnadalqiiivlr,  a  large  river  which 
rises  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  waters  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  and,  flowing  by  Seville, 
fidls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Guadis'na,  a  river  which  rises  in 
La  MMifiia,  flows  through  New  Cas- 
tile, Estiemadura,  and  Alentejo, 
separates  Andalusia  from  Algarve, 
and  ikils  into  tlie  Atlantic 

HUES'CA,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
inse  oi  the  same  name  in  Angon, 
with  a  line  cathedraL    Pop.  9200. 

ILDEFON'SO,  San,  a  town  in 
Old  Castile,  with  a  celebrated  royal 
palace,  and  a  glass  manuftictory  car- 
ried on  by  the  government.  P.  8897. 

Irlfa,  an  iuand  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  60  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Yalenda;  its  chief  trade  is  in 
salt,  which  is  produced  by  evapora- 
tion.   Pop.  ll/XX). 

hrl^  a  ibrtified  seaport,  the  chief 
town  <Mr  the  island  of  the  same  name, 


with  a  good  harbour.  Fop.  5870.— 
89,ON.l,aOE. 

JA^N,  a  considerable  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  situated  in  a 
fertae  valley.  Pop.  18,051.— 87,48  N. 
a;48W. 

LE'ON,  a  province  in  the  N.  W., 
on  the  borders  of  Portugal,  bounded 
by  ranges  of  mountains.    P.  878,194. 

Le'on,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  with  a  noble 
cathedral.    Pop.  5720. 

Lerlda,  the  ancient  lUrdd,  a  for- 
tified town,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  m  Catalonia,  beau- 
tiAilly  situated  on  the  Segro.  Pop. 
16,684w-41, 40  N.  0, 80  E. 

Logn/no,  the  eapital  of  a  province 
of  tlM  same  name  in  Old  CastOe,  on 
a  fine  plain  near  the  Ebro.  Pop. 
10,486, 

Lo'Ja,  a  town  of  Granada,  with 
manufiictures  of  calico  and  paper. 
Pop.  15,968. 

Lor'ca,  a  handsome  town  in  Mur- 
cia,  on  the  Sangonera,  with  consid- 
erable mannfiMtures.    Pop.  48,224. 

Lu'car,  San,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  a  good  trade  and 
flourishing  mannfiiustares.  P.  16,816. 
—86, 48  N.  6, 18  W. 

Ln'go,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Galida,  on  the 
Minho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  medi- 
cinal ^rings.  Pop.  7269.-48,  0  N. 
7, 86  1/t  . 

MADRID',  the  capital  of  Spain, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  on  an  elevated  plain  2200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Manzanares,  a  small  stream,  flows 
past  it,  and  falls  into  the  Tagus.  It 
u  a  handsome  city ;  the  royal  palacea 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  aro 
stately  edifice^.  Here  the  two  great 
dramatic  poets  of  Spain  were  born, 
Lope  de  vega  in  1662,  Calderon  in 
1601.  Pop.  298,426.-40,  25  N.  3, 
42  W. 

Mahon^  Port,  a  strong  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  with  a  fine 
harbour.  Pop.  13,102.-89,  52  N.  4, 
21  E. 

Major'ca,  tbe  largest  of  the  Bale- 
aric Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
its  valleys  are  very  fertile,  producing 
com,  grapes,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
The  highest  mountain  is  5114  feet 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  43,000.-39, 
36  N.  8, 0  E. 
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Malado  fta.  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Spain,  11,168  feet  above 
the  sea. 

MaKaga,  a  commercial  city  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  AndalusiR.  with 
an  excellent  harbour ;  noted  for  its 
fniits  and  sweet  wines.  Pop.  94,732. 
—36,  43  N.  4,  26  W. 

Manc'Aa,  La,  a  pastoral  province, 
the  scene  of  Don  Quixote's  adven- 
tures.   Pop.  256,905. 

Manre'sa,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Gardenet,  with 
m.anufacturcs  of  silk.    Pop.  13,339. 

Manzana'res,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cindad  Real,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Gnadiana.    Pop.  9760. 

Marbclla,  a  seaport  of  Granada, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  5860.— 36, 
31  N.  4,  53  W. 

Mar'tin,  Cape  St,  the  S.  E.  point 
of  Valencia,  opposite  the  island  of 
IviQa.— 38,  47  N.  0, 10  E. 

Mat'aro,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  with  thriving  mann- 
factun>s.    Pop.  13,010. 

Mei-^ida,  the  ancient  Emerita  Au- 
gusta, a  town  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
Guadiana,  containing  some  remark- 
able remains  of  Roman  grandeur. 
In  tlie  neiglibouring  town  of  Medel- 
lin,  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
was  bom  in  1485.    Pop.  4112. 

Min'ho,  a  river  which  rises  near 
Mondnneda,  in  the  N.  of  Galicia, 
and,  separating  that  province  from 
Portugal,  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Minor'ca,  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Medi- 
tcrrant>an,  21  miles  E.  of  Majorca. 
Mount  Tore,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  4790  feet  high.  Pop.  14,000. 
—40,  0  N.  4,  10  E. 

Mondoue'do,  an  episcopal  town  in 
the  province  of  Lugo,  with  linen 
manufactures.    Pop.  6194. 

Montserraf,  a  lofty,  insulated 
mountain  in  Catalonia,  remarkable 
for  its  hermitages  and  convent  of 
Benedictines. 

Motril',  a  thriving  town  of  Grana- 
da, suiTounded  by  sugar-plantations. 
Pop.  12,850. 

Mui-'cia,  a  province  in  the  S.  E., 
between  Andalusia  and  Valencia. 
Pop.  621,728. 

Mur'cia,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Segura.  Pop.  87,803.— 
38,  0  N.  1, 13  W. 

Murrie^dro,  b  fi)rtified  town  in 


Valencia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ScMuntum.    Pop.  7476. 

NAVARRE',  a  small  province, 
formerly  a  kingdom,  bonnded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Pjrrenees.    Pop.  810^944. 

OLIVEN'Z  A,  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Badajoa,  near  the  Ooa- 
diana.    Pop.  10,000. 

Olot,  a  town  in  the  im>vinoe  of 
Gerona,  in  the  valley  of  the  Flnvio, 
with  a  considerable  tranidt  trade. 
Pop.  lififlO. 

Orense',  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Minho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs. 
Pop.  6022. 

OrihueHa,  a  commercial  town  in 
the  province  of  Alicant,  on  the  Segu- 
ra, in  a  fertUe  plain.    Pop.  18,932. 

Or'tegal,  Cape,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Galida,  and  also  of  Spain. — 
43, 47  N.  7, 56  W. 

Osu'^na,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  in  a  fine  valley.  Pop.  17,656. 

Ovie^'do,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  nsme  in  Asturias,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university;  it  has  a 
fine  cathedral.    Pop.  12,6S3. 

PALENX I  A,  an  ancient  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Carrion. 
Pop.  11,470. 

PaKma,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  situated  on  a  large  bay. 
Pop.  53,019.-89,  84  N.  2, 44  E. 

Pa^os,  Cape,  a  promontory  in  the 
E.  of  Murcia.— 37,  37  N.  0,  42  W.— 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Uuelva,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tinto,  from  which 
Columbus  sailed  in  1492,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

Pampelu^na,  or  Pamplo'na,  a  strong 
fortress,  the  capital  of  Navarre,  on 
the  Arga.  Its  castle,  garrisoned  by 
the  French,  was  reduced  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  October  1813.  Pop.  80,000.— 
42, 60  N.  1, 41  W. 

Ponteve'dra,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Galicia,  at 
the  head  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  har- 
bour.   Pop.  4549. 

Porto-Santa-Mari^a,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalete.    Pop.  18,000. 

Pyrenees.    See  France,  p.  118. 

RE'US,  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  province  of  Tarra- 
gona in  Catalonia.  Pop.  28,171. — 41, 
11  N.  1, 10  E. 

Ron'da,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Malagpa,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
predpitAxiA  rock,  near  the  Guadiaro, 
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bILaMAWCJL,  the  ttflUd  of  • 

BemtteFmek 
iif— Hj  JHJMfr^  by  th»  Britfah 
WcUiKtMi  te   1811.   Pop. 
lySlTMBW. 

r,  the  capital  of  ft  pivr- 
teOldCflMfle. 

iamda^p*  4e  CospoateHa,  s  dlj, 
to  tte  ptwteeftof  CoHMMylMaienf 
tke  capHia  of  Gftlkfa*  vf  tli  ft 


tobatlMfiMMiMOf  8t 
tte  Afofldc^  fiMi  vkffB  the 
Itf  aaae.  tt  hm  s  mHrer- 
•by.  mtA  U  tkm  tkltl  aeat  of  tte 
Kfli|;lits  of  0t  Jmbmu    rof.M^jOS. 

fm(^,  Z«B0MftX  ffcft  «■- 
NWS  At^mtta^  thB  coital 
«f  ft  prortoee  of  tka  aaiM  aaaM  In 
Anmm,  om  tbt  Ebn,  waiirt  itile  tor 
the  bcmie  rertofimf  of  fta  inhaU- 
taata,  wmSer  Palafez,  a^ainat  the 
rraK*  is  10Q8«.    F^  674aB/-41, 

-  -       -  faOid- 

tf1,1y  CBtttfei.  li  waa 
frpB  the  Fraack  \/f  tfao 
BriiiA,  OD  tha  Mat  kMtffuH  1813. 
Fm.  19/nQ.-^C8, 19  H.  ^  0  W. 

B««0^rtay  tiMs  eapltal  of  s  prorlnea 
«f  tlie  aaiM  bmm  In  Old  Caatile, 
ft  Booaa  aanedael^  and 
lafaatiqiiity.   Pop. 

B*^m,  ft  ifver  of  MarelL  vbfeh 
tnwuwn  thai  prvrfaiec^  aad  nlla  in- 
to tha  Jft^itwr'ni— ? 

SerOOe,  the  aaeient  HUptUs,  an 
lam"rtaai  eoMaerdal  Atj,  the  eap- 
tel4 


loftheprvvteeeofthe 
to  Aftddftiift,  ef  taated  Oft  the  Onadal' 
ffthrfay  to  ft  pleaaant  lid  fertUe  dla- 
Ito  cftthedeal  la  ft  BMcitUieeiii 


;  ^le,  with  ft  toarer  8B0  feet 
Wch.  Hen  the  two  gnat  ftpaaiab 
fidalera  vera  born,  VeUcqoes  to 
}t,Mmxmo  to  10O&  Fop.  116^208. 
r«MH.5,47W. 
Stor'ift  Mofv'nay  or  the  Brovn 
HMHrtfttoft,  between  Kev  Caatile 


Mcr^fftXeraraayOr  the  0novy  Moon- 
to  Omnadft.    Mnlhaeen,  their 

_   4  ■—II.  If  11  r^  fr^^'c" 
S^ftay  Oft  cqpftal  of  ft  pmriaee  of 

if  />if  Outili^  oo 


tbft  Donsv,  aeftr  ffc«  ilte  of  the  an- 
cieot  J^MUMtia,    Fop.SSOO. 

TA^GUS  (J8».  Tajol  the  largeat 
ffrer  of  8pato;  laaefnip  limn  the 
noontftina  between  Araj^oo  and  Kew 
CaatIK  it  tnreraea  the  latter  pro- 
▼inee  aad  Eatremadnn,  toieraeeu 
Fortagal,  aad  ISilla  into  the  Atlantie 
belov  Liidmi. 

TaUre^nL  a  town  to  the  provlnee 
of  Toledo  to  Hew  Caatile,  on  the 
Tacna.  Hero  tlie  Freneh  were  de- 
feated by  the  Britiah  to  »  aeiiea  of 
aaagninaryeoaffieta,on  the  27th  and 
28th  Jaly  1800.  Pop,9266^-»,68  M . 
4,47W. 

Tarlfeyft  aeaport  to  the  prorinee 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  8tndto  of  Gibraltar, 
the  nMwt  aoatherly  pofot  of  Spain, 
aad  of  the  eontiaeat  of  EonNM.  Fop. 
(i0i0.-«,Olf.6,a8W. 

Tamso'nay  the  Tca^rmeo  at  the  Bo- 
awBi^  the  e^^ltal  of  the  prorinee  of 
the  aame  name  to  Catalonia,  eofi' 
taininjg;  mMor  rttttffm  of  aadent 
grefttneaa.  Pop.  18,023^-41^  8  N. 
1,16E. 

Ter'oel,  the  eapital  of  a  prorinee 
«f  the  aame  neme  to  Aragon,on  the 
GnadatoTiar.  Fop.  C762.-40,  26  M. 
1,5W. 

Tole'do,  a  eelebrated  anelent  dty, 
the  eapital  of  the  prorinee  of  the 
■eme  name  to  Kew  Castile,  aitaated 
on  a  lofty  rock  near  tlie  Tan^na.  Ita 
Alcazar  or  palaee,  aad  ita  cathedral, 
onoe  ft  moaque,  are  apleodid  atme- 
torea.  T<rtedo  waa  long  fomoaa  for 
the  wanufactoro  of  aword-blades. 
Jta  arehbiahop  ia  piinute  of  Spain. 
Fop.  t3,6OO.-60,  M  N.  4, 0  W. 

Tolo^aa,  ft  town  to  Guipozeoa,  on 
the  Olio,  eelebrated  for  iu  ateel 
manofaetorea.    Fop.  6000. 

Torto'aa,  a  atrcmg  town  to  the 
prorinee  of  Tarragonft  in  Catalonia, 
ne^r  the  month  ot  the  Eiao,  Fop. 
18/)23.-40, 48  K.  0, 83  B. 

Traftlftftr^,  Cape,  on  the  eoaat  of 
Andalnsu^  between  Cadiz  and  Qtb' 
raitar,  memorable  for  tlie  rietory  ob- 
tained  by  the  Britiah  fleet  under  Lord 
Kelaon  orer  the  eombined  fleeta  ot 
Vnnea  aad  8p«in,  on  the  21at  Oeto- 
ber  1806.-36,  9  M.  6^  1  W. 

TmziKlo,  a  town  to  the  prorinee 
of  Caeerea  to  Eatrenudnra:  here 
Fizarro,  the  eenqnenn'  of  Pern,  vaa 
horn  to  1475.    Pop.  890O. 

UB^EDA,  ft  town  to  the  prorinee  of 
Ja«a,  near  tha  Qnadakiwrii.  Yuu. 
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Yalen'cia,  ftinaritlme  province  in 
the  E. :  its  Ttlley,  considered  the  gar- 
den of  Spain,  is  oorered  with  vines 
and  olives.    Pop.  1,842466. 

Yalen'^cia,  a  maritime  citj,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  nrovince,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaadalaviar:  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  nniversity,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral with  some  fine  paintings.  Pop. 
107,708.-80.  29  N.  0, 2i  W. 

Yalladolid',  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Old  Gas- 
tile,  on  the  Pisueiva,  a  tribatary  of 
the  Douro :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  oni- 
versity.  Pop.  43^1.-41,  89  N.  4, 
42  W. 

Ve^es-Mal'aga,  a  town  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Malaga,  sitaated  in  a  fertile 
district,  near  the  month  of  the  smidl 
river  Yeles,  with  some  trade  in  oU, 
sugar,  and  wine.    Pop.  12,628. 

vich,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  with  considenble  manu- 
fitctures ;  there  are  copper  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
18,712. 


Yi'go,  a  strong  seaport  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Pontevedra  m  Oalida,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  Pop.  ^14. — 
42,  UN. 8, 44  W. 

Yil'la-Re'al,  a  town  of  Yaleneia,  on 
the  Mejares,  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  P<9.4600. 

Yito'ria,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alava,  in  the  Basque  Prov- 
inces, the  scene  of  a  great  victory 
by  Wellington  over  the  French  in 
1818.  Pop.  16,66e.-~42,  61  N.  2, 
48  W. 

XERES(Je^B),a flourishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the 
Guadalete,  N.  E.  of  Cadis ;  its  vine- 
yards produce  the  wine  called  Shernt. 
Pop.  98^.-86, 41  N.  6,  7  W.— An- 
other town  of  the  samenamein  Estre- 
madura,  near  the  Ardlla.   Pop.  8296. 

Xncar  ( Ju'carX  a  river  which  rises 
in  New  Castile,  crosses  Yalencia,  and 
fidls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Zamo'ra,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  iu  Leon,  on  the 
Douro.    Pop.  9926. 


PORTUGAL 

Is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
It  contains  36,500  square  miles.  The  population  in  1863 
was  3,986,558. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho Oporto,  Braga,  Yiana. 

Tras-OB-Montes Braganza,  Miranda,  Villa  Real. 

Beira Coimbra,  Almeida,  Ovar. 

Estremadora Lisbok,  Setubal,  Santarem. 

Alentejo Evora,  Elyas. 

Algarve Faro,  Lagos,  Tavira. 

Islands. — The  Azores, — ^the  principal  being  St  Michael, 
Terceira,  Pico,  Fayal. 

Capes. — ^Roca  or  Rock  of  Lisbon,  Espichel,  St  Vincent, 
St  Maria. 

Mountains. — Sierra  de  Estrella. 

Rivers. — Minho,  Douro,  Mondego,  Tagus,  Guadiana, 
Sado. 

Foreign  Possessions. — InAfnoay  Congo,  Angola,  Ben- 
guela;  SofiEda,  Mozambique;  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  In  Ada,  Goa,  Damaun,  Diu,  in  Hindostan ;  Macao, 
near  Canton  \  settlements  at  TimoT,  m  1\a  lEL<3aasL  Ocean. 
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REICABKS. 

Portugal  lies  between  36*"  56'  and  42"  W  N.  lat.,  and  between 
e"  14'  and  9*"  30^  W.  long.  Its  extreme  length  is  350  miles ; 
Its  greatest  breadth,  140  miles. 

Traversed  hy  several  mountain-ranges  extending  into  Spain, 
and  by  others  peculiar  to  itself,  Portugal  in  its  general  aspect 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  former  country.  Its 
soil  is  light,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  otiier  fine  fruits.  In  the  high  grounds  are  raised 
the  usual  crops  of  more  northern  latitudes ;  vines  and  maize 
grow  in  warmer  and  less  elevated  tracts ;  and  rice  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  cork-tree,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees, 
are  frequent,  as  well  as  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  climate  is  delightful,  especially  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  high  grounds.  In  the  valleys,  the  heat  during  summer 
18  excessive. 

The  nuneral  treasures  of  this  country,  like  those  of  Spain, 
have  been  neglected  since  the  discovery  of  the  richer  mines  of 
America.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  still  in  a  state 
of  backwardness,  and  internift  commerce  sujSers  from  the  want 
of  good  roads.  The  sea  along  the  coasts  and  the  rivers  abounds 
with  fish,  which  is  a  great  article  of  food  with  all  classes. 
Wine  Is  the  chief  production  of  the  country,  and  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  principally  to  Britain.  The  other  exports  are 
oil,  fruits,  salt,  and  cork.  In  return  for  these,  Oreat  Britain, 
to  which  the  commerce  of  Portugal  is  almost  wholly  confined, 
sends  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  and  other  articles. 

The  Boman-cathoUc  faith  is  the  previ^iliiig  religion,  but  all 
other  forms  are  tolerated.  The  numerous  monasteries  and 
nunneries  were  abolished  in  1834,  and  the  revenues  applied  to 
national  purposes. 

The  government  till  1820  was  an  absolute  monarchy;  a 
limited  monarchy  was  then  i^trod^ced,  and  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Britain ;  but  the  people  seemed  in  general  attached 
to  their  ancient  system  of  government,  which  was  for  a  short 
period  re-established.  At  length,  in  1836,  the  young  Queen 
Donna  Maria  II.  declared  her  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  1820,  by  which,  with  considerable  changes  effected  by  the 
cortes  or  representative  assembly  in  1852)  the  country  is  now 
governed  under  her  second  son  Luis  I. 

The  manners  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  are  almost  as  different  as  if  they  were  difit\iiClikAi^Qiti%« 
Za  tbenortbf  they  are  induatriovLB  and  blunt;  in  ihe  BOuOi^i^v^ft^ 
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but  indolent.  A  want  of  regard  to  cleanliness  is  general. 
The  ladies  still  ply  the  distaff  in  spinning,  and  in  many 
places  retain  the  oriental  fashion  of  sitting  upon  cushions  on 
the  floor. 

Public  education  is  now  under  the  sole  direction  of  the 
gOTemment,  and  upwards  of  1800  primary  schools  have  been 
established.  There  is  one  university,  that  of  Ck)imbra,  and 
numerous  lyceums. 

Gamoens,  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  the  Lusiad,  is  the 
brightest  star  of  Portuguese  literature. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Portugal?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  population  does  it  contain?  Into  what  pro- 
vinces is  it  divided?  What  are  its  principal  towns?  Name  its 
islands,  capes,  mountains,  rivers,  foreign  possessions. 

Where  are  Evora,  Oporto,  Miranda,  Bragauza,  Lisbon?  etc 
Where  are  Cape  Espichel,  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  Sado,  Mon- 
dego?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Portugal 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  country  does 
it  resemble  in  its  general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  soil  ? 
What  crops  are  raised  in  its  different  regions?  What  fruit-trees 
are  common?  What  kind  of  climate  does  it  enjoy?  Is  much 
attention  paid  to  its  mineral  treasures  ?  In  what  state  are  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  conmierce  ?  What  is  the  chief  produoticHi 
and  export  of  Portugal?  What  are  its  other  exports?  What 
articles  does  Great  Britain  send  in  return? 

What  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Portugqfise  ?  What  was, 
till  lately,  the  form  of  government  ?  How  did  the  people  receive 
a  representative  constitution  ?  Are  the  manners  of  all  the  Portu- 
p^uese  alike?  What  are  their  several  peculiarities ?  What  defect 
IS  general  among  them?  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  ladies? 
What  fashion  is  still  retained  in  many  places? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Portugal?  How  many  universities 
has  it?  What  author  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  Portuguese 
literature? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ADRANTES,  a  fortified  town  In 
Estremadura,  on  the  Tag^s,  the  pas- 
snge  of  which  it  commands.  Pop. 
5000. 

Alente'jo,  a  large  province  S.  of 
the  Tagus.    Pop.  348,173. 

Algarve',  a  province  in  the  south 
of  the  kingdom.    Pop.  179,167. 

Alma'da,  a  town  in  Estremadnra, 
on  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  gold-mine 
of  Adissa.    Pop.  5500. 

Almei'da,  a  fortress  in  Beira^  on 


Avei^ro  a  seaport  of  Beira,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Vouga,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  fisheries.  Pop. 
6000.— 40"  SSr  N.  lat.  8"  88'  W.  long. 

Azores^  a  g^oup  of  nine  islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  about  800  miles 
from  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong. 
St  Michael  is  the  largest,  although 
Terceira  is  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Azores  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  producing  wines,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  but  are  subject  to  violent 
earthquakes.   Pop.  251,894.    An^'gra 


the  N.  E.  frontier.    Pop.  6850.  is  the  capital  of  Terceira  and  of  the 
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'vhole  gronp  of  the  Asores.    Pop. 
11,839. 

BEl^RA,  a  proTince  N.  of  Estre- 
mftdnra  and  Alentejo,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lover.    Pop.  1,287,172. 

Be'JH,  a  town  in  Alentejo,  with 
some  ancient  remains.    Pop.  5600. 

Belem,  a  town  with  a  strong  cas- 
tle, 4  miles  W.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  6000. 

Bra'ga,  an  ancient  city  of  Entre 
Donro  e  Hinho,  in  a  fertile  valley; 
it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is 
primate  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  19,613. 
—41, 33  N.  8, 22  W. 

Bragan'^za,  an  ancient  town  in 
Tras-06-Montes.  From  John,  dnke 
of  Braganza,  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1640,  the  present  royal 
Ikmily  is  descended.    Pop.  6000. 

CASTEL'LO-BRAN'CO,  a  strong 
town  in  Beira.    Pop.  6000. 

Chav'es,  a  frontier  town  in  the  N. 
of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  the  Tamega, 
much  Aieqnented  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters.   Pop.  3900. 

Cin'^tra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
beaatifolly  sitnated.  It  is  noted  for 
the  convention  between  the  British 
and  French  generals  in  1^08.  Pop. 
2562. 

Coim'lnv,  the  capital  of  Beira, 
irftaated  on  the  Mondego.  It  has 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  the 
■eat  of  the  principal  university  in 
Portugal.  Pop.  17,768.-40,  12  N. 
8^25W. 

Covil''%ao,  a  town  of  Beira,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  with 
cloth  manufactures.    Pop.  6000. 

DOURO.    See  Spaiw,  p.  126. 

ELTAS,  a  frontier  town  in  Al- 
entejo, one  of  the  most  important 
■trongholds  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
10,809.-38, 62  N.  6, 67  W. 

Entre  Dou'ro  e  Min'lio,  a  province 
in  the  N.,  situated,  as  the  name  im- 

Crts,  between  the  rivers  Douro  and 
inho.     Pop.  949,240. 

Es^pichel,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Estremadura,  with  a 
lighthouse  660  feet  abovathe  level 
of  the  sea.— 38, 26  N.  9, 13  W. 

Estrella,  Sierra  de,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Beira,  7524  feet  high. 

Estremadu'ra,  an  important  ma- 
ritime province  in  the  W.  Pop. 
836^. 

Estre'moz,  a  fortified  town  of  Al- 
entejo, in  a  fertile  district.    P.  6600. 

Ev'ora,  the  capital  of  Alentejo, 
with  several  ancient  remains.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
■eat  of  a  univendty.    Pop.  11,837. 


FA'RO,  a  seaport  in  Algarve,  on 
the  coast.  Pop.  8440.— 86,  59  N.  7, 
61  W. 

Figuei^ra,  a  fortified  town  in  Beira, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  Pop. 
6000. 

GAVIAR'A,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Portugal,  in  the  N.  of  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  7881  feet  above  the 

Guadia'na.    See  Spain,  p.  127. 

Gu1ma''raens,  an  ancient  but  well- 
built  town  in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho, 
in  a  beautiful  plain;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications.    Pop.  6000. 

LARGOS,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Algarve,  with  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  680O.-i37,  7  N.  8,  40  W. 

Lam^ego,  a  town  in  Beira,  near 
the  Douro.    Pop.  9000. 

Lei^ria,  a  small  town  of  Estrema- 
dura, with  eighteen  churches,  a  ca- 
thedral, and  three  convents.  P.  2600. 

Lisbon  (A>r(.  Lisboa),  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  in  Estremadura.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  on  several  hills,  present- 
ing from  the  bay  a  noble  appearance. 
A  g^at  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1756.  Here  the 
poet  Camoens  was  bom  ab^nt  1620. 
Pop.  223,064.-88,  42  N.  9, 8  W. 

MADEIRA,  including  Porto  Santo 
and  Desertas,  belonging  to,  and  660 
miles  S.W.  of,  Portugal.  P.  111,764. 
See  Africa. 

Maf  ra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
with  a  convent  and  royal  palace  now 
falling  into  decay.    Pop.  8250. 

Miran'da,  a  frontier  town  in  Tras- 
os-Montes,  on  the  Douro.    P.  4840. 

Monde^go,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  flows 
through  Beira  into  the  Atlantic. 

OPORTO  (O  Porto,  "the  Port "), 
the  ancient  Calle,  a  seaport,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  in  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho ;  it  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Douro,  about  2  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  noted  for  a  strong  red 
wine,  which  has  received  from  it  the 
name  of  Ftirt.  Pop.  89,194.-41,  9  N. 
8,37W. 

Ouriqt^,  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
where  Alfonso  I.  signally  defeated 
the  Moors  in  1139.    Pop.  2500. 

OVar,  a  thriving  town  in  Beira, 
on  the  coast.    Pop.  10,374. 

PEN  IGHE^a strong  seaport  in  Es- 
tremadura, on  a  promontory.  P.  2600. 

Pombal'',  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
on  the  Sonr.    Pop.  6000. 

Portale'gre,  a  town  in  Alentejo^ 
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with  iDanafiM>tares  of  cloth.  Pop. 
6800. 

RO'GA,  Gape,  or  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon,  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Estremadnra,  and  o<  the  continent 
of  Europe.— 88, 46  N.  9, 30  W. 

8A'1>0,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
8.  of  Alentejo,  and  &lls  into  the  Bay 
of  Setubal. 

San'tarem,  an  ancient  town  in 
Estremadora,  on  the  Tagos.  Pop. 
8000. 

Setubal'  or  8t  Ubes,  a  seaport  in 
Estremadura,  at  the  month  of  the 
Sado :  it  has  a  great  trade  in  salt  and 
fhiits.  Pop.  18,150.-88^  29  N.  8, 
68  W. 

TA'GUS,    See  Spaiv,  p.  129. 

TaWra,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Al- 
garve.    Pop.  10,908. 

Tho'mar,  a  town  in  Estremadnra, 
with  oondderable  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  8600. 

Tor'res-veMras,  a  town  in  Estre- 


madura, thA  centre  of  the  eelelnrated 
military  lines  formed  by  the  British 
under  Wellington  in  1810.  Pop.  2800. 

TrasKW-Mon'tes,  a  province  in  the 
N.  E.,  B^arated  from  Spidn  by  the 
Douro.    Fop.  886,901. 

VIA^A,  a  seaport  in  Entre  Dou- 
ro e  Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lima.  P.  204,679.— 41,42  N.  8,43  W. 

ynia  Re^al,  a  thririug  town  in 
Tras-oa-Montes.    Pop.  4600. 

Yimiei'ro,  a  town  or  Estremadura, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Wellington  over  Junot,  on  the  21st 
August  1808. 

Vin'cent,  Cape  St,  a  promontory 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Algarve,  fii- 
mous  for  the  victonr  gained  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  14th  February 
1797,  by  the  British  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St  Vincent. 
—87. 8  N.  8, 60  W. 

Yise^u,  a  town  in  Beira,  with  a 
great  annual  fair.    Fop.  9160. 


SWITZERLAND 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Germany ;  W.  by  France ;  S.  by  France 
and  Italy;  £.  by  Italy  and  Austria.  It  contains  15,260 
square  miles.     The  population  in  1860  was  2,510,494. 

Divisions. — Switzerland  formerly  comprised  thirteen 
cantons ;  but  since  the  year  1815,  it  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-two,*  viz. : — 


Cantons. 


Chief  Towns. 


Schaffhausen Schaffhausen. 

Thnrgan Franenfeld. 

Zurich ....Zurich. 

Aargau , Aarao. 

Basle Basle. 

Soleure Soleure. 

Berne Berne,  Thun. 

Lucerne Lucerne. 

Zug Zug. 

Schvreitz Schweit^ 

St  GaU StGaU. 

Appenzell Aj^penzell,  Her- 

isau,  Trogen. 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Glarus Glarus. 

Uri Altorf. 

Uiiterwald6n..^taiiz,  Samen. 

Freyburg Freyburg. 

Neuch&tel Neuchfttel. 

Vaud Lausanne,  Vevay. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Yalais .....Sion. 

Tessin .,, Bellinzona,    Lu- 
gano, Locarno. 

Gri8ons.,..,...«Cou>e,     Ilanz, 
Davos. 


*  Three  of  the  cantons  are  subdivided,  vie.  Basle  or  B&le,  into  Bftle-VUle 
and  B&le-Campagne:  Appenzell,  into  Outer  Rhodes  and  Inner  Rhodes; 
Unterwalden,  into  Oberwald  or  Obwalden,  and  Unterwalden  or  Nidwal- 
den.  If  these  subdivisions  be  taken  into  account  the  number  of  caat(mfl 
is  26). 
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MouHTAiKS. — ^Pennine  Alps,  embracing  Mount  Bosa, 
Mount  Ceryin  6r  Matterfaorn,  Simplon,  and  Great  St  Ber- 
nard ;  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  indnding  St  Gothard ; 
Bhaedan  Alps;  Bernese  Alps,  the  culminating  points  of 
winch  are  the  i^nster-Aarhom,  Monk,  Jongfin&u,  and 
Schreckhom ;  Momtt  Jura. 

T.AKiML — Geneva,  Brienz,  Thun,  Neuchatd,  Bienne,  Ln- 
ceme,  Zv^,  Zurich,  Wallenstadt,  Constance. 

BiYEBS. — ^Bhine,  Bhone,  Aar,Beiiss,  Limmat,Ticino,  Inn. 


Switaeilaiid  is  situated  between  45"  50"  and  4r  5</  N.  Ut, 
and  between  &*  and  10"  30"  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Mount 
Jura  to  the  Tyrol,  is  200  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Como  to  the 
Rhine  at  Schi^ffhausen,  130  miles. 

BwlUmland,  the  ancient  ffdveHa,  is  the  highest  and  most 
monntainoos  country  in  Europe.  The  Alps  form  nqfc  only  its 
southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  but  penetrate  the  chief  part 
of  ha  interior.  These  mountains,  towering  in  some  in- 
atanoes  to  the  stupendous  height  of  15,000  feet,  present  in- 
numenble  scenes  of  suMimity  as  well  as  of  beauty.  In  many 
nspettB  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
wUdi  Uie  tnveller  can  visit  or  the  philosopher  contemplate. 
Here  nature  wears  every  varkty  of  aspect,  from  the  most  awful 
grandeur  to  the  most  enchanting  sweetness.  The  perpetual 
snow,  the  glaciers  or  ice-fields  of  the  higher  Alps,  the  ava- 
lanches or  masses  of  snow,  falling  like  mountains  loosened  from 
theb  finmdations,  the  bold  craggy  precijace,  the  dashing  cataract, 
and  the  roaring  torrent,  form  a  rude  but  striking  contrast  to 
tiie  peaceful  scenes  below-^— the  varied  woodland,  the  vineyard 
and  the  corn-field,  the  verdant  plain,  with  its  smiling  cottages 
and  crystal  streams.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  a  grand 
and  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
nrers  in  Europe  issue  finom  the  mmrnt^ng^  and  wind  along  the 
vales. 

The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  sur£Etce  is  diversfied.  But 
industry  triumphs  over  every  difficulty;  and  the  traveller  sees, 
with  wonder,  rocks'  clothed  with  vineyards,  where  herbage 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow,  and  grounds,  which  ap- 
pear inaooesrable  except  to  the  ibex  or  goat,  subdued  by  the 
plou^ii.  Besides  the  conmum  kinds  of  grain,  Switzeiiand  pro- 
dnoes  abundance  of  fruits.  It  is  on  thdr  cattle,  however, 
that  tibe  Swiss  chiefly  depend. 
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Almost  every  variety  of  temperature  is  known  in  Bwitsef* 
land,  from  the  cold  of  Lapland  or  Iceland  to  the  ezcescdve  heat 
of  Italy  or  Spain. 

Among  the  animals  that  frequent  the  Alps  may  he  men- 
tioned the  ihex  or  rock-goat;  the  chamois,  a  species  of  antel<^; 
and  the  marmot,  which  is  often  found  in  a  torpid  state  during 
winter. 

Metals  are  less  abundant  than  might  be  expected  in  so 
mountainous  a  country.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  iron; 
but  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  also  to  be  found. 

The  principal  manu&cture  is  linen;  that  of  cotton  has 
lately  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  northern  cantons ; 
and  woollens  and  silks  are  likewise  fabricated.  Watchmak- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  districts  of  Neuch&tel  and 
Geneva.  Switzerland  has  no  seacoast,  but  trade  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  with  Germany  aii4  the  Netherlands,  by  means 
of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Rhine,  with  France  by  means 
of  the  Rhone,  and  with  Italy  over  the  St  GU>thard. 

Since  the  Swiss,  instigated  by  the  brave  and  patriotic  Tell, 
threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1315,  their  government  has 
been  a  federal  republic.  Each  canton  is  regulated  by  its  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  but  all  are  mutually  bound  to  assist  and 
protect  each  other.  In  case  of  foreign  aggression,  each  canton 
is  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  An  army 
of  80,000  men  can  thus  be  raised  almost  instantaneously; 
although  the  whole  revenue  of  the  republic  amounts  only  to 
about  £800,000  a-year. 

In  nine  of  the  cantons,  the  Roman-catholic  religion  is 
established;  in  seven,  the  Protestant.  In  the  remaining 
six,  both  forms  of  religion  exist  together;  but,  of  the  whole 
population  of  Switzerland,  not  much  less  than  two-thirds  are 
Protestants. 

Simplicity,  frugality,  honesty,  bravery,  and  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  home,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this  interest- 
ing people.  In  the  Protestant  cantons  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  as  generally  diffused  as  in  Scotland.  Switzerland 
has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  in  literature 
and  science,  such  as  Zuinglius  the  reformer,  Causabon,  Gessner, 
Haller,  Rousseau,  Neckar,  Lavater,  Lesage,  Sismondi,  etc 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?    What  population  does  it  contain?    Into  how 
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numj  Cftntons  is  it  divided  ?  Name  them.  What  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  ?  Name  the  momitains ;  the  lakes ;  the  rivers.  Where 
18  Fraaenfeld,  Stanz,  Lngano,  Altorf,  Coire?  etc.  Where  does 
the  Rhine  rise?  Trace  its  coarse.  Where  is  Lake  Brienz? 
Where  are  Mount  St  Gothard,  Great  St  Bernard,  Schreck- 
horn,  Jungfirao,  Mount  Jura,  Lake  of  Constance,  Lake  Wallen- 
Btadt?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Switzer- 
land situated?  What  is  its  length  and  hreaoth?  What  is  its 
general  appearance?  What  part  of  it  is  occupied  hj  the  Alps? 
What  character  do  these  mountains  give  to  the  landscape  ?  Men« 
tion  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  scenery  of  Switz- 
erland. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil?  With  what  effects  of  cul- 
tivation is  the  traveller  astonished?  What  are  the  products  of 
Switzerland?  On  what  part  of  their  rural  wealth  do  the  Swiss 
chieflj  depend?  What  varieties  of  jclimate  are  experienced  in 
Switzerland?  Mention  some  of  the  remarkable  animals  that  fre- 
quent tiie  Alps. 

Does  Switzerland  abound  in  metals?  What  are  its  principal 
inanu£&ctures?  With  what  countries  and  by  what  rivers  does 
Switzerland  carry  on  trade? 

What  is  the  rorm  of  government  in  Switzerland  ?  How  is  an 
army  raised  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  ?  W^hat  force  can  thus 
be  brought  almost  instantaneously  into  the  field?  What  is  the 
religion  of  Switzerland?  What  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  Swiss?  In  what  state  is  education  among  them?  Mention 
Home  of  tiie  men  of  science  and  letters  whom  Switzerland  has 
produced. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A''AR,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
Berne,  and  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Than,  joinu  the  Rhine. 

Aaran^  the  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
the  Aar.    Pop.  6094. 

Aargan'  or  Argo'via,  a  canton  in 
the  N.  whicli  derives  its  name  from 
the  Aar.    Pop.  194,206. 

Alps,  a  stupendous  range  of  moun- 
tains, three  principal  chains  of  which 
are  the  Rhetian  Alps,  in  the  Grisons, 
the  Helvetian  Alps  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  the  Yalais. 

AKtorf,  the  capital  of  Uri,  situated 
on  the  Renss,  famous  for  the  heroic 
resistance  of  William  Tell  to  the 
tfrant  Geisler  in  1307,  which  laid 
tiie  foundation  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland.    Pop.  2426. 

Appen'zell,  a  canton  in  the  N.  E. 
Pop.  60,431. 

Appen'2^11,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, situated  on  the  Sitter,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  3277. 

BAiSLE,  B^e,  or  Ba'sel,  a  frontier 
canton  in  the  N.W.  Pop.  92,266.   It 


is  subdivided  into  two  cantons,  of 
which  Baie-Yille  has  a  pop.  of  40,683, 
and  BSlle-Campagne  a  pop.  of  61,682. 

Ba«le,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Rhine,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  37,918. 
—47°  33^  N.  lat.  7"  36'  E.  long. 

Bellinzo'na,  a  town  in  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  which,  alternately  with 
Locarno  and  Lugano,  becomes  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  canton  for 
six  years  together.    Pop.  2196. 

Ber'nard,  Great  St,  one  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  south  of  the  Yalais,  towering 
to  the  height  of  11,116  feet. 

Berne  or  Bern,  a  large  canton  in 
the  interior.    Pop.  467,141. 

Berne,  the  capital  of  the  above  can- 
ton and  the  chief  town  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Aar.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Sincel848,ithas  been  the 
federal  town,  or  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. Here  Haller,  the  eminent 
scholar,  poet,  and  man  of  science,  was 
bom.   Pop.  29/)16.— 46, 67  N.  7, 26  B. 
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Blenne^  Lake  of,  In  Berne. 

Brienr'i  Lake  of^  in  Berne,  sor- 
roonded  by  lofty  mountains. 

CER^IN  (Mount)  or  Matterhom, 
a  peak  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  40  mUes 
E.  N.  E.  of  Mount  Blanc. 

Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop.  8990. 

Con^stance,  Lake  of,  or  Bodensee^ 
in  the  N.  E.,  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

FRAU'ENFELD,  the  capital  of 
Thurgan,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Thur.    Pop.  1784. 

Frey^urnri  a  canton  W.  of  Berne. 
Pop.  106,628. 

Frey^urg  or  Fri'bourg,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  romanticaJly  situated 
on  the  Saane.    Pop.  10,454. 

GALL,  St,  a  canton  8.  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance.    Pop.  180,411. 

Gall,  St,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
in  a  pleasant  yalley,  with  extensiye 
manufactures.  It  takes  its  name  firom 
an  Irish  missionary,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here  in  the  seyenth  cen- 
tury.   Pop.  14,632. 

Gene'ya,  a  small  canton  in  the 
B.  W.    Pop.  82,876. 

Gene'ya,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
finely  situated  at  the  point  where.the 
Rhone  issues  from  the  lake.  In  its 
moral  character  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
It  was  here  that  Calyin  resided  while 
he  laboured  in  establishing  the  Re- 
formation. It  is  the  birthplace  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  uniyersity.  Pop.  41,416. 
—46,  12  N.  6,  9  E. 

Gene'ya  or  Lem^an,  Lake  of,  the 
largest  in  Switzerland^  trayersed  by 
the  Rhone.   Its  scenery  is  beautifiil. 

Gla'rus,  a  small  canton  in  the  in- 
terior.   Pop.  83,363. 

Gla'rus,  the  capital  of  the  aboye 
canton,  a  thriying  manufacturing 
town,  on  the  Linth.    Pop.  4797. 

GotA''ard,  Mount  St,  between  Uri 
and  Tessin.  The  Furcapeakis  14,037 
feet  high ;  the  height  of  the  pass  is 
6890  feet. 

Grisons',  a  larg^  canton  in  the 
S.  E.,  trayersed  by  the  yalley  of  the 
Engadin.    Pop.  90,713. 

HERISAU^a  manufacturing  town 
in  Appenzell.    Pop.  9618. 

INN,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
which  rises  in  the  Grisons,  and  flows 
by  a  N.  E.  course  through  the  Tyrol. 

JUNGFRAU^  one  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
height  of  18^720  fbet 


Jura,  Mount.   See  Fbavcb,  p.  116. 

LAUSANNE',  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  about  a  mile  N.  firom 
the  Lake  of  Geneya.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  has  made  it  the  resort  of 
numerous  strangers.  Here  Gibbon 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Pop.  20,615. 

Lau'terbrunn,  a  remarkable  yalley 
in  Berne,  where  the  glaciers  appear 
in  great  magnificence. 

Lim^'mat,  a  riyer  which  rises  in 
Glarus,  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  and  falls  into  the  Aar,  near 
its  Junction  with  the  Reuse. 

Locar'no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake 
Maggiore.    Pop.  2834. 

Lucerne',  a  canton  in  the  interior. 
Pop.  180,604. 

Lucerne',  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake,  where 
the  Reuss  issues  firom  it.  Pop. 
11,622. 

Lucerne',  Lake  of,  a  beautiftd  and 
romantic  lake,  surrounded  l^  the 
fi)ur  fi>re8t  cantons,  Schweits,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne. 

Luga'no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin.    Pop.  6397. 

MOR'AT,  a  town  inr  Freyburg, 
ii4iere  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  signally  defeated  hy 
the  Swiss  in  1476.    Pop.  2266. 

NEUCHATEL',  a  canton  in  the 
W.,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  separates  it  firom 
the  canton  of  Freyburg;  until  1867, 
it  was  nominally  subject  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.    Pop.  87,369. 

Neuch&tel',  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, beautiMIy  situated  on  the  li^e, 
and  commanding  grand  and  exten- 
siye yiews.    Pop.  10,328. 

OL'TEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure,  on  the  Aar.    Pop.  1600. 

REUSS,  a  large  riyer  which  issues 
firom  a  lake  in  Mount  St  Gothard,flows 
through  Uri,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  AargaiL  and  joins  the  Aar. 

Rhine.    See  Gbbmaht,  p.  193. 

Rhone.    See  Fbakce,  p.  119. 

Ro'sa,  Mount,  the  highest  monn- 
tidn  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
being  16,206  feet  aboye  the  sea. 

SAR'NEN,a  town  in  Unterwalden, 
on  the  Lake  of  Samen.    Pop.  8301. 

Schaffhau'sen,  the  most  northerly 
canton.    Pop.  36,500. 

Schaffhau'sen,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  fell  of  the  Rhine  here  is  one  of 
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tiw  gnaJtiMt  eateneU  in  Europe. 
Fop*  8637. 

Bdmeltlioniy  one  of  the  Alps,  in 
fhe  eantoo  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
heig^  of  13,489  foety  xemarluble  ibr 
itsglaeiers. 

Bdkweitz;  \pMtonl  canton  on  the 
E.oftheLakeofLneeme.  Heiethe 
SwiM  confedemej  was  first  formed 
in  1907,  and  the  canton  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  country.  P.46jOS9. 

Scsftweitz,  the  enrftal  of  the  above 
canton,  sitnated  amid  beantifiil  scen- 
ery.   Pop.  6742. 

Sim'plon,  one  oi  the  Alpi^  ever 
vhidi  Nap(de<m  L  oonstmeted  a  far 
moos  military  road  into  Iti^.  The 
pass  which  leads  firom  the  valais  to 
kflan  is  6602  feet  above  the  sea. 

flkn  (SeeonO  or  Sit'ten,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Yalaisy  situated  on  the 
Shone.    Pop.  4208. 

Satean'  or  Sorot&nm,  a  eantMi  in 
flieM.W.    Pop.  60,263. 

Solenre^,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
ontheAar.    Pop.  5016. 

Spln'gen,  one  of  the  Alps,  across 
which  is  a  pass,  6046  feet  Mgh,  lead- 
ing firom  the  Orisons  to  Chiavenna 
Old  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Stansythe  capital  of  Unterwalden, 
Pra.  2028. 

TES^BIN  or  Tid^no,a  canton  in  the 
8-  deriving  its  name  firom  the  river 
ndno,  which  flows  through  it  into 
Lske  Maggiore.    Pop.  116,843. 

Than  (ToonX  a  lake  in  the  canton 
of  Bone,  united  with  the  Lake  of 
Brienx  by  the  Aar. 


Thun  (Toon!  a  town  in  Berne,  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  where  the  Aar 
issues  firom  it.    Pop.  8689. 

TAuivau^  or  TAurg</via,  a  canton 
in  the  N.  E.,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   Pop.  80,060. 

Tn/gen,  a  thriving  town  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzell.    Pop.  2611. 

UNTERWAL'DEN  and  U'RI, 
two  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  99,643. 

yALAIS(Yalay^),a  canton  contain- 
ing the  picturesque  valley  through 
wUeh  the  Rhone  flows,  Pop.  80,782. 

Vaud  (VoX  a  fine  canton  on  the 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
218,167. 

Yev^,  a  beautifhl  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Poo.  6^4 

WALO^ENST  ADr,alake  between 
8t  Gall  and  Glarus,  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  the  Linth 
Canal. 

YY^ERDUN,  a  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Yaud,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel.    Pop.  4094. 

ZUG,  a  small  canton  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Pop.  18,608. 

Zng,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zug.    Pop.  8864. 

Zu'ricA,  a  canton  in  the  N.,  with  a 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  266,266. 

Zu'ricA,  the  capitid  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Limmat,  where  it 
issues  from  the  lake.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Here  the  reformer 
Zuinglius  lived  from  1618  to  1631. 
Pop.  18,768.-47,  22  N.  Q,  82  E. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Austria 
and  Switzerland;  W.  by  France  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
8.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  £.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  contains 
114,445  square  miles.   The  population  is  about  25,000,000. 

states.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

L  Kingdom  of  Italy : 

Turin Turin,  Chieri. 

Gknoa Genoa,  Savona. 

Alessandria Alessandria,  Asti. 

Nuvara Novara. 

Coneo Coneo. 

.  Porto  Maorizio Porto  Maurizio. 

««^ ■fgS!/::::::::::::::::::ffl:- 


Piedmont  &  Genoa 


■mo Berguno. 

SoDdrio SoDdrio. 


Fiacenia... 
ModeDB 


Tascsn7&  Lncci. 


Reggio -Regf^. 

RsTCnnt RsTeiuta. 

Torli..  ForIL 

.  Mum  and  Carrara Masaa,Cimi*. 

Florenoe FiABBHOE. 

Leghorn  or  Livomo... Leghorn. 


.QrOBaeto QroEaebi. 


...Pel 


KOH. 


Pesara  and  Urbiiio Peuro,  Urbino. 

.Macenta. Maoerata, 

.!. B«i 

Foggia- 


Salemo... 
Teromo... 


...Terai 


RegKio 

ATelUno.. 
Campobasi 


Ms. 


...CoBCniB. 
...fHserta. 
■PalBrmo. 
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States.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Kingdom  of  Italj — {conttntied) : 

f  Venice « Venice. 

Verona. Verona. 

Padna Padna. 

Vicenza Vicenza. 

Venetia. •<  Mantua Mantua. 

Udine. Udine. 

Treviso Treviso. 

BeUuno Bellono. 

,Rovigo Royigo. 

'Rome ^ Rome. 

Viterbo Viterbo. 

2.  Papal  States -l  Valletri Velletri. 

I  Civita  Vecchia Civita  Vccchia. 

t  Frosinone Frosinone. 

3.  San  Marino San  Marino. 

Islands. — Sardinia,  Sicily,  Lipari  Islands,  Capri,  Ischia, 
Elba ;  Malta  and  Gozo  belong  to  Britain,  Corsica  to  France. 

Straits. — ^Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto. 

Gulps. — Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerao,  Policastro,  St 
Eofemia,  Squillace,  Taranto,  Manfredonia,  Venice,  Trieste. 

Cafes. — Spartivento,  Colonne,  Leuca,  Fassaro. 

Mountains.— Part  of  the  Alps,  induding  Little  St 
Bernard  and  Mount.  Cenis,  the  Apennines,  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, Mount  Etna. 

Lakes. — Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  Garda,  Perugia, 
Bolsena,  Celana. 

Rivers. — ^Po,  Adige,  Ticino,  Fiumicino,  Arno,  Tiber, 

VoltUmO.  BEMARK8. 

Italy,  indoding  Sicily,  extends  from  36**  40'  to  46°  AOT  N. 
lat,  and  firom  6°  40^  to  18°  SO'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  Mount  Blanc  to  Cape  Leuca,  is  750  miles ;  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
is  370  miles ;  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  140  miles. 

Italy  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  being  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  Apcnnine  chain,  some  of  whose  peaks  in 
Naples  are  neariy  10,000  feet  high.  It  has  the  rich  and  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  fine  valleys  of  the 
Aroo  and  oiher  rivers.  It  thus  presents  in  its  extensive  range, 
firom  Mount  Cenis  to  Cape  Leuca,  every  variety  of  beauty  of 
which  landscape  is  susceptible.  The  air  in  most  districts  is 
mild  and  genial.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  unhealthy  in  the 
m^mmta^  and  autumnal  months;  particularly  that  called  the 
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Maremma,  strdtcbing  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina, — a  distance 
of  200  miles.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  heat  daring  sum- 
mer is  excessive ;  and  its  effect  is  occasionally  rendered  pecu- 
liarly oppressive  by  a  sultry  wind,  called  the  sirocco,  which 
blows  from  the  hot  and  arid  regions  of  AfHca. 

From  the  eastern  confines  of  France  to  Illyria,  the  soil  is  a 
deep  alluvial  mould ;  farther  south,  it  becomes  light.  Com, 
pulse,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  olives,  and  several  delicious 
fruits,  are  among  the  productions  of  this  fertile  country.  The 
vine  grows  all  over  Italy,  and  the  mountains  afiford  summer 
pasture  for  the  cattle. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy,  the  horses  and  sheep 
of  Naples  are  famous.  The  finest  cheese  in  the  world  is  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  Lombardy  and  Parma. 

Although  in  such  a  mountainous  country  minerals  majr  be 
supposed  to  abound,  its  mines  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Marble  of  singular  beauty  is  found  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  and  Sienna.  Alabaster,  jasper, 
and  agate  are  met  with  in  the  Apennines. 

Venice  and  Genoa  once  held  the  first  rank  among  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  Europe ;  but  they  have  long  been  far 
outstripped  by  England  and  Holland ;  and  even  in  Italy,  Leg- 
horn has  now  a  greater  trade  than  either,  although  since  1848 
that  of  Genoa  has  nearly  doubled.  The  commerce  of  both 
cities  with  the  Levant  is  still  considerable.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk. 

Italy  has  few  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
resources.  Industry,  however,  has  recently  made  and  is  still 
making  considerable  progress ;  better  modes  of  agriculture  hi^ve 
been  adopted ;  manufactures  are  established  in  various  districts ; 
new  roads  and  canals  have  been  made  and  railways  have  been 
opened,  particularly  in  the  northern  states ;  one  line  is  over 
Mount  Cenis.  The  principal  towns  are  distinguished  by  supe- 
rior architecture  and  elegance,  and  are  increasing  in  popida- 
tion ;  while  the  maritime  trade,  especially  of  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Venice,  and  Naples,  is  thriving. 

Italy  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  fine 
arts.  Painting,  music,  and  sculpture,  have  here  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  Architecture  has  been  most  successfully 
cultivated  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  still  afford  exquisite  models  to  the  student  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  interesting  objects  to  the  traveller  and  the  scholar. 

Imagination,  taste,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  fine  arts. 
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Tiracity,  refinement,  and  courtesy  to  strangers,  are  the  better 
qualities  by  which  tiie  Italians  are  in  general  characterized, 
loddence  is  their  prevailing  vice;  robbery  and  assassination 
are  crimes  by  which  they  are  too  generally  disgraced. 

The  state  religion  of  Italy  is  Boman-catholic,  the  clergy  of 
which  are  Tery  nomerens.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom, 
nearly  all  the  monastic  establishments  have  been  suppressed, 
and  their  property  applied  to  the  porposes  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially to  ^  promotion  oi  publie  elementary  schools  and  other 
educational  seminaries.  There  are  in  all  thirteen  Italian  nni- 
versities,  which  have  prodnoed  many  men  fiunoos  in  literature 
tad  science. 

Napcdeon  L  united  all  Italy  into  one  kingdom,  but  after  his 
overthrow  in  1815,  it  wna  subdivided  into  eight  states :  1.  The 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  oomprising  the  island  of  that  name,  Pied- 
DKHit,  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Savoy.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  governed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  3.  The  States 
of  the  CShmch,  imder  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  4.  The  King- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily,  otherwise  called  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  fficilies,  c<nnprehending  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Italy.  5.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  in- 
cfaiding  Tuscany  Proper  and  the  Duchy  of  Lucca.  6.  The 
Duchy  of  Parma.  7.  The  Duchy  of  Modena.  8.  The  Re- 
public of  San  Marino,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when  in  1859 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  on  one  side,  and  France  and 
guTn^fiiA  on  the  other.  Austria  was  defeated,  and  her  supre- 
macy in  Italy  being  overthrown,  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  Parma,  Modena,  and  great  part  of  the  States 
of  the  CSiuroh,  were  incorporated  with  Sardinia,which,  being  thus 
enlarged,  took  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  duchy 
of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice  were  surrendered  to  France, 
and  in  1866  Venetia  was  given  up  by  Austria. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  embraces  a  total  area  of  114,445  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  24,263,320.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  68  provinces,  named  after  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  who, 
with  his  ministers,  has  the  sole  executive  power ;  a  senate  of 
princes  and  nobles  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  a  chamber  of 
d^nties  returned  by  the  people. 

The  area  of  the  Papal  States,  or  States  of  the  Chureh,  is  4588 
square  miles,  divided  into  five  delegations  or  provinces ;  the 
population  is  692,112.    The  Pope  is  the  supreme  ruler;  but 
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the  legislative  and  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  a  caHnet 
somewhat  similar  in  its  organization  to  other  European  govem- 
ments.  The  people,  however,  have  no  voice  in  choosing  those 
who  have  the  control  of  public  affairs. 

San  Marino  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  ancient  states 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  republic,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  Kingdom 
ofltaly.  It  is  situated  in  lat  43°  68' N.,  long.  12°  21' 24"  E.,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  24  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  7080. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Italy?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Into  how  many  provinces  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ital  v  divided  ?  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Piedmont 
and  Genoa?  Of  Sardinia?  Of  Lombardy?  Of  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena?  Of  Tuscany?  Of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  ?  Of  Naples? 
Of  Sicily?  OfVenetia?  Of  the  Papal  States  ?  Where  are  Rome, 
Padua,  Turin,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Sienna,  Savona,  Catania,  Pisa, 
Piacenza,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Cagliari,  Girgenti,  Genoa?  ete.  What 
are  the  principal  islands  ? 

Name  the  straits  of  Italy?  Name  its  gulfs.  Name  its  eapes. 
What  are  its  principal  mountains?  What  are  its  lakes?  Name 
its  rivers  and  trace  their  courses.  Where  are  Mount  Cenis,  Cape 
Colonne,  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  Lake  Perugia,  the  Fiumicino,  the  Apen- 
nines, Mount  Vesuvius,  Cape  Leuca?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Italy  situated? 
What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  average 
breadth?  What  is  its  general  appearance?  Are  all  its  disfaricts 
equally  healthy  ?  In  what  tract  is  the  air  particularly  unwhole- 
some ?  By  what  is  the  heat  occasionally  rendered  peculiarly  o^ 
pressive  in  the  southern  provinces?  What  diversities  of  soil 
prevail  in  Italy?  Enumerate  some  of  the  productions  of  this 
country.  Which  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy  are  worthy  of 
notice?  Is  Italy  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth?  Where  are 
beautiful  marbles  found  ?  What  valuable  stones  are  found  in  the 
Apennines  ? 

Does  Italy  excel  in  manufactures?  What  are  its  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  ?  What  Italian  communities  once  possessed 
great  commercial  importance  ?  By  what  countries  have  tney  been 
long  outstripped  ?  What  town  in  Italy  now  excels  them  ?  What 
branch  of  their  trade  is  still  considerable  ?  What  are  the  chief 
exports  from  Italy  ? 

For  what  has  Italy  long  been  distinguished  ?  Where  has  archi- 
tecture been  cultivated  with  particular  success?  What  do  the 
student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  learned  traveller,  find  particularly 
interesting  in  this  country  ? 

What  are  the  better  qualities  by  which  the  Italians  are  charac- 
terized? What  is  their  prevailing  vice  ?  By  what  crimes  are  they 
too  genenJIy  disgraced? 

What  is  the  state  religion  of  the  country?  What  has  been 
done  with  the  monastic  establishments  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy? 
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How  mainr  QniTCnities  are  there  ?  Name  the  States  of  Italj  after 
the  downnl  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1815.  What  changes  with  regard  to 
these  States  took  place  after  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
Austria  in  1859  and  1866?  Give  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Of  the  Papal  States.  Of  San  Marino. 
What  are  the  forms  of  government  in  these  States  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Ad'lge,  a  rWer  which  rises  in  fhe 
Tyrol,  and  hXlB  into  the  Gnlf  of  Ve- 
niee,  N.  from  the  months  of  the  Fo. 

Adriatic  Sea,  sometimes  called  the 
Gnlf  of  Yenke,  a  branch  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, separating  Italy  from 
IllTria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It 
is  about  650  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  ISO  miles. 

Alessan'dria,  a  strong  dty  of 
Piedmont^  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Tanaro.  Near 
it  is  the  celebrated  field  of  Marengo, 
where  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1800.  Pop.  27,0S7. 
-44°  56'  N.  Ut.  8"  87'  E.  long. 

Algto'ro,  a  seaport  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sas- 
Muri.    Pop.  8419.— 40,  SB  N.  8, 17  E. 

Altamu'ra,  a  well-built  inland  town 
ut  Naples,  nrovinoe  of  Bari,  at  the 
fsot  of  the  Apenidnes.    Pop.  17^865. 

Amal'fi,  a  seaport  of  Maples,  on  the 
Golf  of  Sidemo,  formerly  the  capital 
ef  an  independent  republic.  Here  the 
laarbier'seompass  is  said  tohave  been 
inyented  by  Gioia  in  1802.    P.  6606. 

Aneo^na,  a  strong  seaport,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
46,000.-48, 87  K.  13, 86  E. 

Aos'ta.a  town  in  Piedmont, pro- 
vince of  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Baltea, 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  with  numerous 
remains  of  Roman  architecture.  P. 
T830. 

Ap'ennines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Alps  near  Nice 
through  Italy  to  41°  N.  Ut.,  where 
they  divide  into  two  branches,  one 
traverdUig  Calabria,  the  other  Otran- 
to;  Mount  Como,  their  loftiest  peak, 
is  10,206  feet  high. 

A'qnila,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  tiiat  name,  on 
the  Peecara,  near  Mount  Como.  P. 
16J8S. 

Arez^zo,  the  ancient  Arretium,  a 
dty  of  Tuscany,  capital  of  the  pro- 
v^oe  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Amo.  Here  Petrarch  was  bom  in 
UD4.    Pop.ll/)61. 

Ar'nq,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which 


rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  below  Pisa. 

Ascoll,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Tronto,  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its 
valley.    Pop.  17,448. 

AVti,  an  ancient  city  of  Piedmont, 
provipce  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Ta> 
naro.  Here  the  poet  Alfieri  was 
bora  in  1749.    Pop.  90,767. 

Avelli^no  a  town  of  Naples,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
a  fine  valley,  watered  by  the  Sabato. 
Pop.  19,761. 

Aver'saya  town  in  the  jtrovinee  of 
Naples,  in  a  fertile  plain.    P.  18,248. 

BA'RI,  the  ancient  Barium,  a  for- 
tified seaport  of  Naples,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  32,994.-41,  8  N. 
16, 63  £. 

Barlef  ta,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  on 
the  Adriatic,  with  a  fine  cathedral 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  26,474. 
—41, 19  N.  16, 18  E. 

Bassa^no,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Venioe,  on  the  Brenta,  with  a 
great  trade  in  raw  silk.    Pop.  12;d44. 

Bellu'no,  a  town  of  VenetLa,  on  the 
Piave,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  13,600. 

Beneven'to,  the  ancient  Beneven- 
turn,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bene- 
vento,  82  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Arch  of  Tra- 
jan and  other  Roman  remains.  Pop. 
16^. 

JBerga'mo,  a  commercial  city  of 
Lombardy,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  a 
great  annual  fair.  Fop.  24,666.- 
45.  42  N.  9, 40  E. 

Biton'to,  a  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Bari, near  the  Adriatic,  with 
a  fine  cathedral.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wine.    Pop.  22,126. 

Bol'ca,  a  mountain  in  the  territory 
of  Verona,  rich  in  curious  fossil  re- 
mains. It  is  evidently  an  ejdiausted 
volcano. 

Bolo^^na,  the  andent  AmMia,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
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iiitaated  la  a  fertile  ^ia  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennioes.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  famous  university,  and  has  given 
birth  to  a  great  number  of  eminent 
men.    P.  89,860.— 44, 30  M.  11, 21  E. 

Bolse'na,  a  lake  in  the  Papal 
States,  province  of  Viterbo^  sur- 
rounded by  finely  wooded  hills. 

Bonifit'do,  Straits  o^  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  10  miles  wide. 

Bren'ta,  a  river  of  Venetla,  which 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Trent,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Bres'cia,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Brescia.  It 
contains  a  fine  modem  cathedral, 
and  many  remains  of  andent  gran- 
deur.   P.  40,499.--46, 82  N.  10, 18  E. 

Brin'disi,  the  ancient  Bnmdusiuin, 
tk  seaport  in  the  S.  E.  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic  It 
was  the  port  at  which  the  andent 
Romans  generally  embarked  for 
Greece.    Pop.  9106. 

CAGLIA^I,  a  city  of  Sardinia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Cagliari, 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  island.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  fine  cathedral,  and  con- 
siderable commerce.  Pop.  28,244. — 
89, 13  N.  9,  7  E. 

CalaH^ria,  a  mountainous  and  fer- 
tile district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
earthquakes.    Fop.  1,140,396. 

Caltagi'rone,  a  town  in  Sicily, 
province  of  Catania,  built  on  two 
hills  joined  together  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  22,015. 

Campobas'so,  a  town  of  Naples, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  filmed  ibr  its  cutlery.  P.  14,846. 

Cap'^ri,  A  picturesque  little  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  was  andently  called  Caprea,  and 
was  tlie  favourite  retreat  of  the  Em- 
perors Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Pop. 
6000. 

Cap'^ua,  a  dty  of  Naples,  province 
of  Cascrta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Voltumo.  Here  Hannibal  wintered 
after  the  battle  of  Cannn.  Pop. 
14,238. 

Carra'ra,  a  town  of  Modena,  in  the 

Jtrovince  oi  Massa-Carrara,   famed 
or  its  marble.    Pop.  8000. 

Casa^e,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  pro- 
vhice  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Po.  Pop. 
17,061. 


Caser'ta,  a  town  of  Naples  capital 
of  the  province  of  Caaerta,  with  a 
magnificent  royal  palace  and  gar- 
dens.   Pop.  10395. 

Castelluna're,  a  city  in  the  pro- 
▼tnce  of  Naples,  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  <SlaM«.  Pop.  14,932.— 40, 41 
N.  14, 29  E. 

Cata'nia,  an  andent  city  and  sea- 
port of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  by  the  lava  of  which  it 
has  been  three  times  destroyed.  Pop. 
64,921.-87, 28  N.  16, 5  E. 

Catanza'ro,  a  town  of  Naples,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Catanzaro, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Sqoillace.  Pop. 
17.186. 

Ca^'va,  a  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Salerno.    Pop.  19,488v 

Cef  Ida,*  a  seaport  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo.  Pop. 
11,183.— 88,  ON.  14,4  B. 

Cela'no  or  Fa'ciaOb  the  andent 
FuiOnut,  a  lake  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Naples,  province  of  Aquila. 

Cen'ls,  Mount,  one  of  the  Graian 
Alps,  11,460  feet  bigh,  across  which 
a  line  of  railway  has  been  formed  for 
traffic  between  France  and  Italy. 

Chie'ti,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  a  ridge  of  bills,  near  the  Pescaro. 
Pop.  12,877. 

Chiog'gia,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Venice,  on  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of  43  arches. 
Pop.  26,732.-45, 13  N.  12, 17  £. 

Circello,  Cape,  the  S.  E.  point  of 
the  Papal  territory;  the  andent 
Circceum,  the  ftibled  residence  of  the 
enchantress  Circe.— 41, 13  N.  13,  3  E. 

Civitavecchia (Chiv'ita  VekOda), 
a  strong  seaport  in  the  Papal  States, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  7823.-42,  4  N. 
11, 45  E. 

Colon'ne,  Cape,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  province  of  Catanzaro. — 39,  7  N. 
17, 16  E. 

Co'mo,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Lom- 
bardy,  between  Milan  and  Chiavenna. 

Co'mo,  a  city  at  the  S.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
surrounded  by  charming  scenery ;  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Como.    Pop.  11,562. 

Corsica.    See  France,  p.  114. 

Cosen'za,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital 
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•f  the  provinee  of  fbftt  name.    Pop. 
11,648.— 39, 18  N.  16, 16  E. 

Cremo^na,  a  city  of  Lomtardy,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Cremona,  on 
the  Po,  with  considerable  trade  and 
iiannfiietareB.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  violins.  Pop.  31,001.^ 
45. 8  N.  10, 1  E. 

Cn'neo,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Stora,  with  cloth  and  silk  mann- 
fretnres.    Fop.  12,797. 

EL^  A,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Tascany,  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
on  bis  abdication  in  1814.  It  is  noted 
for  its  minesof  iron.  (Por'to  Fer'rajo, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  has  a  pop. 
of  5637.)  Pop.  20,340.-42, 49  N.  10, 
20  E. 

Es'te,  a  town  of  Veneda,  province 
ofPadoa.    Pop.  10,640. 

Efna  (It4d.  Gibello),  a  celebrated 
Tolouiic  monntidn  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Sicily.  Its  height  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  cirooit  at  the 
false  is  nearly  90  miles. 

FAEN^A,  a  town  of  the  Ro- 
magna,  province  of  Bavenna.  Pop. 
17,486. 

Fa'no,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Pe8sro-Urbino,on  the  Adriatic.  Fop. 
19646.— 43,  61  M.  13, 1  £. 

Fer'mo,  a  town  in  the  Marches, 
province  of  Ascoli,  on  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  ia043w— 43,  10  N.  13, 43  E. 

Ferra'ra,  a  city  in  the  Romagna, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ferrara,  on 
a  bnmch  of  the  Po.  Here  the  poet 
Tasso  was  imprisoned  from  1579  till 
1586.  Fop.  27,688.-44,  60  K.  11, 
41  E. 

FiomicKno,  the  ancient  JRuhienn,  a 
■nail  river  in  the  Romagna,  which 
flows  into  the  Adriatic. 

Flor^ence  (lUU,  Firenze),  a  well- 
known  city  of  Tnscany,  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  collection  of 
paintings  and  stataes  in  the  Medici 
<v  Florentine  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  Among  the 
eminent  men  bom  at  Florence  may 
be  named  Dante  in  1265,  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  1568.  Pop.  114,363.-43, 
46  N.  11, 16  E. 

FMT'gia,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  immense  sabterranean  com  ma- 
garines,  and  a  great  annual  fedr  for 
eora  and  wool.    Fop.  32,493. 

Forli,  a  well-bailt  town  in  the  Ro- 
magna, capital  of  the  province  of 
Forli.    Fop.  17,723. 

Foasa'^no^  a  town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 


vince of  Cnneo,  with  considerable 
trade.    Fop.  16,624. 

Frasca'ti,  the  ancient  Tuseulum,  a 
town  in  the  Papal  States,  near  Rome, 
beaatifnlly  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.    Pop.  4976. 

GAE^A,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Naples,  on  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  province  of  Caserta. 
Pop.  14,217.-41, 12  ^.  13, 34  E. 

Gallip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Naples, 
province  of  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  with  a  great  trade  in  oU. 
Pop.  9362.-40, 3  N.  17. 58  E. 

Gar^da,  a  lake  in  Venetia,  from 
which  the  river  Mincio  issues. 

Gen^oa,  a  maritime  province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  once  the  terri- 
tory of  a  celebrated  republic.  The 
straggle  between  the  Genoese  and 
the  Venetians  is  the  most  memorable 
in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    Pop.  660,143. 

Gen''oa  (Ital.  Geneva),  a  strong 
city  and  seaport,  capital  of  the  above 
province,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  though  much 
less  than  formerly,  are  still  great, 
and  are  now  increasing.  Here  Co- 
lumbus, the  discoverer  of  America, 
was  bom  about  1440.  Pop.  127,986. 
—44,  24  N.  8,  62  E. 

Girgen^ti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum, 
a  city  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
Pop.  17,194.-37, 16  N.  13,  32  E. 

Go'zo,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 4  miles  N.  W.  of  Malta, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Pop. 
16,000. 

Grosseto,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  6582. 

ISCHI A  (Islda),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with  hot  springs. 
Pop.  24,000.-40,  46  N.  13,  50  E. 

LECTE,  a  handsome  town  of 
Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Lecce,  in  a  rich  district,  with  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  17,836. 

Leghorn  {ItaX.  Livor'no),  a  city 
and  seaport  in  Tuscany,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of 
Italy.  Pop.  83,543.-43, 32  N.  10, 17  E. 

Leu'ca,  Cape,  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  lUly.— 39,  48  N.  18,  22  E. 

Lip'ari  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
on  the  N.  of  Sicily.  The  most  re- 
markable are  Lipari  and  Stromboli ; 
the  volcano  in  the  latter  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  activity.    Pop.  22XK)0. 
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L</di,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  proT- 
ince  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda.  Here 
in  1796  Napoleon  gained  one  of  liis 
earliest  and  greatest  victories.  Pop. 
19,662. 

Loret'to,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic.  Its  Santa 
Cam,  or  holy  house,  believed  to  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  long  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.    Pop.  8328. 

Lnc^ca,  a  maritime  province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent duchy.  It  has  been  long 
distinguished  for  its  silk  manufac- 
tures, and  its  oil  is  esteemed  the  best 
in  Italy.    Pop.  266,161. 

Luc'ca,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  the  Serchio, 
and  surronnded  by  mountains.  Pop. 
21,966.-43,  51  N.  10,  81  E. 

Luga''no,  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  between  Lakes  Maggiore 
and  Como. 

MACERATA,  a  town  in  the 
Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  19,283. 

Magen'ta,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  ou  the  Tessino,  on  the  road 
from  Novara  to  Milan,  where  the 
Austrians  were  sigpially  defeated  by 
the  French  in  June  1859.  Pop. 
6044. 

Magg^iore  (Madjo^re),  or  Lake  of 
Locarno,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  traversed  by  the  Ticino. 
Its  Borromean  Islands  are  remark- 
able for  their  picturesque  sceneiy. 

Mal'ta,  the  ancient  Melita,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles 
S.  from  Sicily,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  Its  area  is  98  square  miles. 
Though  naturally  sterile,  it  has  been 
made  comparatively  fertile  by  dili- 
gent cultivation.  It  wcs  long  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.    Pop.  134,055. 

Manfredo^nia,  a  gulf  of  the  Adria- 
tic, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  province  of 
Foggia. 

Manfredo'^nia,  a  well-built  town 
and  seaport  on  the  gulf.  Pop.  7812. 
—41,  38  N.  15,  56  E. 

Man'tua,  a  city  of  Yenetia,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  formerly  a  republic.  It  is 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Mincio,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  Virgil  was 
bom  here  in  the  year  70  ii.c.  Pop. 
Sa497^-4d^9N.l448£. 


Marsa^,  the  ancient  LUifUBum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
Sicily,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  noted  for  its  wines.  Pop. 
31,380.-87, 49  N.  12,  21  E. 

Mas8'a,the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Massa  and  Carrara.    Pop.  tSfilJ. 

Ma'tera,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Potenca,  on  the  Gravina.    P.  14,225. 

Messitia,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
N.E.  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  straits  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  fine  harbour. 
Pop.  62,024.— 88, 11  N.  15,  34  £. 

Mil'an  {Ital.  Mila^no},  a  noble  city 
of  Lombardy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Milan,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Adda  and  the 
Ticino.  It  has  a  noble  cathedral  of 
white  marble.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  republic, 
and  afterwards  of  a  duchy.  It  is 
now  the  centre  and  chief  emporium 
of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy.  Pop. 
196,109.-45, 28  M.  9, 11  E. 

Mod'ena,  the  ancient  JfutinOf  a- 
handsome  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same. name,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
naro  and  Secchia.  Pop.  82,24a— 44, 
38  N.  10, 55  £. 

Mod'ica,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Note,  with  some  curious 
caves  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  27,44^. 

Mondo'^vi,  a  strong  town  in  Pied- 
mont, province  of  Cuneo,  on  the  El- 
lero.  with  considerable  manufiusturea. 
Pop.  17,726. 

Monop'oll,  a  fortified  town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, with  considerable  trade  in  oil 
and  wine.    Pop.  17,505. 

Mon^za,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  near 
Milan.  The  celebrated  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy  was  kept  in  its  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  15,587. 

N  ATLES(/ta2.  Nap'oli),  thelargest 
city  in  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name.  Its  situation  is 
delightful;  rising  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, it  forms,  with  its  verdant  shores 
and  magnificent  bay,  a  scene  of  al- 
most unrivalled  beauty.  Preyious  to 
1860,  Naples  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies.  Pop. 
418,968.-40,  51  N.  14,  15  E. 

Nova'ra,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Novara.  Here,  in  March  1849, 
the  Austrians,  under  Radetzky,  sig- 
nally defeated  the  Sardinians  under 
Kiug  Charles  Albert,  who  imme- 
diately resigned  the  crown  in  favour 
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tfhis  son  Tietor  Emnumnel  n.    P. 

ORVIE^O,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
fnee  of  Perngia,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Paglia.  It  has  a  fine  eathe- 
draL    Pop.  6943. 

Otran'to,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  in 
the  proTince  of  Lecce,  on  the  Straits 
of  Otranto,  with  a  celebrated  castle. 
Pop.  2082. 

PAirUA  (Zfcrf.  Padoira),  a  city  of 
Yenetia,  the  principal  town  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  university.  Here 
the  historian  Livy  was  bom  in  the 
year  60  b.c.  Pop.  51,737.-45, 24  N. 
11,62  E. 

Paler'mo,  the  ancient  Dtnormus, 
a  noble  seaport  of  Sicily,  the  capital 
of  the  provinoe  of  the  same  name, 
beaatifhlly  situated  on  the  N.  coast. 
It  has  several  fine  squares  adorned 
with  fountains  and  statues ;  the  ter^ 
race  of  the  Marino  is  a  splendid  pro- 
menade fblly  a  mile  in  length.  Pop. 
167.625.—^  8  N.  13,  22  E. 

Par'ma,  the  chief  town  in  the  xnrov- 
ince  of  Parma,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  47,067.--44, 48  N.  10, 20  E. 

Pavi%  on  the  Ticino,  capital  of 
the  province  of  tlie  same  name ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  univeraity.  Here 
Francis  I.  of  France  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  genei-als 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1525. 
Pop.  28,670.-45, 11  N.  9, 9  E. 

Pcru'^gia,  Lalce  of,  in  tlie  district  of 
the  same  name,  the  Laeus  Thrasime'- 
mu  of  the  Romans. 

Peru^gia,  a  walled  town,  cnpital  of 
the  province  of  tiie  same  name,  on 
tlie  Tiber;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.  Pop.  14,885.— 43, 6  N.  12.  23  E. 

Pesa^ro,  a  well-bnilt  town  in  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Urbiuo,  cnpital  of 
the  province  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino, 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Foglia.    Pop.  19.905. 

Piaoen'za,  the  ancient  Plaeentia, 
the  principal  town  in  the  province 
of  Placenza,  near  tlie  confluence  of 
the  Trebbia  nnd  tlie  Vo.    P  39,318. 

Pia't'i,  a  river  of  Venetia,  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Pinerolo,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.    Pop.  15,832. 

Pi'sa,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  republic,  situated  on 
tiie  Arno,  and  noted  for  its  salubrity. 
It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  province 
flf  Pisa,  and  the  seat  of  a  eelebrated 


university;  its  cathedral,  baptistry, 
and  leaning  tower  have  long  been 
famous.  The  astronomer  Galileo 
was  bom  here  in  1564.  P.  33,676.— 
43,  43  N.  10,  24  E. 

Pisto'ja,  a  handsome  city  of  Tus- 
cany, province  of  Florence,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Amo.    Pop.  12,274. 

POfthe  largest  river  in  Italy,  issues 
from  Mount  Viso,  and,  traversing 
the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy  from  W.  to  E.,  discharges 
itself,  after  a  course  of  about  450 
miles,  including  its  windings,  into 
the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths. 

Policas'tro,  Gulf  of,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Naples. 

Pon''tine  Marshes,  a  large  marshy 
tract  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Papal  States,  extending  24  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

Por'tici,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hercutaneum. 
Pop.,  with  Resina,  11,288. 

Porfo  Mau'rizio,  a  seaport  town, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop. 
6906. 

Poten'^aa,  a  fortified  town  of  Na- 
ples, capital  of  the  province  of  Po- 
tenza.    Pop.  15,777. 

Pra'to,  a  walled  town  of  Tuscany, 
province  of  Florence,  with  a  fine  old 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,933. 

Pn/cida,  a  small  island  between 
Ischia  and  the  coast  of  Naples.  Pop. 
13,810. 

RAVEN^N  A,  the  chief  town  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  5tli  century. 
Hera  the  poet  Dante  died  in  1321. 
Pop.  57,308.-44, 25  N.  12,  12  E. 

Reggio  (Red'jio),  a  walled  town  of 
N.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  Here  the  poet 
Ariohto  was  born  in  1474 ;  the  paint- 
er Correggio  in  1494;  and  the  na- 
turalist Spallanzani  in  1729.  Pop. 
21,174. 

Reg'gio,  an  ancient  town  and  sea- 
poi't  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Reggio  Calabria,  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  in  a  very  fertile 
district.  Pop.  30,577.— 38,  6  N.  16, 
40  E. 

Rie'te,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  on  an  elevated  plain  near 
theVelino.    Pop.  14,224. 

Rim'ini,  the  ancient  ArimUnum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Forli|  on 
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the  Adriatie.    Pop.  16,850.— 44, 4  M. 
12,  34  £. 

KoMR,  the  seat  or  the  Pope,  and 
once  the  mistress  of  the  vorld,  is 
situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  16 
miles  from  the  seacoast.  It  abounds 
in  noble  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Among  its  modem  structures  may 
be  mentioned  8t  Peter's,  the  most 
magnificent  church  in  the  world,  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo.  Its  numerovs  churches 
and  palaces,  adorned  with  the  gpreat- 
est  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  attract  visiters  and  stu- 
dents in  the  fine  arts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Pop.  217,878.— 41, 54 
N.  12,  27  E. 

Royi''go,  a  town  of  Venetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  Adlge.    Pop.  36,000. 

SALER'NO,  8  city  of  Naples, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Salerno, 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  the  seat 
of  a  university.    Pop.  20,977. 

Saluz'zo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Guneo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
on  an  affluont  of  the  Po.  Pop.  16,206. 

San  Marino,  the  capital  of  the 
small  republic  of  the  same  name,  in 
Central  Italy,  8.  of  the  province  of 
Forll.    Pop.  1000. 

Sardin^,  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  8.  of  Corsica.  It  has 
a  very  diversified  surfisMM ;  and  al- 
though its  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  island  of 
late  years,  cultivation  is  still  in  a 
backward  state.  Area,  9547  square 
miles.    Pop.  588,064. 

Saasa'ri,  a  city  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Sardinia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  seap<M>t  called 
Porto  Torres.  Pop.  22,945.-40,  48 
N.  8, 34  E. 

Savo^'na,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  P. 
19,611.-44, 18  N.  8,  27  E. 

Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy 
by  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  180  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  120;  area,  10,500 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  climate  de- 
lightful. Its  vegetable  productions 
embrace  many  tropical  as  well  as 
European  plants,  and  it  was  anciently 
regarded  as  tbe  granary  of  Italy. 
Thie  principal  arises  of  export  are 
the  wltiM  (ff  Marsala,  sulphur,  fruits, 
-and  oliv«-oi].    Fop.  2,882^14. 


Sien'na,  a  beautifnl  dty  in  Tn&> 
cany,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. Here  the  Italian  language 
is  spoken  in  great  pnrity.  Fop. 
21.902. 

Solferi^'no,  a  village  in  Lombardy, 
province  of  Cremona,  to  the  soutii 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Here  the 
French  under  Napoleon  III.  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Francis-Joseph 
I.,  in  Jnne  1869.    Pop.  1095. 

Sorren'^to,  a  town  delightfully  sita> 
ated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Here 
the  poet  Tasso  was  bom  in  1544. 
Pop.  6686. 

Spartiven'^to,  Cape,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Italy.— 37, 56  N  16, 3  E. 

Spied'^zea,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Genoa,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  Fop.  11,666.— 44»  4  N.  9, 
61  E. 

Spole^'to,  a  town  in  Central  Italy, 
province  of  Perugia,  with  a  stupen- 
dous aqueduct,  carried  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  10  arches.    Pop.  19,936. 

Squilla'ce  (ch^),  a  gulf  in  the  S.  of 
Naples. 

Syr^acuse,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with 
extensive  remains  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  that  name.  Pop. 
19,767.-37,  3  N.  16, 17  E. 

TA<?LIAMEN'TO,  a  river  of  Ve- 
netia, which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tan'aro,  a  river  of  Piedmont, 
which  paMes  Alessandria,  and  joins 
the  Po. 

Tar^anto,  Gulf  of,  a  spacious  bay, 
formed  by  the  S.  W.  and  S.  E.  ex- 
tremities of  Italy. 

Tar'anto,  the  ancient  Tarattunif  a 
seaport  on  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  har- 
bour.   Pop.  19A05. 

Ter^ni,  the  Interamna  of  tfaie  an- 
cients, a  town  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  on  the  Nera.  Here  the  his- 
torian Tacitus  was  bom  in  the  year 
54  B.O.  There  are  celebrated  water- 
falls a  mile  below  the  town  at  the 
influx  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nera. 
Pop.  14,663. 

Terraci^na,  a  seaport  on  the  S.  of  the 
Papal  States,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  5000.— 41, 18  N.  13, 10  E. 

Tin)er  {Ital.  Teve're),  the  classical 
river  on  which  Borne  stands,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  through  the 
Papal  States,  and  &lls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Tici^no,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  St  Gothaid,  flows  thiongji 
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Lake  Maggiore,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  below  Favia. 

Tir'oli,  the  andent  Titntr,  a  town 
to  the  east  of  Some,  delightfully 
iKoated  on  the  Teverone.  Pop. 
e750. 

Torre  del  Gre'oo,  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Yesuvias,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  hy  lava 
tnd  earthquakes.    Pop.  9294. 

Tra'ni,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  ' 
22,382.-41, 17  N.  16,  26  E. 

Trapa'ni,  the  ancient  Drepdnum,  a 
leaport  on  the  W.  coast  ol  Sicily, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  26,334.-88,  8  N.  12, 
23  E. 

Trevi'so,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  capital 
ci  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Sile,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  22,165. 

Turin",  a  city  in  Piedmont,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
Btnated  on  the  Po.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  distinguished 
nniversity.  Pop.  180,620.— 45,  4  N. 
7,42E. 

U^INE,  a  city  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  24,124. 

Urbi^no,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Urbino.  Here  the  paint- 
er Raphael  was  bom  in  1483.  Pop. 
15444. 

YALET^TA,  the  capital  of  Malta, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  fortifications 
of  great  streng^th.  It  was  success- 
fully defended  by  the  Knights  of  St 
John  against  the  Turks  in  1565.  Pop. 
fidjOOO.— 35,  54  N.  14,  SO  £. 

Val'telline,  a  district  of  Lombardy, 
consisting  of  a  long  valley  traversed 
by  the  Adda. 

Yelle'tri,  a  walled  town  of  the 
Pontifical  States,  near  the  Pontine 
Marshes.    Pop.  12,000. 

Yenlce  (Ital.  Yene'aia),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Yenice,  is 
b*iilt  on  a  number  of  isles  separated 
by  canals,  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  railway. 
This  magnificent  city  presents  at  a 
distance  the  singular  appearance  of 
domes  and  spires,  churches  and 
palaces,  floating  on  the  waves.  Pop. 
113,525.— 46.  26  N.  12,  20  E. 

Yeno'sa,  the  ancient  Venusia,  a 


town  of  Naples,  province  of  Potenza. 
Horace  was  bom  here  about  &l  b.c. 
Pop.  7088. 

vercerii,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia,  wiUi 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  19,352. 

Yero'^na,  a  city  in  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige. 
Here  is  a  fine  amphitheatre,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture which  now  exists.  Pop. 
56,418.-^,  26  N.  11, 1  E. 

Yesn'vius,  a  volcanic  mountain, 
about  8  miles  S.  £.  from  the  city  of 
Naples.  In  its  first  great  eruption 
on  record  (a.o.  79),  which  was  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  buried  beneath  lava  and  ashes. 
Excavations  made  during  the  last 
centui7,  by  uncovering  these  ancient 
cities,  have  furnished  the  world  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  relics 
of  classic  times.  The  eruption  of 
August  1884  was  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  modem  date:  that  of  the 
spring  of  1867-68  was  of  more  than 
usual  magnitude.  The  mountain  is 
about  4000  feet  high. 

Yiareg'gia,  a  seaport  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  province  of  Lucca,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.    Pop.  17,344. 

Yicen'za,  a  city  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  many  fine  specimens  of 
the  architectural  skill  of  Palladio. 
Pop.  34,538.-45, 32  N.  11, 33  E. 

Yill''afran''ca,  a  town  in  Yenetia, 
province  of  Yerona,  where  in  1859  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Austrians. 
Pop.  6000. 

Vi'so,  Mount,  one  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  in  Piedmont,  13,599  feet  high. 
The  Yaudois,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  valleys. 

Yiterlbo,  a  city  of  the  Papal  States, 
with  a  pontifical  palace.  Fop.  13,850. 

Yolter'ra,  the  ancient  Volaterraif 
a  town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa, 
with  vast  remains  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture.   Pop.  4500. 

Yoltur'no,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  On  its  banks,  in 
October  1860,  the  Italians,  under 
Garibaldi,  defeated  the  army  of  tlie 
King  of  Naples. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Anstria  and  Russia ;  W.  by  Dalmatia 
and  the  Adriatic ;  S.  by  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Straits  of  Constan- 
tinople; E.  by  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  contains 
about  200,000  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of 
16,437,610. 

Province!.  Cliief  Toirns. 

and  Mwedonu.' S     ^^b^^    ^  '  ^'"''PP''  ^"^ 

I      Haioiuoa. 

BnlffariA  J  Siliatria,  ShumU,  Vama,  Widdin,  Ni- 

ougana.... -^     copoli,  Rustchuk. 

Thessaly Larissa,  Pharsalia,  Yolo. 

Albania Scutari,  Janina,  Durazzo. 

^Kd  feh  C^^S}  ^o^S^  Tr.wik,Mo.Ur.Bau«». 

Tributary  States — 
Boumania  (Moldavia   andfJassy,    Galatz,    Ismail;    Bucharest, 

Wallachia) \     Tergoyist. 

Servia Belgrade,  Semendria. 

Montenegro Cettigne. 

Islands. — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothraki,  Thasos,  Candia 
or  Crete. 

Gulfs. — Arta,  Volo,  Salonica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo, 
Contessa,  Saros. 

Seas  and  Straits. — ^The  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora; the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont;  the  Bosporus,  or 
the  Straits  or  Channel  of  Constantinople. 

Capes. — Cassandra,  Deprano,  Monte  Santo. 

Mountains. — Haemus  or  the  Balkan,  Rhodope,  Olympus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  Pindus,  Athos. 

Rivers. — Danube,  Save,  Morava,  Sereth,  Pruth,  Maritza, 
Vardar,  Selembria. 

BEMABKS. 

The  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  contains 
an  area  of  1,812,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  population  of  42,065,510. 

Turkey  in  Europe  extends  from  39"*  to  48*  N.  lat,  and  from 
16°  to  30°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Adriatio,  is  about  500  miles;  its  breadth,  from  the  north  of 
Greece  to  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  is  about  400  miles. 
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Turkey  may  be  considered  a  moTititainoas  country,  althongh 
its  peaks  cannot  vie  with  the  loftier  Alps.  A  gpreat  chain 
stretches  from  east  to  west,  the  eastern  part  being  the  ancient 
Hsmns,  now  called  the  Balkan.  This  extensive  range  is 
joined  to  th%  Carpathians  by  a  ridge  which  separates  Servia 
from  Bulgaria.  The  Thracian  mountains  of  Rhodope  are  a 
branch  of  the  Hsemns.  Two  inferior  chains  diverge  from  the 
principal  range ;  one  traversing  Albania,  the  other  extending 
through  the  whole  of  Greece  to  the  extremity  of  the  Morea. 
In  the  latter  are  the  classic  Ossa,  Pelion,  Olympus,  and  Pindus. 
Scenery  of  unrivalled  beauty  occurs  in  these  mountainous 
regions,  which  the  lively  imagination  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
fancied  to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  gods.  In  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  (Roumania),  and  in  the  large  tract  of  Roumelia 
watered  by  the  Maritza  and  its  tributaries,  there  are  extensive 
and  beautiful  plains, 

Turkey  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  The 
former  is  generally  a  rich  mould ;  the  latter  is  alike  delightful 
in  temperature  and  genial  to  vegetation,  although  in  some 
localities  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  experienced  in  winter 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  advantages 
which  soil  and  climate  afifrad,  agriculture  has  made  little  pro- 
gress, except,  perhaps,  in  Roumania.  The  cause  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  roads,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  the  general  apathy  of  the  people.  The 
principal  productions  are  com,  fruits,  wine,  coffee,  rhubarb, 
myrrh,  and  other  odoriferous  plants.  Almost  the  only  manu- 
factures are  carpets,  silks,  leather,  preserved  meats,  and  sword- 
blades. 

The  horses  of  Turkey,  particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  have 
long  been  celebrated.  The  sheep  of  Wallachia  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegant  spiral  horns. 

The  Turks  are  the  latest  immigrants  into  Europe,  the  date 
of  their  final  establishment  on  this  continent  being  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Though  the  ruling  race,  they 
form  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  population,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  Romans,  Greeks,  Slavonians,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  Sultan  or  Grand  Seignior. 
The  executive  is  delegated  to  a  Grand  Vizier  and  to  Pashas  or 
governors  of  provinces.  The  power  of  the  Grand  Seignior  has 
been  gpradually  declining  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Greece  had 
been  separated  from  his  dominions,  and  Egypt  raised  into  a  tri- 
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bataiy  state,  when,  in  1854,  Russia,  with  the  hope  of  possessing 
Constantinople,  seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  then  known 
as  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  so  provoked  a  war  with 
Britain,  France,  and  Turkey,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  treaties  by  which  for  a  hundred  years 
Russia  had  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Danubian  Principalities  were 
nnited  under  one  ruler  in  1859,  and  under  one  administration 
in  1861,  when  their  name  was  changed  into  that  of  Roumania. 

The  established  worship  is  the  Mohammedan.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church, 
and  there  are  besides  many  Armenians  and  Jews. 

The  people,  while  hospitable  and  brave,  are  also  proud, 
bigoted,  and  implacable.  Literature  and  science  are  little 
cultivated,  the  principal  object  of  education  being  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Koran,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  religion, 
laws,  and  literature  of  the  Turks. 

EXERCISES 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the 
provinces  of  Turkey  and  the  tributary  states.  What  are  the  chief 
towns  of  Roumelia  ?  Of  Bulgaria  ?  Of  Thessaly  ?  Of  Albania  ? 
Of  Bosnia  ?  What  districts  are  included  in  Roumelia?  What  are 
the  states  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  Roumania  ?  Where 
are  Varna,  Tergovist,  Shumla,  Contessa,  Rnstchuk,  Jassy,  Bihacz, 
Larissa,  Semendria,  Mostar,  Durazzo  ?  etc 

Where  are  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  Dardanelles,  Mount  Hsemus,  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  Olympus,  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  Samos, 
the  Yardar,  the  Selembria,  Scarpanto,  Gulf  of  Cassandra,  the  Ma- 
ritza,  Mount  &ssa?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
appearance  ?  In  what  direction  does  a  great  chain  of  mountains 
stretch  through  the  country  ?  What  name  is  given  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  chain  ?  How  is  this  range  connected  with  the  Carpa- 
thians ?  Of  what  chain  is  Rhodope  a  branch  ?  What  otiier  chains 
diverge  from  the  great  range?  What  classic  mountains  occur  in 
one  of  those  chains  ?  What  kind  of  scenery  is  met  with  among 
these  mountains?  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  extensive  and 
beautiful  plains  occur  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  Turkey  ?  What  kind  of  climate 
does  it  enjoy  ?  By  what  cause  are  the  inhabitants  prevented  from 
reaping  the  fall  benefit  of  their  natural  advantages  ?  What  are  the 
principal  productions?  What  domestic  animals  of  Turkey  are 
famous  ? 

When  did  the  Turks  enter  Europe  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Turkish  government  ?  By  what  name  is  the  sovereiffn  called  ?  To 
whom  does  he  delegate  his  power  ?    Has  the  Turkish  power  lately 
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declined?  What  part  of  her  dominions  has  been  separated  from 
her?  What  other  part  has  become  only  tributary?  With  what 
powers  did  Russia  provoke  war  in  1854?  What  was  the  first  effect 
of  that  war  ?  When  were  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united  under 
one  ruler  ?    What  is  their  present  name  ? 

What  religions  prevail  ? 

What  is  the  natural  character  of  the  Turks?    Are  thej  in  general 
well  educated  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ADRIANCTPLE,  a  eity  in  Ron- 
melia,  sitnated  on  the  Haritza,  in  a 
beantifiil  plain.  It  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  snltans  previons  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mo- 
bammed  II.  in  1453,  and  it  still  ranks 
next  to  the  capital  in  importance. 
Pop.  150/)00.— 41"  42r  N.  lat.  2ff*  86' 
£.long. 

Alba'nia,  a  provinee  having  Mon- 
tenegro, Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and 
Bervia,  on  the  N.;  Macedonia  and 
Tbeasaly  on  the  £. ;  Greece  on  the 
8. ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  W.  Its  in- 
habitants, called  by  the  Turks  Ar- 
Mw(f,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
tncient  Illyrians,  and  are  a  brave  and 
hardy  race.    Pop.  1,200,000. 

Archiperago  (Ark^X  called  by  the 
ancients  the  jEgtan  Sea^  is  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  including 
the  islands,  which  lies  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  on  the  W.,  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  E. 

Ar'ta,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  7000. 

Ar'ta,  Gulf  of,  the  Jmbraeian  Ou7/ 
of  the  ancients,  between  Albania  and 
Greece,  extending  about  25  miles  in- 
hmd. 

A'^thos,  Mount,  a  mountain  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 6778  feet  high,  occupying  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Gulfs  of 
Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.  It  has 
received  the  name  of  Monte  Santo,  or 
the  Holy  Mount,  from  its  numerous 
monasteries,  which  are  supt^osed  to 
contain  about  SOOO  monks. 

BAL'ICAN,  or  Hemus,  Moun- 
tains.   See  Remarks,  p.  153. 

Banialoo^a,  a  strong  town  in 
Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Verbas. 
Pop.  8000. 

Belgrade',  a  strongly  fortified  city, 
the  capital  of  Scrvia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 
Pop.  aO/XX).— 44, 48  M.  20,  88  E. 

Beraf  ,  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the 
Beratino.    Pop.  9000. 

Bihacz^  a  strong  town  in  Turkish 

rofttia,  on  the  Unna.    Pop.  3000. 


Bos'na-Send'',  the  capital  of  Bos- 
nia, situated  on  a  small  stream.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of 
lances,  dagpgers,  and  other  arms. 
Pop.  70/)00.— 43, 63  N.  18,  26  E. 

Bos'nia,  a  mountainous  province 
in  the  N.  W.,  traversed  by  the  Din- 
aric  Alps;  along  with  Herzegovina 
and  Turkish  Croatia,  it  forms  an 
eyalet,  and  is  subdivided  into  five 
sanjaks.  Area,  22,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,100,000, 

Bu^cAarest,  or  Bu'lcAorest,  the  capi- 
tal of  Roumania,  on  the  Dumbo vitza, 
a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Pop. 
121,734.-44,  26  N.  26, 10  E. 

Bulga'^ria,  a  province  between  the 
Danube  and  the  mountain-range  of 
Heemus.  It  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Maaia  Inferior.   Pop.  3,000,000. 

CANa>IA.  a  large  island  in  the  S. 
of  the  Archipelago,  160  miles  long 
and  from  10  to  30  broad.  To  the 
classical  scholar,  Crete,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island,  is  familiar ;  as 
are  its  Mount  Ida,  7800  feet  high, 
and  its  celebrated  labyrinth.  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  oil,  wine, 
saffron,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits. 
Pop.  210,000. 

Can^dia,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  theN. 
coast,  in  an  elevated  plain.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  20  years  against 
the  Turks,  from  1648  to  1669.  Pop. 
80,000.-36,  21  N.  26, 8  E. 

Ca^'nea,  the  ancient  Oydonia,  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  N.  W.  of  the 
island  of  Candia.  Pop.  16,000.-35, 
28  N.  24,  0  E. 

Cassan'dra,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Archipelago. 

C0MSTANTiif0''PLE,  the  Capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Bj/zantium,  and  by  the 
Turks  it  is  now  called  Stamboul. 
Constantine  the  Great  rebuilt  the 
city  A.D.  330,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  ConatttntvMpolia,  or  the  City  of  Con- 
stantine.    From  that  perioa  it  con- 
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tinned  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Eutern 
or  Greek  empire  till  1453,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polls  of  the  Ottoman  domihions. 
rop.  including  the  suburbs,  1,076,000. 
— 41,0  N.  28,69  E. 

Constantino'ple,  Straits  of,  an- 
ciently called  the  Thraeian  Boa'porua, 
the  narrow  channel  which  connects 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Black 
Sea. 

Contess'^a,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athoa  and  the 
coast  of  Macedonia. 

Croa'^tia,  one  of  the  three  districts 
which  form  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia. 

DAN'U BE,  River.    See  Gbbm ajtt. 

Dardanelles',  the  ancient  HdUa- 
9ontt  the  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  Archipelago.  Its 
length  is  upwards  of  60  miles ;  its 
width  is  generally  about  two  miles, 
but  in  some  places  towards  the  S. 
extremity  it  narrows  to  one  mile. 
Two  ancient  castles,  one  on  the 
European  side  and  the  other  on  the 
AsiaUc  side,  are  properly  called  the 
Dardanelles,  and  from  them  the  strait 
takes  its  name. 

Durazzo  (Doorad'so),  a  seaport  in 
Albania,  anciently  called  Dyrra- 
ehium,  the  usual  landing-place  from 
Brunduaium  in  Italy.    Pop.  10,000. 

GAL'ATZ  or  Gal'acz,  a  commer- 
cial town  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, near  its  Junction  with  the  Pmth. 
Pop.  30,000. 

Gallip'oll,  a  commercial  city  and 
seaport  in  Thrace,  on  the  Darda- 
nelles. Pop.  60,000.-40,  26  N.  26, 
89  E. 

Gradis'ca  or  Ber^ir,  a  strong  town 
in  Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Save. 
Pop.  1850. 

HERZEGOVINA,  a  mountainous 
district  In  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia.  Soil 
fertile,  but  in  some  parts  marshy. 
Chief  town,  Mostar. 

IM^ROS,  an  island  off  the  E. 
entrance  <^  the  Dardanelles,  19  miles 
long  and  10  miles  broad.    Pop.  4000. 

IsmalF,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Moldavia,  on  the  principal  arm  of 
the  Danube,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea.  After  a  brave  resistance 
by  the  Turks  it  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  under  Suwarrow,  in  1790. 
It  was  restored  to  Turkey  in  1866  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.    Pop.  26,000. 

JANFNA  or  Joanni''^M^  the  capi- 
tal of  Albtnia,  sitaated  on  the  aide 


of  a  lake,  in  a  plain  eorered  with 
groves  and  gardens.  Here  All  Pasha 
was  assassmated  in  1822.  Pop. 
36,000.-89,  48  N.  20,  53  E. 

Jas'sy,  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia, 
and  the  see  of  the  Greek  archUshop 
of  the  province.  Pop.  80,000.-47, 
10  N.  27, 28  E. 

LARIS'SA,  the  capital  of  Thes- 
saly,  situated  on  the  Selembria.  Pop. 
26,000.-89, 38  N.  22,  28  E. 

Lem'nos  or  Stalime'n^  an  island 
In  the  Archipelago,  between  Monte 
Santo  and  the  DardaneUes.  Fop. 
10,000.-89.  50  N.  26,  11  E. 

MACEDO'MIA,  a  district  of  Roo- 
melia,  bounded  by  Mount  Hamus 
on  the  N.,  Thrace  on  the  £.,  Thea- 
saly  on  the  S.,  and  Albania  on  the 
W.    The  soil  Is  generally  fertile. 

Marifaa,  the  anelent  HebruMy  a 
river  of  Thrace,  which  issnes  from 
Mount  Hemus,  and  fiEdla  into  the 
Archipelago  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

Molda'via,  a  province  in^e  N.  E. 
of  Turkey,  forming  a  part  of  Ron- 
mania.  Pop.  1,463,927.  See  Ron- 
mania. 

Monas'tir,  or  BitoVlia,  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Macedonia.    Pop.  80,000. 

Montene'^gro,  a  mountainons  dis- 
trict between  Heraegovina  and  Al- 
bania, forming  a  semi-independent 
principality,  under  a  ruler  called  the 
goapodar  or  vladika.  The  people, 
who  are  of  the  Slavonic  race,  are 
brave  and  warlike.    Pop.  196,2%. 

Mon'te  San'to,  Gulf  of,  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago.   See  Athos,  Monnt. 

Mora'va,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Bulgaria,  flows  through  Servia,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Semendrla. 

Mos'tar,  the  capital  of  Herz^o- 
vlna,  on  the  Narenta.    Pop.  11,969. 

MICOP'OLI,  a  city  of  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  1^000. 

Mlss'a,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
Roumella,  on  the  Mlasawa»  noted  for 
Its  warm  baths.    Pop.  6000. 

No^vl-Bazar'  or  lenl-Bazar,  atown 
in  Bosnia.    Pop.  16,000. 

OLYM'PUS,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain in  the  N.  of  Thessaly,  9764  feet 
high.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year  its  summit  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  ancient  Greeks  f&ncled 
that  It  sustained  the  heavens,  and 
was  the  residence  of  thegods. 

Os'sa,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Olympns,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Vale  of  Tempo. 
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PAR'OA,  A  iMport  in  Albania, 
vith  an  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
memorable  for  the  neroiam  of  itn  in- 
haUtantfl  in  the  war  with  Ali  Patha, 
1806-19.    Pop.  4000. 

Pe^ion,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Theualy,  8.  of  Ossa. 

Fharsalia,  a  town  in  Thetaaly, 
funoos  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  between  Cieesar  and 
FOmpey,  b.c.  4S,    Pop.  6000. 

Phllip'pi,  a  town  in  Macedonia. 
The  a4}aeent  plains  are  celebrated 
in  andent  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Cassins  and  Brutus 
on  the  one  side,  and  Augustus  and 
Antony  on  the  other,  bx).  43. 

Phllippop'oli,  a  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  Maritsa*  founded  by  Philip, 
the  fiither  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pop.  40,300.-42, 3  N.  24.  66  E. 

Pin^'dus,  a  chain  of  mountains  se- 
parating Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
from  Albania,  and  rising,  in  some 
places,  to  the  height  of  8960  feet. 

Prer'esa,  a  seaport  in  Albania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Pop.  8000.— 88,  66  N.  20,  46  E. 

Pruth,  a  rirer  which  rises  in  Hun- 
gary, and  after  forming,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Moldaria  and  Russia,  falls 
into  the  Danube  below  Galatx. 

Rodos'to,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    Pop. 

Rouma'nia,  the  name  given  to  the 
united  prorinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  In  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1866,  it  ei^oys  a  constitu- 
tional government  under  an  elective 
¥*ince,  approved  of  by  tbo  Sultan, 
he  Ronmanians  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  £40,000  to  Turkey.  Pop. 
8364,848. 

Roumeliajan  extensive  province, 
eomprisUig  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly.    Pop.  1.627,000. 

Rust'chuk,  a  fortified  city  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  80,000. 
-48,  60  M.  26, 2  E. 

SALON I^CA,  the  ancient  Tkeaga- 
loni^cot  a  city  of  Macedonia,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  which  bears  its  name.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  70,000.-40, 
88  M.  22, 67  E. 

Saloni'^c^  Gulf  of,  a  spacious  bay 
in  the  8.  of  Macedonia. 

Samothra^i,  an  island  in  the  Ar- 


chipelago, 14  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Im- 
bros.    Pop.  1600. 

Sa^ros,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Save,  a  river  which  rises  in  Aus- 
trian lUyria,  separates  Slavonia 
from  Turkey,  and  Joins  the  Danube 
near  Belgrade. 

Scu^tari,  a  fortified  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Albania,  in  a  rich  plain, 
at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Scutari.  Pop.  40/)00.— 42,  8  N.  19, 
88  £. 

Selem1)ria,  the  ancient  PeneuB, 
a  river  in  Thessaly,  issning  firom 
Mount  Pindus,  and  flowing  through 
the  Vale  of  Tempo  into  the  Gulf  of 
Salonlca. 

Somen^dria,  a  fortified  town  in 
Servia,  on  the  Danube.    Pop.  12,000. 

Se'res,  a  large  town  in  Macedonia, 
to  the  £.  of  the  river  Struma.  It 
has  mannflactures  of  coarse  linens 
and  cottons.  Pop.  80,000.-41,  6  N. 
2d,86E. 

Se'reth,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Carpatliians,  and,  after  traversing 
Wallachia,  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Ser^via,  a  province  in  the  N.  of 
Turkey,  the  Mcma  Superior  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  governed  by  a  hered- 
itary prince  (confirmed  by  the  Sul- 
tanX  with  a  national  assembly  called 
the  skupUchina.    Pop.  1,078,281. 

Shum'la,  a  very  strong  town  in 
Bulgaria,  on  the  great  road  from 
Constantinople  to  Wallachia.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged  by  tlio 
Russians.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  silk  and  hardware.  Fop. 
60,000.-48, 12  N.  26,  68  E. 

Silis^tria,  a  fortified  town  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube.  It  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1864.  Pop.  20,000.-44,  8  N. 
27, 18  E. 

Sisto'va,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  in  Bulgaria,  ou  the  Danube. 
Pop.  20.000.— 48,  86  N.  26,  20  E. 

Sophi^a,  a  town  of  Roumelia,  near 
the  river  Isker.  Though  an  inlaUd 
town,  its  trade  is  considerable.  Fop. 
80,000.-42,  36  N.  28,  28  E. 

Stni'ma  River,  the  ancient  Stry- 
mon,  which  formed  the  boundary 
betwecn  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  it 
rises  in  Mount  Hnmus,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Contessa. 

Su^i,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
S.  of  Albania,  inhabited  by  a  brave 
race  of  Greeks,  who  were  almost  ex- 
terminated in  their  wars  with  All 
Pasha  and  the  Porte  in  1806. 
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TER'GOVIST,  a  town  in  Wal- 
lachia,  situated  on  the  Jalonltza. 
Fop.  6000. 

Tha^sos,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  fertile  and  veil  wooded. 

Pop.  eooo. 

Thes'saly,  a  fertile  district  in  the 
8.  of  Roumelia.  Its  fine  plains  are 
watered  by  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

Thrace  or  Roma'nia,  a  district  of 
Roumelia,  boanded  N.  by  the  Balkan 
Mountains;  W.  by  Macedonia;  S. 
by  the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  E.  by 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

Traw^nik,  a  fortified  town  in  Bos- 
nia.   Pop.  8600. 

Tricala,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  near 
the  Selembria.    Pop.  12,000. 

YAR'DAR  River,  the  Axiu$  of 
antiquity,  rises  near  the  northern 
firontier  of  Macedonia,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 


Var'na,  the  andent  OdusuSf  a 
strong  seax)ort  of  Bulgaria,  on  a  oay 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  conriderable 
trade.  Here  the  British  and  French 
forcea  embarked  in  1864  to  invade 
the  Crimea.  Pop.  26,000.— 43, 12  N. 
27,  66  E. 

Yolo,  a  seaport  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  g^f  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  2000. 

YoHo,  Guif  o^'  on  the  8.  E.  coast 
of  Thessaly. 

WALLA'CHIA,  an  extensive 
province,  part  of  Roumania,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
from  Transylvania,  and  by  the  Dan- 
ube from  Bulgaria.  Pop.  2,400,921. 
See  Roumania. 

Wid'din,  a  fortified  city  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube,  the  reddence 
of  a  Turkish  pasha  and  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.  Pop.  25,000.-43, 68  N. 
22,68E. 

ZWOR'T^IK,  a  town  in  Bosuia,  on 
the  Drina.    Pop.  15,000. 


GREECE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Turkey;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  E.  by  the  Archipelago.  It  contains  19,941  square 
miles.    It  has  a  population  of  1,348,522. 

Divisions. — The  geographical  divisions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece  are — Hellas  or  Continental  Greece,  in  the  N. ; 
the  Morea  or  Peninsular  Greece,  in  the  S. ;  Insular  Greece, 
comprising  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  country  is 
divided  into  the  following  14  nomarcliies  or  departments : — 


Divisions. 


Nomarchies. 


Chief  Towns. 


and 
Eubcea. 


TT Alias    r  Attica  and  Boeotia Athens,  Piraeus,  Thebes,  Li vadla. 

ueiias      Eubcea Egripo  or  Chalcis. 

Phthiotis  and  Phocis... Lamia,  Salona. 
^  Acamania  and  iEtolia.Missolonghi. 
Ar^olis  and  Corinth.... Nauplia,  Argos,  Spezzia,  Hydra. 

Acnaia  and  Elis Patras. 

Morea.  -j  Arcadia .Tripolitza. 

I  Messenia., Calamata. 

[,Laconia New  Sparta. 

'The  Cyclades Syra. 

Corfu  (with  Paxo) Corfu. 

Cephalonia. Argostoli. 

Leucadia  (with  Ithaca).Amaxichi. 
^Zante  (wiUi  Cerigo) Zante. 


Insular 
Greece. ' 
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Islands. — ^Euboea  or  Negropont,  Skyro,  Egina,  Salamis, 
Poros,  Hydra,  Spezzia;  the  Cyclades,  the  principal  ot 
which  are  Andro,  Tino,  Miconi,  Zea,  Syra,  Naxia,  Paros, 
Milo,  Santorin,  Nio;  Ionian  Islands  (Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  Paxo). 

Gulfs. — ^Patras,  Lepanto,  Egina,  Nauplia,  Kolokythia, 
Coron. 

Capes. — ^Elarenza,  Gallo,  Matapan,  Maleo  or  St  Angelo, 
Skillo,  Colonna. 

MoimTAiNS. — Parnassus,  Helicon,  Taygetus  or  the 
Mountains  of  Maina. 

Riyebs. — ^Aspropotamo,  Roufia,  Eurotas. 

BEXASKS. 

Greece  lies  hetween  36"  23'  and  39*  SO*  N.  lat,  and  between 
*2r  and  26''  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  the 
northern  boundary,  is  about  200  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape 
Klarenza  to  the  east  coast,  about  150  miles. 

The  territory  of  Greece,  though  comparatirely  small,  is  full 
of  interest.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  valleys, 
bounded  by  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  presenting  the 
most  piotiuresque  aspects,  and  generally  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, being  well  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for 
pasturage.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  has  remains  of 
magnificent  monuments,  in  the  purest  style  of  classic  architec- 
ture, erected  when  Greece  was  in  its  glory. 

Its  extensive  range  of  coast,  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
and  the  variety  of  its  islands,  while  they  diversify  the  scenery, 
eminently  fit  the  country  for  commerce. 

The  Greeks,  professing  a  form  of  Christianity,  had,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  ascendancy,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  been  held  under  grievous  oppression.  De- 
generated from  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times,  they  long 
endured  this  tyranny  with  tame  submission.  At  length  they 
felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  knowledge  which 
had  spread  through  Western  Europe,  and  were  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  and  free  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  They  rose  in  arms  against  the  Turks  in  1821 ;  but 
the  contest  was  arduous,  and  for  a  time  its  issue  seemed  doubt- 
ful. Notwithstanding  many  gallant  achievements,  the  Greeks 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  when  in  1830  the  armed 
intervention  of  Britain,  Russia,  and   France,  compelled  the 
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Turks  to  acknowledge  the  indepeudence  of  Greece.  The 
crown,  which  was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  late  King  of  the 
Belgians,  hut  declined  hy  him,  was  conferred  on  Prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  Fehruary  1833.  He 
was  deposed  in  1863,  and  succeeded  hy  George  second  son  of 
Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  two  legis- 
lative chambers — a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
national  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman,  Latin,  or  Western 
Church,  from  which  it  separated  in  the  ninth  century. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Greece  ?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Name  its 
divisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Hellas?  OftheMorea? 
What  are  the  principal  idands? 

Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto?  Of  Egina?  Where  are  Cape 
Bfatapan,  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Taygetus,  Athens,  Thebes,  Tripo- 
litza,  Hydra,  Navarino,  Salamis,  Nauplia,  Pares  ?  etc 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Greece  sit- 
uated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Of  what  does  its  ter- 
ritory consist  ?  For  what  is  it  well  adapted  ?  For  what  is  almost 
every  part  of  the  countiy  interesting  ?  What  peculiarly  fits  Greece 
for  conmierce  ? 

Under  what  yoke  were  the  Greeks  oppressed?  What  led  them 
to  shake  it  ufF?  By  whose  interposition  was  their  independence 
secured?  To  whom  did  they  offer  the  crown?  On  whom  was  it 
settled  ?  Who  is  the  present  king  ?  What  form  of  government 
has  been  established  ?    Wliat  is  the  national  religion  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AMAX'ICIII,  a  seaport  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  isWnd  of  Santa  Maura 
or  Leucadia,  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  7000. 

An'dro,  an  islnnd  in  the  Archi- 

Selago,  S.  of  Eubcea.    Pop.  16,000.— 
7*  W  N.  Ut.  24°  50'  E.  long. 
Antipa^i-os,  a  small  island  in  the 


Aspropofaroo,  the  anelent  AtStA* 
lous,  A  nrer  rising  in  Mount  Pindns, 
on  the  borders  of  Theaaalv,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fatras. 

Ath'bns,  anciently  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  now  of  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Greece,  distinguished  hy  the 


Aixhipelago,betweenParosand  Siph-  i  interesting  remains  of  its  aiMient 
anto.  Its  celebrated  grotto  of  crystal-  grandeur.  It  was  the  most  renowned 
line  rocks  presents,  when  lighted  up,  eity  in  antiquity  for  the  genius  of  its 
a  most  brilliant  appearance.    P.  600. !  inhabitants,  and  their  eminence  in 

Arca'dia,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast ;  literature,  philosophy,  oratory,  and 
of  the  Morea.  Pop.  4000.— 87, 14  N. :  the  fine  arts.  Pop.  41,298.-37,  S8  N. 
21,41  E.  !23,44E. 

Archipcl'ngo.  See  Turkey  in  CALAMA'TA,  a  seaport  town  in 
Europe,  p.  155.  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nomarchy 

Ai'^gOH,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  nom-  j  of  Messenia.    Pop.  2000. 
archv  of  Argolls,  situated  on  the      Cas^tri,  the  ancient  Z>«/;»Ai.a  small 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.    Pop.  9167.  |  town  in  Hellas,  nomarchv  of  Phthio- 

Argoato'U,  capital  of  tha  island  of.  tis  and  Phocis,  situated  on  the  S. 
Cttphaloula,  on  its  S.  W.  side.    Pop.  aide  of  Mount  Paiiiassus. 
AO(Kl.  I     Cephalo'nia,  the  largest  of  the 
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GREECE. 


Here  the  poet  Lord  Byron  died,  on 
19tb  April  1824,  while  promoting 
the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  Pop. 
6069.-38,  22  N.  21,  26  E. 

MoreX  the  ancient  Pdop<mn«fgua, 
a  peninsula  united  to  Northern 
Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  divided  into  five  nomarchies, 
Achaia  and  Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia, 
Argolis  and  Corinth,and  Arcadia.  Its 
length  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
breadth  120;  its  area  is  9000  square 
miles.  It  is  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  for  its  classical 
interest.    Pop.  662,414. 

NAU'PLIA  or  Nap'oli.  Gnlf  of, 
the  Argolie  Gulf  of  antiquity,  on  the 
E.  of  the  Morea. 

Nan'blia  or  Nap'^oli  di  Boma'nia, 
a  fortified  seaport  near  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Nanplia.   Pop.  6000. 

Narari'no,  a  seaport  in  the  8.  W. 
of  the  Morea,  nomarehy  of  Messenia, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Here,  in  Octo- 
ber 1827,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia.    Pop.  2000. 

Nax'ia,  a  fertile  island  In  the  Ar- 
chipelago,E.ofParos;  it  is  the  largest 
oftheCyclades.    Pop.  19,912. 

Ni^o,  Island,  the  ancient  Io»,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
Homer  died  about  the  jrear  900  B.C. 
Pop.  8700. 

PARNAS'SUS  or  Liakura,  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Hellas,  and  the 
highest  hi  Greece,  being  8068  feet 
sJtMve  the  sea.  According  to  the  an* 
cients,  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Near  Castri, 
on  its  S.  slope,  still  flows  the  Cas- 
talian  spring. 

Pa^ros,  an  island  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cy- 
clades, famed  for  its  quarries  of  fine 
white  marble.    Pop.  6000. 

Pa^tras,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  W.  of 
the  Morea,  nomarehy  of  Achaia  and 
Elis,  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto.    Pop.  29,000. 

Pax'o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
to  the  S.  of  Corfu.  Pop.  6009.— 39, 
13  N.  20, 9  E. 

Pirse'us,  the  port  of  Athens,  and 
about  6  miles  S.  W.  of  that  city.  P. 
6264. 

Po^ros,  the  ancient  CaZaurta,  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Egina,  separated 
from  the  Morea  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Pop.  7000. 

BOUTIA,  the  ancient  AlphtM^  a 


rlrer  of  the  Morea,  which  falls  into 
the  MecUterranean  Sea. 

SAL'AMIS  or  Kulnri,  an  island  in 
the  Gnlf  of  Eg^na,  where  the  Greeks 
gained  a  memorable  naval  victory 
over  the  Persians,  b.o.  480.  Pop. 
5000.— 87, 67  N.  23,  32  E. 

Salo'na,  the  ancient  AmpkiMOy  a 
town  in  Hellas,  nomarehy  of  Phthio- 
tis  and  Phocis,  near  Mount  Parnas- 
sus.   Pop.  6000. 

San^taMan'ra,  the  Xetteoilta  of  the 
ancients,  one  of  the  Ionian  Idands. 
Pop.  20,797.-38,  60  N.  20, 42  E. 

San'torin,  the  ancient  Thera,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago,  of  volcanic 
origin.'  Pop.  13,063. 

Skil'lo,  Gape,  a  promontory  in 
the  E.  of  the  Morea.— ^,  28  N.  28, 
32  E. 

Sky'io,  an  island  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, E.  of  Euboea.    Pop.  2630. 

8par^ta(New)  or  Mistra,  a  town  in 
the  Morea,  nomarehy  of  Laconia, 
near  the  site  of  ancient  Si>arta.  Pop. 
6700. 

Spes'zia,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia.  Pop.  9843.  The  town  of 
Speszia  is  on  the  N.  E.  shore.  Pq?. 
3000. 

Sy^ra,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  Pop.  27,000.— 
37, 80  N.  24, 56  E.  Syra,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  E.  shore.    Fop.  1^000. 

TALAN^A,  a  town  in  Hellas, 
near  the  channel  of  the  same  name 
which  separates  Euboea  from  the 
mainland.    Pop.  5000. 

Tay^getus,  a  mountain  in  the 
Morea;  ita  loftiest  summit  is  7903 
feet  high. 

Thebes,  a  town  in  Hellaa,  nom- 
arehy of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  9000. 

Ti'no,an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    Pop.  16,000. 

Tripolifsa,  a  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  Morea,  nomarehy  of  Arcadia,  in 
a  narrow  vale  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mflenalus.  Pop.  7441.— 87,  SO  N.  22, 
22  E. 

ZAN^E,  the  ancient  ZaeyvfOiua^ 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  S. 
of  Cephalonia.    Pop.  39,693. 

Zan'te,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  on  its  eastern  shore.  Pop. 
26,000.-37,  47  N.  20,  64  E. 

Ze'a,  the  ancient  C6o«,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  near  Cape  Colonna.  Pop. 
6000. 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by 
Sweden,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  S.  by 
Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucasus ;  E.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  last 
separating  it  from  Asiatic  Russia.  It  contains  about  2,142,504 
square  miles.     The  population  exceeds  64,000,000.* 

Divisions. — ^Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 
Poland)  consists  of  51  governments  and  territories.  The 
governments  of  Perm  and  Orenbourg  are  partly  in  Europe 
and  partly  in  Asia.  The  government  of  Stavropol,  although 
lying  on  the  European  side  of  the  Caucasus,  is  ranked  by 
the  Russians,  for  administrative  purposes,  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asiatic  Russia. 


In  the  North, 
QovenanentB,       Chief  Towns. 

Olonets... PetrozaTod^k, 

Olonetz. 

Archangel Archangel. 

Vologda Vologda. 

Jn  the  NorthrWeit, 

Novgorod Novgorod. 

8t  Petersburg 

or  Ingria. St  Petebsburg, 

Cronstadt. 

Esthonia Revel. 

Livonia. I^igftt  Dorpat 

Pskov  (Pleskow)  Pskov. 

Vitebsk- Vitebsk. 

Coorland Mittau. 

Wihia. Wihia. 

■In  the  West, 

Mohilev Mohilev. 

Minsk Minsk. 


Gorenments.       ChiefTowns. 

Grodno Grodno,  Bialystok. 

Kowno Kowno. 

Volhynia Jitomir. 

In  the  Centre, 

Kostroma. Kostroma. 

Jaroslav Jaroslav. 

Tver(Twer)...Tver. 

Smolensk Smolensk. 

Moscow... ...... Moscow,  Borodino 

Vladimir Vladimir. 

Nijni-Novgo- 

rod Nijni-Novgorod. 

Tambov Tambov. 

Riazan Riazan. 

Tula Tula. 

Kaluga Kaluga. 

Orel Orel. 

Tchemigov  ...Tchemigov. 

Kursk Kursk. 

Voronetz Voronetz. 


*  If  we  except  the  British  empire,  the  Russian  is  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  occupying  r  large  portion  of  Europe  and  all  the  northern  part  of 
Asia.  It  stretches  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  18*  to 
190*  E.  longitude,— a  space  of  more  than  6000  miles,  and  comprehends 
Bbout  7,770,000  square  miles.  It  emhraces  ahove  one-half  of  Europe,  nearly 
one-third  of  Asia,  and  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  habitahle  globe.  Its 
European  territory  is  peopled  by  above  sixty-four  millions  of  inhabitants ; 
aeurly  twenty  millions  more  are  found  in  its  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  even 
America  eontalna  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Russian  subjects.  Altogether  its 
population,  as  recently  estimated,  amounts  to  eighty-four  million*. 
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In  the  East, 
GoTemmentB.         Chief  Towns. 

Perm Perm. 

Orenbonrg Orenbonrg. 

Oufa Oufa. 

Viatka Viatka. 

Kazan. Kazan. 

Simbirsk Simbirsk. 

Samara Samara. 

Penza Penza. 

Saratov Saratov. 

In  the  South, 
Kharkov. Kharkov. 


OoTemments.       Chief  Towns. 

Poltova. Poltava. 

Kiev Kiev. 

Podolia Kaminiec 

Bessarabia. Kichenev,  Ben- 
der, Akerman. 

Kherson. Kher8on,Od«8a. 

Ekaterinoslav . .  .Elkaterinoslav. 
Taurida,  with 

the  Crimea  ....Simferopol. 
Conntry  of  the 

Don  Cossacks.Tcherkask. 

Astracan Astracan. 

Stavropol Stavropol. 


Finland  is  divided  into  eight  governments,  the  principal  towns  in 
which  are  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Viborg,  and  Uleaborg.  Poland  (or, 
according  to  the  modem  Russian  name,  the  Vistula  Province)  em- 
braces five  governments,  the  chief  towns  being  Warsaw  and  Lublin. 

Islands. — ^In  the  Baltic,  Aland,  Dago,  Oesel.  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Kolguev,  Waigatz,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitz- 
bergen. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga, 
Eandalask,  Waranger,  Archangel  Bay,  Onega  Bay. 

Mountains. — Ural  Mountains,  Valdai  Hills. 

Lakes. — Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  Ilmen,  Enara. 

Rivers. — ^Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Bog,-  Ural, 
Oka,  Kama,  Kuban,  Terek,  Vistula,  Niemen,  Southern 
Dwina,  Neva,  Northern  Dwina,  Petchora. 


RKMARKS. 

European  Russia  extends  from  40°  20'  to  70**  N.  lat.,  and  from 
18°  to  60°  45'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Crimea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  about  2000  miles ;  its 
breadth,  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  parallel 
of  56°,  is  1500  miles.  Of  this  extensive  empire,  Finland  was 
acquired  from  Sweden  in  1809;  Bessarabia  from  Turkey  in 
1812.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Dwina  and 
Dnieper,  including  Courland,  Wilna,  Qrodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev, 
Yolhynia,  Kiev,  and  PodoUa,  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
The  present  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  now 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

European  Russia  may  be  considered  one  huge  plain.    On 
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Hs  eastern  frontier,  indeed,  the  vast  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains stretches  nearly  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian, 
rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  6400  feet ;  and  in  Lap- 
land and  the  Crimea  there  are  some  mountain-tracts.  To  the 
east  and  south  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Valdai  Hills  form  an  ex- 
tensiye  table-land  from  which  the  principal  rivers  of  Russia 
take  their  rise ;  and  so  level  is  the  country  through  which  they 
flow,  that  their  course  is  extremely  tranquil.  A  distinguishing 
feature  in  southern  Russia  is  its  steppes — ^vast  plains  chiefly  of 
sand,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  here  and  there  a  stunted 
birch. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  much  colder  than  that  of  other 
European  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  and 
the  cold  is  observed  to  increase  as  we  travel  eastward.  For 
this  peculiarity,  various  causes  have  been  assigned,  —  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean,  the  vast  tract  of  land  traversed  by  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  the  dreary  uncultivated  surface  of 
the  country,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  covered  with 
forests,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  summer-heat,  however,  is 
in  general  greater  than  in  other  countries  under  the  same 
parallels. 

Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  principal  grains  of  the  northern 
provinces;  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  wheat  is 
raised  in  great  abundance.  The  meadows  on  the  Volga,  the 
Don,  and  some  of  the  other  rivers,  are  luxuriant  in  natural 
grasses.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  on  the  strong  soils ; 
tobacco  and  maize  in  the  south,  chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  The 
fruits  vary  with  the  latitude  and  climate.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  are  common  in  the  central  provinces;  peaches  and 
melons  in  the  southern ;  and  in  Taurida  and  the  Crimea,  grapes, 
figs,  almonds,  and  pomegranates.  In  the  centre  of  Russia 
there  are  extensive  forests ;  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  abound  in  the 
northern  provinces. 

The  domestic  animals  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  found  in  Russia ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  its  territory,  that 
the  camel  and  the  rein-deer,  animals  of  opposite  climates,  are 
both  domesticated  within  its  limits.  Among  the  wild  animals 
may  be  enumerated  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  chamois, 
the  antelope,  the  elk,  the  beaver,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  the 
musk-deer,  and  the  musk-rat.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  swarm 
with  fish. 

The  most  extensive  mines  of  Russia  are  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
In  Perm  th^re  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  2. 
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of  the  last  metal  there  are  also  considerahle  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Moscow.  Platinum  was  discoyered  in  the  Urals  in 
1823}  and  has  been  worked  ever  sinoe.  Salt  abounds  in  several 
provinces;  and  springs  of  naphtha  occur  in  the  district  of 
Perekop  and  in  the  Isle  of  Taman  in  Taurida. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  rude  state,  but  manufactures  are 
rapidly  extending.  The  principal  are  linens,  cottons,  silks, 
glass,  hardware,  leather,  soap,  paper,  snuff,  earthenware, 
jewellery.  The  inland  traffic  is  conducted,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  means  of  yearly  fairs,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Nijui-Novgorod.  Trade  is  grea,tlj 
promoted  by  the  extensive  system  of  river  and  canal  navi- 
gation. A  water  communication  has  been  opened  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Astraean,  a  distance  of  above  3000  miles ; 
the  Volga  is  united  with  Lake  Ladoga;  and  by  a  third 
system  of  canals  the  Northern  Dwina  and  Archangel  have 
been  connected  with  the  river  Volga  and  St  Petersburg; 
hence  there  is  a  continuous  navigation  from  the  CSaspian 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  White  Sea.  A 
railway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  about  400  miles  long, 
and  another  from  Warsaw  to  Kosel,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  are 
open  for  traffic.  There  are  also  lines  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Warsaw,  from  Moscow  to  Kaffa,  from  Moscow  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  etc 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  com,  timber,  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  pitch,  tar,  leather,  wool,  and  furs.  The  chief  imports 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  dye-stuffs,  tea,  wine, 
and  brandy. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  aro  of  the  Slavonian  or 
Russian  race,  with  Poles,  Fins,  Lettons,  and  Armenians.  The 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  toleration  to  all 
other  sects.  The  religious  ceremonies,  particularly  on  fes- 
tival-days, are  splendid  and  imposing.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mili- 
tary despotism, — the  only  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
or  autocrat,  being  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Until  March  1861,  when  they  were  emancipated  by  an  imperial 
decree,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age ;  the  peasants,  or  boors,  being  the  serfs  of  the  proprietors  on 
whose  lands  they  were  born.  The  resources  of  Russia,  were 
they  less  scattered  and  better  managed,  would  be  very  gpreat. 
Its  public  revenue,    however,    is  only  about  £66,000,000; 
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and  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £282,000,000.  The  number 
of  the  Bussian  army  is  estimated  at  about  600,000  men.  As 
Boldidrs,  the  Russians  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
of  obedience  and  fortitude.  Under  good  officers  they  would  be 
abnost  invincible ;  and  their  discipline  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  improved. 

Education,  to  which  the  attention  of  government  has  latterly 
been  directed,  is  still  much  neglected  throughout  the  empire. 
By  an  imperial  ukase  issued  in  1802,  a  plan  was  prescribed 
somewhat  resembling  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland ;  but  it 
has  never  been  rendered  effective.  There  are  six  universities, 
three  lyceums,  and  twenty-seven  military  schools. 

The  nobility  live  in  good  style ;  but  there  is  still  a  rudeness 
in  their  magi^oence  characteristio  of  a  half-barbarous  state. 
They  are,  however,  a  social  and  hospitable  people. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  European  Russia  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  How  many  govern- 
ments and  territories  does  it  contain  ?  How  many  of  them  are 
partly  in  Asia?  What  government,  lying  in  Europe,  is  ranked  for 
administrative  purposes  among  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 
Name  the  governments  in  the  north.  Name  those  in  the  north- 
west. Name  those  in  the  west.  Name  those  in  the  centre.  Name 
those  in  the  east.  Name  those  in  the  south.  What  are  the  chief 
towns  which  have  not  the  same  names  as  the  governments  ?  How 
many  governments  are  in  Finland  and  Poland?  What  islands 
belong  to  Russia?  Name  its  mountains.  What  are  its  principal 
lak^  ?    Name  its  chief  rivers. 

Where  are  Kaminiec,  Odessa,  Borodino,  St  Petersburg?  etc. 
Where  are  Lake  Ladogai  Peipus,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Lake  Ilmen  ? 
Trace  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,^ the  Petchora,  the  Uwina,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Russia  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  From  what  country  and  at  what 
time  was  Finland  acquired?  When  and  from  what  country  was 
Bessarabia  acquired  ?  What  part  of  Russia  formerly  belonged  to 
Poland?  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  Russia?  In  what  part  of 
H  do  chains  of  hills  occur  ?  From  which  of  those  chains  do  the 
principal  rivers  take  Iheir  rise  ?  What  is  the  distinguishing  fea* 
tore  in  southern  Russia? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  climate  of  Russia  ?  What  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  peculiarity?  Is  the  summer  heat  great? 
What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
Bonthem  provmces?  Where  do  luxuriant  meadows  occur? 
Where  are  hemp  and  flax,  tobacco  and  maize,  cultivated  ? 
What  varieties  of  fruits  are  found  in  the  different  regions  ?  What 
trees  abound  in  the  north?  What  domestic  animals  in  opposite 
parts  of  Russia  afford  a  proof  of  its  vast  extent  of  territorjr  ?  Men- 
tioa  some  of  the  wild  animals.   Where  do  the  most  extensive  mines 
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occur?  Where  and  when  waflplatinnm  discoyered?  Is  salt  eoin> 
mon  in  any  part  of  Russia  ?    Where  do  springs  of  naphtha  occur  ? 

In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  of  Russia?  .  What  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufacture?  What  facilitates  the  inter- 
nal trade  ?  How  is  a  communication  formed  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Caspian?  What  railways  are  opened?  What  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export?  What  are  the  chief  im^rts? 
What  races* form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  population?  What  is  the 
established  religion  ?  Are  other  religions  tolerated  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastics  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  their  religious 
ceremonies  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  goyemment  ?  Wmtt  is 
the  onlj  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  soyereign?  When  did  the 
great  bodj  of  the  people  cease  to  be  serfs?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  resources  of  this  empire  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  reyenue 
and  debt  ?  What  is  the  numerical  amount  of  its  army  ?  What  are 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  Russian  soldiers  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Russia?  What  was  the  plan  pre- 
scribed for  its  improyement  bj  the  imperial  ukase  of  1802  ?  How 
many  universities  are  there  ?  In  what  stjle  do  tiie  nobility  Rye  ? 
For  what  social  virtue  are  the  Russians  remarkable? 


DESGRIPTITE  TABLE. 


A^O,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  on 
the  promontory  formed  hj  the  Galfs 
of  Bothnia  and  FinUnd.  P.  17,206. 
—«f  27'  N.  hit  22*  17'  E.  long. 

Ak'erraan,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Bessarabia,  near  the  Junction 
of  the  Dniester  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  29,343.-46,  9  N.  SO,  21  E. 

Aland,  the  principal  island  of  a 
group  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  18  miles  long  and  14  broad. 
It  was  captured  in  1854  by  the  British 
and  FrenclL  who  destroyed  the  forti- 
fications at  Bomarsund. 

Al'ma,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  hr 
mous  for  the  victory  over  the  Rus- 
sians, gained  upon  its  banks,  by  the 
Anglo-French  army,  in  Sept.  1854. 

An'apa,  a  maritime  fortress  on  the 
Circassian  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
about  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Eni- 
kal6.  It  was  dismantled  and  evacu- 
ated by  the  Russians  on  the  approach 
of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  June 
1855.    Pop.  8000. 

Ar'abat,  a  fortress  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Crimea.  It  gives  name 
to  a  bay  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  to 
the  remarkable  strip  or  tongue  of 
land  which  divides  the  Sea  of  Azov 
from  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea. 

ArcAan'gel,  a  government  in  the  N., 
Including  Nova  Zembla.  It  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries.  It  contains  836,934 
square  miles.    Pop.  281,244. 

ArcAan'gel,  the  capitid  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  same  name,  and  the 
principal  commercial  ^ty  in  the  N. 
of  Russia,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Junction  of  the  Northern  Dwina  with 
the  White  Sea.  Pop.  24/)00.-«4, 83 
N.  40,  44  E. 

Astracan'  or  AstrakAan'  a  govern- 
ment in  the  S.  E.,  lying  along  flie 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  soil^ 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  ii 
barren.  Extent,  68,997  square  miles. 
Pop.  463,575. 

Astracan',  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  (he  same  name,  stands  on 
an  island  in  the  Tolga,  about  50  miles 
firom  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  large 
fisheries  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian. 
Pop.  46,000.-46, 18  N.  48,  6  E. 

Az'ov,  Sea  of,  the  Ihlus  MaotU 
of  the  ancients;  it  oommnnicates 
with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Straits  ol 
Enikald  or  Kertch,  the  ancient  OSm* 
tnerian  Bosporua. 

BALAKLA'VA,  a  harbour  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea. 
In  September  1854,  it  was  seised  by 
the  British,  who  afterwards  made  a 
railway  from  it  to  their  camp  before 
SebastopoL  Near  it  was  fought  a 
battle  in  October  1854,  in  whic^  800 
British  light  cavalry  charged  a 
Russian  army.    Pop.  2600. 

Ben'der,  formerly  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Dnies* 
ter.    Pop.  22,44a 
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Bn^dUiisk  or  Berdian'^sld,  a  town 
vifli  a  good  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  nver  Berda.  on  the  northern 
llwreoftheSeaofAcoy.  Pop.  11,000. 

Berdrtehew,a  town  hi  the  prorince 
of  Yolhyniay  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  63^169. 

Beaaimn>ia2  a  prorince  between 
tlie  Pmth  and  the  Dniester,  ceded  by 
Torkey  in  1812.  It  contains  18,300 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,026,346. 

Bog  or  Bug;  a  river  which  issues 
from  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Podolia, 
flows  tiuoogh  that  goremment  and 
Kherson,  amd  fidls  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper. 

BorodFno,  a  Tillage  in  the  gor- 
nrnment  of  Moscow,  near  the  river 
Moskva,  memorable  for  a  desperate 
battle  fought  here,  on  7th  Sept.  1812, 
between  the  Russians  and  French, 
when  about  80,000  fell  on  each  side. 

CAU^C  ASIA,  including  Cireassia, 
a  lieutenancy  extending  from  the 
Sea  of  Azov  to  the  Caspian,  and  con- 
taining all  the  Russian  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  rivers  Terek  and 
Kuban,  which  are  regarded  by  the 
Russians  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  ^irc^.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Uentenaney  is  occupied  by  the  gi«at 
mountain-range  of  Caucasus.  The 
mountaineers  of  Caucasia,  especially 
the  Circassians,  are  remarkable  for 
tteir  elegance  (^person;  the  beauty 
of  the  Circassian  women  has  long 
been  provcrrbial  in  the  east.  Extent, 
117^427  square  miles.    Pop.  4,167,917 . 

Can'casns  Mountains.  See  De- 
■erlptlve  Table  of  Asia. 

Clioe'xim,  or  Kfto^tin,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the 
IMester;  it  was  ceded  by  the  Turks 
iBlSlS.   P.  18,931.— 48,28  N.  26,80  E. 

Circas'sia,  a  region  of  Caucasia, 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  inhabit- 
ed by  warlike  tribes  who  long  re- 
listed the  arms  of  Russia. 

Courland,  a  government  in  the 
R.  W.,  separated  from  Livonia  by 
the  Southern  Dwina.  It  is  fertile, 
but  HI  cultivated.  Area,  10,866  square 
miles.    Pop.  673£66. 

Crime^a  or  Crim  Tartary,  the 
Cher»09U/^nt$  Tauriea  of  the  ancients, 
a  peninsula  in  the  S.  of  Taurida, 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  and  Joined  to  the  mainland 
bv  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  It  is 
mvided  by  the  river  Salgir  into  two 
parts,  the  northern  and  larger  being 
Bsnen  and  thinly  peopled,  the  south 


monntains  enclosing  beautiful  val- 
leys, rich  in  all  the  productions  of 
the  south.    Pop.  about  200,000. 

Cron'stadt,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress  in  the  government  of  St 
Petersburg,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  commands  the  passage  of  St  Peters- 
burg, from  which  it  is  distant  20 
miles,  and  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  navy.  It  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  who  employed 
300,000  men  in  the  work.  Pop. 
48,413.-69,  60  N.  29,  46  E. 

DA'GO,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  light- 
house near  Dagerort,  its  chief  vil- 
lage.   Pop.  10,000.-68, 65  N.  22, 12  E. 

Dnieper  (Nee'per),  the  ancient 
Borysihenes,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and, 
after  a  winding  course,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea  below  Kherson. 

Dniester  (Nees^'ter),  the  ancient 
TyraB,  a  large  river  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  enters  Russia  at 
Choczim  in  Bessarabia,  and  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  near  Akerman. 

Don,  the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  and,  after  a  winding 
course,  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  into  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Don  Cos'^sacks,  a  tribe  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Don.  It  contains  61,942  square 
miles.  Pop.  949,682.  The  greater 
part  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  cav- 
alry soldiers,  possessing  their  lands 
as  the  price  of  their  service. 

Dor'pat,  a  town  of  Livonia,  with  a 
university  (the  oldest  in  Russia), 
founded  in  1632.    Pop.  13,826. 

Dwi'na,  Southern,  a  river  which 
issues  fh)m  the  Valdai  Hills,  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  is 
navigable  through  neariy  its  whole 
course,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ladog^  and  St  Petersburg  by  a  canal. 

Dwi'^na,  Northern,  a  large  river, 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Souk- 
hona  and  the  Joug,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda ;  it  falls  by  several 
channels  into  the  White  Sea,  below 
Archangel. 

EKA'TERINOSLAV,  a  govern- 
ment N.  of  Taurida,  containing  25,335 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,204.751. 

Eka'^terinoslaV,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Dnieper, 
with  considerable  woollen  manufao- 


ent  being  traversed  by  a  range  of  [tures.    Pop.  19,968. 
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Kn'^ara,  a  lake  in  Rusaiaii  Lapland, 
containing  numerous  islets. 

Enik'alc,  Straits  of,  connecting 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
See  Kebtch. 

Estho'nia,  a  government  extending 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. It  contains  7758  square  miles. 
Pop.  313,119. 

Eupato'ria,  formerly  called  Koslov, 
a  seaport  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Crimea.  In  the  Bay  of  Kalamita, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  the 
Anglo-French  army  landed  in  Sep- 
tember 1854.  The  town  was  after- 
wards fortified  and  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  who  repulsed  an  attack  upon 
it  by  the  Russians  in  February  1855. 
Pop.  6867. 

FIN'LAND,  an  extensive  country 
E.  of  Sweden,  to  which  it  belonged 
till  the  year  1809,  when  it  was  seized 
by  the  Russians.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  governments,  and  contains 
143399  square  miles.  Pop.  1,798,909. 
Finland,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Baltic  extending  to  St  Petersburg. 

GENITTHI,  a  small  seaport,  on 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  same  name 
which  connects  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Georg^e  vesk'',  a  fortified  town  in  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kouma.    Pop.  3000. 

Grod'no,  a  government  in  the  W., 
containing  14,528  square  miles,  and 
894,194  inhabiUnts. 

Grod'^no,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Niemen.  Here 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  sought 
his  last  retreat,  and  finally  abdicated 
his  crown  in  1797.    Pop.  26,187. 

HAN'GO  and  Hango  Head,  a 
harbour  and  promontory  on  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Here 
a  British  boat's  crew,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Russians  in  June  1855. 

Hel'singfors,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress,  uie  capital  of  Finland,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  22,646.— 
60. 11  N.  25,  0  E. 

IL'MEN,  a  lake  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  communicates  with 
Lake  Ladoga  by  the  river  Volkov 
and  a  canal. 

Ink^'ermann,  a  mined  town  near 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  har- 
bour of  Sebastopol.  It  gave  name 
to  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-French  and  Rus- 
sian armies  on  the  6tb  November 


1854,  when  the  Rnssiana  were  beaten 
back  with  great  loss. 

JAROSLAY  (YaroslavO,  a  gov- 
ernment traversed  by  the  Volga,  and 
surrounded  by  Vologda,  Kostroma, 
Vladimir,  Tver,  and  Novgorod.  It 
contains  13,835  square  miles.  Pop. 
969,642. 

Jaroslav'',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  an 
academy  and  theological  college.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  leather.    Pop.  27,741. 

Ji'^tomir  or  Zy'tomir,  the  capital 
of  Volhynia,  on  the  Teterer.  Pop, 
38,407 r-50, 10  N.  28, 45  E. 

K  AF^F  A  or  Feodo'sia,  a  seaport  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Crimea.    P.  8741. 

Karamita  Bay,  a  large  inlet  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Crimea,  mem- 
orable as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Anglo-French  army  which  invaded 
the  Crimea  in  September  1854. 

Kal'^isch,  a  manufacturing  city  in 
Poland,  on  the  Prosna.    Pop.  13,637. 

Kalu'ga,  a  government  bounded 
by  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel,  and 
Tula.  It  has  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures.  Extent,  12,068  square 
miles.    Pop.  964,796. 

Kalu'^ga,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka.    P.  34,668. 

Ka'ma,  a  river  which  rises  in  Vi- 
atka,  traverses  Perm,  and  joins  the 
Volga  24  miles  l)elow  Kazan. 

Kamin'iec  or  Kami'enetz,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  government  of  Podolia, 
near  the  Dniester.    Pop.  20,699. 

Kan'^dalask,  a  gulf  of  the  White 
Sea,Btretching  into  Russian  Lapland. 

Kaz'an,  a  government  to  the  8.  of 
Viatka,  inhabited  by  people  who  are 
chiefly  of  Tartar  origin.  Extent, 
23,465  square  Ailes.    Pop.  1,607,122. 

Kaz'an,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Kazanka,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Volga.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1804. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade.    P.  63,084. 

Kertch,  a  seaport  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Straits  of  Enikal6,  or,  as  they 
are  frequently  called,  the  Straits  of 
Kertch.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  French  allies  tn  May 
1855.    P(^.^l,414. 

Kharkov  Charkor',  or  the 
UOu-aine,  a  government  S.  of  Kursk 
and  E.  of  Poltava.  It  contains 
20,731  square  miles.    Pop.  1,590,926. 

KAarkor',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  tibe  unaU  xiven 
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KharlEOT  and  I'O^Hn*  Its  monasUc 
eoOege  was,  in  180S,  ereeted  into  a 
■arrerrity.    Pop.  52,066. 

Kter'aon,  or  Cher'aon,  a  gorem- 
awttt  in  the  8.  on  the  Black  Sea, 
heCveen  tbe  Dnieper  and  the  Dnies- 
ta.  It  contains  S8;963  square  miles. 
P0p.i;aU38. 

KAer^son,  the  capital  of  the  above 
fofremment,  on  the  right  bank  and 
■ear  tbe  month  of  the  Dnieper.  Tbe 
phUanthropic  Howard  died  here  in 
1790,  and  ia  buried  abont  Ibnr  miles 
from  the  town,  where  a  monument 
has  been  ereeted  to  his  memory. 
P«.  40460.— 46,  as  N.  38,  38  E. 

Kicbinev',  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  Bessarabia.    Pop.  94,124. 

EJer  (KiooO»  a  goremment  on  the 
Dnieper.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Extent, 
tti,280  sqnare  miles.    Pop.  2/)12,006. 

Kier  (KiooO,  the  ca^tal  of  the 
diove  government,  <m  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
srdddahop  and  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sitj  fnmded  in  1833.  Pop.  68,424^ 
6a  27  N.  80, 27  E. 

Koigoer',  a  dreary  and  thinly  in- 
habited island  in  theNorthem  Ocean. 

Koatro'ma,  a  goremment  snr- 
nonded  by  Vologda,  Yiatka,  Mijni- 
Kovgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Jaroslav. 
Extent,  30,606  square  miles.  Pop. 
1/178,971. 

Kostn/ma,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  near  its 
joKtion  with  the  Kostroma.  P.21,416. 

Kow'no,  a  government  on  the 
Baltic,  having  Conriand  on  the  north, 
and  tbe  river  Niemen  on  tbe  south. 
It  t*n^f«iM  15,937  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  <tf  1,082,164.  The 
capital  ia  Kowno.    Pop.  23;937. 

Kn^MUi,  a  river  which  has  its 
■once  in  tbe  Caucasus,  and,  flowing 
westwaid.  divides  into  two  branches, 
ftnning  the  island  of  Taman  between 
the  Sea  of  Axov  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Bntrt*t"«  regard  the  Kubui,  on 
the  west^  and  the  Terek,  on  the  east, 
ss  tbe   boundary  between   £ur(q;ie 


lake  in  Europe,  being  120  miles  long 
and  70  broad.  It  is  connected  by 
canals  with  Lake  Ilmen  and  the 
Volga,  so  as  to  allow  of  passage  by 
water  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian. 

Libau',  a  seaport  in  Courland.  P. 
9970.--66, 31  N.  20,  56  E. 

Livo'nia,  a  maritime  government, 
having  Esthonia  on  the  N.  and  Cour- 
land on  the  S.  It  exports  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  com.  Extent, 
17,472  square  miles.    Pop.  925,275. 

Lovi'sa,  a  small  town  on  tbe  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
harbour  was  defended  by  a  strong  for- 
tress, which  was  blown  up  by  the 
British  fleet  in  July  1855,  when  the 
town  was  accidentally  burned. 

Lnbnin,  a  town  in  Poland,  with 
eonriderable  trade.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  21314. 

MABaOPOL,  or  Marian'opol,  a 
maritime  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kamisns,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Asov.    Pop.  4000. 

Minsk,  a  government,  extending 
from  the  Dwina  on  the  N.  to  Volhy- 
nia  on  the  S.  It  is  a  level  district, 
with  immense  forests.  Extent,  34,063 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,001,3^. 

Minsk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Swistocz.    P.  30,149. 

MiU'au,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Conriand,  near  the  Oulf  of 
Riga.    Pop.  22,745. 

MoHiilev,  or  Mo'gAflev,  a  fertile 
government  to  the  E.  of  Minsk.  Ex- 
tent, 18,586  square  miles.  P.  924,080. 

Mogilev,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  and  of  a  Roman-catholic 
archbishop.  Pop.  48,205.-53,  50  N. 
30,24E. 

Mos'oow,  a  central  government, 
among  the  least  extensive  but  most 
populous  provinces  in  the  empire. 
Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  very 


Knrdc,  or  Coorsk,  a  government 
beonded  1^  Orel,  Voronetz,  Khar- 
k«v,  and  Tdiemigov.  It  contains 
nj20  aqusre  miles.    P.  1,&^,068. 

Karsk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
gov^hunent,  near  the  Seim ;  it  is  one 
of  tha  most  andent  towns  in  the  em- 
pin.    Poik.  98^565. 

LAIXXvA,  Lake,  surrounded  by 
dw  gofvemmenta  of  8t  Petersburg, 
OlwMtT,  and  Viborg,  is  the  largest 


I  considerable.      It   contains    12,406 
I  square  miles.    Pop.  1,564,240. 

Mos'cotp  {Russ.  Moskva),  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  empire,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  its  internal  com- 
;  merce,  and  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1759.    It  stands  on  the 
.  navigable  river  Moskva.  Almost  the 
j  whole  city  was  n'duced  to  ashes  by 
'  its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  occupied 
j  by  the  French  army  in  Septenil)er 
1 1812.    It  has  lieen  since  rebuilt,  and 
in  some  pans  with  increased  Kplca- 
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doar.  The  most  remarkjible  part  of 
the  city  is  the  Kremlin,  whicn  con- 
tains the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars. 
Pop.  861,609.— 65,  45  N.d7,  33  £. 

NAR'VA,  a  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St  PeterHborg.  Here  the 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.  defeated 
the  Russians  in  1700.    Pop.  Cd21. 

Ne'va,  a  river  which  issues  fh)in 
Lake  Ladoga,  and,  after  a  course  of 
85  miles,  empties  itself  by  three 
months  into  the  Gnlf  of  Finland. 

Nicolaiev',  a  seaport  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Bog.    Pop.  64,661. 

Niemen.  See  Descriptive  Table  of 
Prussia. 

Ny'ni-Nov'gorod,  a  central  gov- 
ernment, £.  of  Vladimir,  containing 
19,406  square  miles.    Pop.  1,285,196. 

MiJ'ni-Nor'gorod,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  internal  trade,  and  is 
famed  for  its  yearly  fair,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.    Pop.  31,543. 

No'va  Siem'bla,  two  large  islands 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Waigatz  Island  and 
Straits. 

Nov'gorod,  a  goverment  to  the  £. 
of  St  Petersburg.  Extent,  45,940 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,006,293. 

Nov'gorod,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  once  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  Lake  Ilmen.    Pop.  17,665. 

ODES'S  A,  a  thriving  city  and  sea- 
port in  the  government  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Bog.  It  has  a  great 
export  trade,  especially  in  com. 
Pop.  118,970.-46,  29  N.  30, 43  £. 

Oe^sel,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.    Pop.  46,000. 

O'^a,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  and  falls  into 
the  Volga  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Ol'onetz,  a  government  south  of 
Archangel,  containing  56,896  square 
miles.    Pop.  296;593. 

OKonetz,  a  town  in  the  above  gov- 
ernment, near  Lake  Ladoga;  here 
Peter  the  Great  contiti'ucted  his  first 
dockyard.    Pop.  2700. 

One'^ga,  alake  in  Olonetz,  130  miles 
long,  and  from  30  to  45  broad.  It  is 
connected  by  the  river  Swir  with 
Lake  Ladoga. 

One'^ga,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  £.  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  north- 
ward into  the  G  ulf  of  Onega. 

O'renbourg^  a  government  in  the 


8.  E.,  between  Onfk  and  Astracan, 
extending  across  the  Ural  Mountains 
into  Asiatic  Russia.  Extent,  about 
45,000  square  miles.    Pop.  578,871. 

O'renbourg,  a  fortified  city,  capital 
of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Ural.  Pop.  27,603.-51, 45  M.  65, 6  E. 

O'rel,  a  government  in  the  interior, 
S.  of  Tula  and  Kaluga.  Extent, 
18,061  square  miles.    Pop.  1,533.619. 

O'rel,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka,  with  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  34,978. 

Oofa  (Oo'fa),  a  government  in  the 
3.  £.,  between  Perm  and  Orenbourg. 
Extent,  about  68,600  square  miles. 
Pop.  l,266/)00. 

Outfit,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Onfa  and  Bielaia.    Pop.  16,460. 

PEPPUS,  Lake,  surrounded  by 
the  governments  of  St  Petersburg 
and  Livonia.  It  is  60  miles  long  and 
35  broad,  and  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Narva. 

Pen'za,  a  government  in  the  £., 
having  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the  N. 
and  Saratov  on  the  8.  It  contains 
14,465  square  miles.    Pop.  l,179/)60. 

Pen'za,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, near  the  Sura.    Pop.  27,263. 

Per'ekop,  a  small  town  in  the  Tan- 
rida,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Crimea  with  the  continent.    P.  8962. 

Perm,  a  government,  stretching 
across  tiie  Ural  Mountains  into  Asi- 
atic Russia,  containing  79,225  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,138,648. 

Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Kama.    Pop.  19,240. 

Pemau',  a  seaport  of  Livonia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Pop.  6690.— 
5S,  22,  N.  24, 32  E. 

Petcho'ra,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Pe'tersburg,  St,  a  government  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  containing  17,093  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,174,174. 

Pe'tersbubo,  St,  tlie  capital  of  the 
above  govemmentand  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1703,  Catherine  II.  made  it 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  dburt. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe. 
It  has  a  university,  founded  in  1819. 
Pop.  639,122.-59, 66  N.  80, 19  E. 

Petrozavodsk',  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Olonet^  on  Lake 
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Poltow'a,  the  capital 
guvei  maeat ;  here,  in 
XIL  of  8wcdea  was  to> 
hy  tts  Rnssians    Pop. 


Pifeor /neslcow%  a  goiefnuient  in 
fltt  Jf.W^  hetween  LiTooiaaad  Smo- 
laaric    Ezteat^  Id^SAl  sqoare  miles. 

PtaLTia^nir. 

PSkor.  the  cnital  of  fb%  above 
gsvennaeat,  at  the  eoaflnenee  of  the 
TsHfcaja  aad  FdcoT.    Pop.  16«807. 

Patrid  Se%  or  Sfwash,  an  iricgnlar 
and  dudhnr  expanse  of  water  on  tlie 
asrttera  shore  of  the  Crimes,  eom- 
—iiV  sling  hf  Am  StrsiU  of  Gea- 
flehl  with  the  Sea  of  Acer,  from 
which  it  is  seps  rated  hy  the  narrow 
sMp  of  laad  caOsd  the  *«  Tongne  of 


REWL.  the  capital  of  the  gor- 
■wmiar  or  EsthoBia.on  a  bay  of  the 
Golf  of  Finland.     It  is  a  plM»  of 
!  trade,  with  an  excellent 
is  strongly  fortified. 
»/0A^-Si,  98  3f .  M,  44  E. 
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goferument,  on  the  Oka,  the  see  of 
an  archlrishop,  and  remarkable  for  its 
anmerons  ehorches.    Pop.  9%j79. 

Ki'ga,  an  important  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  goremnient  of  Lironia, 
on  the  Soothem  Dwina,  7  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  in  point  of  trade  ranks  next  to 
St  Petenborg.  The  chief  exports 
are  fiax  and  hemp,  com,  timber, 
and  tallow.  Pop.  102/M3.— 66^  57  N. 
94,6E. 

Si'ga,  Golf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Bal- 
tic, between  Coorlaitd  and  LiTonia. 

SAMAHtA,  a  goremment  on  the 
Yolga,  with  a  town  of  tbe  same  name ; 
it  was  formed,  in  1850,  oat  of  portions 
of  the  prorineesof  Simbirsk,  Santor, 
and  Oreuhourg.  and  enatains  M,401 
square  miles.    Pop.  lvODO,779. 

Sar^ator,  a  goremment  in  the  S.  E. 
Great  part  of  it  is  barren,  being  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  it  contains 
a  nomber  of  salt  likes.  Extent,3i;H4 
sqoare  miles.    Pop.  U8&661. 

Sar^stoT,  the  capital  of  the  abore 
goremment, on  the  Yolga:  it  has  an 
actiTS  trade,chiefly  with  Moscow  snd 
Astracan.    Pop.  84,391. 

Sebas'topol,  or  SeTastop'oI,  a  sea- 
port in  the  S.  W.  of  the  Crimea,  (a- 
mons  for  its  siege  by  tlie  British  and 
French  in  18B4  and  1866^  when  tbe 
south  side  of  the  town,inclading  the 
arsenal  and  docks,  was  taken  ao^  de- 
stroyed.   Pop.  8218. 

Sim^birsk,  a  goremment  between 
Kazan  and  Sarator,  trarersed  by  the 
Volga.  It  contains  18^585  sqnars 
miles.    Pop.  1483312. 

SimOiirsk,  the  capital  of  the  abore 
government,  beantifally  sitnated  on 
the  Yolga.    Pop.  24,837. 

Simiieiopol',  thecapital  of  Tanrida, 
a  handsome  town  of  tbe  Crimea. 
Pop.  17/)61.— 44,  58  N.  34, 3  E. 

snMrfensk',  a  goremment  lY.  of 
Moscow,  containing  21,404  sqoan 
miles,  and  1,137,212  inhabitants. 

Smolensk',  an  ancient  walled  city, 
the  capital  of  the  abore  goremment, 
on  tibe  Dnieper.  Here,  in  1812;  the 
first  important  stand  against  the 
Freadi  was  made  by  the  Rnssians, 
who  homed  the  town  prerionsly  to 
their  eraenating  it.  Its  trade  and 
mannfaetnres  are  considerable.  Pop. 
23^1.— M,  48  N.  31, 56  E. 

Spitzber'gen,  a  groop  of  desolate 
islands,  the  most  northern  land 
hitherto  diseorered  in  the  Eastern 
Hemis^ere^  eitending  lirom  70i"  to 
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Stayropor,  a  goTenunent  between 
the  Caacasus  on  the  sonth  and  A»- 
tracan  and  the  Country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  on  the  north.  It  is  re- 
garded for  administrative  purposes 
as  in  Asiatic  Russia  (in  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  C  aucasla).  It  contains  61,617 
square  miles.  Pop.  866,671.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Stavropol  (pop.  17,863),  and 
Jeorgievesk  (pop.  dOCX)). 

Sweaborf^,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress  in  Finland ;  it  was  bombarded 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  August  1865.  Pop. 
4000, 

TAO^ANROG,  a  fortified  seaport 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Abdv  : 
its  public  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  June 
1866.  Pop.  42,304.— 47, 12  N.  88,  42  £. 

Tampan,  an  island  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
river  Kuban. 

Tam'bov,  a  government  W.  of 
Penza  and  Saratov,  containing  26,272 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,974,684. 

Tam'l)ov,  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  86,029. 

Tau'^rida,  a  government  in  the  S., 
comprehending  the  Crimea  and  a 
considerable  tract  on  the  mainland 
N.  and  N.  E.  of  that  peninsula.  Ex- 
tent, 23,864  square  miles.  Pop. 
616,001. 

Tcher^ask,  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  on  the  Aksai,  a  branch  of 
the  Don ;  it  is  surrounded  by  water 
and  marshes.    Pop.  20,487. 

Tcher'nigov,  a  fertile  government 
N.  of  Poltava  and  E.  of  the  Dnieper, 
containing  21,026  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,487,372. 

Tcher'nigov,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Desna ;  it 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop. 
10,628.-61, 30  N.  31,  20  E. 

Te'rek,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  Eiburz,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Caucasus  range,  and  flowingeast- 
ward  enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Russians  regard  it  as  the  boundary  at 
this  point  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tula  (Toola),  a  government  S.  of 
Moscow,  containing  11,627  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,152,470. 

Tu'la,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, at  the  confluence  of  the 
TulitzA  and  Oupa,  may  be  called  the 
Bimdaghum  of  Russia.  It  baa  a 
cAnnon-foundry,  and  extenidve  manu- 
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faetnres  of  arms,  hardware,  and  cut- 
lery. Pop.  66,739.-64, 11  N.  87, 20  B. 

Tver  (Twer),  a  government  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Novgorod,  cov- 
ered with  forests.  It  contains  25,736 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,618^077. 

Tver  (Twer),  the  capital  of  the 
above  government;  it  is  a  handsome 
city,  on  the  road  m>m  St  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tvertza  and  the  Volga.    Pop.  28,628. 

U'LBABORG,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  7220. 

U'ral  Mountains,  an  extensive 
range  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Several  of  ttie  peaks  rise  to  between 
8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

U'^ral,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  above  mountains,  divides  Eu- 
rope from  Asia,  and  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

YAIGATZ  (Wai'gatz),  an  island 
in  the  Arctic  Goean,  to  the  S.  of  N(>va 
Zembla,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  Strait  of  Y aigaU. 

Yal'dai  Hills,  a  range  in  the  gov- 
emmentof  Novgorod  andTver,ri6ing 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet. 

Yasa  (Wa'sa),  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
3629. 

Yiatnta,  a  government  in  the  E., 
between  Kostroma  and  Perm,  con- 
taining 64,771  square  miles.  Pop. 
220,601. 

Yiatlca,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yiatka  and  Chlinooka.    Pop.  14,803. 

Yi^rg,  a  fortress  and  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  6509.— 
60^42  N.  28, 46  E. 

Vistula.  See  Descriptive  Table  of 
Prussia. 

Yitebsk^  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Courland,  containing  17,009  square 
miles.    Pop.  776,739. 

Vitebsk^  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Southern  Dwina  and  Yiteba.  P(^. 
27,868. 

Yiad'imir,  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Moscow,  containing  18,062  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,216,619. 

Ylad'^imlr,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.    Pop.  12,948. 

Vol'ga  (Wol'ga),  tiie  largest  river 
in  Europe,  rises  among  the  Yaldai 
Hills  near  the  firontier  of  Novg^nrod, 
and  flows  eastward  till  it  reaches  the 
clt7  of  'Sjuaa^  \m\qw  which  it  is 
^oVa«Qi\yy  VSDAlSj»&ak\  \\.  XicksaNifiuakX 
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mmiheAj  directkni,  and,  after  separ- 
ating into  nnmerons  branches,  dis- 
diarges  its  waters  bj  70  mouths  into 
the  Gasman.  It  is  navigable  through 
almoat  its  whole  course. 

Volgsk,  a  town  in  the  government 
<rf  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  with  large 
manofactores  of  arms.    Pop.  13,280. 

Yolhy^nia,  a  fertile  government  in 
Polish  Husi^  between  Grodno  and 
Podolia.  Extent,  27,039  square  miles. 
Pop.  1.602,715. 

Tolog'da,  an  extensive  government 
S.  of  Archangel,  containing  161,384 
square  miles.    Pop.  974,723. 

Yolog^da,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Yolog^;  it  has 
an  active  tirade  and  a  number  of 
mannfietares.    Pop.  18,984. 

Y(/ronetz,  a  government  N.  W.  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  containing  25,441 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,988,113. 


YoTonets,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yoronetz  and  the  Don;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  40,967. 

WAR'ANGEB,  a  bay  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  between  Swedish  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland. 

War'saw,  the  capital  of  Poland, 
flnely  situated  on  the  Yistula.  It 
suffered  terribly  in  the  si'eges  of  1794 
and  1831.  It  has  some  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings.  Its  university  was  sup- 
pressed in  1834.  Pop.  243,512.— 
62, 13  N.  21,  0  E. 

Wil'na,  a  government  on  the  Baltic 
to  the  S.  of  Courland,  containing 
16,126  square  miles.    Pop.  899,993. 

Wil'na,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman-catholic  bishop, 
and  until  1832  was  the  seat  of  auniver- 
Bity .   Pop.  69,464.-64, 41 K.  25, 17  E . 


PRUSSIA 

Is  bonnded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the  Baltic ;  W.  by  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France;  S.  by  Bavaria  and  Austria; 
E.  by  Russia.  It  contains  136,238  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  24,043,902. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Frossia  (Proper)......../^  East  Prussia,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Memel: 

In  West  Prussia,  Dantzig,  Elbing,  Thorn. 
Pomerania Stettin,  Stralsund,  Colberg. 

Silesia. Breslan,  Glogan,  Gorlitz. 

Brandenburg Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brandenburg,  Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder,  Gustrin. 

Pmssian  Saxony. Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Halle,  Erfurt. 

Westphalia. Munster,  Minden,  Paderbom. 

Shenifih  FruBsia. Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Cleves,  Bonn,  Coblentz, 

Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Treves. 

Hobenzollem Hechingen,  Sigmaringen . 

8cbleswig-Hol8tein....SchIeswig,  Kiel,  Flensbnrg. 

lAoenbnrg Lauenburg,  Ratzeburg. 

Ibnover Hanover,  Hildesbeim,  Gottingen. 

Hesse-Cassel Cassel,  Marburg,  Fulda. 

Kassait. Weisbaden,  Nassau,  Dietz. 

IhuOUbrt i^i^anl^/ort-on-the-Main. 
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Islands. — Rugen,  Usedom,  WoUin,  Femeni,  Alsen, 
Syltoe. 

Rivers. — Rhine,  Ems,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  Warta,  Nie- 
men  or  Memel,  Pregel,  Eyder. 

Gulfs,  etc. — Gulf  of  Dantzig,  Gross  Hafi^  Frische  HafiT, 
Curische  Haff,  Spirding  See. 

BEMABKS. 

Prussia  extends  from  49'*  8'  to  66**  50'  N.  lat,  and  from  6°  to 
22**  50'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
720  miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  80  to 
470  miles.  It  comprehends  the  north  of  Poland,  the  greater 
part  of  North  Germany,  with  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  proyinces  on  the  Rhine.  Ho- 
henzollem  is  encircled  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden. 

The  greater  part  of  Prussia  is  a  level  plain,  with  the  Ries- 
engebirge  mountains  in  Silesia  and  the  Harz  in  Saxony  and 
Hanover.  In  general  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  In  the  east- 
em  provinces  the  climate  is  cold ;  in  the  western  it  is  warmer 
than  that  of  England. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth,  and  is 
pursued  with  skill  and  diligence  in  most  of  the  provinces. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised,  both  for  home-con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Silesia  and  Westphalia 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  linens,  the  weaving  of  which  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  lower  orders  in  these  provinces,, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  likewise  in  Pomerania.  Woollen 
cloths  and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  at  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and 
Crefeld ;  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  industry 
of  the  people  has  been  successfrilly  exerted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  leather,  iron,  copper  ware,  and  cutlery.  Cotton 
cloths  and  hardware  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on  in 
large  factories, — ^woollens  and  linens  being  made  by  families  in 
their  own  cottages. 

Prussia  in  general  is  not  rich  in  minerals ;  but  in  Hanover, 
in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Harz,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  silver  are  found.  The  district  of 
Hesse-Cassel  also  abounds  in  similar  minerals.  Salt-springs  are 
plentiful  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Amber  is  met  with  in  consider- 
ahle  qnantitiea  in  several  parts  of  Prussia  Proper, — ^particularly 
nearPUlAU,  on  a  neck  of  landfonned'by  i^^¥in»;St^^l&.%SL 
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In  its  Tiven  and  canals  Prnssia  has  great  advantages  for 
internal  trade ;  and  in  its  seaports  on  the  Baltic  foreign  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  com,  wool,  timber,  linseed,  Rhenish  wine,  flax,  and 
Imen.  The  principal  imports  are  the  colonial  produce  and  the 
mannfactnres  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  free  trade  has  also  been 
opened  up  with  other  countries.  The  commercial  league  called 
the  Zollverein,  of  which  Prussia  is  the  head,  has  been  the  means 
of  establishing  a  free  system  of  internal  trade  throughout  Ger- 
many. An  extensive  system  of  railways  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation,  radiating  from  Berlin  to  the  frontiers. 

The  form  of  government  was  long  that  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, nearly  absolute.  In  1847,  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  granted  a  constitution,  with  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of 
Representatives.  The  established  religion  is  Calvinistic  and 
Lutheran  Protestantism ;  but  the  followers  of  other  creeds  are 
very  numerous,  and  not  only  enjoy  free  toleration,  but  are 
admissible  to  all  offices  in  the  state. 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  military  tactics  and  discipline ;  and  the  troops  of 
Prussia  rank  among  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  in  Europe. 
The  regular  army  amounts  to  about  320,000,  and  the  landwehr, 
or  militia,  to  about  450,000.  The  annual  revenue  is  £2 3,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  debt  £63,837,000.  The  manners  of  the  Prus- 
sians are  essentially  German ;  but  several  marked  shades  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  Saxon  neighbours. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  education  more  general  than  in 
Prussia.  Besides  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau, 
Bonn,  Greifswalde,  Konigsberg,  Gottingen,  Kiel,  and  Marburg, 
there  are  in  most  of  the  great  towns  preparatory  academies 
called  gymnasia;  while  upwards  of  24,000  schools  place  ele- 
mentary education  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  orders. 
Attendance  on  school,  indeed,  is  enjoined  by  law.  The  literary 
and  scientific  annals  of  the  country  are  adorned  by  the  names 
of  Quverius,  Copernicus,  Frederick  the  Great,  Fahrenheit, 
Kant,  Klopstock,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Nicolai,  Mendelssohn, 
Spalding,  tiie  Humboldts,  etc 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Prussia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  What  are 
its  divisions  ?  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Rhenish  Prussia  ?  In 
lloheniollem  ?  In  Westphalia  ?  In  Prussian  Saxony  ?  Itv^tvei- 
daAoFg?  JnPomenuiukY  Jnlyilesia?   InPo&en?   In'WcslVt^ft- 
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bU?  In  East  Prussia?  Where  are  Elbing,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dantzic, 
Stettin,  Colberg,  Halberstadt,  Dusseldorf,  Pillaa,  Coblenz?  etc. 

Name  the  rivers  of  Prussia.  Name  its  gulfs.  Trace  the  course 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Pregel,  the  Vistula,  etc.  Where  are  the 
Gross  Uaff,  Spirding  See,  Curische  Haff,  Frische  Haff  ? 

Between  Wnat  degrees  of  latitude  and  l<»igitade  is  Pruwia 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  portions  of 
country  does  it  comprehend  oesides  the  north  of  Poland  ?  What 
province  is  surrounded  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  ?  What  appear- 
ance does  the  greater  part  of  Prussia  present  ?  What  is  renoarkable 
about  its  rivers  ?  What  are  its  mountain-tracts  ?  In  what  do  these 
mountain-tracts  abound  ?  What  is  the  general  quality  of  the  soil  ? 
What  are  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Prussia?  What  kind  of 
climate  has  Prussia?  In  what  state  is  apiculture?  For  what 
manufactures  have  Silesia  and  Westphalia  long  been  famous? 
What  are  the  onlj  manufactures  carried  on  in  large  factories  ? 

What  metals  are  found  among  the  Harz  Mountains  ?  What  kind 
of  springs  occur  in  Prussian  Saxony  ?  Where  does  amber  particu- 
larly abound  ?  What  advantages  does  Prussia  enjoy  for  mtemal 
traae  ?  Has  it  much  foreign  commerce  ?  What  are  its  mincipal 
exports  and  imports  ?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Prussian 
commercial  league  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  government  in  Prussia  ?  What  is  the  estab- 
lished religion  ?  What  freedom  is  extended  to  the  followers  of 
other  religions  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Prussian  soldiery  ? 
What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  army?  What  people  do  the 
Prussians  resemble  in  manners  ?  Is  education  much  attended  to  in 
Prussia?  What  literary  institutions  does  it  possess?  Mention 
some  of  the  distinguished  names  that  adorn  its  literary  and  scientific 
annals. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has 
manj  scientific  and  literary  institu- 
tions, including  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity founded  in  1810 ;  and  it  is  the  seat 
of  extensive  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  702,437.-62,  31  N.  la  23  E. 

Biele'feld,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
the  centre  of  tlie  linen  and  damask 
manufactures.    Pop.  18,701. 

Bonn,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Beethoven  vas 
bom  in  1772.    Pop.  23^1. 

Brandenburg,  a  largfie  and  populous 
province,  the  nucleus  of  the  Pmsidan 
monarchy.  It  contains  15,532  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,719,816. 

Bran'denburg,  a  town  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Havel. 
Pop.  25,616. 

Brau'ensberg,  a  connraercial  town 
in  E.  Pnissia,  near  tlie  Frische  HalT. 
Pop.  10,681. 

l^reafXau,  IV^  CK\^\al  of  Silesia, 


AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE  (Aix-la- 1 
ShapelO*  Germ.  Aachen,  an  ancient 
city  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  celebrated 
for  its  hot  baths ;  it  was  the  favour^ 
ite  residence  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors.  Pop.  68,178.-50°  46' 
N.lat.  6°4'E.  long. 

Arsen,  a  pleasant  island  in  the 
Little  Belt,  20  miles  long  and  6 
broad.    Pop.  22,600. 

Artona,  a  flourishing  seajrart  in 
Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  two  miles  W. 
of  Hamburg.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. There  is  a  railway  between 
it  and  Kiel.  Pop.  63,038.-63,  32  N. 
9,  56  E. 

BAR'MEN,  a  thriving  manufac- 
turing town  in  Rhenish  Pnissia. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  64,946. 

Ber'gen,  tiie  diief  town  of  the 
island  of  Rugen.    Pop.  3100. 

Berlin',  tlie  capital  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
Bltuated  on  the  Spree,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  one  ot 
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■itaatod  on  the  Oder.  It  has  an  ez- 
tensivetradeand  large  manufkotures, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  flonrishingoniver- 
aity.  Pop.  171,926.— 61, 6  N.  17, 4  E. 
Bri^,  a  strong  town  in  Silesia,  on 
the  Oder,  with  extenidve  mannfao- 
tores.    Pop.  14;27S. 

Brom'beffg,  a  town  of  Posen,  on  the 
Brahe,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
'^stohu    Pop.  26,662. 

Bni^,  a  thriving  mannflMstaring 
town  in  Prussian  Saxouj.  Pop. 
16^1. 

CAS'SEL,  a  dtj  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
on  the  Fnlda.  It  has  several  fine 
hoildingB.and  some  manniactnres. 
Pop.  41,567.-61, 19  N.  9, 80  E. 

Celle  or  Zell,  a  city  in  Hanover, 
on  the  Aller.    Pop.  14,932. 

ClMui'thal,  a  town  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Hare  Mountains ;  near  it  are  rich 
^ver  and  lead  mines.    Pop.  9200. 

Cleves,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
Pmssia^  near  the  Rhine,  formerly 
the  ci^tal  of  a  duchy  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  8600. 

Cohlenz',  a  strong  town  in  Rhenish 
Pmssia,  pl^tsantly  situated  at  the 
»>nfloenoe  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  opposite  the  fortress  of  £h- 
renhreitstein.    Pop.  27,112. 

Col^rg  or  Kol'berg,  a  fortified 
seaport  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Per- 
aante.  Pop.  12,860.-^  9  N.  16, 34  E. 
Cologne'  ( Germ.  Koln),  the  Colonia 
Affippina  of  the  Romans,  the  capital 
of  Rnenish  Prussia,  on  |he  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  great  trade, 
amd  is  the  chief  medium  of  inter- 
eonrse  between  Holland  and  Oer- 
many.  The  nnfinLshed  cathedral  is 
the  finest  structure  in  Germany. 
Here  Rnbens  the  painter  was  bom  in 
1677.  Pop.  125,172.— 60, 56  N.  6, 67  E. 
CosHin  or  Kos^in,  a  town  in  Po- 
merania, near  the  Baltic,  with  wool- 
len manu£aetures.    Pop.  18,676. 

Cre'feld,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Pms 
ria,  with  considerable  manufoctures 
of  silk.    Pop.  63,821. 

Culm  or  Knlm,  a  fortified  town  in 
West  Prussia,  on  they istula.  P.  6300. 
Cnrische  Haff  (Koo'rish  HaffX  & 
lake  or  Iwy  in  East  Prussia,  about 
70  miles  in  length,  but  of  very  un- 
equal breadth. 

Cns'trin  or  Kus'trin,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  Brandenburg,  at  the 
eonteence  of  the  Warta  and  the 
Oder.    Pop.  10,018. 

DAN'TZIC,  (derm.  Daneig),  a 
dty  and  seaport,  the  capital  of  West 
Fracsfi^  an  OaVistalM,  aboat  8i  miles 


from  its  mouth.  It  is  stronglv  forti- 
fied, and  has  an  extensive  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  com,  of  which  it  exports 
large  quantities.  Here  Cluverins, 
the  geographer,  was  bom  in  1580, 
and  Fahrenneit,  the  inventor  of  the 
thermometer  which  bears  his  name, 
in  1690.  P. 89,311.-54, 21  N.  18, 39  E. 

Diep^ols,  a  smaAl  lake  in  Ilanovcr. 

Dietz^,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau.    Pop.  3447. 

Dus'seldoif,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Dnssel.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  and  has  a  considerable  traffic. 
Pop.  63,389. 

EHRENBREIT'STEIN,  a  for- 
tress  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    Pop.  4000. 

Eis^eben,  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony;  here  Martin  LuUier  was 
bora  in  1488.    Pop.  12,589. 

Elbe,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  Riesengebirge  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia.  In  its  course  through 
Saxony  and  Prussia,  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  aboutOOmilesbelowHamburg. 

ElVerfeld,afiourishing  manufac- 
turing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Wipper.  Pop.  65,321.-51, 15  N. 
7,9B. 

Elhlng,  a  trading  town  in  West 
Prassia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Pop.  28,055. 

Em'den,  a  strong  seaport  in  Han- 
over, on  Dollart  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,400. — 
5Sy  22  N.  7, 12  E. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Westohalia,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  North  Sea 
near  Emden. 

Er'fhrt,  a  fortified  town  in  Pras- 
slan  Saxony  on  the  Gera;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures  of  linens  and 
woollens.    Pop.  41,760. 

Eu'^pen,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Pras- 
sia, on  its  W.  frontier,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.  Pop.  14,211. 

Eyder  (I'der),  a  river  between 
Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean. 

Eylau  (How'),  a  town  in  East 
Prassia,  where  the  French  defeated 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  1807. 
Pop.  2800. 

FEM'ERN,  a  small  island  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  11.  eo&st  ot  ^q\%\.«\tv. 

FlenslKyrg,  a  ftoui\&\aTV|^  wa.-^!^ 
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In  Schlesirlg,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  a  railway  to  Tonninffen, 
with  a  branch  to  Rendsburg.  rop. 
S0^4.-54,  47  N.  9,  26  E. 

Frank'fort-on-the-Main,  formerly 
one  of  the  free  towns,  but  now  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Main,  about  18  miles  from  its 
Junction  with  the  Rhine.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings,  galleries,  and 
museums.  Besides  its  mannfactares, 
it  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  in- 
land trade  of  Germany.  The  terri- 
tory, which  has  an  area  of  80  square 
miles,  contains  eight  villages,  and 
is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Here  Goethe  was  bom  in  1749.  Pop. 
78,277;  including  the  territory,91,074. 
—60,  6  N.  8y  86  B. 

Frank'fort-on-the-Oder,  a  town 
in  Brandenburg,  with  considerable 
trade.    P.  40,994.-62, 22  N.  14,83  E. 

Frische  Haff  (Freesh''  Haflf),  a  bay 
or  lake  in  East  Prussia,  67  miles 
long,  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Dantzic. 

Furda,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
beautlfhlly  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  20,792. 

GLATZ,  a  fortified  town  in  Sileria, 
on  the  Meisse,  with  two  strong 
castles.    Pop.  11,821. 

Glogau^  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.   Pop.  17,960. 

Gluck'^stadt,  a  seaport  in  Uolstein, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  at  its 
Junction  with  the  Rhu.  Pop.  6000. 
— 63,49  N.  9,26  E. 

Gorlitz,  a  town  in  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  noted  for  its  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  86,689. 

GosHar,  a  town  in  Hanover,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  fiamons 
for  its  lead  and  copper  mines.  Pop. 
8203. 

Got'tingen,  a  city  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Leine,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university  founded  by  George  II.  in 
1784.    Pop.  14,534.— 61, 31  N.  9, 56  B. 

Grau'^denz,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  the  passage 
of  which  it  commands.    Pop.  14,844. 

Greif8'walde,a  town  in  Pomerania, 
near  the  Baltic;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university     Pop.  17,380. 

Gross  llaff  or  Stett'iner  HafT,  a 
bay  in  Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder. 

Grun'berg,  a  town  in  Silesia,  with 
flourishing  manufactures.   P.  11,091. 

Gu'ben,a  town  in  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Neisse,  with  flourishing  trade 
and  manufactures.    Pop.  IB^O, 


HALBERSTAD'T,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  with  a  noble  ca- 
thedral.   Pop.  25,836. 

Ilal^^  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  Saale,  the  seat  of  a  celebrat^ 
university.  Here  Handel  the  mn- 
Bician  was  bom  in  1684.    Pcm.  48,946. 

Hanau',  a  thriving  manunicturing 
and  commercial  town  in  Hesse-Casael, 
on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  Junction  with 
the  Main.    Pop.  19,225. 

Han'^over,  a  country  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  united  to  Prassia 
in  1866.  It  contains  14,700  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Harz  district  in  the  south,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  an  immense  sandy 
plain;  the  fiertile  tracts  being  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Elbe, 
Weser,  Ems,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  Harz  Mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  The  mann&ctures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  linens  called  Osna- 
burgs,  are  inconsiderable.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  port  is  Emden.  The 
Hanoverians  are  robust,  industrious, 
persevering,  and  strongly  attached 
to  ancient  usages.  The  university 
of  Gottingen  has  long  been  cele- 
brated.   Pop.  1,937,637. 

Handover,  the  capital  of  the  above 
country,  situated  on  the  Leine.  It 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old 
and  the  new  towns,  and  contains  a 
royal  palace  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Here  Herschel  the 
astronomer  was  bora  in  1788,  and 
Frederick  Schlegel  the  philosopher 
in  1772.  Pop.,  including  the  suburbs, 
78,979.-62,  22  N.  9,  44  E. 

Harz,  a  mountainous  tract  of  conn- 
try  in  the  south  of  Hanover,  about 
70  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth, 
covered  with  extensive  forests.  The 
Brocken,  its  highest  point,  is  8668 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  district  con- 
tains valuable  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt. 

Hesse-Cas'sel,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent principality  in  the  W.  of 
Germany,  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  4360  square 
miles.  The  country  abounds  in 
minerals,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
its  surface  are  covered  with  wdods. 
Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  uni- 
versity of  Marburg.    Pop.  788,454. 

Hesse-Hom^burg,  formerly  a  land- 
graviate  of  Germany,  in  the  W.,  in- 
corporated with  Prussia  in  ^66. 
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AreattS  scriiare  miles.    Popnlation 

HU'deBheim,  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Hanorer,  noted  for  its  large  cattle 
fairs.    Fop.  19^7. 

Hohenzol'lem,  a  small  but  ancient 
principally  snrronnded  on  three 
sides  br  wnrtemberg,  and  on  the 
iMurth  by  Baden.  It  was  divided 
into  tbt  two  states  of  HohenaoUem- 
Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
naringen,  each  goremed  br  its  own 
prince,  until  18^,  when  both  princes 
resigned  fheir  dominions  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollem.  The  prindpality 
eontsins  about  450  square  miles. 
Fro.  64.632. 

fiol'stein,  a  duchy  of  N.  Germany, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  now  belonging  to  Prussia. 
The  country  is  fertile,  with  very  rich 
pastures.  Its  snpex^dal  extent  is 
8855  square  miles,  and  its  population 
634^10. 

I^ERLOHN,  a  town  of  Westpha- 
na,  with  manufiietures  of  copper, 
bronse,  and  iron*.    Pop.  15,341. 

JUOjIERS,  a  strong  town  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  on  the  Roer.  Pop.  2890. 

KIEL-  (KeelX  a  seaport,  the  capi- 
tal of  Holstein,  and  the  seat  of  a 
nahrersity,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour. It  is  situated  at  the  E.  extrem- 
ity of  the  canal  which  connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean,  and 
is  the  great  point  of  communication 
with  Copenhagen  and  Hambui^. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Kiel  to  Al- 
tona.    Pop.  18,771.-54, 19  N.  10, 8  E. 

Kon'igsbeiiS^,  the  capital  of  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Frische  Haff.  It  stands 
partly  on  an  island,  but  chiefly  on  the 
M.  bulk  of  the  rirer,  and  is  tiie  seat 
of  a  university.  Here  the  philoso- 
pher Kant  was  bom  in  1724.  Pop. 
10Q,S96.~64, 42  M.  20,  30  E. 

LANDS^ERG,  a  town  in  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Warta,  with  consid- 
erable trade,  particularly  in  com  and 
wooL    Pop.  18,341. 

iMafenbuTg,  a  district  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  was  a  separate 
doehy  till  1689,  when  it  passed  to 
the  House  of  Hanover.  In  1816  it 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but  soon  after 
made  over  to  Denmark.  In  1864 
it  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  Pop. 
50|^XX>.  The  town  of  the  same  name 
has  a  population  of  8800. 

Ueg^aita,  a  fine  old  town  in  Silesia, 
ostiie  Katcbacb,  the  scene  of  a  mem- 


orable victory  gained  by  FredericK 
the  Great  over  the  Austrians  in  1760. 
Pop.  20,069. 

Lis'sa,  a  town  in  Posen,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.  Pop.  10,008. 

Lu'n^burg,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on 
thellmenau.    Pop.  15,691. 

MAGDEBURG,  the  capital  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  with 
an  active  trade.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(including  Neustadt  and  Sudenbnrg) 
78,562.-62,  8  N.  11,  88  E. 

Marl>urg,  a  town  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
on  the  Lahn,  with  a  universitj.  Pop. 
7689. 

Ma'rienbuTg,  •  a  strong  town  in 
West  Prussia,  on  the  Mogat,  a  branch 
of  the  Vistula.    Pop.  7969. 

Ma'^rienwer'der.  a  town  in  West 
Prussia,  near  the  Vistula.  Pop.  6607. 

Mem'el,  a  seaport  in  E.  Prussia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Curische  Haff, 
which  here  communicates  with  the 
Baltic  by  a  strait.  It  is  a  place  of 
g^reat  trade,  particularly  in  timber, 
which  is  floated  down  the  Niemen. 
Pop.  19,003.-56,  42  N.  21,  8  E. 

Hers«^nrg,  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxonf,  on  the  Saale.    Fop.  12^46. 

Min'den,  a  fortified  town  in  West- 
phalia, on  the  Weser.  Here  the 
French  were  defeated  hj  the  British 
and  their  allies  in  1760.    Pop.  16,826. 

Muhlhau'sen,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  17,696. 

Man'ster,  the  capital  of  West- 
phalia, on  a  tributiuy  of  the  Eras. 
The  treaty  of  peace  in  1648,  which 
terminated  the  Tliirty  Years'  War, 
was  concluded  here.  Pop.  26,463. — 
61.  68  N.  7, 37  E. 

NAUM'BURG,  a  town  in  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  14,708. 

Nassau^  a  duchy  on  the  Rhine, 
between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the 
statesof  Hesse,  was  united  to  Prussia 
in  1866.  It  has  an  area  of  1766  square 
miles.  The  territory  is  mountainous 
and  highly  picturesque,  beautifully 
diversified  with  woods,  gardens,  and 
cultivated  fields.  The  vine  is  here 
reared  with  great  success,  the  finest 

Sowths  of  the  Rhine,  including 
ock  and  Johannisberg,  being  the 
produce  of  the  duchy.  It  is  also 
fkmed  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  has 
productive  mines  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  silver;  and  working  in 
metals  forms  a  chief  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry.    Pop.  457,571. 
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Neiflse,  a  fortified  town  in  Silesia, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
19,031. 

Nen'iried,a  thriving  town  In  Rhen- 
ish ProMia,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a 
mnaenm  of  antiquities.    Pop.  7246. 

Nic'men  or  Mem'el,  a  river  which 
rises  near  MinslL  in  Russia,  flows 
throngh  East  Prussia,  and  falls  into 
the  Curische  Half  below  Tilsit 

Mordliausen,  a  flourishing  eom- 
mercial  town  in  Prussian  Sazonj,  on 
the  Zorgc.    Pop.  20,183. 

O'DER,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Moravia^  traverses  the  centre  of 
Prussia,  from  S.  to  N.,  expands  into 
the  Gross  Half,  and  enters  the  Bal- 
tic by  three  branches,  which  form 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin. 
It  communicates  by  canals  with  the 
£lbe  and  the  Vistula. 

Oppeln',  a  well-built  town  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  with  an  old 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,330. 

Os'naburg  or  Os'^nabruck,  a  town 
in  Hanover,  on  the  Hase,  a  branch 
of  the  Ems.  Here  are  manufactured 
the  coarse  linens  known  by  the  name 
of  Osnaburgs.    Pop.  19,679. 

PAEKERBORN,  an  ancient  town 
in  Westphalia.    Pop.  12,867. 

Pillau  (PilloO,  a  seaport  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltie,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Frische  Haft,  Pop. 
8676.-54,  88  N.  19, 54  E. 

Pomera'nia,  a  province  extending 
along  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic  It 
contains  12,179  square  mileii.  Pop. 
1,445,636. 

Po'sen,  a  province  of  Poland,  ac- 
quired by  Prussia  partly  in  1778  and 
partly  in  1798.  It  contains  11,862 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,687,888. 

Po^sen,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  Warta.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Poland.  P.  68,392. 

Pots'^dam,  an  elegant  town  in 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  about 
16  miles  from  Beriin.  It  is  the  6re- 
quent  residence  of  the  Prussian  court. 
Here  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the 
great  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1769. 
Pop.  42,863. 

Pre'gel,  a  river  in  E.  Prussia, 
falling  into  the  Frische  Ha£f  below 
Konigsberg. 

Prenslow,  a  thriving  town  In 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Ucker,  noted 
for  its  vapour  baths.    Pop.  14,981. 

Pms'sia  (Proper),  divided  into  East 
or  Ducal  Prussia  and  West  Pmsaia) 


bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bnsrit  and 
Poland.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
province  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
tains 24,880  square  miles.  Pop. 
8,090,960. 

QUEDOilNBURG,  an  ancient 
town  of  Prussian  Baxonj,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Saale :  here  the  poet 
Klopstockwasbominl734.  P.  16,866. 

RATaBOR,  a  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  which  here  becomes 
navigable.    Pop.  14,671. 

Rends'bnrg,  a  strong  town  in  Hol- 
stein,  on  the  Eyder,  with  a  good 
trade,  and  railways  to  Altona,  Kiel, 
Tonningen,  and  Flensborg.  Pop. 
10,000^64, 18  N.  9. 40  E. 

Rhen'ish  Prus'sia,  a  fertile  and 
be«itiftil  province  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Westphalia,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine;  it  comprehends  the  former 
duchies  of  Gleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
grand-dnchy  of  the  Lower  ^line.  It 
contains  10,769  square  miles.  Pop. 
8,466,868. 

Rhine,  River.  See  Gsbmakt,  p.  198. 

Ru'gen,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
separated  ft*om  Pomerania  by  a 
channel  a  mile  broad.  Pop.  41,446. — 
64,  24  N.  18, 80  E. 

SAX^ONY,  Prussian,  a  province 
W.  of  Brandenburg,  and  N.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  contains 
9763  square  miles.    Pop.  2,067,066. 

Schles'wig,  a  duchy  forming  the 
southern  di^sion  of  the  penfaisula 
formerly  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Jutland.  In  1864  it  was  captured 
by,  and  annexed  to,  Prussia.  Area, 
8704  square  miles.  Pop.  409,907.  The 
town  of  the  same  name  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Sley.    Pop.  10,966. 

Schweid'nitx,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Silesia,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion, near  the  RiesengeMrge  Moun- 
tains.   Pop.  16,768. 

Sile'^sia,  a  province  in  the  S.  E., 
between  Austria  and  Poland;  it  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  the  seat  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactures.  It  contains  16,725 
square  miles.    Pop.  8,686,752. 

SoKingen,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Rhenish  I^ssia,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  11,874. 

Spandau^,  a  fortified  town  in  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  junction  of  the  Havel 
with  the  Spree.    Pop.  17,306. 

Spir'ding  See',  a  lake  in  E.  Prus- 
sia, about  60  miles  in  circumference. 

Star'gard,  a  town  in  Pomerviia, 
on  the  ihna»  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  16,867. 
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Stet'tin,  the  capital  of  Pomeiania, 
on  tiie  Oder.  It  is  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial citjr,  the  diief  seaport  of 
Pmssiay  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
Here  Catherine  II.  of  Rnssia  was  bom 
in  1729.  P.  78>714.— ^  24  N.  14, 33  E. 

Stral^sand,  a  strong  seaport  m  Po- 
merania,  on  the  strait  separating  the 
Isie  of  Rng^n  from  the  mainland.  It 
has  a  con^derable  trade,  chiefly  in 
com.   Pop.  27,031.— 64, 19  N.  13,  7  E. 

Sylfoe,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Sdileswig,  ftimons  for  oysters. 

THORN,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prassia,  on  the  Vistula :  hete  Coper- 
nicus the  astronomer  was  bore  in 
1473.    Pop.  16,606. 

TiKsit,  a  commercial  town  in  E. 
Prussia,  on  Vxe  Niemen,  remarkable 
for  the  peace  concluded  in  1807  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  of 
France  tLOd  the  Emperor  Alexander  1. 
of  Russia.    Pop.  19,476. 

Ton^ningen,  a  seajrart  in  Schles- 
wig,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eyder,  witlk  considerable  trade. 
There  is  a  railway  firom  Tonningen 
to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to  Rends- 
bnrg.  Pop.  2700 64, 19  N.  8, 68  E. 

Tor'gau,  a  strong  town  in  Prassian 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.    Pop.  10,762. 

Treves  {Germ.  Trier),  a  city  in 
Rhenish  Prusaa,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Moselle.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  anUquities.    Pop.  21,840. 

USE'^DOM  and  WoUin,  two  islands 
of  Pomerania,  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  th9  Oder,  which  qommunicate 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  DiunmerLake 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Hafi's. 
Swine'mund,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Usedom,  is  the  outport  of  Stettin. 

VISTULA  {Germ.  Weichsel),  a 
river  which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 


tains, and,  flowing  through  Poland 
and  West  Prassia,  divides  into  three 
branches ;  two  of  which,  the  Nogat 
and  Old  Vistula,  ran  into  the  Frische 
Hair,  while  the  main  stream,  turning 
westward,  falls  into  the  Baltic  below 
Dantzic.  The  Vistula  is  navi- 
gable for  many  hundred  miles,  and 
is  the  g^at  channel  for  conveying 
com  and  other  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  Poland. 

WARTA,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Poland,  flows  past  Posen,  and  joins 
the  Oder  at  Gustrin. 

Weis8en''fels,  a  town  in  Prassian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  which  here 
becomes  navigable.  Pop.  13,662. — 
61, 12  N.  12, 1  E. 

We'sel,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
18^607.-61, 39  N.  6, 37  E. 

We'ser,  a  large  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fnlda  at 
Munden :  it  flows  through  the  terri- 
tories or  Prassia  and  Branswick, 
skirts  Oldenburg  on  the  N.  E.,  and 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Westphalia,  a  province  S.  of 
Hanover.  It  contains  7814  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,707,726. 

Wiesbad'^en,  a  town  of  Nassau, 
much  frequented  for  its  warm  baths 
and  mineral  waters.    Pop.  30,065. 

Wif  tenberg,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prassian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe.  It  is  interesting  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation,  two  great  cham> 
pions  of  which,  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  are  buried  in  the  university 
charch  here.    Pop.  11,934. 

ZEITS,  a  thriving  town  of  Prassian 
Saxony,  on  the  Elster,  an  affluent  of 
the  Elbe,  with  large  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  15,421. 


GERMANY 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic;  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  S.  by 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic;  E.  by  Austria, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  In  its  full  extent  it  comprehends 
that  region  where  the  German  race  and  language  prevail. 
In  1815,  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Germany  were  com- 
bined under  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  this 
union  was  dissolved  in  1866,  when  all  the  states  north  of 
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the  Lower  Main  and  of  the  Bayarian  and  Aastrian  fron- 
tiers, excepting  those  attached  to  Holland,  were  formed 
into  a  North  German  Confederation.  The  following  are 
the  states  (with  the  exception  of  Prussia)  into  which 
Germany  is  now  divided : — 

North  GEiufANic  Confederation.* 

States.  Chief  Towns. 

Saxonj Dresden,  Leipsic,  Freiberg,  Chem- 
nitz, Bautzen. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  (N.  of  the  Mun)6ie88en,  Schotten,  Griinberg, 

Brunswick Brunswick,  WolfieiDbuttel. 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin Schwerin,  Rostock,  Wismar. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Strelitz,  New  Brandenburg. 

Saxe- Weimar.^ Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Gotha,  Cobur^^. 

Saxe-Meiningen Meiningen,  Hildburghansen. 

Saxe-Altenburg Altenburg,  Eisenberg. 

Oldenburg Oldenburg. 

Anhalt Dessau,  Bemburg,  Coethen. 

Schwarzburg-Sonder8hausen....Sonder8liausen. 

Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt Rudolstadt. 

Waldeck. Arolsen,  Pyrmont. 

Reuss  (Older  and  Younger) Greitz,  Scmeitz. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. Buckeburg. 

Lippe-Detmold Detmold. 

The  Free  Cities Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen. 

South  German  States.* 

Wnrtemberg Stuttgard,  Tubingen,  Ulm. 

Baden Carlsruhe,  Baden,  Manheim,  Heid- 
elberg, Constance. 

Bavaria Munich,  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  Nu- 
remberg, Bamberg,  Wurzburg. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (S.ofthe  Main)  Darmstadt,  Mentz  or  Mayence. 

Liechtenstein Liechtenstein. 

Mountains.  —  Part   of   the  Alps,   Harz   Mountams, 
Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge,  Black  Forest. 

Lakes. — Plan,  Schwerin,  Muritz,  Diepholz,  Lake   of 
Constance  (or  the  Boden  See),  Chiem  See. 

Rivers. — Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Weser, 
Ems,  Main,  Neckar. 

BEMARKS. 

Germany  extends  from  45"  to  55°  50'  N.  lat,  and  (including 
Luxemburg)  from  5*>  35'  to  22°  50'  E.  long.     Its  greatest 

*  The  North  Confederation,  exclusire  of  Prussia,  contains  a  popnla* 
tion  of  6,788,021,  and  the  Soathem  Btates  t^^i^T^LUtlQa  of  8^648,211. 
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leng^b,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  670  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  about  650  miles.  It  is  now  divided  into 
twenty-six  states,  and  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  Circles : 
—Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Lower  Rhine, 
Upper  Shine,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Austria. 

The  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains  (commencing  with  the 
Westerwaid  in  Westphalia,  traversing  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
south  of  Saxony,  and  terminating  in  the  Carpathians)  divides 
Germany  into  two  great  portions.  The  northern  is  almost 
entirely  level ;  the  southern  is  diversified  by  mountain-ranges 
and  extensive  plains.  The  tracts  ctf  low  sandy  soil  in  the 
north-east,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  the  north-west, 
render  it  probable  that  this  part  of  Germany  was  once  covered 
by  the  sea.  Here,  except  in  Saxony,  the  soil  is  in  general 
poor,  but  not  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  In  the  south, 
the  land  is  of  better  quality,  and  in  many  places,  indeed,  is 
extremely  fertile.  Of  the  vast  woods  by  which  Germany  was 
at  one  time  covered,  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The 
Black  Forest  is  the  most  extensive ;  but  both  Thuringia  and 
the  Harz  Mountains  are  thickly  wooded;  and  great  tracts 
in  the  central  and  southern  districts  are  covered  with  trees. 
In  its  agricultural  productions.  Northern  Germany  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  Britain.  The  wine-country  commences 
about  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Bhine,  and  stretches 
southwards.  The  Rhenish  wines  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  next  to  them  in  quality  are  those  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  provinces. 

Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
the  Erzgebirge,  there  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  silver,  cobalt, 
and  bismuth ;  Bavaria  is  noted  for  its  extensive  and  remark- 
able mines  of  rock-salt ;  and  coal  is  found  in  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Hanover  has  long  been  famous 
for  a  breed  of  strong  horses  for  cavalry  or  the  draught  The 
Merino  breed  of  sheep,  introduced  into  Saxony,  yields  wool 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  Among  the  wild  animals  may 
be  enumerated  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  and  the  wild 
boar  which  is  here  of  large  size. 

The  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Germans  has 
enabled*  them,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  manufactures.  For  linen,  Silesia, 
SazoDy,  Mad  Westphalia  bare  long  been  celebiated^  oxidLXEASi* 
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nfaetnres  of  cotton  were  established  dnring  the  war  of  1793- 
1815,  in  cmnlation  of  those  in  Britain.  The  broadcloth  of  Sax- 
ony, and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  of 
superior  quality. 

Commerce  is  still  comparatirely  limited,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  very  small  extent  of  seacoast  which  Germany  possesses. 
Several  towns,  however,  on  the  shores  and  the  principal  rivers, 
enjoy  a  floarishing  trade,  to  facilitate  which  numerous  canals 
and  railroads  have  been  formed. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  Grermany,  was  the  partition  of  its  territory  among 
so  many  separate  communities,  which  not  only  gave  rise  to 
factitious  interests  and  conflicting  systems  of  finance  and  in- 
ternal regulation,  but  prevented  the  necessary  unity  of  effort 
and  combination  of  resources.  The  great  commercial  league 
called  the  ZoUverein,  which  was  established  m  1818,  for  secur- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  customs  throughout  Germany,  has, 
however,  done  much  to  remove  these  obstacles.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  league  is  conducted  by  delegates  from  the 
various  states  composing  it,  with  a  central  government  at 
Berlin.  The  revenue  is  paid  into  a  common  exchequer,  and 
distributed  periodically  among  the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  population. 

While  all  the  states  were  so  far  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  each  was  governed  by  its  own  prince, 
who  had  power  to  impose  taxes,  levy  troops,  and  even  form 
alliances,  provided  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  general  welfare. 
The  convocation  of  princes  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  four  free 
cities  was  called  the  Diet,  which  met  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From  the  death  of  Louis  III.,  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  91 1 ,  the  office  of  emperor,  or  head  of  the  con- 
federation, was  elective,  and  was  possessed  at  different  periods 
by  different  lines  of  princes.  From  1438  till  1740,  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  Austria  secured  the  imperial  dignity  to  its 
severeign.  A  Bavarian  prince  was  emperor  from  1740  till 
1745,  Vhen  the  office  reverted  to  Austria.  In  1806,  Francis 
II.  renounced  the  title  and  authority  of  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  assumed  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1866,  after  a 
short  but  decisive  war,  Austria  was  compelled  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  a  superiority  over  the  states  of  North  Germany. 
These,  under  the  title  of  the  North  Germanic  Confederation, 
are  under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia,  while  those  in  the  south 
are  aominally  under  that  of  Bavansu 
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fittns:  whgikSt  ^hm  n^  bk  arts  sr  kmbu  is  m1  icMftsfX,. 

4f  dw  W1WWA  «»  TCTf  kHKbone,  hbiamtrjzBd  pefserezaaee, 
Hihffrf  «Hi  Meentf r  ^inafc  aad  diwKemted  hoapitalrfy,  aie 
awwigitfiif  tnrtt  m  Aor  imcmcmI  dttneter,  B«t  i&fSf  ns 
j|^  «»  is  marfg^  bi&  ta  fe^^Mft  aail  leCten,  I7  a  teikfen(!7  to 
gyirioiMaaaAtttlfaffiMnB.  FotmaErfyaad  afkftyrarical prife 
4f  iH■ii|^  flHtf  bft  feelEiMtfdamo^i^  tiKir  &(^^ 

Tlw:  JbdhcnaciM;  <iif  LfStJWT  j^skfis  aa  caliat^duiaf  j  nspvlsw; 
»  d^  aatiofiat  IstastSR  4^  Gewnuiy,  and  Ladier  ktauelf 
ewiCfflboted  OMR  Aaft  anj  odMr  auA  to  d^  adfraaeeaeat  ei 
fha  mtiif^omf^k,  wiitM  wm^  wt  townitno  m  fcafia^  mcel  fixed 

faKceiaciireaadagfeacg^feOeittMaafiaphygqaalmt^ 
ft^aad  fat^eaee  rjf  mrcttii^aEtiiML     Tbecr  Ctrtiiante  ftii(fii«i  axe 
iBe6flipii;fSiieaaaiipfc£M4^;  lotdkybareattamedcelslmym 
aioMiicererjdefarcaMflitof  piiikMir)9fcjaDdpf)6tel^^  Of 

tiie  fine  artiy  woac  if  tot  la  wMdk  tibey  faftfetilarly  exotL 


Wlat  ar«  fk«  VwuiwSgg  «f  O^fawaft  Wfeat  ai  its  ixt«nt  ia 
apawftfliltui?'  Wbat  ii  dk«(  MKMBit  <»  iCi  w{wladi»?  Into  h^fr 
aawrjCMMiiftiMftd^  WhMantbe^na^ftdtawtmiaBddeti? 
hk  Wmeumhengf  la  Bsiwa^  la  itexoaj?  ete.  SKaoM  tiie  fSni* 
<Ate4ifr>!nMM7?  WlMtwaie9|nMX9aiaMMtaaM^  Sanaic* 
Uwir    mat  arft  iM  pvtacipal  rtvifa^ 

^^WwfK  an:  tPntntSij  n^uoJbHVf^  llsiudir  XaaMxafty  Aa^RMXf]^ 
IKU&on^&oaiMn^  L«tpfiier  Ststt^tftir  Wotfeahaetei  ?  cte*  TrKe 
dM:  tffMVM  4f  M  XftAr  d^  Iiteobe,  dut  fjdfiT,  <tte»  Where  an 
late  Harte,  C&ieaa  gfeity  Lafce  <»f  Oinarw«  ?  ete. 

feciPMji  wiMt  tfejiTMa  «f  lacitade  and  Irm^jtode  m  Oermaay 
ffcaaasii^  WiMt  am  rC*  tea^  aad  Insadch ?  Bf  wiurt  eiiaza  «kf 
■iHWOann  M  it  (frriiierf  mtft  tw»>  <gT«>t  poytwwui?  What  are  tlwtT 
^artnaukhfatf  aapeeti^  What  eimsncwtaaeai  reiui«r  fe  prohabfe 
A^  aa  aturtaera  lovt  wae  oaea  txvrend  br  the  ua?    What  luod 


I  I    II Ill  Jhrawoa^    What li dwt  awat  ruawirihia  twaaant  <rf 

m  mthm imMM  «i Gmmj'i    What  eidwr  «iaviu  i^wA  >a 
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wood  ?  What  conntiy  does  Northern  Germany  resemble  in  its 
agricultural  productions  ?  Where  does  the  wine-country  of  Ger- 
many commence  ?  What  are  the  most  noted  wines  ?  What  metals 
are  found  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  Erzegebirge?  For  what 
mines  is  Bavaria  noted  ?  For  what  domestic  animals  has  B^nover 
long  been  famous  ?  Into  what  part  of  Germany  has  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep  been  successfully  mtroduced  ?  Mention  some  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Germany? 

For  what  manufactures  have  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia 
long  been  famous  ?  What  manufactures  were  established  during 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  rivalry  of  those  of  Britain? 
What  articles  are  manufactured  in  Saxony  of  superior  quality? 
From  what  cause  is  commerce  comparatively  limit^  in  Germany  ? 

What  great  obstacle  long  fettered  the  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  of  Germany?  By  what  league  has  this  obstacle 
been  in  a  great  measure  removed  r  For  what  purpose  was  the  ZoU- 
verein  established  ?  When  did  the  imperial  dignity  become  elec- 
tive ?  How  long  was  it  possessed  by  tne  House  of  Austria  ?  By 
what  emperor,  and  when,  was  the  title  of  emperor  renounced? 
When  was  the  political  influence  of  Austria  excluded  from  Ger- 
maoy  ?     Under  what  name  are  the  North  German  States  united  ? 

What  are  the  established  forms  of  religion  in  Germany?  Are 
the  followers  of  the  different  creeds  mutually  tolerant  ?  What  is 
the  state  of  education  in  Germany  ?*  What  is  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Germans?  What  traits  are  conspicuous  in  their  char- 
acter? By  what  tendency  are  they  apt  to  be  misled?  What  are 
their  failings  ?  What  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  ?  Who  contributed  peculiarly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  German  language  ?  By  what  qualities  are  the  Germans 
distinguished  in  literature  and  science  ?  What  are  their  favourite 
studies  ?    In  which  of  the  fine  arts  do  they  particularly  excel  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALTENBURG,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  near  the 
Pleisse.  It  has  some  manufactareB, 
and  Is  a  thriving  place.  Pop.  18,482. 

Amni)erg,  a  fortified  town  in  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Vils,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with 
considerable  mana£Ekctures.  Pop. 
12,312. 

An'halt,  a  duchy  on  the  Elbe, 
almost  surrounded  by  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. Extent  1020  square  miles. 
The  territory  is  mostly  level,  fertile, 
and  well  cnltivated.    Pop.  197,041. 

An'spadi,  or  An'sbacA,  a  walled 
town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Lower  Rezat. 
Pop.  13,018.— 49°  18' N.  lat.  10*  36'  E. 
long. 

Ar'olsen,  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar. 
Pop.  1978. 

Aaga'barg,  an  ancient  city  of  Bar 
VBJiM,  Bt  the  cooflnenoe  of  the  Wer- 
taeb  Mud  the  Lech,  with  considerable  \  gold,  »VWex,«o^^T,VNiti,wA«»N.«sk 


trade  and  manufactures.  It  was 
formerly  a  free  city.  Here  the  Pro- 
testants, in  1530,  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  their  celebrated 
Confeuion,  drawn  up  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  Pop.  50,067.-48,  %1 
N.  10,  54  E. 

BAD'EN,  the  Grand-duchy  of,  ex- 
tends along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  from  Manheim  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  being  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  Area, 
5850  square  miles.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainonsy 
the  Black  Forest  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  surface ;  but  the  valleys 
are  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  com 
and  vines,  while  the  forests  supply 
vast  stores  of  valuable  timber.  Its 
fine  climate  and  varied  scenery,  en- 
livened with  woods  and  streams, 
have  obtained  for  Baden  the  title  of 
the  paxaA!^  oiQetmaay.    Mines  of 


\ 
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If  »'«iaptflwMMl  WMUtnditf,  ti«  'jm  toe  iMoniie,  m  v<n  m  bf  ru»d«. 


'«  Mribwftf  l>tiac  if^tt^i  aamUj  mmA  nU-wr^jM.    Tbe  %»rttn^ 


Mat;  «t4iK«ftt  If  tfc«  nUififM  «f  tte  fUte, 

/e»^     Ctendiw.  b»t    PrKiefUatf    esyyf  a    yetU^x 

i»  iktt  ^ytmmamj  m  is  ll«  «|«ffitf  «f  ytirflg^%.     Thin  an 

'  iwr  Kr<4«fliMii  W«nti«ii(,  wad  Ertu^pen;  «»<  a 
!.  One  wi}T«nttf  9ea«nl  ffftni  «f  «d«eati«a.  Uka 
fnTfiTf  fi^,  fliff  'liat<^FniMffyltff  bMaefCfUlfttiML 

,»♦»•»  la  Ifcurtwfcl  hwty  «a  Ifcc  BMk.  aitli  mm  auaafiie' 
aeMWf.«iniwa«ii  fer  iff  t«r«f  sad  trate.    r«f.  12J71. 

It  if  <in— wnwly  ■     Bladic  r«r«fC.  aa  estearire  rsag^f 

Rt  '</  a»9iiait$af  te  WfiUaittrg  fa4 

fru*  «Ve  -yrf^iiag  fianr  4f  Bai<«,'Kfdea,niaafa[iyjm»Iligl  toU»<pwif 

ftif  feaatlMhrfita'  offkc  fObiac;  tibe  W(liett  peak  if 

««fteOclkMk,iafkc  ttMft  «#j407»fttCflKrreili«fca, 

acMwr.    y^Vat^n^        i     Mmrlwiai^  a  Tillage  fa  Bavaiity 

Hiiri  fffc^  <r  mernmtk',  a  t«va  ia  ,«§  Um  Dunibe,  nweaKprttie  jivr  tka 

Bawia,  htmOimv  itiimMit4  «a  Oe  vfetorf  ffteel  bf  iJw  Diik«  of  Sfnt- 

IM  Mffau   rif.  SMM.— #«  i?  Y-  Iwmcli  m4  IMaoe  Ea^nM  vrtr  tU 

n,mfL  irr«dba»lB«iwi«afial704, 

ItatlMftaiC,  a  tMra  ia  Iriiilt,  «i  .  9^itmnif,  «r  I>«lc«  <<  Ooo^ftaaee. 
#*Cai<i»aHfc  i  JaitaJ  fafftf ,  F.4K^>.:fM  SwrresstA9f»^]».  tas. 
ItMif'lwfil^  a  tua  tfWf  tewra  ia  fSa' !  Bar^aur,  a  fn*  dtj,  ttmA  mitt  of 
Ikti  MtMoHkiKt  wau  tU  y$m>  1k0t  Uam^  ftma,  «a  tlie  Vlimr, 
-via  1k«  MjJa.  K  fcaf  a  ian;  .attovt  49  arika  frjn  Brea»ertiaT«B» 
.— ^afeaJL  r^f .  »pa^-m,  »  y.  Ut  1fti«  a»9«tli  «r  t^  fir«r.  It  if,iKxt 
W,V^fL  \tfyHMmUtrf,1i^ptiit€ifal«miyjiian 

lSm^»m,*Umr»^tlinfimf,«mfb€]<4  the  tn&  <4  Gtrmatrj.    Area  <^ 
fyma>  artdb  nnafiliiriMii'  lawmfar^'  ti»e  tarrftoty»  112  w^atn  nrilef.  F'i^. 
«Mwu     Base  yfffcwa  L  r«]M(l««4  of  ibe  city*  74;Si74;  «r  tU  citj  sad 
ibe  rnMfteaa  Ml  BanteM  ia  VsU.  Uertiunrj,  VMtfOK 
t^tum.  !     BnraiTirfCK,  ti»e  dfldij <<  1<  ^cwv 

KaTA^MJ*  ilt«  kia^iMi  af,  tkie  ;|imii»I  of  ftr«  det»elM4  yjrt^jM  'A 
Ym*itUi  *4  ihtt  MimUt  Oenaaa  terrtt««7.  E.  «f Haavrtr,  It  iart]ud»« 
if  €»Uff0ft¥t4  k4  ta«  ififClaiet .  a  put  «r  tSM:  Harz  MotmUia*^  yl^M- 
: '^ 74nit«rf  of  <k«  lAnnlK  mif  valatUe  tintter  utd  auhwralf; 
h^  m4  Hm  '^rtnUMTf  *4  Hxt  nmMiui^r  if  l^el  «»4  I«ni3«, 
AftfOiiae.*  Thafmaer^^M^fMaf  Ttie  p^ofla  are  v^rtl  t4w»U!<  vA 
H!<r««  of  tbe  tAi^  prvrfMMa  iat« ,  to4aftf1o«f,  and  tMrrj  *m  tf/u^Atsr' 
^t%Uk  iktt  wmtkry  If  dhrldad.  If  j«Ma  tf/nvmr^Jt  «ad  eiS9t«£Ki«f*«, 
Unmttbi H^Vf  tka ftawo  atatta. W. •  Tb« ftat*; relli^Vjo i« Lutbma.    Tb« 

1 1 


finvBtier.  T<4al  Htiu^.n  U  «  bruvch  '>r  the  iUaft/V.«f 
.9»/M^/«f«»«wSJ«f,  TtM;S«n^  Il'/i»«<i;'/fl$nn>t«kl:. 
larrHwrf  if  vjntrnmnhyMu  ««d  ihtMrfr  I  Bnmf'vfelc/tfi^'stpju}  '/fUi*  tlt^yva 
VMidadiallK  aorlk  «»l  *M$ih',  vMUe  AmAtj,  'm  t}>e  0<-k«T.  vitii  v.«tM;  ia- 
fikv anktre  kas  «1d« aad  ferttkr  plala*  terevtioji;  »]>?«  '/  f >««  HiiOU  A^t*. 
■•mien4  Ir  flMr  f^«a«V  «»d  H*  av'  i  Itf  traie  U  '!<ttcV!^rrtl4« :  and  it» 
SMaMMimiattaVa,  fja-rtrlaif  Hvk^  !f«irf  r««k  r>«xt  f/  thoM;  '^  I>rlf«k 
If  aa  a^rSewitarfl  a^iatrr.  fM4iuts  \  «a4  Frtakfert    Fop,  &0^12/-£>2;  18 


lanr  iifi1t1i>  of  'wrn,  H^x.  I»«a9rp« ;  X ,  1<i«  M  £. 
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CARLSRU^iT^,  a  handsome  mo- 
dern oitT,  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  near  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  32,004.-49, 1  N.  8,  25  E. 

ChemnitE  (Kem'nitz),  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  town  in  Saxony,  on  a 
iimall  river  of  the  same  name.  Here 
the  jurist  Puffendorf  was  bom  in 
1632.    Pop.  68^73. 

Chiem  See  (Ki'em  ZeeX  a  lake  in 
Bavariai  about  12  miles  in  length 
and  8  in  breadth. 

Con}urg,  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Coburg,  on  the  Itz,  with  an 
ancient  castle  and  palace.  Fop, 
11,438.-60, 16  N.  10, 58  E. 

Coethen  (Keften),  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  small  river 
Ziethe,  with  a  castle.    Pop.  12,894. 

Con'^stance,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name ;  it  is  fa- 
mous for  the  ecclesiastical  couneil 
held  here  between  1414  and  1418, 
which  condemned  the  tenets  of 
WicklifTe,  and  sentenced  John  Hnss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames. 
Pop.  6300. 

Guxhav'en,  a  small  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1160.— 63, 
63  N.  8,  44  E. 

DAN'UBE  {Germ,  Donau).  the 
largest  river  of  Europe,  the  Volga 
excepted,  has  its  source  from  three 
springs  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
Pursuing  a  N.  E.  course,  it  becomes 
navigable  at  Ulm,  receiving  the  Uler, 
the  Lech,  the  Isar,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Ens.  After  passing  Vienna,  it  is 
joined  near  Presburg  b^  the  Morava 
from  the  north,  and  in  its  course 
eastward  and  southward  is  swelled 
by  several  large  rivers  from  the 
mountains  of  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
Entering  the  latter,  it  separates  Bul- 
garia from  Wallachia,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1700  miles,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven 
mouths. 

Darmstadt,  a  walled  town,  the  ca- 
pital of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the 
small  river  Darm.  Pop.  31,389.-49, 
62  N.  8,  39  E. 

Des'sau,  a  strong  town  of  Auhalt, 
on  the  Mulda,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Elbe.  Pop.  16,904.-61, 60  N.  12, 
17  E. 

Det'mold,  the  capital  of  Lippe,  on 
the  small  river  Werra.    Pop.  6203. 

Deux  Fonts  (Deu  Pong'),  a  town  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Er- 
bach.    Pop.  6920. 

Drea^den,  the  capital  of  the  king- 


dom of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  Its  bridge,  pa- 
lace, and  other  public  buildings,  ex- 
cite general  admiration*  It  Is  also 
distinguished  for  its  royal  library, 
museum,  and  picture  gallery.  Among 
its  numerous  manufactures,  the  beau- 
tiful porcelain  of  3Ieissen  deserves 
particular  notice.  Fop.  166,024.-61, 
3  N.  18, 44  E. 

EIGH^ST  ADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  duchy,  on  the  Altmuhl, 
with  an  ancient  castle  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  7600. 

Eis'enach,  a  town  in  the  grand- 
dnohy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Nesse, 
with  a  fine  ducal  palace.  Pop.  18^79. 

Eis^enberg,  a  town  of  Saxe-Alten- 
bnrg,  with  porcelain  mannfactnres. 
Fop.  6000. 

Elbe  and  Ems.  SeeFsn88iA,p.l79. 

Erlan'gen,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Reg^itz,  with  a  Protestant  uni- 
versity.   Pop.  11,646. 

Erzgebirge  (Erz^ierg),  the  On 
Mountains,  a  chain  between  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  4122  feet  high ;  it  joins 
the  Riesengebirge,  the  Qiant  Moun- 
tains, on  the  firontiers  of  Silesia.  The 
splendour  of  the  sceuery  has  obtained 
for  these  mountains  the  title  of  the 
Saxon  Switserland. 

Esslingen,  a  fortified  town  in  Wnr- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,wit^  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  good 
trade  in  wine.    Pop.  15,586. 

FREI'BERG,  a  celebrated  mining 
town  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Erz- 
gebh*ge,  at  the  height  of  1179  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  silver-mine  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  Europe.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace. 
Here  are  the  tcnnbs  of  Werner  the 
geologist,  and  of  many  Saxon  princes. 
Fop.  20,566. 

Frey^urg,  a  tovm  in  the  gitmd- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
with  a  noble  Gothio  cathedral  and 
a  Roman-catholic  universitj.  Fop. 
20,792. 

Furth  (Foorth),  a  trading  town 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz,  with  a 
Jewish  university,  and  thriving  ma- 
nufactures of  mirrors,  je  weU«ry,toy  s, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  eto.  Pop. 
22,496. 

GE'RA,  an  elegant  city,the  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Reuss  (Younger 
Branch),  on  the  Elster,  with  la^ge 
manufactures.    Pop.  16^363. 

GiesB'eD,  a  town  of  Hesae-Barm- 
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■Udt,  on  the  Lahn,  the  teat  of  a  ani- 
reraity.    Pop.  10,211. 

Oo'tAa,  a  handsome  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  on  the  Leine,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manufactures.  The 
dncal  palace  of  Friedenstein  has  a 
Taloable  library,  museum,  picture 
gallery,  and  caldnet  of  coins.  Pop. 
19,071.-60,  56  N.  10,  43  E. 

Greitz,  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Reuss  (Elder  Branch),  on 
the  ElBter,  vith  some  manufSftctures. 
Pop.  11/>17. 

Gnsfrow,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Mecklenhnrg-Schwerin,  on  the  War- 
a)w.    Pop.  10,496. 

HAMBURG,  a  free  city,  one  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  greatest 
CMnmerdal  emporium  of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Continent  It  is 
iitaated  on  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  intersected 
by  seyeral  navigable  canals,  and  has 
large  higai^refining  and  other  manu- 
fiietnres.  In  1842,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
has  Binoe  been  rebuilt  in  a  much  more 
elegant  style.  Area  of  the  territory, 
150  sqnaro  miles.  Pop.  of  the  city 
sad  Buborbfl,  223,763;  of  the  dty, 
lobiirhs,  and  territory,  306^507.-63, 
32  N.  9,  58  E. 

Heidelberg,  an  andent  city  of 
Baden,  on  the  Neckar,  the  seat  of  a 
floariuiing  university.  The  ruins  of 
its  castle  are  magnificent.  P.18»327. 

Ueil'l)ronn,  a  fortified  town  in  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  eonsid- 
ersble  trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
16,730. 

Uelm'stadt,  a  manufacturing  town 
hi  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  university.    Pop.  6600. 

Hbbsk-Dabm'stadt,  or  the  grand- 
dnchy  of  Hesse,  a  prindpality  to  the 
W.  and  S.  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  a 
part  of  which  territory  and  that  of 
FruikfortK>n-the-Main  it  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  A 
large  tract  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainoos ;  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are 
level  and  very  fertile,  covered  with 
oom-fiekU,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
Agricnlture  and  the  wine-trade  are 
the  prindpal  occupations;  but  in 
Upper  Hesse  mining  and  cattle- 
breeding  are  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  m^ority  of  the 
KDple  are  Protestants,  and  education 
smade  great  progress  among  them 
of  late  years.  The  university  of 
Giaaien  u  attended  by  about  600  stu- 


dents. The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  two  chambers. 
Area,  3240  square  miles.    P.  852,250. 

Hild'burghausen,  a  town  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hild- 
burghausen,  now  merged  into  that  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.    Pop  42G3. 

Hof,a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
1^7. 

Hohenlin''den,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
20  miles  east  of  Munich,  where  tlie 
French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1800. 

INGOLDSTADT',  a  strongly  for- 
tified  town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Da- 
nube.   Pop.  17,684. 

JE'N  A,  a  town  in  the  g^nd-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  and 
the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Prussians  in 
1806.    Pop.6984.— 50,56  N.  11, 3tE. 

LANDAU^  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the 
Queich.    Pop.  10,061. 

Land^shut,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Isar.  The  church  of  St  Martin 
has  a  tower  450  feet  in  height .  Pop. 
14,554. 

L«ip'sic,  or  L«ip^zig,  a  flourishing 
commercial  dty  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Pleisse,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity. At  its  fairs,  which  are  the 
most  important  in  Germany,  the  sale 
of  books  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
noted  for  the  signal  defeat  which 
Napoleon  I.  sustained  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  1813.  Ilere  the  philoso- 
pher Leibnitz  was  bom  in  1646.  Pop. 
90,824.-51,  20  N.  12,  22  E. 

LiBCH''TENSTEiN,  the  Smallest  of 
the  German  principalities,  bordering 
on  Switzerland,  with  a  capital  of  the 
same  name.  It  contains  53  square 
miles.  The  reigning  prince  has  vast 
estates  in  Moravia;  his  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Pop. 
8320. 

LipPK — Lippe  and  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  two  small  principalities  in 
Westphalia.  Area,  645  square  miles. 
The  territory  is  hilly  but  fertile ;  the 
people  are  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous. The  government  in  both  states 
is  a  limited  monarchy.    Pop.  189,287. 

Lit'bkck,  one  of  the  free  cities,  on 
the  Trave,  about  10 miles  from  Travo- 
munde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
it  has  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. In  the  church  of  St  Mary 
are  a  famous  allegoiical  picture  of 
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the  Danee  of  Death  and  a  cnrionf 
utronomical  cloek.  Here  Mosheim, 
the  ecclesiasticiil  historian,  was  bom 
in  1694.    Pop.  80^27. 

Lud'wigsburg,  a  handsome  town  in 
Wnrtemberg,  near  the  Neckar,  with 
a  large  royu  palace.    Pop.  12,423. 

MAIN  or  Mayn,  a  river  formed 
by  two  streams  which  have  their 
source  in  the  N.  E.  of  Bavaria.  It 
becomes  navigable  at  Bamberg,  and, 
after  a  very  winding  coarse  through 
Bavaria,  Joins  the  Rhine  nearly  op- 
posite Mentis. 

Man'Aeim  or  Mann'Aeim,  a  fine 
elty  in  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  with  a 

falace  built  by  the  elector  palatine, 
op.  84,017.-49,  29  N.  8,  27  E. 

Mkck''lbvburo,  a  principality  N.E. 
of  Hanover,  bordering  on  Pomerania, 
and  divided  into  the  two  grand-duch- 
ies of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin  and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitx.  The  whole 
area  is  6688  square  miles,  of  which 
about  five-sixths  belong  to  Mecklen- 
hurg-Schwerin.  The  country  is  in 
great  part  a  large  sandy  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  forests  and  lakes,  and 
varied  by  a  few  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  It  yields  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  has 
excellent  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  religion  is  the  Lutheran ; 
the  government  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Pop.  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  660,618 ;  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  98,770. 

Mei''ningen,  a  neat  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Saxe-Meiningen,  situated  in  a 
valley,  on  the  Werra,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens.    Pop.  7228. 

Mentz  or  May enc«'  (6^0rm.  Mainz), 
the  MogutUiaeum  of  the  ancients,  a 
city  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite 
the  influx  of  the  Main.  It  is  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Germany.  Its 
museum  of  Roman  monuments  is 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  out  of 
Italy.  Here  Guttenberg,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  printing,  was  bom  about 
1400.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison, 
42,704.-50,  0  N.  8, 16  E. 

Mu'nich  (Germ,  Munchen),  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  con- 
taining many  edifices,  striking  me- 
morials of  the  munificence  of  its 
kings.  Here  are  a  university  and  a 
noble  gallery  of  paintings.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding  (be  suburbs,  170,688.-48,  8 
K.  11,  34  E. 
MtfritM^  A  ]*ke  in  Mecklenburg. 


NEGK'AR,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  and,  travers- 
ing Wnrtemberg  and  Baden,  falls 
into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim. 

Nu''remberg  {Germ.  Numberg),  an 
ancient  city  in  Bavaria,  situated  on 
the  Pegnitz.  Its  public  library  is 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  early  editions 
of  printed  books.  The  city  is  famed 
for  its  inventions,  particularly  that 
of  the  watch ;  and  its  churches  are 
remarkable  for  fine  specimens  of 
painted  glass.  Here  the  painter  and 
engraver  Albert  Durer  was  bom  in 
1471.    Pop.  77396.-48, 27  N.  11, 4  £. 

O'DER,  see  Pbussia,  p.  182. 

Offenbach,  a  thriving  town  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Main,  the 
chief  manufacturing  place  in  the 
grand-duchy.    Pop.  19,377. 

Ol^dkkbubo,  a  grand-dnchy  W.  of 
the  Weser,  surrounded  by  Hanover 
on  all  sides  but  the  north,  where  it 
borders  on  the  North  Sea.  It  closely 
resembles  Hanover  in  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  its  population.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Lutheran.  Area,  2420 
square  miles.    Pop.  316,622. 

Ol'denburg,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy,  on  the  Hunte,  with  a 
ducal  casUe,  several  elegant  public 
buildings,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
German  antiquities.    Pop.  2686. 

PASS'AU,  a  fortified  town  in  Ba- 
varia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube.  It  is  romantically 
situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers.    Pop.  13,888. 

Plan,  a  lake  in  Mecklenburg. 

Plau«n,  a  thriving  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  White  Elster,  with  a  royal 
castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens 
and  cottons,  and  there  is  a  royal 
pearl-fishery  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  20,606. 

Pyr'mont,  a  town  in  the  prind* 
pality  of  Waldeck,  86  miles  S.  W. 
from  Hanover,  famed  for  its  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  1260. 

RASTADT^  a  strong  town  in  Ba- 
den, on  the  Mnrg.  It  has  several 
manufactures,  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  roanydiplomaticconferences.  Pop. 
10,726. 

Ratlsbon  or  Regen8'7)urg,  an  an- 
cient city,  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube.  From 
1662  till  1806,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Diet.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
aV&etsb\ft  tnA'b.  ^Vx.  miles  distant 
\a  tkiQ  VoUiaUa,  i^%Xk.^  \>«\^&tEkKe<&l^ 
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temple,  erected  1^  Lndwig,  King  of 
BavarU,  in  1880,  for  the  reeeption  of 
itatiiee  of  distingnished  Germans. 
Fop.  a(V8Qr.— 49, 0  M.  18, 9  E. 

RsuBS,  a  territory  in  Upper  Sax- 
017,  farming  two  prindpautieB,  di- 
vided between  two  brandies  (Older 
and  Yoanger)  of  the  eame  family. 
It  contains  SM  square  miles.  The 
ialMfaitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  rearing  eattle  and  sheep.  Pop. 
131,966. 

BratUn'gen,  a  town  tn  Wnrtem- 
beiig  on  the  Edias,  with  consider^ 
aUe  trade  and  manuftctores.  Pop. 
13i781. 

BJUne,  a  large  and  beaotifti!  river, 
whteh,  rising  in  Mount  St  Qothard 
in  Switzerland,  and  passing  through 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  dhrides  Swits- 
erland  from  Oermany,aaid  afterwards 
sepsntes  Germany  from  France.  It 
flMnflows  tluroo^  theOerman  states, 
till,  passing  into  Holland,  it  diyides 
into  two  brandies(the  larger  of  which 
is  called  the  Waal)  and  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean.  Its  banks,  Ibr  a  great 
put  of  its  course,  show  an  unbroken 
BBccessiini  of  picturesque  and  beauti- 
Mscenerr. 

Bos'toef:,  the  principal  trading 
port  of  Meeklenborg-Schwerin,  situ- 
ated on  the  Wamow,  9  miles  from 
Wamemunde,  its  outport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rirer.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  com  and  wool ;  the  chief 
imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  and 
mannfiictcfed  goods.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Pop.S8^8t9.— H8N. 
12, 16  E. 

Roth'^enbnrg,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
with  an  active  trade  in  com  and  cat- 
tle.   Fop.  6694. 

Sn'dolstadt,  the  capital  of  Schwarz- 
baig^Budolstadt,  on  the  Saale,  with 
aeastle.    Fop.  6486. 

SAAL^ELD,  a  town  of  Saxe- 
Mdningen.    Pop.  17,017. 

SAXS-AL^TKNBnBO,  a  small  duchy 
on  the  W.  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
with  a  well-wooded  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory. Area,  604  square  miles.  Pop. 
141,426. 

Saxx-Co'subg-Gc'tha,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  independent  Saxon 
states,  a  duchy  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  principalities  of  Goburg 
nd  Gotha.  Area,  794  square  miles. 
It  comprises  part  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  is  in  general  fertile  and 
picturesque.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
Vaaum  states,  the  people  are  Lu- 
fbenuu;  tbejr  are  intelligent  and 


Industrions,  agricnltare  and  manu- 
factures being  in  a  flourishing  state. 
The  government  is  constitutional. 
Pop.  168,735. 

SAXS-MEiKnr'oEK,  a  duchy  con- 
sisting of  a  long  irregular  tract  be- 
tween Gotha  and  Goburg,  comprising 
part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and 
watered  by  the  Werra  and  Saale. 
Area,  968  square  miles.  Pop.,  nearly 
all  Protestants,  180,386. 

SAXs-Wsr'kAB,  a  grand-duchy  on 
the  northern  firontiers  of  the  Thurin- 
gian Forest;  it  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipalities besides  various  detached 
portions.  The  area  is  1418  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  the  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Manu&etures  have  made  little  pro- 
gress. Pop.,  nearly  all  Protestants, 
280,201. 

Sax^ovy,  the  kingdom  of,  a  terri- 
torv  encircled  by  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  contain- 
ing 5772  square  miles.  The  Erxge- 
birge  Mountains  on  its  S.  frontier  are 
rich  in  minerals,  and  its  plains  sup- 
port large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool 
of  which  rivals  the  Spanish  merino. 
Agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  a 
considerable  breadth  of  land  is  laid 
out  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  Sax- 
ony is  distinguished  for  its  mines,  as 
well  as  for  its  manu&cturcs  of  linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  lace.  The 
Saxons,  nearly  all  Lutherans,  are  per- 
haps the  most  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people  in  Germany.  The 
university  of  Leipsic  is  the  principal 
seminary.  The  constitution  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  with  two  repre- 
sentative chambers.    Pop.  2,423,401. 

ScHWABZ'BUBO-RunoLSTADT',  and 

SOHWABZ^BUBG-SOKDEBSHAU'SEK,     3 

small  principalities  intermingled 
with  the  Saxon  states.  Area,  676 
square  miles.  Timl>er  and  minerals 
are  the  principal  products.  P.  142,628. 

Schwe'rin,  Lake,  in  Mecklenburg. 

Schwe'rin,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  lake.  Pop. 
25,053.-53,  37  N.  11,  80  E. 

Sondershau'sen,  the  capital  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  5873. 

Spire  (G^«nn.  Speyer),  the  ancient 
Noviomagus,    a    town    of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Rhine.    la 
the  German  Diet,  held  Yvei«  Vn.  W2d. 
the  reformers  entered  Vh8ilc«\&\^teAAia 
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protest  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  emperor  which  procured  them 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Pop. 
14,806. 

Strelitz,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  composed  of  Old  and 
New  Strelitz,  a  mile  distant  £rom 
each  other.    Fop.  8301. 

Stntf  gard,  the  capital  of  Wartem- 
berg,  finely  situated  on  the  Nesen- 
bach,  near  its  Junction  with  the 
Neckar.  In  the  royal  library  is  a 
collection  ofl2/)00  Bibles,  comprising 
editions  of  every  age  and  country. 
Pop.  76,781.-48,46  N.  9, 11  E. 

TU'BINGEN,  a  city  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.    Pop.  7600. 

ULH,  a  strong  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  situated  on  the  Danube,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Iller,  in  a  rich' 
and  beautiful  plain.  Its  cathedral  is 
a  noble  structure  416  feet  long,  with 
a  tower  337  feet  high.  Pop.  24,739.— 
48,  23  N.  9, 69  E. 

VISTULA.   SeePBUBSiAfP.  183. 

'WALa)ECK-  a  principality  con- 
sisting of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  N.  W.  of  Uesse-Cassel, 
and  of  the  principality  of  Pyrmont, 
on  the  W.  of  Brunswick.  Area,  466 
square  miles.  About  a  third  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  beech ;  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Population,  nearly  all  Protestants, 
56,809. 

Wei'mar,  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  finely  situated  on  the  Ilm. 
It  has  long  held  a  high  rank  as  a 
scat  of  literature,  through  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  ducal  family.  Pop. 
14.794.-60, 59  N.  11, 20  E. 

Weser.    See  Prussia,  p.  183. 

Wis'mar,  a  seaport  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.    It 


has  considerable  trade  in  shipbaild- 
ing.    Pop.  13,681. 

Wol'fenbuttel,  a  city  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Ocker.  It  has  a  public  library, 
containing  some  of  Luther's  manii- 
scripts     Pop.  9333. 

Worms,  an  ancient  city  in  Hrase* 
Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  diet  held  here,  in 
1621,  Luther  was  excommunicated. 
Pop.  11,988. 

WuK'TBHBBBa,  the  kingdom  o^ 
has  Baden  on  the  W.  and  Bavaria 
on  the  E.  Its  area  is  7640  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Neckar 
from  8.  to  N.,  and  by  the  Danube 
firom  W.  to  E.,  its  western  firontier 
being  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  exi>orts  large  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce. 
Salt  is  the  principal  mineral  product, 
and  the  extensive  forests  supply  vast 
stores  of  valuable  timber.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Lu- 
therans, the  remainder  being  Roman- 
catholics  and  Jews;  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intelligence,  in- 
dustry, and  morality.  There  is  a 
university  at  Tubingen,  and  schools 
of  all  kinds  are  numerous.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy 
Pop.  1,778,479. 

Wurs'burg,  a  strong  town  in  Ba- 
varia, delightftilly  situated  on  the 
Main.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1403.  Pop.  42,186.-49. 
46  N.  9,  56  E. 

Z£RBST,'a  town  in  Anhalt.  Pop. 
11,441. 

Zittau^  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Neisse.    Pop.  16,628. 

Zwickau^  a  town  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulda,  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  hosiery.  P.  24,609. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE 


Is  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Poland ;  W.  by 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  S.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and 
Turkej;  E,  by  Turkey  and  Russia.    It  contains  236,311 
fiqaare  XDileB.    Its  population  i&^^,b^'^)^^^. 
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Ckmntxies.  Chief  Towni. 

Aichdnchj  of  Austria. ...YiEinrA,  Linz,  Stejer. 

Balzbm^ Salzburg. 

Styria Grats. 

Oirinthia ; Klaeenfiirt,  Yillach. 

Gamiola LaTbaoh. 

Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg  ....Innsbmck,  Trent,  Botzen. 

Bohemia. Pragae,  Beiohenbergi  Eger,  Koniggratz. 

HoraTia Bronn,  Olmutz,  Aiuterlitz. 

Silesia. Troppan,  Tesohen.  ^ 

Galicia  and  Lodomeria...LemDerig,  Brody,  Cracow. 

Bnkowina Czemowitz. 

Dalmatia Zara,  Spalatro,  Ragnsa. 

Hungary Bada,  Pesthi  Presbnrg,  Komorn,  Schem- 

nitz,  Tokay,  Debreczin. 

Croatia  and  Sclavonia ....  Agram,  Essek. 

Transylvania KJaosenbnrg,  Hermanstadt,  Kronstadt. 

Hilitary  Frontiers Karlstadt,  Peterwardein,  Semlin,Yer8etz. 

Mountains.  —  Carpathian  Mountains,  Sudetic  Moun- 
tainB,  RhsBtian  or  Tyrolese  Alps. 

Lakes. — ^Zirknitz,  Neusiedler  See,  Balaton  Lake  or 
Flatten  See. 

RiYERS. — ^The  Dannbe,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Inn, 
Drave,  Save,  March  or  Morava,  Theiss,  Maros;  —  the 
Elbe,  Moldau,  Dniester. 


EEMARKS. 

The  Austrian  Empire  extends  from  42°  lO'  to  51°  N.  lat., 
and  from  9"*  35  to  26°  30'  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  E.  to  W., 
is  860  miles ;  its  breadth,  ezclusiYe  of  Dalmatia,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  480  miles. 

The  Austrian  dominions,  enlarged  by  the  successive  acquisi- 
tions of  centuries,  embrace  countries  as  various  in  their  natural 
properties  as  their  inhabitants  are  different  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  national  character.  The  German  territory  is  almost 
everywhere  mountainous,  especially  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola.  Hungary  is  level,  except  towards  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Galicia,  though  it  contains  sandy  tracts,  is,  next 
to  Hungary,  the  chief  granary  of  the  Austrian  states.  Silesia^ 
Ijring  to  the  west  ofOaJicia,  abounds  in  pasture  and  to^i* 
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In  Hungary  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  soathem 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  the  summer  is  hotter,  and  the  winter 
more  severe.  The  soil  in  the  south  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture, 
yields  com  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  not  only  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  of  those  of  the  north,  where  the  land  is  in 
many  places  occupied  by  vast  heaths  and  sandy  plains.  That 
part  of  Hungary  which  is  sheltered  by  the  Carpathians  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wine  called  Tokay. 

Except  in  their  more  elevated  regions,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria  have  a  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  are  rich  in  com  and  wine. 

Few  countries  can  vie  with  Austria  in  mineral  wealth. 
At  Kremnitz  and  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  there  are  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  surrounding  district  abounds  in 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum ;  there  is  tin  in  Bohemia , 
and  Hungary  is  the  only  territory  in  which  the  true  opal  has 
been  found.  The  iron  and  native  steel  of  Caiinthia  and  Styria 
are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  in 
Camiola,  are,  next  to  those  of  Spain,  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  The  tract  of  Galicia  which  borders  upon  the  Carpa- 
thian range,  yields  copper,  iron,  and  lead;  and  at  Wieliczka, 
near  Cracow,  there  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt. 

In  agriculture  and  commerce  Austria  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  more  western  states  of  Europe ;  and  her  manufactures 
are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  considering  the  resources 
of  her  territory.  Her  trade  is  in  some  measure  necessarily 
limited  by  the  small  extent  of  her  seacoast ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  on  the  Danube  and  the  Italian  lakes,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  by  the  Vienna  Canal, 
and  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by  Ludwig's  Canal — ^together 
with  the  numerous  railways  which  now  connect  almost  all  the 
Austrian  territories  with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbouring 
countries — ^must  speedily  open  new  fields  of  commerdal  enter- 
prise. In  Vienna  there  are  manufactures  of  silk,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  silver-plate,  cloths,  stuffs,  linens,  mirrors,  and  porcelain. 
Bohemia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  glass,  linen,  and  paper. 

The  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  which  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  composed  are  united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  head  of  which  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
1804,  abandoning  his  former  style  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  the  Romans.    In  1866,  the  Emperor  Francis- 
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Joseph  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prassia, 
to  resign  the  title  of  head  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
was  excluded  from  interfering  in  the  politics  of  Qermany 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  provinces.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was,  with  great  pomp  and  antique  ceremony, 
crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  Austria  became  a  bipartite 
state,  consisting  of  a  German  monarchy  and  Magyar  kingdom, 
each  possessing  its  own  laws,  its  own  parliament,  and  its  own 
ministers.  The  main  feature  in  the  constitution  of  German 
Austria  is  a  double  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Provincial 
Diets,  representing  the  various  countries  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  Central  Diet,  called  the  Reichsrath  or  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  Hungary,  the  power  of  legislation  is  also  vested  in 
two  great  representative  bodies,  viz.,  the  County  Meetings 
and  the  Diet  or  Parliament.  The  German  population  of  the 
empire  is  nearly  12,000,000 ;  there  are  upwards  of  5,000,000 
of  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  more  than  15,000,000  of  Sola- 
Tonians  and  other  races,  and  1,000,000  of  Jews.  The  public 
schools  are  classed  into  elementary  and  national  schools,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  gjrmnasia,  and  classical  schools.  There 
are  seven  universities,  namely,  those  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Lem- 
berg,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innsbruck,  and  Pesth.  The  military 
force  of  Austria  in  time  of  peace  is  236,000  men ;  its  navy  is 
insignificant.  The  yearly  revenue  is  estimated  at  ^42,000,000, 
and  the  public  debt  at  £334,000,000  sterling. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic;  but  other 
sects  of  Christians  are  tolerated.  The  manners  of  the  Aus- 
trians  differ  little  from  those  of  their  German  neighbours ;  but 
in  general  information  they  are  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Saxony.  Few  names  of  any  celebrity  adorn  the  literary  an- 
nals of  Austria. 

XXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  countries  does  it  contain  ?  What 
are  the  chief  tovms  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  ?  In  Bohemia  ? 
In  Moravia?    In  Galicia?    In  Ulyria?    In  Hungary?    In  Tran- 

Srlvania?  In  Dalmaiia?  Name  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the 
vers. 

Where  are  Essek,  Olmutz,  Trent,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Ansterlitz, 
Kionstadt,  Lemberg,  Tokay,  Prague,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Presburg? 
ete.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Maros, — of  the  Save,— of  the  Elbe, — 
of  the  March,— of  the  Theiss,  etc    Where  is  Platten  See?  etc 

Between  what  desrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Austrian 
Entire  sitoated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the 
geaersl  aspect  of  its  German  territory?  What  is  the  general  aspect 
of  Himgary  and  Galicia?     What  is  remarkable  in  the  olhnate 
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of  Hnngarj  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ?  With  what  is  the 
soil  occupied  in  many  parts  of  the  north  ?  What  part  of  Hungary 
is  favonrahle  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  ?  What  celebrated  wine 
does  it  produce  ?  What  kind  of  climate  prevails  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  archduchy  of  Austria?  in  what  productions  are 
those  countries  rich  ?  Is  Austria  rich  in  mineral  wealth  ?  Where 
are  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  found  ?  What  precious 
mineral  is  found  in  Hungary  alone  ?  For  what  metals  are  Carinthia 
and  Styria  particular! v  noted?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  loria?  What  metals  are  found  in  Galicia? 
What  remarkable  mines  are  wrought  at  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow  ? 

What  is  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in 
Austria?  Are  there  many  canals  and  railways  in  the  covntry? 
What  are  the  principal  manufactures  in  Vienna  ?  For  what  manu- 
&ctures  is  Bohemia  noted  ? 

When  was  Austria's  political  influence  excluded  from  Germany? 
When  was  the  Emperor  crowned  King  of  Hungary  ?  What  is  the 
present  form  of  government  in  Austria  and  Hungary  ?  How  many 
(Germans  are  there  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ?  How  many  Bfag- 
yars  ?  How  many  Italians  ?  How  man^  Sclavonians  ?  How  are 
the  different  schools  classified  ?  What  is  the  number  of  the  uni- 
versities? At  what  number  is  the  military  force  of  Austria  com- 
puted ?  To  what  sum  does  its  yearly  revenue  amount  ?  What  is 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Austria  ?  By  what  peculiarities  are  the 
manners  of  the  Austrians  characterized  ?  Do  the  literary  annals 
of  Austria  present  many  celebrated  names? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A'GR  AM,  a  strong  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Croatia,  near  the  Sare.  Pop. 
16,900.-46'  62^  N.  lat.  16*  C  E.  long. 

Ar^ad,  a  strong  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  with 
a  great  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Pop. 
26,959. 

Aus^terlitz,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
where  Napoleon  I.  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  1806.  Pop. 
8300. 

Aus'tria,  the  archduchy  o^  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  is  divided  by  the  river 
Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 
Extent,  12,800  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,661,872. 

BALDEN,  a  town  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  baths.    Pop.  8760. 

Ban'at  (The)  of  Temes,  a  district 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Maros.   Pop.,  includ- 
Sng  the  voivodat   of  Servia,  with 
which  it  ia  nnited,  1,532,261.    Part 
4^ the  Btaukt,  with  a  pop.  of  890,068, 
iv  iiBcf Bded  in  tbe  Military  FnmUetti. 


BIeyl)erg,  a  town  in  Carinthia, 
noted  for  its  lead-mines.    Pop.  2255. 

Bohe'mia,  the  kingdom  of,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Austrian  Empire,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  rich  in  mineral  products. 
Extent,  20,060  square  miles.  Pop. 
6,069,125. 

Bofzen  or  Bolsa'no,  a  fine  town 
of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Eisach.  "Pop. 
10,172. 

Braz^za,  the  largest  island  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  15,495. 

Brir'en,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rienz  and  the  Eis- 
ach.   Pop.  8189. 

Broody,  a  town  in  Galicia,  with 
considerable  commerce.  Pop.  18,48^ 
of  whom  five-sixths  are  Jews. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  on 
the  Schwarza.  Its  manufactures  and 
trade  are  extensive  Pop.  58,809. — 
49, 11  N.  16,  86  E. 

Bu^da  or  O'fen,  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
u\>e.   1\.  \&  t«aio\x%  iox  Vt&  baths,  and 

Pop.  B6,'Ma.— «,»'&.Vi,^'a. 
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Bnd^weiB,  a  fortified  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  tiie  Moldan,  with  flourish- 
ing manufactures.    Pop.  14,811. 

Bi^owi'^na,  the  duchy  of,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the 
8.  E.  of  Galicia.  Extent,  4014  square 
miles.    Pop.  601,038. 

CATO  D'lSTRIA,  a  seaport  of 
Istria,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge.    Pop.  6800. 

Carin^thia  and  Camiola,  two 
duchies  forming  the  more  important 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  The 
lead-mines  of  Carinthia  and  the 
quicksilver-mines  of  Camiola  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
Extent,  7832  square  miles.  Pop. 
800,000;  viz.  Carinthia  340,456,  Car- 
niola  468,941. 

CarlslHtd,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situ- 
ated in  a  charming  valley,  watered 
by  the  Tepel.  Its  hot  baths  are 
among  the  most  famous  in  Europe. 
Fbp.2000. 

Cari»a''thian  Mountains,  a  range 
which  extends  above  600  miles,  from 
the  N.  W.  border  of  Hungary  to  the 
Duiube  on  the  firontier  of  Wallachia. 
It  separates  Hungary  from  Mora- 
via, Galicia,  and  the  Bukowina; 
and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  The  mountains,  to  the 
height  of  8600  feet,  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
beech.  The  most  elevated  peak, 
Bnska,  is  9912  feet  high. 

Catta'ro,  a  strong  seaport  near  the 
8.  extremity  of  Dalmatia,  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  8000.— 42,  27  N.  18,  46  E. 

Comom.    See  Komom. 

Cra^cow  or  Krakow,  a  grand- 
duchy  of  Galicia;  it  was  for  some 
time  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  but, 
in  1846,  was  incorporated  with  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

Cra'cow,  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is 
situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  left 
iMmk  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  tlie  seat 
of  a  university,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
where  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned,  and  where  many  of  their 
tombs  are  pi-eserved.  Pop.  41,806,  of 
whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.— 50, 3  N. 
19,56£. 

Croa'tia  and  Sclavo'^nia,  the  king- 
dom of,  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
iff  Aastria.    It  has  Hungary  and 
BtjrrlM  to  the  north,  lUjrria  and  the 


Adriatic  to  the  west,  and  Dalmatia 
and  Turkey  to  the  south.  Pop. 
941,630.  Part  of  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia,  with  a  pop.  of  674,864,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Military  Frontiers. 

Czer'nowitz  or  Tcner'nowitz,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  Bukowina, 
on  the  Pruth.    Pop.  26,346. 

DALMA'TIA,  the  kingdom  of,  a 
province  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It 
consists  of  a  long  strip  of  mainland 
and  numerous  islands  along  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Almost  its 
whole  surface  is  covered  by  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  The  islands  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  are  also  mountainous; 
their  chief  products  are  timber,  wine, 
oil,  figs,  and  com.  Area,  12,850  square 
miles.    Pop.  437,788. 

Dan'ube.    See  Germany,  p.  190. 

DebreCzin,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  E.  of  the  Theiss,  with  various 
manufactures  and  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  anumerously  attended 
Calvinistic  college.  Pop.  36,283.— 
47,  82  N.  21,  38  E. 

Dnies'ter.    See  Bussia,  p.  169. 

Drave,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Tyrol,  flows  through  Carinthia 
and  Styria,  separates  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  i^om  Hungary,  and  joins 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

E'GER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Here  Wal- 
lensteln  was  assassinated  ia  1634. 
Pop.  11,500. 

Elbe.    See  Prussia,  p.  179. 

Ens  or  Enns,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  the  duchy  of  Salzburg, 
divides  the  archduchy  of  Austria  in- 
to the  two  provinces,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower,  and  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Erlau',  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  W.  of  the  Theiss,  with  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  18,150.-47,  56 
N.  20,  24  E. 

Ess^'ek  or  Eszek^  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town,  the  capital  of  Sclavonia, 
situated  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  13,250. 
—45,  30  N.  18,  42  E. 

FlU'ME,a  seaport  with  a  territory 
of  132  square  miles,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero ;  it  is  a  free  port, 
and  foimerly  possessed  an  extensive 
trade,  which  has  now  greatly  de- 
clined. P.  13,800.-45,  20  N.  14, 26  E. 
GALI'CIA  and  Lodome'ria,  the 
kingdom  of,  the  north-eastern  prov- 
ince of  the  Austrian  Empire,  sepa- 
rated from  Hungary  by  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains.  Ag\\c\i\\A\\^  \% 
in  a  low  state*,  and,  m«kTvvLl%fi\.\i\^%« 
though  gradually  e^tBTi^vtts,«iXft^V\W 
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on  a  confined  scale.  The  foreign  trade 
is  very  limited.  Extent,  30,157  square 
miles.'  Pop.,  with  Cracow,  6,004,470. 

Gor^tz  or  Gorz,  a  town  on  the  Is- 
onzo,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  Here  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  in  1836.    Pop.  10,000. 

Gradis^ca,  a  town  on  the  Isonzo, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name. 

Gran,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Fop., 
including  the  suburbs,  8544. 

Gratz,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Stjrria,  on  the  Muhr;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Fop.  6^176.— 
47,  4  N.  16,  27  E. 

Grosswar'dein,  a  strong  city  of 
Hungary  on  the  Koros.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  22,000. 

HERMAN'STADT,  the  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  same  nvne 
(sometimes  also  called  the  Saxon- 
land)  in  Transylvania,  situated  on 
the  Szeben.    Pop.  16,688. 

Hun'gary,  the  kingdom  of,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  but  least  known 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  area  is 
69,325  square  miles,  beingnearly  one- 
third  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Pop. 
10,667,590,  of  whom  about  one-hsdf 
are  Magyars,  a  fourth  Sclavonians, 
and  less  tlian  a  fourth  Germans. 

IIKRIA,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Camiola,  with  valuable  mines  of 
quicksilver.    Pop.  5000. 

Iglau^  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  con- 
siderable manu&ctures  of  woollens. 
Fop.  16,500.-49,  23  N.  16,  36  E. 

IIIyr'ia,the  kingdom  of,  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  com- 
prehends the  duchies  of  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  the  couaties  of  Goritz 
and  Gradisca,  the  Margrarate  of 
Istria,  and  the  city  and  territory  of 
Trieste.  Itis  a  mountainous  country, 
with  fertile  valleys,  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth — quicksilver,  copper, 
iron,  silver,  marble,  jasper,  and  gar- 
nets. The  most  important  maniuao- 
tures  are  those  of  copper,  iron,  and 
steel ;  the  commerce  consists  chiefly 
of  the  transit-trade  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  Extent,  10^940  square 
miles. 

Inn,  a  river  which  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, crosses  the  Tyrol,  and,  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  joins  the  Danube 
stPassaa, 
Inag'ltrack,  the  capital  of  the  Ty- ,_  .      .  ,      _^,  ^ 

fo^on  the  Inn,  on  the  direct  route  \    ilLl^caotli<s»r^*.,^A^«t''<V!&^ 


flmn  Germany  to  Italy.  It  stands 
in  one  (tf  the  most  beautifol  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  14,524.-47, 16  N. 
11,  24  £. 

Is'tria,  the  Margravate  ot  ft  pen- 
insula between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
and  the  Quamero  Isles.  Pop.  232,909. 

JAR^OSLAW,  a  town  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  San,  with  an 
imperial  cloth  manufactory.  P.  7000. 

KARLS'BURG,  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  Maros,  with  a  strong 
fortress.    Pop.  6239. 

Karrstadt,  a  strong  town  of  Croa- 
tia, on  the  Kulpa.    Pop.  6000. 

Kets^emet,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  30,434.-46, 66  N.  19, 44  E. 

Kla'genfttrt  or  Cla^'genfiirt,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on 
theGlan.    Pop.  14,479. 

Klan'senburg,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
sylvania^ beautifully  situated  on  the 
Little  Szamos.  Here  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  a  noted  king  of  Hungary,  was 
bom  in  1443.    Pop.  20,500. 

Komom'  or  Comom^  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Waag.    Pop.  12,160. 

Ko'niggratz,  a  fortified  town  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe.  Near  it  was 
fought  .the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
which  closed  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Pmssia  in  1866.  Pop.  6200. 

Krem'nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.    Pop.  6176. 

Kron'stadt,  a  strong  town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Transylvania,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manu&ctures*  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  26,826.-46, 40 
N.  25, 34  E. 

LAY'^AC^  the  capitol  of  the 
duchy  of  Carmola,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  great  transit- 
trade  between  Germany  and  Trieste. 
Pop.  20,747*— 46, 2  N.  14, 80  E. 

Lemlwrg,  the  capital  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  Peltew ;  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  univenity,  and  has  a 
thriving  trade.  Fop.  70,384.— 49,  63 
N.  24,  2  £. 

Linz,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Pop., including  the  saborbs, 
27,628.-48, 18  N.  14, 18  E. 

Lis'sa  and  Leslna,  two  fhiitful 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic. 
Po5.VI,1«a. 
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rifles  In  the  lofty  Sehneeberg.  at  the 
lanction  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  flows  S.  throtfgh  Moravia, 
separates  the  archdnchv  of  Austria 
fram  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  above  Presbui^. 

Maros',  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  E. 
border  of  Trancnrlvania,  fwms  the 
boundary  of  the  Banat,  and  falls  into 
iheTheiss. 

Mele'da,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  andent  Melita.  Fop. 
1000. 

Military  Frontiers,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try whidi  extends  fh>m  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bnkowina,  between  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Croatia,  Sdavonia,  the  Banat 
and  Transylvsnia  on  one  sid&  and 
fliose  of  Turkey  on  the  other,  form- 
ing Uie  defensive  barrier  of  the  Aus- 
tlan  ^npire  on  the  south.  Area, 
18^166  square  miles.    F^.  1,111,014. 

Miskolz^,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  W.  of  Uie  Theiss,  in  a  rich  wine 
and  com  country.  Fop.  36,000.-48, 
7  N.  20^  47  E. 

Moldau^  a  rivo:  of  Bohemia,  which 
flows  northward  and  joins  the  Elbe 
below  Prague. 

Mora'via,  the  Margravate  of;  a 

Covlnce  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
tween  Hungary  and  Bohemia:  it 
has  large  and  flourishing  manorao- 
tnres  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton, 
with  a  great  transit-trade.  Extent, 
10^23  square  miles.     Pop.  1,988,324. 

Mnr  or  MnAr,  a  river  which  flows 
dbongh  Styria,  and  Joins  the  Drave 
in  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
Peterwurdein :  it  has  a  considerable 
timde  with  Turkey.    Fop.  10,000. 

Neu'siedler  See,  a  salt-water  lake 
In  the  W.  of  Hungary ;  it  is  24  miles 
kmg  and  about  10  broad. 

VeafBcMf  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
fhe  Gran,  with  valuable  copper- 
ndnes  in  its  vicinity.  Fop.,  includ- 
hig  the  suburbs,  10,000. 

OEa>ENBURG,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Meusiedler  lake.  Pop. 
^fiOO.— 47, 41  N.  16. 88  £. 

OVmutz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
rirer  March.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  univen^ty.  Pop. 
15/)00. 

FEST^  a  handsome  city  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda, 
wlm  wliSch  itis  connected  by»  bridge 
e£b(mtB  aad  by  s  atup&uion  bridge. 


It  has  a  university  richly  endowed, 
and  commands  a  great  inland  trade. 
Pop.  131,706.-47,  30  N.  19, 4  E. 

Peterwar^dein,  a  strong  town,  the 
capital  of  Sdavonia,  on  the  Danube. 
Here  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  signally  defeated  the  Turks 
in  1716.    Fop.  6700. 

Pil'sen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Beraun,  with  flourish- 
ing tnde  and  manu£Eictures.  Fop. 
14,269. 

Plat^ten  See  or  Lake  BaKaton,  in 
the  S.W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long, 
and  firom  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish 
of  peculiar  species  abound  in  its 
waters. 

Porten,  St,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  86  miles  W. 
firom  Vienna.    Pop.  6800. 

Prague,  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldan,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautiful  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  founded  in  1848^ 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  Here  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  died  in  1601.  Pop.  142,688.— 
60, 6  N.  14,  26  E. 

Pres'burg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, and  still  the  place  where  its 
kings  are  crowned,  it  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  overlooking  a 
vast  plain,  watered  by  the  Danube. 
Pop.  43,863.-48, 10  N.  17,  8  E. 

Pros'nitz,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Moravia,  13  miles  S.  W.  from  01- 
mutz.    Fop.  10,800. 

RAAB,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near 
the  Junction  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube.    Fop.  18,000. 

Ragu'sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic.  Pop.  21,705.-42, 38  N. 
lajE. 

ReicA'enberg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Neisse ;  it  has  cloth 
and  other  manu&ctures.  Pop.  1&854. 

Bovere'do,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a  strong 
castle.    Pop.  8000. 

SALZ'BURG,  the  duchy  of,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Ex- 
tent, 2752  square  miles.   P.  146,769. 

Salz'burg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,finely  situated  on  the  Salzach, 
amid  romantic  scenery.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Mozart  was  bom  in 
1766.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous 
salt-mines  of  HaWeUi.  ¥0^.  VI  ^. 

San,  a  rlTer  of  Qii;&c\i^  '«^\!&\iT\a«& 
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in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
floiring  N. W.  faUa  into  the  Vistula, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  a  large  riverirhich  rises  near 
Yillach  in  Carinthia,  flows  through 
Croatia,  sepurates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  £&llsinto  the  Danul>e  at 
Belgrade. 

Sehem^nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hungary,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  mining  school.  P.  13,644. 
—48, 27  N.  18, 60  E. 

Schwatz,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  with  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  4628. 

Sclavo^nia  and  Croa'tia,  the  king- 
dom of,  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria.  Extent,  8643  ^uare 
miles.    Pop.  876,009. 

Semlin,  a  fortified  town  of  Sc^a- 
Tonia,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  the  principal  en- 
trepdt  of  the  trade  between  Austria 
and  Turkey.    Pop.  12,978. 

Ser^via,thevoivodat  of,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Austria.  P«p., 
including  the  Banat  with  which  it  is 
united,  1,632,251. 

Sile'sia,  the  duchy  of^  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Extent,  1982 
square  miles.    Pop.  683,408. 

Spal'atro  or  SpaVato,  a  seaport  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
ancient  Salo^na  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  Pop.  16,784. — 
43,  31  N.  16,  26  E. 

Stem'berg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Galicia,  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  hosiery.    P.  12,666. 

Btey^er,  a  town  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  on  the  Ens,  with  large 
Iron-works  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,762. 

Stuhlweiss'enburg,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  Lake  Balaton,  with  large 
manufactures  and  cattle -markets. 
Pop.  18,399. 

Sty'ria,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  between  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  and  Croatia. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
extensively  reared,  and  mining  is 
the  principal  branch  of  industry. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  oak, 
beech,  and  pine.  Extent,  8656  square 
miles.    Pop,  1,280,196. 

Sudetlc  Mountains,  a  semicircular 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
separates  Austria  from  Saxony  and 
Prussia;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Erzgebii'ge  and  the 


Riesengebirge,  {.«.,  the  Ore  and   ^ 
Giant  Mountains. 

iSiege'din,  a  town  of  Hungarsr,  ^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  tH-  * 
Maros.    It  is  a  place  of  considerabX^ 
manufacturing  and  commercial  iB^^ 
portance.     Pop.  62,700.-46,  17  !• -^ 
20, 10  E. 

TARNO^OL,  a  town  of  Galietii^ 
on  the  Sered.    Pop.  17,310. 

Tem'eswar,   the   capital   of    th» 
Banat    It  is  situated  on  the  Bega- 
Canal,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Pop. 
22,607. 

Tes'chen,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia, . 
on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  6400. 

Theiss  (Teess)  a  large  river  of 
Hungary,  formed  by  two  streams, 
the  Black  and  White  Theiss.  After 
a  S.  course  of  500  miles,  it  flows  into 
the  Danube  below  Peterwardein,  and 
is  navigable  almost  to  its  sourcOi  <Hi 
the  borders  of  Galicia. 

TAere'sienstadt  or  TAeresiano^pol, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  Banat,  situated  on  a  wide 
plain.  Pop.63,499.— 46, 6  N.  19, 42  E. 

Tokay^,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  costly  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6712. 

Top-litz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Bohemia,  fkmous  for  its  hotlMitiiB. 
Pop.  6854. 

Transylva'nia,fjie  grand-duchy  of, 
a  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
to  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Its  mhieml 
produce  is  a  great  source  of  wealth: 
there  are  numerous  gold-mines,  and 
almost  every  stream  is  auriferous. 
Extent,  21,160  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,052,292. 

Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Adige.  It  is  the  Tridentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  famous  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Roman-catholic  prelates,  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  held  here  from 
1545  to  1563,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Reformation.  Pop. 
14,347.-46,  4  N.  11, 10  E. 

Trieste'  or  Triest^the  ancient  Ter- 
ffeate,  a  maritime  city,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  lUyria,  situated  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  ttee 
port,  with  extensive  commerce.  Pop. 
65,874.— 45,  38  N.  13,  46  E. 

Troppau',  a  fortified  town,  the  cap- 
ital of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa.    Pop. 
13,861. 
Tyrol'  and  Yor'arlberg,  the  princely 
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eoanty  of,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  Ijning  between  Venetia  and 
Bararia,  and  traversed  in  its  whole 
extent  by  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  It 
has  a  great  transit-trade  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  Extent,  10,981 
square  miles.    Pop.  873,816. 

VERSETZ'  orWerschltz",  a  town 
in  the  Banat,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  19,087. 

ViKifNA  (Germ.  Wien),  the  an- 
cient Vindobona,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university,  founded  in  1365.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  and  picturesque 
country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
small  but  rapid  streams,  the  Wien 
and  the  Alster.    Pop.,  including  the 


suburbs,  etc.,  678,525.-48,  12  N.  16, 
23  E. 

WIELICZ'KA,  a  town  of  Galicia, 
near  which  are  the  most  extensive 
salt-mines  in  the  world.    Pop.  4600. 

ZA'RA,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  18,626.-44,  7  N,  15, 14  E. 

Zirk'nitz,  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
duchy  of  Cavniola,  in  Illyria.  It  is 
surrounded  by  limestone  heights,  and 
contains  18  subterraneous  cavities, 
through  which  its  waters,  at  certain 
seasons,  disappear. 

Zom^or,a  town  in  the  Banat,  near 
the  Franz  Canal,  with  a  large  trade 
in  com  and  cattle.    Fop.  22,436. 


ASIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  River  Ural,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus  Mountains, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  S. 
by  th^  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  is  estimated  at  about  18  million  square 
miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  798  millions. 
Prevailing  Races, — the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Persians. 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Turkey  in  Asia. Smyrna,  Aleppo,    Damascng,  Jerusalem, 

Bagdad. 

Arabia Mecca,  Medina,  Mocha. 

Persia Teherap,  Ispahan,  Shiraz. 

^4lrn!!:!.*.^.^!!!:}cal'«l.  Cand.har,  Herat,  KeUt. 
Hindostan  or  India Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Benares. 

Eastern  or  Indo-Chi- J'^*"^****"*  ^5°'g®  S^T»»  Singapore,  Ama- 
nese Peninsula......!     rapoora,  Ava,    Bankok,    flu^,    Kesho, 

«>«  xoiuuDuia         ^     Saigon,  Panomping. 

Chinese  Empire : 

China Pekin,  Nankin,  Canton. 

Tibet Lassa,  Teshoo  Lomboo. 

Mongolia.... Oorga,  Maimatchin. 

Manchooria. .....Moukden,  Kirin-Oola,  Newchwang. 

Corea King-ki-tao. 

Eastern  Torkestan Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khoten  or  Ilchi. 

Turkestan Bokhara,  Samarcand. 

Asiatic  Sossia. Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  Tiflls,  Turkestan,  Tash- 

kend. 
Japan Jeddo,  Miaco,  NangasakL 
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Islands.  —  Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Molnccas  or  Spice  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Formosa,  Japan  Islands,  Saghalien. 

Mountains. — Ural,  Altai,  Aldan,  Thian-shan,  Kuen- 
lan,  Himalaya,  Hindoo -Koosh,  the  Ghants,  Caucasus, 
Ararat,  Taurus,  Lebanon,  Sinai,  Horeb. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.  —  Red  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Persian 
Gulf^  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Martaban,  Chinese  Sea, 
Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan, 
Gulf  of  Tartary,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Sea  of  Eamtschatka, 
Gulfs  of  Anadir  and  Obi,  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral. 

Straits. — Babelmandeb,  Ormuz,  Palk^s  Strait,  Malac- 
ca,  Sunda,  Macassar,  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  Behring^s  Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Eamtschatka,  Corea,  Malay. 

Capes.  —  Severe  or  North-east  Cape,  Baba,  Eas  al 
Had,  Mussendom,  Comorin,  Negrais,  Romania,  Cam- 
bodia, Lopatka,  East  Cape. 

Rivers.  —  Ob  or  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  Amoor  or 
Saghalien,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Maykiang,  Saluen, 
Irrawady,  Brahmapootra,  Ganges,  Indus,  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Eur,  Jordan. 

Lakes. — Baikal,  Balkash  or  Tengiz,  Dead  Sea. 

REMARKS. 

Asia  extends  from  1"  20'  to  78"  25'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26**  to 
190°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Islands  of  Japan,  on  tiie  parallel  of  40",  is  about  6000  miles ; 
its  breadth,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Malacca  to  Cape  Severo 
in  Sibeha,  is  about  5400  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  containing  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Every  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil  occurs  in  this  vast 
region.  It  is  watered  by  magnijBcent  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  stupendous  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Himalaya  chain, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

In  many  respects  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Here  man  was  created,  and  hence  proceeded  the  tide 
of  population  which  spread  in  time  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  theatre  as  well  of  all  the  grand  dispensations  by 
wbicb  Qod  prepared  the  world  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
as  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  "hy  wVAc^  oxn  ^V\<^'\xt  ^RRfsasL- 
plisbed  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  honndaries  of  Asia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Name  the  priu- 
eipal  conntries  which  it  contains.  What  are  their  chief  towns  ? 
Name  the  chief  islands  of  Asia,  and  point  them  out  on  the  map. 
Name  the  principal  mountains,  and  trace  them  on  the  map.  Name 
and  point  out  tne  seas  and  gulfs.  What  are  the  chief  straits  ? 
Point  them  out.  Name  and  point  out  the  capes.  What  are  the 
principal  rivers  ?  Trace  their  course.  What  are  the  chief  lakes  ? 
Where  are  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Turkestan,  China,  Asiatic 
Russia,  Japan  ?  etc.  What  is  the  capital  of  Hindostan  ?  Of  Tibet  ? 
Of  Corea  ?    Of  Persia  ?    Of  China  ?  etc. 

Where  are  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Cyprus,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Japan  Islands  ?  etc.  Where  are  Mount  Caucasus,  Lebanon, 
Taurus,  Horeb,  Ararat,  the  Altai  Mountains,  Sinai  ?  etc.  Where 
are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Persian  Gulf^  Arabian  Sea, 
Yellow  S^  Caspian  Sea?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  of  La  Perouse,  of  Behring,  of 
Malacca,  Babelmandeb  ?  etc.  Where  are  Cape  Comorin,  Negrais, 
Lopaika?  etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Gimges, 
the  Obi,  the  Tigris,  the  Yenesei,  the  Euphrates,  the  Liidus,  the 
Yang-tse4dang,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Asia  ex- 
tend? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  what  nroportion  does 
it  bear  to  the  other  p^eat  divisions  of  the  earth?  What  is  its 
extent,  including  its  islands  ?  Can  it  boast  of  magnificent  rivers 
and  mountains?  In  what  respects  is  Asia  the  most  interesting 
quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia ; 
W.  bj  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean;  S.  by 
Arabia;  E.  by  Persia  and  Russia.  It  contains  about 
660,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
16,050,000. 

Divi^ns.  Chief  Towns. 

Asia    Minor,    comprehending 

Anatolia Smtbna,  l^usa,  Scutari,  Eutaiah, 

Angora. 

Canunania. Eoni^,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Kaisariah. 

Bivas  or  Boom Tokat,  Sivas,  Amasia. 

Armenia Erzroum,  Trebizond,  Kars. 

Kurdistan Van,  Bitlis. 

Irak-Arabi  (C%a2(&a) Bagdad,  Bassorah,  HiUah. 

Algezira  {Meaqpotamia) Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Orfa. 

Syria Aleppo,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Ha- 

mah,  Homs,  Tripoli,  Beyrout. 
Palestine  or  &e  Holx  Latid.«Jerasalem,  AQxe^Ta^WvBb^filiSbV^^ 

Ja&,  Gaza. 
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Islands. — Cyprus,  Ipsera,  Eos,  Lesbos,  Patmos,  Rhodes, 
Samos,  Scarpanto,  Scio. 

Mountains. — Taurus,  Olympus,  Ida,  Lebanon,  Ararat. 

Lakes. — ^Van,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea. 

Rivers. — Eizil-Irmak,  Sakaria,  Sarabat,  Memder, 
Orontes,  Jordan,  Euphrates,  Tigris. 

BEMABK.S. 

Turkey  in  Asia  extends  from  30**  to  42**  N.  lat.,  and  from  26' 
to  48**  30"  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Baba  on  the  Archi- 
pelago to  Mount  Ararat,  is  950  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the 
southern  border  of  Syria  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  760  miles. 

Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  reg^arded  as  in  general  mountainous, 
although  it  has  many  extensive  plains  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. The  climate  is  delightful ;  and  the  soil,  particularly  in 
the  valleys,  extremely  productive.  Fruits  of  the  finest  kinds 
grow  spontaneously,  or  are  produced  abundantly  by  cultiva- 
tion; but  tillage  is  only  partially  attended  to, — ^by  &r  the 
gpreater  part  of  the  country  being  occupied  by  shepherds  and 
tiieir  flocks.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  present  the  appearance  of  continued 
forests.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
sheep,  and  the  goats  of  Angora,  from  the  hair  of  which  the  best 
camlets  are  made.  The  manufieMstures,  besides  Angora  stuffs, 
are  carpets,  shawls,  gold  and  silver  thread,  leather,  and  silk 
and  cotton  goods.  These,  with  rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  form 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
the  lion  (which  never  appears  farther  west  than  the  Buphrates), 
the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  ibex,  and  the  antelope.  With  the 
exception  of  the  copper-mines  of  Tokat,  the  minerals  are 
neglected.  At  Brusa,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  there 
are  hot  medicinal  springs. 

Turkey  in  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  in 
the  ancient  world.  Among  the  cities  which  once  held  a. con- 
spicuous place  in  its  history,  but  are  now  either  in  ruins  oi 
totally  destroyed,  were  Troy,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Baalbec,  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
The  country  is  now  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  Turco- 
mans occupy  the  high  ground  in  the  interior,  where  they  pas- 
ture their  flocks  during  tiie  summer,  descending  in  winter  to  the 
sheltered  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  most  warlike 
and  predatory  tribes  are  the  Kooids^  most  of  whom  dwell  in 
tents,  a  few  only  having  fixed 'hs^its.^cnci^.   T\x&  ^^sis'i^e^^^ 
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religion  is  the  Mohammedan;  and  the  Turks  of  Asia  are 
pecoliarly  bigoted.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  are 
namerons ;  there  are  a  few  Jews ;  and  two  or  three  wandering 
tribes  still  retain  their  pagan  superstitions.  The  mountain- 
tracts  of  Lebanon  in  Syria  contain  a  number  of  tribes  nearly 
independent,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Druses,  Metoualis,  and 
Maronites,  the  last  being  Christians. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  its  divisions. 
What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor?  Of  Algezira?  Of 
Irak-Arabi?  Of  Kurdistan?  Of  Armenia?  Of  Syria?  Of  Pal- 
estine? Name  the  principal  island,  and  the  chief  mountains. 
Name  the  lakes.    Name  the  principal  rivers. 

Where  are  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Hillah,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus, Bejpout,  Antioch,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  Jafia, 
Acre,  Tabana,  Mosul,  the  Meinder,  the  Jordan,  Angora,  the  Eu- 
phrates? etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  in 
Asia  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its 
general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil  ?  Does 
it  abound  in  fruits?  How  is  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
occupied?  What  places  are  clothed  with  woods  and  forests? 
What  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  animals  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  ?  Mention  some  of  its  wild  animals.  Are  the  minerals 
of  the  country  attended  to  ?  Where  are  hot  medicinal  springs 
found?  What  celebrated  ancient  cities  are  now  either  in  ruins 
or  totally  destroyed?  How  is  Asiatic  Turkeyinhabited  ?  What 
race  occupies  the  interior  of  the  country?  Which  of  the  tribes 
is  ihe  most  warlike  and  predatory  ?  What  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion ?  What  Christians  are  numerous  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  Do 
any  tribes  still  retain  their  pagan  superstitions  ?  Name  the  chief 
tnoes  in  the  mountain-tracts  of  Lebanon. 


ARABLA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  W.  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  contains 
about  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Toims. 

Hedjaz Mecca,  Medina,  Jiddah,  Yembo. 

Lachsa Lachsa,  El  Katif. 

Kedjed Kiad. 

Oman Muscat,  Rostak,  Muttra. 

HadnuBtot Makallah. 

^emen Sana,  Mocha,  Daxnai,  Mwk, 
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Island. — Bahrein. 
Gulfs. — Suez,  Akabah,  Oman. 
MouNTAiNS.-^-Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  Arafat. 
Capes. — ^Mussendom,  Ras  al  Had,  Babeknandeb. 

EE1CARK8. 

Arabia  extendfl  from  12"  40'  to  36*  N.  lat.,  and  from  32'  37' 
to  60°  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
to  the  Enphrates,  is  about  1500  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Bas 
al  Had  to  Jiddah  on  the  Bed  Sea,  is  about  1300  miles. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Arabia  is  the  yast  extent 
of  sandy  deserts  which  surround  its  elevated  interior, — 
diversified  only  by  a  few  spots  of  fertility  called  oases  or 
islands.  Over  these  dreary  wastes  trayellers  pass  in  large 
companies  or  caravans ;  exposed,  at  almost  every  step,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  Their  sufferings  from  excessive 
heat  and  the  want  of  water  are  often  extreme ;  and  the  ocean, 
in  its  most  violent  agitation,  is  not  so  appalling  as  the  Arabian 
desert  in  a  storm,  when  the  sand,  lifted  from  its  bed,  over- 
whelms every  thing  in  its  way.  The  districts  on  the  coast  are 
fertile  and  beautiful,  producing  the  tamarind,  the>  Indian-fig, 
the  date-palm,  the  cotton-shrub,  the  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees,  the  coffee-shrub,  an^  the  amyris  opobalsamum,  which 
yields  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca.  Arabia  has  long  been 
famed  for  the  abundance  of  its  odoriferous  plants.  The  most 
noted  of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  horse  and  the  camel ; 
the  latter  is  by  the  natives  called  emphatically  the  ship  of  the 
desert.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  antelope,  tiie  wild  ass,  the 
wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  and  panther,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  desert  of  Arabia  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wandering 
tribes  called  Bedouins,  dwelling  in  tents,  who  subsist  by  their 
flocks  and  by  the  plunder  of  passing  caravans.  The  Arahians 
on  the  coast  lead  a  more  settled  life,  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  commerce ;  tiiie  valuable  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  principally  in  their  hands 

Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia,  is  the  finest  district ;  it  is  the 
native  country  of  the  coflee-plant.  The  most  powerful  state 
is  Muscat  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Imaum  of  which  calls 
himself  Sultan  of  Oman,  and  claims  sovereignty  also  over  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Gape  Guardafui  to  Cape  Delgado. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Meooa  a.d. 
669,  is  professed  throughout  Arabia,  as  well  as  generally  over 
the  East    His  native  city,  and  Medina,  which  contaioB  his 
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tomb,  attract  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims.  About  the  middle  of 
the  eighteentb  century,  a  sect  called  the  Wahabees  sprang  up 
in  Arabia,  who  rejected  the  dirine  honours  paid  to  Mohammed, 
considering  him  only  an  inspired  prophet,  and  holding  as  their 
'peculiar  tenet  that  God  alone  should  be  adored.  They  had  at 
one  time  oyerrun  nearly  all  Arabia ;  but  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Ibrahim,  drove  them  from  Mecca  and 
Medina,  capturing  their  chief,  Abdallah,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Constantinople  in  1819.  A  descendant  of  this  chief  is  at  pre- 
sent the  Imaum  of  the  important  district  of  Nedjed,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Wahabees. 

EZEKCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Arabia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  pm>ulation  ?  Name  its 
divisions.  What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Ctediaz  ?  Of  Yemen  ? 
OfHadramaut?  Of  Oman?  Of  Lachsa?  Of  Nedjed?  Name 
the  islands  and  mountains  of  Arabia.  Where  are  Mocha,  Mecca, 
Rostak,  Sana,  Aden?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Arabia  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  most  remarkable 
ISBSture  ?  How  do  travellers  pass  over  its  dreary  wastes  ?  To  what 
sufferings  and  dangers  are  they  exposed  ?  What  is  the  appearance 
of  tiie  custricts  on  the  coast  ?  What  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  do 
tliey  produce?  What  are  the  most  noted  domestic  animals  of 
Arabia?  Which  of  its  wild  animals  chiefly  deserve  notice?  By 
what  people  is  the  interior  of  Arabia  chiefly  inhabited  ?  How  do 
they  subast?  In  what  manner  do  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  live? 
What  is  tile  native  country  of  the  coffee-plant  ?  Which  is  the  most 
powerful  state?  What  religion  is  professed  in  Arabia?  What 
new  sect  sprang  up  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
What  was  the  peculiar  tenet  of  this  sect  ?  What  progress  did  they 
make?  Who  drove  them  from  Mecca  and  Medina?  what  became 
of  their  chief? 

PERSIA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Turkestan ; 
W.  by  Turkey  in  Asia ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  £.  by 
Afehanistan  and  Beloochistan.    It  contains  about  460,000 
aq.  miles.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Aaerbijan.....^ .Tabriz,  Urumiah,  Maragha. 

Ghilan Resht 

Mazanderan Sari,  Balfrush,  Amol. 

Kborassan Mushed,  Yezd,  Nishapoor. 

Irak-Ajemi Tehbhan,  Ispahan,  Casbin,  Hama- 

dan,  Kermanshab. 

liUristan. Khorram-abad. 

Khnzistan Shnster. 

Farsistan  (the  ancient  l^<w).Shiraz,  Bushire. 
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ProYliioM.  Clilef  Towns. 

LariBtan Lar. 

Kennan Kerman,  Gombroon. 

Astrabad... Astrabad. 

Islands. — Ormnz,  Eishm,  Earak. 
Lakes. — ^Unimiah,  Bakhtegan. 
Mountains. — Elburz,  Elwand. 
RiYEBS. — ^Aras  or  Araxes,  Kizil-Ouzen. 

REMABK8. 

Persia  extends  from  26*"  to  39*"  N.  lat,  and  from  44®  to  62® 
E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  jmiction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  is  about  760  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  Astrabad  on  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gol^  is  about  700  miles. 

Persia,  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  is  in  general  mountainoos. 
From  the  plain  of  Ispalian  to  Beloochistan,  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  deserts ;  and  throughout  the  southern  provinces,  the 
pltdns  as  well  as  the  mountains  are  sterile  and  bare.  The 
northern  districts,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  rivers  of  Persia  are  few  and  small, 
—and,  instead  of  falling  into  the  sea,  most  of  them  flow  into 
lakes  in  the  interior.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  millet,  are  the 
most  usual  crops.  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  other  species  of  pine,  and  the  sumach,  so  useful  in  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  fruits  are  singrolarly  fine.  The  date,  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond,  the  peadi,  and  the  apricot,  are 
natives  of  the  country;  and  the  vine  and  orange-^ee  grow 
here  luxuriantly.  The  mulberry,  cotton-shrub,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  common  articles  of  culture.  The  horses  of  Perda,  if 
inferior  to  those  of  Arabia  in  speed,  surpass  them  in  beauty. 
The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  length  of  tail,  which  some- 
times weighs  more  than  80  pounds.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild 
boar. 

Manufactures,  once  in  a  flourishing  state,  are  now  almost 
annihilated,— owing  chiefly  to  the  destructive  wars  with  which, 
for  nearly  a  century,  the  country  has  been  almost  incessantly 
ravaged.  Its  carpets,  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets,  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  camlets  of  goat  and  camel  hair,  are  still 
highly  valued.  Politeness,  hospitality,  and  gayety  characterize 
the  Persian  manners.    The  established  religion  is  the  Moham- 
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medan ;  but  there  are  a  few  Christians  and  Jews,  and  some 
pagans  who  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  worship  of  fire.  The 
goyemment  is  despotic. 

EZEBdSES.  * 

What  are  the  bonndaries  of  Persia  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Into  what  pro- 
Yinces  is  it  divided?  Name  the  pnnci]^  towns.  Where  are 
Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Ormuz,  Bushure,  Casbin?  etc.  Name 
the  isUmds,  lakes,  mountains,  and  riyers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Persia  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
aspect  ?  In  what  direction  does  a  continued  chain  of  deserts  ex- 
tend? What  is  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  plains  in 
the  south?  For  what  are  the  northern  districts  remarkable? 
What  are  the  most  usual  crops  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  fruits?  Mention  some  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  What  other  plants  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  ?  For  what 
qualities  are  the  horses  and  sheep  of  Persia  remarkable?  Mention 
some  of  its  wild  animals. 

In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  of  Persia  ?  What  manufac- 
tures of  superior  texture  does  it  still  retain  ?  By  what  qualities 
are  the  manners  of  the  Persians  characterized?  What  is  tiie 
established  reliinon?  To  what  worship  do  some  of  the  inhabitants 
still  adhere  ?    What  is  the  goyemment  of  Persia  ? 


AFGHANISTAN 
(INCLUDING  BELOOCHISTAN) 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Turkestan ;  W.  by  Persia ;  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean;  £.  by  Hindostan.  It  contains  about 
400,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
6,000,000. 

Dlyisionfl.  Chief  Towns. 

Herat Herat. 

Cabul Cabul,  Jelalabad,  Peshawur,  Qhuznee. 

CancU^iar Candahar. 

Beistan Dooshak. 

Beloochistan Kelat. 

Mountains. — Hindoo  Eoosh,  Soliman  Mountains,  the 
Paropomisan  or  Ghor  Mountains. 
RiVEBS. — ^Indus,  Cabul,  Helmund. 
Lake. — ^Hamoon  or  Seistan* 
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Afghanistan,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  Oahnl, 
extends  from  25**  to  Sff"  N.  Ut.,  and  from  58^  to  72°  E.  long. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  miles ;  its  breadth,  640  miles. 

Its  surface  istemarkably  varied.  The  northern  districts 
are  composed  of  ragged  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Himalaya, 
many  of  their  summits  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
They  enclose  several  fine  valleys,  which  afford  a  g^reat  extent 
of  rich  pasture.  The  southern  part,  on  the  contrary,  compris- 
ing the  districts  of  Seistan  and  Beloochistan,  has  vast  and 
dr^ry  plains  of  sand,  which  is  blown  by  the  winds,  and  con- 
tinuidly  encroaches  on  the  cultivated  and  productive  soil. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabul  was  once  very  powerful,  having 
reduced  to  subjection  Cashmere,  Herat,  and  part  of  Western 
India.  Afterwards,  owing  to  dissensions  among  its  princes, 
the  country  was  divided  into  four  principalities— Oibul,  Pesha- 
wur,  Candahar,  and  Herat — and  all  its  foreign  possessions 
were  lost  As  its  disorders  aj^ieared  to  threaten  the  tranquil- 
lity of  British  India,  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor-general, 
took  measures,  in  1839,  for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Sujah,  the  de- 
throned sovereigpi  of  the  whole  country.  The  British  army  met 
no  serious  obstacle  in  its  march,  and  Shah  Sujah  was  reinstated 
in  his  dominions.  But  the  enmity  of  the  natives  to  foreign 
rule  was  so  invincible,  that  the  British,  after  suffering  terrible 
disasters,  finally  withdrew  from  the  country  in  1842,  although 
not  until  they  had  vindicated  the  superiority  of  their  arms. 

The  Afghans  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  warlike  race,  divided 
into  many  separate  tribes  or  communities.     The  prevailing 
religion  is  Mohammedan.     The  Belooohees  are  a  fierce  and  ^ 
predatory  people,  who  infest  the  routes  between  India  and 
Persia. 

KXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  s(|[uare  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  What 
are  its  divisions?  What  are  its  principal  towns?  Where  are 
Peshawur,  Cabal,  Kelat?  etc.  What  are  its  moontains,  rivers, 
and  lakes? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Afghanistan 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  me  nature 
of  the  country  in  the  north  ?  What  in  the  south  ?  What  coun- 
tries were  formerly  subject  to  the  kingdom  ?  What  losses  did  it 
sustain?  How  did  Britain  interfere  m  its  affiiirs?  Whom  did 
the  British  replace  on  the  throne?  Have  they  since  withdrawn 
from  the  coontrv?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Afghans?  Of 
the  Beloocheesr 
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HINDOSTAN  or  INDIA 
Ja  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  separating  it 
flrom  Tibet;  W.  by  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Eastern  or  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  It 
contains  an  area  estimated  at  1,463,212  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  about  190,904,783. 

Prineipal  Divisions  and  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  Independent  States : 

Nepaol Catmandoo. 

Bootan  or  Bhotan M...Tas8isuden. 

II.  Presidency  of  Beng^al : 

Bengal Calcutta,    Moorahedabad,    Bur- 

hampore,  Burdwan,  Dacca. 

Assam..... Gowhatti. 

Orissa Cuttack,  Juggernaut  or  Pooree. 

Behar Patna,  Behar,  Gaya,  Dinapore. 

Katiye  States : 

Sikkim ....Tumloong. 

Coosh  Behar Goosh  Behar. 

Garrow  and  Cossya  States.... 

Mnneepore ...Muneepore. 

Tipperah 

Frendi  Possessions Chandemagore. 

II L  North- West  Provinces  and  Onde : 

Benares Benares,  Goruckpore,  Mirzapore. 

Allahabad.... Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Banda. 

Agra Agra,  Furruckabad. 

Bohilkund. Bareilly,  Pilleebheet. 

Meerut » ..Meerut,  Saharunpore. 

Knmaon.... Almora. 

Ajmere Ajmere. 

Oude ...Lucknow,  Fyzabad. 

Native  States : 

Sampore Rampore. 

Gurwhal Serinagur. 

IV.  ThePuniab: 

Lahore  or  the  Punjab ....Lahore,  Amritsir,Jullundhur,  Mool- 

tan,  Peshawur. 

Sirhind Loodianah,  Umballah. 

Delhi Delhi,  Kurnal,  Bohtuck. 

Hill  States .«..Simla. 

Native  States : 

Putteeala.... Putteeala. 

Hill  States Nahun,  Rampore. 

Bhawnlpore Bhawulpore. 

Cashmere Cashmere  or  Serinagur,  Leh. 

Bappootana Jeypore,  Kotah,  Joodpore. 

Scmdia*s  Territory  (Gwaliorj.Gwalior,  Oujein. 
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Prindpal  Divisions  und  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

y.  Territories  under  the  Governor-General : 
Holkar's  Tenitorj  (Indore)...Indore. 

Bhopal Bhopal. 

Bondelcund  and  Rewa Ponnah,  Rewa. 

Nizam*8  Territory Hydrabad. 

VI.  Central  Provinces : 

Nagpore Nagpore,  Eamptee. 

Sa^  and  Nerbudda ...Hosnnngabad,  Sagar. 

yil.  Presidency  of  Bombay : 

Sinde Hyderabad,   Knrrachee,    Shirkar- 

por€. 

Gnjerat Ahmedabad,  Sorat. 

Candeish Dhulen. 

Concan ^...Bombay,  Tannah,  RatnagirL 

Anruneabad. Poonah,  Ahmednuggor,  Nassick. 

North  Canara. Honore. 

Native  States : 

Guicowar's  Territory Baroda. 

Kattvwar  States Rajkote. 

Cutch ^ Bhooj. 

Kolapore Kolapore. 

Sawontwarree Sawuntwarree. 

Portuguese  Possessions Panjim  or  New  Goa. 

Yin.  Presidency  of  Madras : 

Circars Yitagapatam,  Masulipatam. 

Gamatic Madras,  Arcot,  Yeliore,  Tanjore. 

Balaghaut Cnddapiji,  Kumool,  Bellary. 

Coimbatore  and  Salem Coimbatore,  Salem. 

Malabar  and  South  Canara... Calicut,  Cochin,  Mangalore. 

Coorg Mercara. 

Native  States : 

Mysore Mjrsore,  Seringapatam,  Bangalore. 

Cochin Trichoor. 

Travancore Trivandrum. 

French  Possessions Pondicherry,  Carrical,  Mah& 

Islands.  —  Ceylon,  Maldives,  Laccadives,  Elephanta, 
Salsette. 

Gulfs. — Cutch,  Cambay,  Manaar ;  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Mountains. — Himalaya  Mountains,  Vindhya,  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghauts,  Neilgherries. 

Rivers. — Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmapoojtra,  Sutlej,  Jmnna, 
Gogra,  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  Hoogly,  Mahanuddy,  Godavery, 
Kistnah,  Cavery. 

Strait.— Palk's  Strait. 

Capes. — Comorin,  Point  Calimere,  Point  Palmynus. 
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BEMARKS. 

Hindostan  extends  from  S"*  4'  to  36°  N.  lat.,  and  from  66"* 
to  99**  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Him- 
akya.Moontains,  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra,  about  1500  miles. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  there  is,  of  course,  much  yarietj 
of  aspect.  On  the  north,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  highest 
in  the  world,  present  a  stupendous  frontier.  The  Ghauts,  on 
the  east  and  west,  form  a  long  and  steep  barrier  parallel  to 
each  coast ;  while  the  central  chain  of  the  Yindhyas  follows 
the  course  of  the  Nerbudda*  A  series  of  rocky  mountains 
reaches  from  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta ;  and  of  sandy 
hills  from  Cutch  to  the  Sutlej.  In  the  proyince  of  Siode, 
there  are  deserts  of  sand,  which,  raised  by  the  burning  south 
wind,  often  buries  houses  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  in  Delhii 
between  Rooderpore  and  Almora,  there  is  a  sandy  desert 
twenty  miles  long,  covered  with  briers  and  resinous  shrubs. 
Numerous  savannas  occur  in  the  northern  provinces.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  along  a  great  part  of  their 
banks  in  the  interior,  the  soil  is  marshy.  But  more  generally 
Hindostan  presents  beautiful  plains,  fields  adorned  with  luxu- 
riant harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and 
ralleys  smiling  in  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  vegetation. 

Except  in  Cashmere,  Eumaon,  and  Nepaul,  where  the 
seasons  show  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes,  the  climate  of 
Hindostan  is  diversified  only  by  the  dry  and  rainy  months. 
These  are  produced  by  the  south-west  and  north-east  mon- 
soons; and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  happen  regularly  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar.  In  Bengal  the  hot  or  dry  season  is 
from  March  to  the  end  of  May;  the  rainy,  from  June  to 
Cyctober.  By  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  bordering  the  Ckmges  and  Brahmapootra,  are  over- 
flowed, forming  an  expanse  of  water  more  than  100  miles 
wide.  By  these  yearly  inundations  gresit  fertility  is  im- 
parted to  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  six  feet  deep.  The  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  stately  forest-trees,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  teak, 
which  rivals  the  oak  in  firmness  and  durability,  and  is  now 
largely  used  in  shipbuilding.  Of  the  fruit-trees,  the  most 
noted  are  the  various  species  of  palma.    Bice,  the  chief  food  of 
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the  Hindoos,  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation.  Wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  maize  are  also  raised ;  besides  the  sugar- 
cane, the  mulberry-tree,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  varions 
kinds  of  delicions  fraits.  Attention  has  lately  been  tamed  to 
the  cnltiyation  of  the  tea-plant,  which  grows  wild  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Assam. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  bnffalo,  camel,  and 
elephant  The  Hindoo  cattle  are  distingaished  by  a  hnnch  on 
the  shoulders ;  and  the  sheep  hare  hair  instead  of  wooL 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  leopard,  which  is  frequently 
hunted ;  the  lion,  seen  only  among  the  northern  mountains ; 
the  Bengal  tiger ;  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Hindoetan  is  rich  in  minerals,  comprising  iron,  copper,  tin, 
gold,  and  coal,  which  is  extensiyely  distributed.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  seyeral  districts;  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Orissa  and  Golconda. 

The  Hindoos  have  carried  some  manufactures  to  great  per- 
fection. The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
shawl-goat,  are  highly  prized;  and,  until  they  were  surpassed 
by  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  Indian  muslins 
were  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  delicate  works  in  ivory  and 
metals,  the  Hindoos  are  still  almost  unrivalled.  Indigo,  opium, 
cotton,  jute,  sugar,  muslins,  calicoes,  raw  silk,  pepper,  rice, 
and  diamonds  are  the  chief  exports. 

The  government  of  British  India  is  vested  in  a  Viceroy  or 
Govemor-G^eral  and  Council  resident  at  Calcutta,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  Council  resident  in  London ;  there  are 
also  Governors,  Lieut -Grovemors,  and  Chief  Commissioners  for 
the  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras  Tresidencies  and  their  seve- 
ral subdivisions.  The  independent  and  tributary  states  are 
governed  by  native  princes.  The  total  area  of  British  India 
is  988,091  square  miles,  and  the  population  150,767,851.  The 
native  and  independent  states  have  an  area  of  596,790  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  47,909, 1 99.  The  area  of  the  French 
and  Portuguese  possessions  is  1254  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 517,149. 

The  internal  commerce  of  India  is  being  greatly  facilitated 
by  an  extensive  system  of  railways.  The  canals  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  they  are  more  designed  for  irrigation  than  for  traffic 
The  annual  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
£56,000,000  sterling,  and  the  exports  £67,000,000.  The  an- 
nual revenue  derived  from  land  and  other  taxes  exceeds 
£48,000,000  sterling.  The  army,  including  British  and  local 
troops,  amounts  to  183,000  men. 
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The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  Brahminism,  their  deities 
heing  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  people  are  divided  into 
three  castes:  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  military  class,  and 
agriculturists.  In  general,  they  adhere  strictly  to  their  parti- 
cular class ;  but  those  who  fall  off  and  are  degraded  form  a 
fourth  denomination  of  Pariahs*  The  Mohammedan  religion 
is  also  prevalent  in  several  parts  of  India.  In  1793  the  first 
missionary  institution  was  established ;  and  since  that  period 
several  hundred  churches  have  been  erected,  besides  numerous 
schools  both  for  male  and  female  natives. 

EXEBCISES. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan.  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  nopulation?  Into  what  great 
divisions  may  it  be  portioned?  Name  the  independent  states. 
What  are  the  principal  divisions  and  provinces  of  the  Presidency  of 
Ben«d?  Of  the  North- West  Provinces?  Of  the  Punjab?  Of 
the  Central  Provinces?  Of  the  Presidencj^  of  Bombay?  Of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras?  Name  the  territories  that  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Governor-General. 

What  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  ?  In  the 
North- West  Provinces  ?  In  the  Punjab  ?  In  the  Central  Prov- 
moes?  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay?  In  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  ?  Where  are  Catmandoo,  Patna,  Lahore,  Salem,  Panjim, 
Pondicherry,  Allahabad,  Hydrabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Bejapore,  Moorshedabad,  Mangalore  ?  etc.  Where  are  Ceylon,  the 
Maldives,  Elephanta  ?  Where  are  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  of  Cambay,  the 
Bay  of  Beng^al  ?  What  are  the  principal  mountains  of  Hindostan  ? 
Name  its  principal  rivers.  Trace  their  course.  Name  the  prin- 
cipal capes. 

^tween  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Hindostan 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  mountains 
form  its  northern  frontier  ?  What  mountains  run  parallel  to  its 
eastern  and  western  coasts  ?  What  is  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  ?  Where  do  a  series  of  rocky  mountains  and  of  sandy  hills 
occur?  In  what  places  are  deserts  of  sand  ?  Where  do  numerous 
savannas  occur?  Where  is  the  soil  marshy?  What  is  the  more 
genera]  aspect  of  Hindostan?  In  what  provinces  do  the  seasons 
diow  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes  ?  How  is  the  climate  of 
Hindostan  in  general  diversified?  By  what  are  those  varieties 
caused  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  climate  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  ?  What  are  the  periods  of  the  drv  and 
rainy  seasons  in  Bengal  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  inundation 
on  the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra?  What  is  the 
quality  of  the  soil  ?  Mention  one  of  the  most  valuable  forest-trees. 
What  are  the  most  noted  of  the  fruit-trees  ?  What  is  the  i^rinoipal 
article  of  cultivation  ?    What  are  the  other  articles  of  cultivation  ? 

Mention  some  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Hindostan.  What  are 
its  most  remarkable  beasts  of  prey?  What  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals?  In  what  provinces  are  the  most  valuable  diamonds 
found  ?    In  what  manu&ctures  have  the  Hindoos  attained  consider- 
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able  dexterity  ?  In  what  kind  of  works  are  they  almost  unrivalled  ? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Hindostan  ?  B7  what  country  is 
the  greater  part  of  India  now  governed?  Whiat  are  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  British  territonr  ?  What  are  the  area  and 
.population  of  the  Native  and  Foreign  States? 

What  has  tended  to  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  India? 
What  is  the  annual  value  of  imports  from  India  into  Britain  ?  And 
of  exports  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  annual  revenue  collected  in 
India  r  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  names  of 
their  deities?  Into  what  classes  are  the  people  divided ?  When 
was  the  first  missionary  institution  established  ? 


THE  EASTERN  or  INDO-CHINESE  PENINSULA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet  and  China ;  W.  by  Hindostan  and 
the  Bay  of  Ben^ ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam ;  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin.  It  contains  about  700,000  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  22,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Toims. 

British  Territories : 

Chittagong Chittagong  or  Islamabad. 

Aracan Aracan. 

Pegu Prome,  Rangoon. 

''tX„'"Y.  T»ji^1>ni"?rlM<"'>'n"''.  Amherst,    Martaban, 

^til)—J:.^LT.i     T.V07,  Mensul,  Ten«»erm.. 
Eastern   Straits  Settlements  \ 
(Prince  of  Wales   Island  f 

or  Pulo  Penang,  Province  SGeorgeTown,  Singapore,  Malacca. 
Wellesley,  Malacca,    andl 

Singapore) y 

Birmah  or  Ava Amarapooba,  Ava. 

Siam Bankok,  Siam  or  Tuthia« 

Mala^  States Qnedah,  Salangore. 

Cochm-China  or  Empire  of  Annam : 

Cochin-China  Proper. Hue,  Turon. 

Tonquin Kesho  or  Cachao. 

Saigon  or  Lower  Cochin-China... Saigon. 

Camhodia. Panomping. 

Laos Lanchang. 

Islands. — Pulo-Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Singapore. 

Gulfs. — Martaban,  Siam,  Tonquin, 

Rivers. — Trrawady,  Saluen^  Menam,  Menam-kong  or 
Cambodia,  Sangkoi. 

Capes. — Negrais,  Bomania,  Cambodia* 

Stbaits. — Malacca,  Singapore. 
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EEMARKP* 

The  Eastern  Peninsula  extends  from  l**  20'  to  28°  N.  lat., 
and  from  91°  to  109°  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
8.  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the 
£.  of  Cochin-China,  about  960  miles. 

This  portion  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  its  long  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  enclosing  valleys,  each  watered  by  a 
considerable  river.  Where  rain  does  not  fall  abundantly,  or 
remain  long,  the  soil  is  covered  by  a  light  powder  barren  as 
sand,  or  a  crust  as  hard  as  rock.  The  bajiks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure,  and  show  woods  in  comparison  with  which  our 
loftiest  trees  are  but  dwarfs.  Among  the  forest-productionp. 
are  the  eagle-wood,  rose-wood,  sandal- wood,  teak,  iron- wood, 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  here  indigenous,  the  sycamore, 
the  Indian-fig,  the  banana,  the  bigpionias,  and  the  fan-palms. 
The  forests  are  the  haunts  of  various  species  of  monkeys,  tigers, 
and  elephants.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  particularly  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  sagacity.  Fine  fruits,  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal plants,  the  sago,  the  cocoa,  the  banana,  and  other  nutri- 
tious plants,  grow  in  abundance.  Hice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  pepper,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 

These  countries  are  rich  in  minerals.  Besides  gold  and  silver, 
their  mines  produce  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc. 
The  native  governments  are  all  despotic  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Malay  states  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Annamese  are  followers  of  Confucius. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula  ?  What  is 
its  extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  population  ?  Name  the 
provinces  belonging  to  Britain.  What  are  the  other  divisions 
and  chief  towns?  Name  the  islands,  gulfe,  rivers,  capes,  and 
straits. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon^i^itude  is  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what 
circamstance  is  it  distinguished  in  its  external  aspect  ?  Wliat  con- 
trast is  presented  between  those  places  where  ram  is  not  abundant 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  sides  of  the  mountains  ?  What  arc 
the  most  noted  of  its  forest-productions  ?  Of  what  wild  animals 
are  these  forests  the  haunts  ?  For  what  are  the  elephants  of  Siam 
remarkable  ?  What  productions  grow  here  in  abundance  ?  What 
crops  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent?  Wliat  metals  do  the  mines 
of  this  country  produce?  What  are  the  native  governments? 
What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia, 
Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Hindostan;  S.  by  HindostaO} 
Birmah,  and  Annam ;  E.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  countries  which  it  embraces  are—China 
Proper,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Manchooria,  and  Corea.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  4,200,000  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  477,500,000. 

1.  CHINA 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Mongolia  and  Manchooria ;  W.  by  Mon- 
golia, Tibet,  and  Birmah ;  S.  by  Laos,  Annam,  and  the 
Chinese  Sea ;  K  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  contains  about  1,600,000  square  miles.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  450,000,000. 


ProTinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Pe-tche-li Pekin. 

Slum-tang Tsi-nan. 

Kiang-8U Nankin. 

Ngan-hoei Ngan-king. 

Che-kiang Hang-ohoa 

Kiai^-si Nan-chang. 

Fo-ki-en Foo-choo. 

Qoang-tung Canton. 

Qoang-si Quei-ling. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Yon-nan Tun-nan. 

Knei-choo Kaei-3rang. 

Se-chu-en ,Ching-too. 

Shen-si Si-ngan. 

Shan-si Tai-ynen. 

Ho-nan ELai-fong. 

Hoo-pe Yoo-chang. 

Hoo-nan Chang-cha. 

I  Kan-si Lan-choo. 


Islands. — Hainan,  Macao,  Hong-Kong,  Formosa,  Chu- 
san,  Loo-Choo. 

Gulf. — Pe-tche-li. 

Mountains. — Loong,  Pe-ling,  Sin-ling,  Tan-sia-Shan, 
Kioo-long-Shan,  Nan-ling,  Me-ling. 

Lakes.— Tong-ting,  Poyang,  Tai,  Hong-tse. 

Rivers. — Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River ;  Yang-tse-kiang 
or  Blue  River;  Choo-kiang  or  River  of  Canton ;  Pei-ho 
or  River  of  Pekin. 

REMARKS. 

China,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  20^  to  42"  N.  lat, 
and  from  98°  to  123°  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1600  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  900  to  1300  miles. 

China  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  a  flat  and  fertile 
country;  although,  in  some  places,  its  aspect  is  varied  by 
chains  of  mountains  of  considerable  height.    One  of  the  most 
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remarkable  features  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers 
which  doubtless  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  its  early 
civilisation.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  the  climate  is  neces- 
sarily various.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  heat  is  greater 
than  in  Bengal;  in  the  northern,  the  rigour  of  a  European 
winter  is  experienced.  In  no  region  of  the  East  has  agricul- 
ture attained  greater  perfection.  The  cultivation  of  every 
spot  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  excessive  population ; 
and  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  forming 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  into  terraces,  to  which  water  is 
conveyed  by  buckets,  or  by  conduits  from  reservoirs  in  which 
the  rain  is  collected  at  the  top.  The  principal  article  of  culture 
is  rice,  which  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Chinese  have  discovered  a  method  of  cultivating 
even  the  beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets,  where  the 
petffi,  or  water-chestnut,  is  planted,  and  produces  a  wholesome 
and  delicate  firuit.  Besides  the  orange,  tamarind,  and  mulberry 
trees  (of  which  there  are  two  species,  paper  being  made  from 
the  bark  of  one),  there  is  the  tallow-tree,  yielding  a  green 
wax,  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  candles.  But  of  all 
the  productions  of  China  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tea-plant, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  serrated  on  the 
edges ;  and  it  blossoms  from  October  to  January. 

In  a  country  so  densely  peopled,  there  are  but  few  forests  or 
jungles  to  harbour  wild  beasts.  Such  as  are  occasionally  seen 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  a  natural 
composition  of  iron  and  zinc  called  tutenag,  a  species  of  white 
copper  named^etoTi^,  and  the  fine  clay  and  earths  called  kaolin 
and  petuntse,  from  which  porcelain  is  manufactured.  The  dis- 
trict around  Pekin  abounds  in  coal,  which  is  usually  pounded 
and  baked  with  water  into  cakes  before  burning. 

Among  this  industrious  people  almost  every  kind  of  manu- 
fiustore  is  found ;  but  those  of  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  and  paper, 
are  the  most  noted.  Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese  excel  in 
delicate  works  in  ivory  and  metal.  Their  chief  exports  are 
silk,  porcelain,  and,  above  all,  tea.  Of  the  imports  from  Europe, 
the  most  important  are  iron,  steel,  lead,  flints,  zinc,  quicksilver, 
woollens,  cottons,  clockwork,  and  machinery.  The  chief  im- 
p(HtB  from  India  are  cotton  and  opium.  Trade  with  foreigners 
was  long  confined  to  the  city  of  Canton ;  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
Foo-chou,  IHng-po,  and  Shiuighae  were  opened  in  1842 ;  bat 
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it  was  not  vntQ  I860,  when  the  city  of  Pekin  was  captored  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Britain  and  Fnuioe,  that  anything  like  free 
commercial  interconrse  with  other  nations  was  permitted  by 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  Of  the  national  works  of  China  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Wall  on  the  northern  frontier, 
about  1400  miles  long,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Imperial  Canal 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tien-tsin  (the  port  of 
Pekin)  to  Hang-ohoo,  a  distance  of  700  miles ;  it  is  200  feet 
broad  at  the  surface ;  in  passing  through  the  elevated  tracts 
it  is  often  60  or  70  feet  in  depth ;  in  low  marshy  spots  it  is 
raised  by  embankments  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  so  that  in  some  places  its  surface  is 
higher  than  the  walls  of  the  cities  by  which  it  passes. 

The  government  of  China  has  long  been  a  despotic  mon- 
archy. The  present  dynasty  is  of  Manchoo  origin,  and  has 
had  possession  of  the  throne  since  1644.  The  Chinese  have  a 
very  peculiar  written  lang^ge,  with  a  distinct  character  for 
every  word,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands,  though  only 
between  three  and  four  thousand  are  in  general  use,  and  even 
these  may  be  resolved  into  about  three  hundred  primitives  or 
keys.  Printing  from  wooden  blocks  was  in  use  here  long 
before  the  art  became  known  in  Europe.  In  China  the  literati, 
or  learned  men,  are  held  in  great  honour,  and  occupy  all  the 
most  important  offices  of  state.  The  people  are  placid  and 
affable  in  disposition,  but  artful  and  fraudulent;  the  ruling 
classes,  though  intelligent,  are  corrupt  and  unprincipled.  The 
murder  of  infants  by  exposure  is  said  to  be  common.  The 
notions  of  female  beauty  are  peculiar ;  and  the  admiration  of 
small  feet  subjects  women  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience  in 
obtaining  this  indispensable  charm.  The  religion  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  learned  men  is  that  oi  Confucius,  who  flourished 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  taught 
almost  a  pure  deism;  the  common  people  are  addicted  to 
various  superstitions,  particularly  the  worship  of  Fo,  appa- 
rently the  Boodh  of  the  Hindoos. 

EZEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  China  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  estimated  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  ]Name 
its  provinces,  with  their  chief  towns.  Name  its  mountains,  islands, 
lakes,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  China  sitn> 
ated?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth?    What  is  its  general 
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aspect  ?  Mention  some  of  the  moet  remarkable  features  in  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  country.  What  are  the  yarieties  of  its 
climate  ?  What  ingenuity  do  the  Chinese  display  in  agriculture  ? 
What  is  the  principal  article  of  cultiyation  for  rood?  How  do  the 
Chinese  cultiyate  even  the  beds  of  riyers  and  lakes  ?  Mention  some 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  China.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
natiye  productions?  Are  there  many  wild  animals  in  China? 
Mention  some  of  its  most  important  minerals.  In  what  part  of  the 
country  does  coal  abound  V  How  is  it  used  ?  What  are  the  most 
noted  manufactures  of  the  Chinese  ?  In  what  works  do  they  par- 
ticularly excel?  What  are  their  chief  exports  ?  To  what  city  was 
trade  with  foreigners  long  confined  ?  What  ports  were  opened  in 
1842?  What  eyent  in  1860  led  to  the  permission  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations  ?  What  are  the  most  re- 
markable national  works  of  China  ?  What  is  the  form  of  goyem- 
ment  in  China?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language? 
What  is  peculiar  in  the  Chinese  character  and  manners?  What 
practice  b  said  to  be  common  ?  What  peculiar  notion  of  beauty 
subjects  females  to  much  pain  and  inconyenience  ?  What  is  the 
religion  of  the  goyemment  and  learned  men?  What  worship  pre- 
yaib  among  the  common  people  ? 

2.  TIBET 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Eastern  Tarkestan  and  the  Euen-Ion 
Monntains ;  W.  by  the  Himalayas  and  Hindostan  ;  S.  by 
Hindostan,  Birmah,  and  China ;  E.  by  Cluna.    It  contains  • 
about  700,000  square  miles.     The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  3}  to  11  millions. 

Chief  Towns. — Lassa,  Teshoo  Lomboo. 

Mountains. — Himalaya,  Kuen-Iun,  Kara-korum, 

Lakes. — ^Tengri-Nor,  Palt^,  Mansarowara. 

Rivers. — Sanpoo,  Indus. 

REMARKS. 

Tibet  is  supposed  to  extend  from  28*'  to  35**  N.  lat.,  and  from 
78'  to  100' E.  long.,  being  nearly  1500  miles  in  length,  and  500 
miles  in  breadth ;  but  its  boundaries,  particularly  on  the  N., 
being  uncertain,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  country  altogether 
limited,  it  is  impossible  to  giye  any  trustworthy  estimate  either 
of  its  area  or  of  its  population. 

Tibet  is  an  eleyated  table-land,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains coyered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which  spring  many 
of  the  greatest  riyers  of  Asia.  Yet  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  vegetation  suffers  less  from  the  want  of 
warmth  than  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  A  country 
so  mountainous  may  be  expected  to  abound  in  muierals.    They 
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are  not  wrought  to  any  great  extent,  bat  cinnabar-ores  (rich 
in  qnicksilyer),  rock-salt,  and  tincal  or  crude  borax,  are  met 
with  in  considerable  quantities.  Gold  of  great  purity  is  found, 
and  there  are  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  Among  the 
animals  are  the  musk-deer,  resembling  the  hog  in  shape,  with 
hair  not  unlike  the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  the  ox,  whose  flow- 
ing and  glossy  tail  is  employed  by  the  orientals  for  driving 
away  flies  and  other  insects ;  and  tiie  goat,  whose  fine  hair  is 
imported  into  Cashmere  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

The  religion  of  Tibet  is  a  form  of  fioodhism.  The  Grand 
Lama,  or  high  priest,  who  was  formerly  also  the  temporal  sove- 
reign, is  an  object  of  adoration,  being  regarded  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Boodh.  He  is  supposed  never  really  to  die,  and  when 
his  apparent  dissolution  takes  place,  his  soiU  is  fancied  to  pass 
into  another  body,  sometimes  tiiat  of  a  child.  The  natives  are 
mild  and  gentle  in  their  disposition.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  nominally  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Tibet  ?  Name  its  principal  towns. 
What  are  its  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  ?  Between  what  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth?  What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  country? 
What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate?  What  minerals  are  found  in 
Tibet  in  considerable  quantities  ?  What  are  the  chief  animals  ? 
What  idea  do  the  people  entertain  of  their  Grand  Lama  ?  By  what 
disposition  are  they  cnaracterized  ?  To  what  emperor  is  the  coun- 
try for  the  most  part  nominally  subject? 


3.  MONGOLIA. 

This  region  of  Central  Asia  is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic 
Russia ;  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia  and  Eastern  Turkestan ;  S. 
by  Tibet  and  China;  E.  by  Manchooria.  Area,  about 
1,304,000  square  miles.   Population  estimated  at  6,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Dzungaria  or  Thian-shan-peloo...Ili  or  Gouija,  TarbagatL 
The  Khalkas  Country Oorga,  Maimatchin. 

Mountains. — In-shan,  Khin-ghan. 

Lakes.— Zaisang,  Kizilbash,  Ike-Aral-Nor,  KosgoL 

Rivers. — Hi,  Djabekan,  Selenga. 
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4.  MANGHOORIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Amoor ;  W.  by  Mongolia ;  S.  by 
China,  Gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  E.  by  the 
rivers  Taloo  and  Usori,  which  separate  it  from  Corea  and 
the  Russian  Maritime  Territory.  It  contauis  an  area  esti- 
mated at  492,000  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at 
6,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Tse-tse-bar  or  Hihlung-kiang.Tse-tse-har,  Saghalien  Oola. 

Kirin  Oola Kirin  Oola. 

Leao-tODg Moakdenor  Ghis-yang,  Newchwang. 

Gulp. — Leao-tong. 

Mountains. — Chang-pe-shang  or  Long  White  Moun- 
tains. 
Rivers. — ^Amoor,  Songari,  Yaloo,  Usuri,  Leao-tong. 

5.  COREA. 

Tms  peninsular  tract  of  country  is  bounded  N.  by  Man- 
chooria ;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Yellow  Sea ;  E.  by  the  Strait 
of  Corea.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  87,760  square  miles. 
Population,  about  9,000,000. 

Chief  Towns. — ^King-ki-tao,  Ping-yang. 

Chief  River. — ^Toumen-Kiang. 

BEMABKS. 

Mongolia  extends  from  38°  to  53°  N.  lat.,  and  from  84°  to 
124°  £.  long.  Its  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  1700  miles ; 
its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  1000  miles.  It  consists  of  vast 
elevated  plains  or  table- lands,  intersected  by  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi  or  ^lamo,  a  sandy  and  woodless  plain.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  ungenial.  The  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great 
tribes,  the  Kalmucks,  Eluths,  and  Ehalkas.  They  are  a  wan- 
dering race,  subsisting  almost  entirely  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 
In  Extern  Mongolia,  however,  the  people  have  long  ceased  to 
be  nomads.  They  live  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  their  chiefs  have 
fine  spacious  mansions  built  of  stone  and  brick.  Each  tribe 
pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Mahchoobia  forms  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  is  situate  between  39°  and  53°  N.lat.,  and  116°  and  134**  E. 
long.  Little  is  known  regarding  it,  except  that  it  is  hilly,  well 
watered,  and  generally  fertile.    The  climate  is  very  dry,  ex- 
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tremely  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  Manchoos  are 
principally  an  agricultural  people,  and  live  in  towns  and  villages. 
CoBEA  is  a  peninsular  country  lying  between  SS*^  and  43°  N. 
lat.,  and  124°  and  130°  £.  long.  The  coast-line  is  elevated, 
and  a  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  Coreans  are  an  exclusive  people,  and 
possess  a  literature  of  their  own.  Commerce  is  carried  on  with 
China  and  Japan.  The  government  is  despotic.  Every  four 
years  an  embassage  is  sent  to  Pekin  with  tribute  in  silver 
ingots,  horses,  skins,  cotton,  etc.  The  religions  of  Boodh  and 
Confucius  prevail  in  Mongolia,  Manchooria,  and  Corea. 

EZEHCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Mongolia?  State  its  extent  and 
population.  What  are  its  divisions  and  chief  towns  ?  Name  its 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What  is  its  length  and  breadth? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  countrv?  Into  what  tribes  are  the 
Mongols  divided  ?  How  do  they  subsist  ?  What  is  said  about  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Mongoha  ? 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Manchooria.  What  are  its  extent  and 
population?  What  are  its  divisions  and  chief  towns?  Name  its 
mountains  and  rivers.  What  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire  does 
it  form  ?  What  are  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
which  it  is  situated?  What  is  said  regarding  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  country?  What  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  ? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Corea?  What  are  its  area  and 
population?  What  are  its  chief  towns?  Name  the  principal 
rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situ- 
ated ?  What  is  the  character  of  its  coast-line  ?  What  is  said  about 
the  climate  and  soil  ?  What  peculiarity  are  the  Coreans  noted  for  ? 
For  what  purpose  do  they  send  an  embassage  to  Pekin  ?  What  are 
the  religions  which  prevail  in  Mongolia,  Manchooria,  and  Corea? 


EASTERN  TURKESTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dzungarian  district  of  Mongolia ; 
W.  by  Turkestan ;  S.  by  Hindostan  and  Tibet ;  E.  by 
Mongolia.  Estimated  area,  50,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
lation  estimated  at  2,500,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Northern  Provinces Earashar,  Kutcha,  Turfnu 

Khoten Khoten  or  Ilchi. 

Yarkand Yarkand. 

Kashgar.. Kashgar. 
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IjAKE^ — IjA>  XcfT,  BaBUn  or  Bosteng. 
BiTEKS. — ^Tarim,  Tarkand,  Kachgar. 


Etftem  Tmikatan  Ilea  between  35'  and  44'  N.  lat,  and  b«- 
tvon  7r  and  S^*  E.  long.  Its  length  firvm  E,  to  W.  is  about 
l$^j*>  mOea,  and  its  breadtb  from  N.  to  8.  about  600  miles. 

Tbe  eoontiy  north-east  of  Khoten  is  arid  and  waste,  oonsist- 
iKf  of  a  portkn  of  the  grest  Desert  of  Gobi,  the  shifting  sands 
*Mwhitb  waawe  tHoag  in  vast  billows,  orerpowering  wfaaterer 
coBKS  in  tiie  waj.  It  Is  said  that  300  citiea  were  buried  here 
within  the  space  of  24  honnu  To  the  west  of  the  desert  the 
soil  is  rieh  and  the  dimate  delif^itfoL  The  grain  and  fruits 
an  snperior  to  those  of  Hindostan,  andeotton  of  ralnable  qua- 
Icj  and  raw  silk  are  pnodooed  In  large  quantities.  The  whole 
cwuiUijt  cspeeiall J  the  Knen-lnn  range  of  mountains,  Is 
wealthy  in  gokl,  silrer,  iron,  eoal,  and  other  mineralsw 

The  ishabitaats  are  of  a  bjbrid  stock, — half  Kirg^uz  half 
Fcman,  with  an  admixtuieof  Cafanneka.  Thej  were  formerlj 
the  donnnion  of  China,  but  in  1863  they  abjured  that 
r,  and  massacred  ererj  Chinese  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
who  would  ufli  adopt  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Khan 
cf  Khoten  was  the  fint  to  rerolt.  and  his  example  was  speedOj 
Uikmtd  thnmg^ioat  the  countrj. 


What  are  the  bonndarie§  of  Eastern  Tnrkesttn  ?    What  is  iti 

cxtest  in  «|«are  aules  ?    Whit  is  tbe  number  <:/(  \U y/jpal^l^m^ 

Saaw  the  diriftaoas  and  tbe  chief  towns.     Wfast  is  the  principa] 

raage  of  ■Bonatanu?    What  lake*  does  it  ecmtain?    >ame  the 

rirtfs.     B«tvi«a   what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it 

fituatedt  What  are  iti  length  and  breadth?    What  is  the  cfaaneter 

of  the  ttmmtrr  noilh-east  of  Khoten?    How  manj  cities  are  Mid 

to  hare  been  buried  kj  the  shifting  lands  of  the  Ilcsert  of  Gobi? 

Is  the  *oflw<»t  of  Khoten  fertile?  What  is  said  reeardinr  minerals? 

Of  what  stock  are  the  infaalHtants?    When  did  they  revolt  againrt 
-     --  ? 


TURKESTAN 

Is  baimdedX.  by  Asiatic  Riuria;  W.  bytbeCa^MaaSoi; 
&  bj  Penuy  Afghanistan,  and  Hindostan;  £.  bj  Eaatem 
Ttffccftan.  lu  area  is  estimated  at  about  64ti)00  aqjaue 
main ;  sod  its  population  at  about  IJSOOfiOO. 
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DiTisions.  Chief  Towm. 

Kokui Kokao. 

Bokhara Bokhaju,  Samareand,  Balkli. 

Khiva Khira. 

Koondooz Koondooz,  Khooloom,  Badukshan. 

Mountains. — Hindoo-KooBh,  Beloor-tagh. 
Rivers. — Oxas  or  Amoo,  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria. 
Lake  or  Inland  Sba. — ^The  Caspian  Sea. 

KEXABKS. 

Turkestan,  part  of  the  ancient  SeytJUa,  extends  from  3&*  to 
44**  N.  lat,  and  from  51*"  to  78°  £.  long.  Its  length  fix>m  £. 
to  W.  is  ahout  1300  miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  abont 
600  miles. 

Of  this  large  coontrj,  at  least  one-half  is  occupied  by  im- 
mense steppes,  or  uninhabited  plains.  An  extensiye  desert 
stretches  between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  traversed  only  by 
bands  of  wandering  Turcomans.  Here  were  the  £Bunous  king- 
dom and  city  of  Mem  on  the  Murghab,  but  they  have  long 
been  laid  waste.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  show  a 
gloomy  chain  of  arid  downs  and  rocks.  During  winter 
the  cold  is  extreme.  Bokhara,  on  the  Oxus,  and  K<^Lan  on 
the  Jaxartes,  are  fertile  regions,  abounding  both  in  com  and 
pasture.  The  former  territory,  possessed  by  the  Usbeck  Tar- 
tars, was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of 
Timur,  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  Asia.  Among  these 
Tartar  tribes,  horse-flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and 
their  favourite  drink  is  koumissy  or  fermented  mare's  milk. 
Khiva  is  rather  a  fertile  country,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  watered  by  the  Oxus.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to 
a  province,  whose  extent  is  vaguely  estimated,  by  saying  that 
a  man  on  horseback  could  ride  over  it  in  three  days.  The 
deserts  which  encompass  it  seem  to  be  increasing. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Tarkestan  ?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  is  its  popalation?  What  are  its  divisions? 
Name  the  principal  towns  of  these  divisions.  What  mountains 
does  Turkestan  contain  ?    Trace  its  rivers.     Name  its  inland  sea. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkestan 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  is  at  least 
one-half  of  the  country  occupied  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  tiie  dis- 
trict between  Bokhara  and  Persia  ?  By  what  people  is  it  traversed  ? 
Of  what  kingdom  and  city  was  it  once  the  seat  ?  What  appear- 
ance do  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  present?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  climate  ?    What  provinces  abound  in  com  and  pas- 
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tnrige  ?  Of  what  great  empire  was  Bokhara  the  -seat?  What  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy  among  the  Tartar  tribes?  VThat  is  their 
&voiirite  drink  ?  At  what  time  was  ELhiva  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
empire?  How  is  its  extent  now  vaguelj  estimated?  What  is 
remarkable  about  the  encompassing  deserts  ? 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Rassia  in  Europe ; 
S.  by  Persia,  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  Manchooria;  £. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  about  5,700,000  square 
miles.    Population,  783,616. 

Principal  DirisioDa.  Chief  Towns. 

Caucasia. Tiflis,  Erivan,  Baku,  Derbend. 

Western  Siberia. Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Kolyran,  Tnr* 

kestan,  Tashkend. 
Eastern  Siberia. Irkutsk,  Yeniseisk,  Kiachta,  Yakutsk, 

Nertchinsk,  Okhotsk,  Nicolaivsk. 

IsLAKDs. — Aleutian  Islands,  Saghalien  or  Tarakai  Island, 
Kurile  Isles,  New  Siberia. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.— Sea  of  Kara,  Qulf  of  Obi,  Gulf  of 
Anadir,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulf  of  Tartary,  Behring's  Sea. 

Capes. — Seyero  or  North-£ast  Cape,  East  Cape,  Lo- 
patka. 

Peninsula. — ^Kamtschatka. 

Mountains. — Caucasus,  Ural,  Altai,  StanoToL 

RiTESS. — Ural,  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria,  Ob  or  Obi,  Irtish, 
Yenisei,  Lena,  Amoor. 

Lakes. — Sea  of  Aral,  Balcash,  Baikal,  Tchany,  Erivan. 

BKMAKKfl. 

Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  38°  to  78*"  N.  lat.,  and  from  SV 
E.tol90°£.orl70'*W.long.  Its  lengUi,  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Kuntschatka,  is  about  3600 
miles;  its  breadth  finom  nordi  to  south  is  about  2000  miles.- 

In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  rariety  of  aspect  The  northern  and  eastern  puts 
present  vast  marshy  plains,  corered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow,  and  intersected  by  large  riyers,  which  pursue  their 
dreary  course  under  surfaces  of  ice  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Eyen  in  the  central  parts  Tegetation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
cheeked  by  the  seyerity  of  the  cold ;  but  in  the  south  there  are 
exteDSiTa  forests  and  plains.    The  ralley  of  the  Amour  b  yery 
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fertile.  Steppes  or  great  plains,  without  a  tree  or  a  sbmbf  but 
covered  in  many  places  with  loxoriant  herbage,  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  but  is  in  general  very 
severe.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  culture ; 
but  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  regions  it  is  fertile, 
and  yields  good  crops.  In  the  northern  wastes  the  rein- 
deer supplies  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  horse ;  and  wild 
horses  and  asses  roam  over  the  deserts  in  the  south.  The 
musk-animal  and  the  wild-boar  haunt  the  environs  of  Lake 
Baikal ;  the  formidable  nrus  or  bison,  and  the  ibex,  are  seen 
among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus;  the  beaver  frequents 
the  banks  of  the  Yenisei ;  the  argali  or  wild-sheep  is  still  an 
object  of  the  chase ;  but  the  most  valuable  animals  are  the 
sable  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  northern  plains. 
The  rivers  of  Siberia  abound  with  fish  from  the  neighbouring 
seas,  especially  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  minerals  are  very 
valuable;  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  contain  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron,  which  are  worked  by  the 
government. 

This  vast  tract  of  country  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes. 
Those  who  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are  called 
Samoieds,  a  people  resembling  the  Laplanders  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  living.  The  occupants  of  the  south  are  of 
Tartar  origin. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Russia?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles  ?  Into  what  governments  is  it  divided  ?  What  are 
their  principal  towns  ?  Name  the  islands.  What  are  the  seas  and 
gulfs  r  Name  the  capes.  What  are  the  principal  chains  of  moun- 
tains ?  What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  Name  the  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  country  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  V  What  is  the  appearance  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  [)arts  ?  What  is  the  state  of  vegetation  in  the 
central  parts  ?  What  is  the  aspect  of  the  southern  districts  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  the  valley  of  the  Amour  ?  Bv  what  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  occupied? 
What  is  the  nature  ot  the  climate  ?  In  what  parts  is  the  soil  fertile 
and  the  crops  good  ?  Mention  some  of  the  animals.  Which  of  these 
are  most  valuable  ?  With  what  kind  of  fish  do  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
abound?  Does  Siberia  possess  much  mineral  wealth?  What 
people  occupy  the  various  districts  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 


JAPAN 

Is  a  rich  and  populous  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia,  conast-. 
ing  of  four  large  islands  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones, 
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separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  Maritime 
Province  of  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  150,000 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  35 
millions. 

Principal  Islands.  Chief  Towns. 

Niphon Jeddo,  Miaco,  Osaka,  Kanagawa,  Simoda, 

Nee-e-gata. 

Kiiuiu ...Nangasaki,  Sanga,  Kokoora 

Sikokf. Tosa. 

Jeaso  or  Yesso Matsmai,  HakodadL 

BEHABKS. 

The  Japan  Islands  lie  between  31°  and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  be* 
tween  129°  and  150°  £.  long.  They  extend  in  length  about 
1500  miles ;  and  in  breadth  from  50  to  200  miles. 

Japan,  by  the  strange  policy  of  its  government,  was  long  so 
completely  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  marked 
by  such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  as  to  attract  a  large 
share  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  Its  islands  are  intersected 
by  chains  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are  volcanic,  and 
some  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Many 
of  the  valleys  are  fertile ;  and  although  the  soil  is  generally 
poor,  the  extraorduiary  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  rendered  the  most  barren  spots  productive.  Kice, 
the  principal  article  of  food,  is  the  favourite  crop;  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grains  are  cultivated  in  smaller  quantities ; 
and  there  are  plantations  of  tea,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
The  cotmtry  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, — gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  copper  being  found  in  abundance.  Iron  is  rare ;  and 
hence  the  Japanese  nails,  bolts,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  of 
copper.  There  is  plenty  of  coal,  and  porcelain  clay  is  abun- 
dant. 

'I'he  Japanese  are  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  better  educated  than  any  other  people  of  Asia. 
Art,  and  even  science,  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
them.  History,  poetry,  music,  painting,  geography,  and  as- 
tronomy, are  favourite  branches  of  education.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  sword-blades,  porcelain,  and  lackered  ware,  they  are 
unrivalled ;  their  silk  and  cotton  cloths  are  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  China ;  and  they  excel  particularly  in  the  art  of  var- 
nishing. For  their  superiority  in  this  respect  they  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  Juice  of  a  tree  called  arusi.  They  have  a  kind 
of  printing  executed  by  fixed  wooden  blocks. 
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Their  goyemment  is  a  despotic  oligarchy,  with  two  80T6- 
reigns, — a  spiritoal  emperor,  called  the  Micado,  whose  capital 
b  Miaco,  and  a  temporal  emperor,  called  the  Tycoon,  whose 
capital  is  Jeddo.  The  Tycoon,  although  he  pays  formal  homage 
to  the  Micado,  is,  along  with  the  Daimios  or  feudal  lords,  the 
real  govemer  of  the  empire. 

There  are  two  systems  of  religion  in  Japan.  The  older, 
called  Sinto,  resembling  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  professes  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  with  a  number 
of  inferior  deities :  the  other,  Budsdo,  imported  from  Malabar 
about  the  sixth  century,  and  now  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh  or  Buddah, 
metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  being  its  lead- 
ing tenet  The  Portuguese,  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
this  country,  converted  many  of  the  natives  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  in  no  long  time  their  conduct  excited  so  strong  a 
prejudice  against  their  religion,  that  a  massacre  took  place  in 
1590,  in  which  20,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  perished; 
and,  in  1638,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  Until  lately,  all 
foreign  nations,  except  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  were  excluded 
iVom  the  Japanese  ports ;  and  the  jealous  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  thus  restricting  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  country  from  being  sufficienUy  known  to  Euro- 
peans. But  the  barriers  by  which  the  Japanese  sought  to 
seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of  manldnd  have  now  been 
thrown  down.  In  1854,  the  United  States  of  America  obtained 
liberty  to  trade  at  Nangasaki,  Simoda,  Matsmai,  and  other 
ports ;  and,  in  1858,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Gb^eat 
Britain  and  Japan,  by  which  certain  Japanese  ports  have  been 
opened  to  British  trade. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  islands  constitute  the  empire  of  Japan  ?  What  is  its  ex- 
tent in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population? 
Where  are  Nangasaki,  Kanagawa,  Jeddo,  Tosa,  Miaco,  Matsmai? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Japan 
islands  situated  ?  What  are  their  length  ana  breadth  ?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  policy?  Describe  the  appearance 
of  the  country.  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation?  What  are  the 
principal  crops  ?  What  minerals  abound  ?  In  what  manufactures 
are  the  Japanese  unrivalled  ?  To  what  are  they  indebted  for  their 
superiority  in  the  art  of  varnishing  ?  What  kind  of  printing  pre- 
vails among  them  ?  What  are  their  favourite  branches  of  edu- 
cation ? 

Describe  the  Japanese  government  What  are  their  two  systems 
of  religion  ?    What  Europeans  first  visited  the  country  and  intro- 
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dnced  Ghristianity  ?  What  consequences  did  the  condaot  of  these 
settlers  produce  ?  Which  was  long  the  only  European  nation  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  Japan  ?  What  nation  obtained  liberty  to  trade 
at  certain  Japanese  ports  in  1854  ?  What  priyileges  cud  Great 
Britain  acquire  by  her  commercial  treaty  witn  Japan  in  1858  ? 


OCEANIA 

Is  the  term  devised  by  modem  geographers  to  distinguish 
the  world  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from 
Smnatra  and  Australia  east  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
the  Marquesas,  and  from  the  New  Zealand  group  north  to 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Various  subdivisions  of  Oceania 
have  been  proposed :  the  one  preferred  here  is  the  threefold 
division  of  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

I.  MALAYSIA. 

The  islands  embraced  under  this  head  are  those  gene- 
rally reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  or  Asiatic 
Archipelago.  They  lie  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and  extend  from  Sumatra  east  to  Ceram,  and  from  Timor 
north  to  Luzon,  including  these  islands.  Their  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  their  popula- 
tion at  27,000,000. 

Frincipallslands.  Chief  Towns. 

Samatra Bencoolen,  Acheen,  Palembang. 

Java Batavia,    Samarang,  Sonrabaya, 

Souracarta. 

Borneo..... Borneo  or  Broni,  Sarawak,  Pon- 

tiana. 

Celebes Macassar  or  Mankasser. 

The  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.... Amboyna,  Temate. 
The  Philippines,  of  which  the*^ 
principal  are  Luzon  and  Min-  >  Manilla, 
dimao 3 

Straits. — Malacca,  Singapore,  Sunda,  Banca,  Macassar, 
Molucca  Passage,  Gilolo  Passage. 

KEMABRS. 

The  islands  of  Malaysia  lie  between  IT  S.  and  21''  N.  lat., 
and  between  95°  and  131**  £.  long.,  extending  from  West  to 
east  nearly  2500  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  greater  islands  is  traversed  by  pictoresqae 
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rang^  of  lofty  monntuns,  often  of  a  yoloanic  cliaracter,  coreied 
almost  to  their  Biimmits  by  noble  forests,  Inxuriant  shmbs,  and 
aromatic  plants.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sago,  and 
the  finest  spices.  The  clove  is  indigenous  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  nutmeg  in  the  Banda  Islands ;  and  they  have  never  been 
produced  elsewhere  in  equal  perfection.  The  diamond  is  found 
in  Borneo,  which  also  produces  gold  in  great  abundance ;  and 
Banca,  near  Sumatra,  has  inexhaustible  mines  of  tin. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  an  in- 
genious and  active,  but  fierce  and  turbulent  race.  On  the 
coasts  they  are  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  they  practise 
with  great  skill.  The  interior  is  for  the  most  part  peopled 
by  the  Papuas  or  Oceanic  Negroes,  who  are  almost  complete 
savages. 

The  Dutch  possess  most  of  these  islands,  Batavia,  in  Java, 
being  the  capital  of  their  settlements  in  the  East.  These  pos- 
sessions wei*e  wrested  from  them  by  Britain  during  the  war  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  Philippine  Islands  belong  to  Spain.  The  small 
island  of  Labnan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  has  been  a 
British  possession  since  1846. 

Notices,  as  well  of  the  larger  as  of  the  smaller  islands, — 
Aroo,  Bali,  Banca,  Banda,  Billiton,  Booro,  Ceram,  Flores, 
Gilolo,  Labuan,  Lomboc,  Madura,  Sooloo,  Sumbawa,  Ternate, 
Tidor,  Timor,  and  Timor-laut, — will  be  found  in  the  Descbip- 
TiVE  Table  op  Asia. 

EXERCISES. 

To  what  islands  is  the  term  Oceania  applied  ?  Where  are  the 
Malaysian  Islands  situated  ?  By  what  otner  name  are  they  some- 
times called  ?  What  is  their  extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the 
amount  of  their  population?  Of  what  groups  do  they  consist? 
What  are  the  principal  towns?  What  are  the  straits ?  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  islands  embraced 
under  Malaysia  situated  ?  What  is  their  extent  from  west  to  east  ? 
What  aspect  do  thev  present?  What  is  the  nature  of  their  soil 
and  its  productions  ?  W  hat  spices  are  indigenous  in  the  Molucca 
and  Banda  Islands?  Name  the  islands  which  produce  gold  and 
tin.  Of  what  race  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  ?  What  is 
their  character  ?  To  what  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  addicted  ? 
Who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  interior  ?  To  what  Euro- 
pean power  do  most  of  these  islands  belong  ?  What  town  is  the 
capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India?  To  whom  do  the 
Philippine  Islands  belong  ?  When  did  Labuan  become  a  British 
possession  ? 
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n.  AUSTKALASIA 

COJIIPBEHENDS  Australia  (formerly  called  New  HollaDd), 
Tasmania  (formerly  called  Van  Diemen^s  Land),  New  Zea- 
land, Pi^ua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  Solomon  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia. 

1.  AUSTRALIA 
Lies  between  10**  40^  and  39**  12'  S.  lat.,  and  between 
113**  and  153**  39'  E.  long.  It  is  separated,  on  the  north, 
from  Papua  or  New  Guinea  by  Torres  Strait ;  and,  on  the 
south,  from  Tasmania  by  Bass  Strait.  Its  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  about  2500  miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about 
1970  miles.  Its  area  is  estunated  at  nearly  3,000,000 
square  miles.  Population  (exclusive  of  aborigines), 
1,390,107. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

New  South  Wales Sydney,    Paramatta,    Windsor, 

Liverpoo],  Bathnrst. 
Qaeensland     (formerly    called  \t>.^ 
MoretonBay) |i5nsDane. 

^  Phimp)!"^^^^^^^^^  ^««i«"s- 

South  Australia Adelaide. 

Western  Australia Perth,  Freemautle. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — On  the  ^a«<— Shelbume  Bay,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  Bay,  Halifax  Bay,  Bioad  Sound,  Hervey 
Bay,  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Macquarie,  Port  Stephens,  Port 
Jackson.  On  the  South — Western  Portj  Port  Phillip,  Port- 
laud  Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  St  Vincent  Gulf,  Spencer  Gulf, 
Great  Australian  Bight,  King  George's  Sound,  On  the 
West — Flinders  Bay,  G^ographe  Bay,  Freycinet*s  Harbour, 
Shark  Bay,  Exmouth  Gulf,  King's  Sound,  Collier  Bay, 
Admiralty  Gulf,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  Port 
Essington.  On  the  North — Castlereagh  Bay,  Amhem  Bay, 
Melville  Bay,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Caper. — Cape  York,  Cape  Melville,  Cape  Flattery,  Sandy 
Cape,  Cape  Howe,  Wilson's  Promontory,  Cape  Otway,  Cape 
Spencer,  Cape  Chatham,  Cape  Leeuwin,  North- West  Cape, 
Cape  Leveque,  Cape  Londonderry,  Point  Dale. 
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Mountains. — ^Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range,  Aus- 
tralian Alps  or  Warragong  Mountains,  Grampians,  Pyrenees, 
Flinders  Kange,  Stuart  Range,  Gkwler  Range,  Victoria 
Mountains,  Darling  Range. 

Rivers. — Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  Brisbane, 
Murray  (with  its  affluents,  Macquarie,  Darling,  Lachlan, 
and  Murrumbidgee),  Wimmera,  Yarra-Yarra,  Swan,  Vic- 
toria, Albert,  Flinders,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  Gregory,  Leich- 
Lardt. 

Straits. — Torres,  l^ass,  Clarence,  Endeavour. 

Lakes. — Victoria  or  Alexandrina,  Torrens,  Gairdner, 
Eyre,  Hope. 

2.  TASMANIA 

(formeblt  called  yan  diemen^s  land), 

Lying  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Australia  (from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Bass  Strait),  between  40**  44'  and  43**  4(K  S. 
lat.,  and  144**  38'  and  148"  24'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth  from  W.  to  E.  is 
180  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  27,000  square  miles; 
its  population  is  98,455. 

Chief  Towns. — Hobart  Town,  Launceston. 

Peninsulas. — Tasman,  Freycinet. 

Bays. — Great  Swan  Port,  Storm  Bay,  Norfolk  Bay, 
Port  Dalrymple,  Port  Davey,  Macquarie  Harbour. 

Capes.— Cape  Pillar,  South  Cape,  South -West  Cape, 
Cape  Sorell,  West  Point,  Cape  Grim. 

Mountains.  —  Benlomond  (5010  feet  high).  Mount 
Wellington,  Western  Moimtains,  Campbell's  Range,  Mount 
Humboldt  (5520  feet  high). 

Rivers. — Derwent,  Tamar,  Jordan. 

3.  NEW  ZEALAND 

Consists  of  two  large  islands,  with  one  small  island  to  the 
S.,  besides  several  others  adjacent  of  less  note,  about 
1200  miles  S.  E.  from  Australia,  lying  between  34**  12' 
and  AT  20'  S.  lat.,  and  166**  and  178''  40'  E.  long.  Its 
length  is  about  1100  miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  105 
miles.    The  two  principal  islands,  called  North  and  South 
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Islands,  are  separated  by  Cook^s  Strait.  The  small  island 
on  the  S.  is  called  Stewart's  Island.  The  area  of  New 
Zealand  is  estimated  at  122,000  square  miles.  The  Euro- 
pean population  is  218,637 ;  the  native  population  is  esti- 
mated at  38,540. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Auckland  (N.  of  North  Islandl Auckland. 

Taranaki  (W.  of  North  Island) New  PlTmouth. 

Wellington  (S.  E.  of  North  Island) Wellington. 

Hawkes  Bay  (S.  W.  of  North  Island) Napier. 

Nelson  (N.  of  South  Island) Nelson. 

Marlborough  (N.  E.  of  South  Island) Picton. 

Canterbury  (Centre  of  South  Island) Cbristchurch. 

Otago  (S.  of  South  Isluid) Dunedin. 

Southland  (S.  of  South  Island) Invercargill. 

Mountains. — North  and  South  Islands  are  traversed  in 
their  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  covered  by 
perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak,  Mount  Cook  in  South 
Island,  is  12,460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Rivers. — In  North  Island  —  The  Waikato,  Wairoa, 
Wanganui.  In  South  Island  —  The  Waimea,  Clutha, 
Huronui,  Grey,  Tuapeka. 

Harbours. — In  North  Island — Sandy  Bay,  Bay  of 
Islands,  HourakiBay,Waitemata,  Manukau,  Bay  of  Plenty, 
Hawkes  Bay,  Port  Nicholson.  In  South  Island — Cloudy 
Bay,  Port  Cooper,  Port  Otago,  Chalky  Bay,  Dusky  Bay, 
Blind  or  Tasman  Bay,  Admiralty  Bay,  Port  Gore,  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound. 

Peninsulas. — ^Tera-kako,  in  North  Island;  Banks,  in 
South  Island. 

Capes. — In  North  Island — North  Cape,  Cape  Brett,  Cape 
Colville,  East  Cape,  Cape  Mata-mawr,  Cape  Palliser,  Cape 
Egmont,  Albatross  Point,  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen.  In 
South  Island — Cape  Campbell,  Cape  Saimders,  Cascade 
Point,  Cape  Foul  Wind,  Cape  Farewell,  Cape  Jackson. 

REMARKS. 

The  British  possessions  in  Australasia  are,  Australia  (con- 
taining the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia),  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  the  Auckland  Isles,  and  the  Chatham 
Ules. 
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Anstralia,  formerly  called  New  Holland,  is  the  largest  island 
on  the  glohe,  heing  four-fifths  of  the  extent  of  Europe.  The 
first  British  colony,  founded  in  1788,  at  Sydney,  on  the  -east 
coast,  was  intended  principally  for  a  penal  settlement;  but 
having  been  found  to  possess  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
the  country  was  thrown  open  to  British  enterprise,  and  has 
since  made  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 

Australia  has  comparatirely  few  gulfs  and  havens.  On  the 
N.  is  the  large  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  opposite,  on  the  S., 
is  the  great  Australian  Bight.  Like  other  great  masses  of 
land,  Australia  has  an  island  of  considerable  size  near  its 
shores — that  of  Tasmania,  which  lies  at  its  S.  extremity,  and 
has  several  fine  bays  and  harbours.  Of  the  other  isliands, 
the  chief  are,  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands  on  the  N.,  and 
Groote  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  on  the  E., 
Great  Sandy  Island ;  and  in  Bass  Strait,  Flinders  and  King's 
Islands ;  Kangaroo  Island,  near  St  Vincent  Gulf,  and  Dirk 
Hartog's,  on  the  W.  coast  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  great 
an  extent  of  coast-line  with  so  few  navigable  rivers.  The 
only  streams  navigable  for  ships  are  the  Murray,  in  South 
Australia;  the  Hunter,  in  New  South  Wales;  the  Brisbane,  in 
Queensland ;  the  Albert,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
the  Adelaide,  into  Van  Diemen  Gulf;  the  Victoria,  into  Cam- 
bridge Gulf;  and  the  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia.  A 
submarine  wall  of  coral  called  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  on  the 
N.  E.,  skirts  the  shore  for  about  1200  miles,  at  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles  from  the  land.  Its  breadth  towards  the  S.  is 
40  or  50  miles ;  it  becomes  narrower  towards  the  N. :  on  the 
outer  side  there  is  an  unfathomed  depth ;  and  on  the  inner, 
soundings  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

A  range  of  mountains  stretches  along  the  east  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  inland,  from  Bass  Strait  to  Cape  Melville.  It 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney ;  as 
the  Liverpool  Range,  in  the  north ;  and  as  the  Australian  Alps 
or  Warragong  Mountains,  in  the  south.  It  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  miles,  separating  the 
waters  that  flow  directly  towards  the  sea  from  those  that  take 
an  inland  course.  The  highest  peak  hitherto  known  is  Mount 
Kosciusko  in  the  Warragongs,  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Australian  Grampians 
and  Pjrrenees,  in  Victoria,  reach  a  height  of  about  4500  feet. 
In  Western  Australia,  three  parallel  chains  stretch  along  th$ 
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coast  from  north  to  south,  the  highest  point,  Talhanop,  in  the 
Darling  Range,  being  about  5000  feet  high. 

Australia  abounds  in  minerals.  Iron  is  spread  in  great  pro* 
fusion  over  all  the  continent ;  vast  beds  of  coal  exist  in  many 
districts  ;  rich  copper  and  lead  ores  have  been  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and,  in  1851,  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  surpassing  the  richest  previously- 
known.  The  other  great  staple  of  the  country  is  wool,  its 
rich  and  boundless  pastures  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  sheep. 

About  a  third  part  of  Australia  lies  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
rest  is  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  The  whole  continent  is 
within  the  range  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  from 
November  to  March,  and  brings  plentiful  rains.  The  seasons 
are  the  opposite  of  those  of  Britain,  January  being  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  July  of  winter.  The  average  temperature  of 
spring  is  65*5*',  of  summer  72°,  of  autumn  66^  and  of  winter 
55°.  The  atmosphere  is  in  general  dry,  but  clear  and  healthy; 
though  there  are  occasionally  years  of  great  deficiency  of  rain. 
Australia  is  singularly  deficient  in  native  fruits  or  edible 
vegetables,  but  those  of  £urope  are  abundantly  raised. 

In  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  the  administration  of 
pnblfc  affairs  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  a  council  and  legislative  assembly  chosen  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  colony.  The  laws  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  England. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  islands  are  comprehended  in  Australasia  ?  What  are  the 
British  possessions  in  Australasia?  What  was  the  island  of 
Australia  formerly  called  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  its  population  ?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth?  Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  sitnated? 
What  are  its  divisions  ?  Name  their  principal  towns.  Name  the 
chief  mountains,  rivers,  and  straits.  What  is  i^markable  in  the 
coast-line  of  Australia  ?  Name  the  island  that  lies  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. Name  the  principal  islands  around  the  coast.  What 
rivers  are  navigable  ?  What  is  remarkable  on  the  N.  K.  coast  of 
Australia?  What  minerals  are  found  in  the  country?  In  what 
months  does  the  middle  of  summer  and  of  winter  occur  ? 

What  is  the  extent  in  square  miles  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's 
Land?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  Name  its  chief 
towns,  rivers,  and  bays. 

Of  how  many  islands  does  New  Zealand  chiefly  consist  ?  What 
are  their  names  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
is  New  Zealand  situated  ?    What  is  its  estimated  extent  in  sqoart 
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miles  ?  What  b  the  amoant  of  the  native  popnktion  ?  What  is 
the  namber  of  the  European  inhabitants  ?  Name  Uie  divisions  and 
chief  towns.  What  are  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes, 
etc.  ?    How  are  the  Australian  colonies  governed  ? 


m.  POLYNESIA 

Consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  small  islands  scattered 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  within  30**  on  the  N.  and 
30**  on  the  S.  of  the  equator.    They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
population  altogether  of  about  1,500)000. 
The  principal  groups  are : — 

1.  The  Pelew  Islands. 

2.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands  (the  principal  being 

Guam),  and  the  Bonin  Isles. 

3.  The  Carolines  (principal  island,  Hogoleu),  the  Marshall 

Isles,  and  the  Gilbert  Isles. 

4.  The  Navigators*  Islands  (principal,  Savaii  or  Pola.) 

5.  The  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands  (principal,  Tongataboo), 

the  Feejee  Islands  (principal,  Ambou)» 

6.  Hervey  or  Cook^s  Islands  (principal,  Raratonga),  the 

Austral  Isles  (principal,  Oheteroa). 

7.  Society  Islands  (principal,  Otaheite  or  Tahiti). 

8.  The  Low  Archipelago ;  Pitcaim  Island,  Easter  Island. 

9.  The  Marquesas  (principal,  Noukahiva).  . 

10.  Sandwich  Islands  (principal,  Owhyhee  or  liawaii). 

1USKARK8. 

Many  of  the  Polynesian  islands  seem  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  ocean  by  the  labours  of  the  coral  insect,  and  are  only  a  few 
yards  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  others  show  evident  traces 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  hilly  or  mountainous.  Though  situ- 
ated within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  being 
tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean ;  while  the  eye  is  every- 
where refreshed  by  the  hues  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  Among 
the  productions  are  the  sugarcane  and  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa, 
plantain,  and  orange  trees.  The  shores  abound  with  the  finest 
fish,  and  the  forests  are  peopled  with  beautiful  birds. 

The  inhabitants  belong  principally  to  the  Malay  variety  of 
mankind.  The  people  of  some  of  the  islands  are  mild  and  gentle, 
others  are  treacherous  and  ferocious.    The  practice  of  tattooing 
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the  body  preyails  more  or  less  in  all  the  groups.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  chiefs,  and  there  are  occasional^ 
a  sort  of  kings  to  whom  the  others  are  subject.  The  religion 
is  polytheism,  with  a  belief  in  a  future  state.  At  the  period 
of  the  diflcoTery  of  the  Poljrnesian  islands,  the  natives  had  no 
conception  of  morality  as  it  is  understood  among  civilized  men. 
Wars  of  extermination,  accompanied  by  horrid  cruelties,  fre- 
quently prevailed ;  and  the  female  sex  were  in  a  very  degraded 
state.  But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  exertions  of  various  devoted  missionaries,  the  natives 
of  several  of  the  groups  have  received  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  salutary 
change  has  been  wrought,  especially  in  the  Society  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

EXERCISES. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator  are 
the  Pol^esian  islands  situated  ?  What  is  their  supposed  aggregate 
population  ?  Name  the  principal  groups.  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  soU  and  climate?  What  are  their  chief  produotions?  To 
idiat  variety  of  mankind  do  the  inhabitants  belong  ?  What  is  their 
character?  How  do  the  Polynesian  isles  seem  to  have  beeu 
formed  ?  What  practice  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  groups  ? 
flave  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  been  attended  with  success  ? 
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A'CBEEN,  a  seaport  of  Smoatra, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast^  the  capital  of  a 
nattre  kingdom.  It  consists  of  8000 
bamboo  booses,  raised  on  posts. 
Pop.  86,000.-6°  36'  N.  lat  SS"*  36^  £. 
long. 

A'cre  or  St  Jeand'Acre,  theuicient 
Aceko,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  a  fine 
baj  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Ustoiyof  the  Crosades. 
More  recently,  in  1799,  it  resisted  the 
attack  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  after  be- 
sie^ng  it  for  two  months,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  In  1840,  it  yielded, 
after  a  few  hours'  cannonade,  to  the 
British  fleet.  Pop.  9000.— 32, 64  N. 
88^  5  E. 

Adalia  or  Sataliah,  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  gplf,  to 
wMch  it  gives  name,  on  the  Medl- 
terxanean.  Pop.  8000.— 36»  62  N.  30, 
44  £. 

Ada'na,  a  city  of  Caramsnia,  in 
Asiatic  Torkey.  on  the  Syboon,  m  a 
fertile  plain.  Pop.  20^000.-87,  6  N. 
86, 12E. 

Ad^elalde,  the  oqrftal  of  Sonth 
Aofltialia,  situated  on  the  £.  shore  of 


St  Vincent  Gnlf.    Pop.  20,000.— 84» 
56  S.  188,  80  E. 

A^den,  a  strong  seaport  of  Yemen, 
In  Axabia,  near  ttie  entnoce  of  the 
Red  Sea;  it  now  belongs  to  Britain. 
Pop.  80,000.-12, 46  N.  45, 10  E. 

Ad'miralty  Islands,  a  duster  of 
one  large  and  seTeral  small  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  £.  of 
New  Guinea. 

A^gra,  a  province  of  British  India, 
S.  of  Delhi,  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  ChumbuL  Pop. 
830,000. 

A'gra,  the  capital  of  the  above 
inrovince,  called  by  the  Mohammed- 
ans AdMrabad^f  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  Uie  Jumna.  Its 
mausolenm,  one  of  the  most  superb 
in  the  world,  is  constructed  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
Agra  was  the  cajdtal  of  the  Mogul 
empire  till  1647.  Pop.  142,661^27, 
12  N.  77, 66  E. 

AAmedabad",  a  dtyof  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Gqjerat,  sitoatea 
on  the  river  Sabermatty.  P.  180,000. 
-22^66N.72,46£. 
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^7  t^  ChsBbol  aadl  the 
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the  56oc  of  M.  naee  of  kflliL    It  is  a 
hMnAmmtatj^with  a.  ttn 
Ptop.  SJ00O.-46L  a  S.  74. 34  E 

Ak'alM.  G«lf  oC  n  ia 
the  y.  E.  extiquitj  of  the  B^d  8e% 
mad  the  e&stem  brwimieiy  oft! 
iMBlftofSiiHL    Length,  190 
avenge  bnadfli,  IS  mQes. 

AkhaTzOc,    a    stnmglj 
twrn  of  Caaceeie,  in  Asierir 
oatheKur.    F«»p.  15,000.-41, 38  N 
43,  IE. 

Ak'n,  M.  town  of  Eastern  Tvkes- 
tan,  vith  eonadenble  tiade.  Fop. 
cstbnsted  at  1OO;0O0l 

AKdan  or  Btanovol  M oaataim^  a 
langeof  hilis  in  the  B.  of  Siberia; 
tteyargacoptinaationoftha  Altai, 
and  terminate  at  Bebring's  Strait. 
Their  arenge  height  is  aboot  4000 
feet. 

Alep'oo,  the  capital  of  Syria,  in 
Asiatie  tHufcej^bnUt  on  aereial  hills, 
its  nnmeroas  minarets  and  domes 
commanding  a  delig^tinl  prospecL 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  gr^  inland  trade. 
In  1822,  it  wasconTulsedbyan  earth- 
qualce,  when  aboat  20,000  persons 
were  killed.  Pop.  lOO/XX)  — 36, 11 N. 
87,  lOE. 

Aleir'tian  Islands,  a  gronp  in  the 
N.  Pacific,  between  K&mtschatka 
and  America,  belonging  to  Russia. 
Fop.  tSfiOO. 

Algezi'ra,  the  ancient  Jfuopotama, 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkej,  be- 
tween the  Eaphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

AllaAabad'',  a  province  of  British 
India,  S.  of  Oude  and  Agra,  watered 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Jamna,  and  some 
inferior  streams.    Pop.  3,710,263. 

AUaAabad'',  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  a  strong  fortress.  Situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  it  attracts  crowds  of 

Silgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  to 
athe  in  the  sacred  stream.    Fop. 
106,649.-25,  27  N.  81,  50  E. 

Almo^'raL  the  capital  of  Kumaon, 
a  district  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
Uindostan,  situated  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain.— 29,  35  N.  79, 37  E. 

Altai''  Mountains  (the  ancient  Im- 
au»),  a  vast  chain,  forming  the  south' 


,froM  the  ■oareesorthe 

tkeOfai  to  the  alMwas  of 

Oeean.     Biehdca,  the 

hi^est  peak,  is  about  1^796  fset 

above  the  aea. 

Amawponfia,  a  fortified  dtf ,  ths 
capital  of  the  Kraian  Jbanlre,  dtm- 
ated  oa  the  E.  ba;ak  of  the  Irrawady. 
Pop.  aboat  ITSXMtti 

AsMTsia^acitf  of  Sivaa,  in  Asiatie 
Tofcey,  oa  the  Jekil  frmak:  hens 
Sciabo^  As  Gnek  geographer,  was 
bote,  aboat  the  year  60  bjc  Pop. 
»,00Q^  chiefly  ChrittiiM     iOL  33  W. 

Amboy^oa,  one  of  the  M otoeca  or 
Spiee  Islaads,  in  the  IndiaB  Arefai- 
pelage,  to  the  8.  W.  of  Cenm;  it 
lirkwgs  to  tlie  Dntdi,  and  is  fuiam» 
tor  doves.    Pop.  137,273. 

Amiioyaa,  the  capital  of  the  above 
islaad,sitaatedoaabay.  Fion.8066. 
— 3;41S.1S^15E. 

AmHierBt,  a  se^ort  of  the  Bsalem 
Peainsala,  Tenasaerim  Provineei^  oa 
theGnlfofMartafaan;  Uwaafooad- 
ed  hi  1826.  Pop.  6000^—16,  6  N. 
97,46E. 

Am'ol,  a  city  of  Persia,  on  the 
Herana  near  tlie  Caspian.  Pi^  in 
winter,  when  it  is  grntest,  futimat- 
ed  at  36,000  or  40,OUO. 

Amoo^.    See  Oxns. 

Amoor'  or  SagAa'lien,  a  large  river 
of  E.  Asia,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  borders  of  Siberia,  divides  Mon- 
golia and  Manchooria  firom  Asiatie 
Russia,  and,  after  a  course  of  9641 
miles,  fitlls  into  the  Amoor  GolC 

A^moy,  a  seaport  of  China,  sita- 
ated  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Fo* 
Id-en,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
is  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1841,  it 
was  captured  by  a  British  force,  and 
was  opened  to  British  commerce  in 
the  following  year.  Pop.  250lOOO.— 
24, 10  N.  118, 10  E. 

Amrit'^sir,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
Punjab,  36  miles  E.  from  Lahore.  It 
is  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  90,000—31, 32  N.  74,  48  E. 

An'^adir,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
in  E.  Siberia,  near  Behriug's  Strait 

Anatolia,  a  province  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  comprehending  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of 
which  is  often  called  by  its  name. 

An'^daman  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
S.  £.  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL    They 
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are  moantainoiu,  and  abonnd  in  wood. 
Pop.  supposed  about  3000. 

Ango^ra,  the  ancient  Aney'ra,  a 
dty  of  Anatolia.  The  shawls  mann- 
foetnred  from  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  Pop. 
15,200.-39,  66  N.  32, 50  E. 

An'nam,  Empire  of.  See  Cochin- 
China. 

Ant^ocA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
Orontes,oelebrated  in  ancient  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
East.  Here  the  followers  of  our 
Saviour  were  first  called  Christians. 
Pop.  18,000.-36, 11  N.  86, 9  E. 

Arabian  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Araean^,  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  Birmese  in  1826.  It  extends  260 
miles  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  with  an  aven^  breadth 
of  60  miles.    Pop.  321,000. 

Araean',  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  40  miles  trom  the  sea. 
Pto.  8000^20, 35  N.  93, 15  E. 

Xr^alkt,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near 
the  city  of  Mecca. 

A'^ral,  an  inland  sea  or  salt-water 
lake  in  Asiatic  Russia,  east  of  the 
Caspian.  Its  g^reatest  length  is 
about  300  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
from  100  to  240.  It  receives  two 
large  rivers,  the  Ozus  or  Amoo,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria ;  it  is  118 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian. 

Ar'arat  (Agri  Dagh),  a  celebrated 
mountain  of  Armenia,  S.  W.  of 
Erivan,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Arazes.  It  rises  msjestically  from 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 
It  is  held  in  great  veneration,  from 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  Mount 
Ararat  of  Scripture,  on  which  the 
ark  rested.  It  is  17,112  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

A'ras  or  Arax'es,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  flowing 
eastward  joins  the  Kur.  It  forms 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Persia. 

Ar'cot,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  Pre- 
aideney  of  Madras,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Falaur.  Pop.  40,000.— 
IS;  54  N.  79,  21  E. 

Arme'nia,  a  large  province  S.  of 
Caucasus  and  Oeorg^  subject  to  the 
Tnxki^  Pwraiaas,  and  Russians.    It 


is  in  general  mountainous,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  other  streams.    Pop.  1,700,000. 

Arroo',  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  80  miles  S.  W. 
of  Papua;  the  largest  is  70  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad.  They 
yield  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  birds 
of  paradise. 

A''sia  Mi'^nor,  the  western  portion 
of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  eastern  frontier 
extends  to  Armenia  and  the  Euph- 
rates. It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  in  ancient  history,  and  con- 
tained many  famous  cities,  which  are 
now  mostly  in  ruins. 

Asphalti'^tes,  Lake  of,  or  the  Dead 
Sea  {Jrab.  Bahr  el  Lout  <'Sea  of 
Lot"),  a  lake  of  Palestine,  in  the 
vicinityof  which  stood  the  four  Cities 
of  the  Plain  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven  in  the  days  of  Lot. 
Its  average  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  46  miles ;  its  breadth 
from  10  to  12  miles.  It  receives  the 
river  Jordan  on  its  N.  side.  Its 
waters  are  so  salt  and  acrid  that  only 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  exist 
in  them.  Its  surface  is  812  feet  be- 
low that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As^sam,  a  British  province  of  Hin- 
dostan, Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the 
N.  E.  It  is  40O  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  60  miles.  It 
is  very  fertile,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Brahmapootra  and  other  rivers. 
Much  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  g^ven  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea-plant.    Pop.  1,201,161. 

Astrabad'',  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Caspian.  Pop.  4000. 
-36, 55  N.  64,  30  E. 

Aftock,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  Punjab,  on  the  Indus, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.    Pop.  2000. 

Auck'land,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  at  the  head  of  Waitemata 
Bay,  in  North  Island.  Pop.  50,100. 
-36,  51  S.  174,  45  E. 

Auck'land,  a  commercial  town  of 
New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  11,158. 

Auck'land  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  S.  of  New  Zealand. 
The  largest  island  is  30  miles  long 
and  15  miles  broad.— 50,  48  S.  166, 
42  E. 

Aurungabad',  an  old  Mohammedan 
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province  of  Uindostan,  Bombaj  Pre- 
sidency, now  divided  among  the 
Nizani's  territory  and  the  British 
districts  of  Poonah,  Ahmednnggur, 
and  Concan. 

Aurungabad',  the  capital  of  the 
above  province ;  it  was  the  favonrite 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Aorung- 
cebe,  fh>m  whom  it  derived  its  name : 
he  died  here  in  1707.  Pop.  60,000.— 
19, 66  N.  76,  29  E. 

Ans^tral  Isles,  a  fertile  group  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  to  the  £.  of  Cook's 
Islands.  'The  principal  islands  are, 
Oheteroa,  Toobouai,  and  Rimatara. 

Australa'sia  and  Australia.  See 
Bemarks,  p.  237. 

A^va,  a  decayed  dty  of  the  Blr- 
man  Empire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irrawady.  It  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1839.— 21, 60  N.  96, 50  E. 

Aserbi'Jan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N .  by  the  Arazes ;  it 
is  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster. 

BAAL'BEG,  anciently  Heliop'o- 
lit,  a  city  of  Syria,  now  a  decayed 
village,  is  situated  in  a  fisrtile  valley 
near  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  Here 
are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  "  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,"  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Antoninus  Pius.   * 

Da'lia,  Cape,  the  ancient  Lectum^ 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles.—39,  29  N.  26, 4  E. 

Babelman''deb,  Straits  of,  a  chan- 
nel at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  is  more 
than  20  miles  broad. 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  pashalic 
of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  Tigris.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  being  an  emporium 
for  the  products  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India.  Pop.  about  66,000.-33, 
19  N.  44,  24  E. 

BaAretV,  a  cluster  of  islands  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
subject  to  the  Iroaum  of  Muscat.  The 
pearl-fiKhery  here  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.    Pop.  68,000. 

Bailcal,  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  E. 
Siberia:  it  is  about  400  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
40  miles.  The  Russians  regard  it 
with  veneration,  and  call  it  the  Holy 
Sea. 

Bak'^tegan,  a  large  salt  lake  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Pars. 

Ba^ku,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Shir- 
van,  in  Asiatic  Bussia,on  the  Caspian. 
In  the  vicinity  are  inexhanstible  pits 


of  naphtha,  and  from  the  adjacent 
plains  an  inflammable  gas  contino- 
ally  issues.  This  natural  fire  was 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Gnebres 
or  fire-worshippers,  some  of  whom 
still  reside  in  the  district  P.81,00a 
—40,  22  N.  49, 40  E. 

Bal£^lsh^  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  near  the 
Caspian ;  it  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  6000.— 36,  32  N.  62,  46  E. 

Bal'i,  an  island  of  the  Indian  At- 
ehipelago,  to  the  £.  of  Java;  its 
length,  firom  E.  to  W.,  is  70  miles, 
its  breadth  85  miles.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade.  Pop.  863,720. 
BalOcash  or  Teng^is,  a  large  lake 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  fhmtiers 
of  Western  Mongolia. 

BalkA,  a  province  of  Bokhara,  be- 
tween Cabnl  and  the  Ozus,  extending 
about  250  miles  Arom  W.  to  E.,  and 
120  flrom  N.  to  S.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Afghans  till  lately,  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  Khan  of  Bok- 
hara. 

BalkA,  the  ancient  Batftrut  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  plain.  It  is  re- 
garded by  the  Asiatics  as  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world.  Pop.  2000.— 86» 
40  N.  67, 18  E. 

Ban''ca,  an  island  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  !s 
separated  by  the  Straits  of  Bu^ca. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines.  P. 
64,389.-2,  20  S.  106, 0  E. 

Ban'^da,  a  town  of  Allahabad,  Bxi^ 
ish  India.    Pop.  83,464. 

Ban^da  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Vi- 
dian Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Sploe 
Islands,  famous  for  their  nutmegs. 
Pop.  111^603. 

Bangalore^a  strongdty  of  Mysore, 
in  Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Madras, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Hyder  All. 
Pop.  60,000.-12, 67  N.  77, 87  E. 

Ban'kok,  the  capitid  of  Siam,  on 
the  Menam.  The  houses  are  built 
upon  bamboo  rafts  moored  along  the 
banks.  Pop.  860,000,  of  whom  about 
one-half  are  Chine8e.^l8, 68  N.  100, 
34  E. 

Banks'  Peninsula,  a  monntainons 
and  woody  territory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  South  Island,  Mew  Zealand. 

Bareilly,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
North- West  Provinces,  the  capital 
of  RohUcund,  with  a  thriving  trade, 
an  English  college,  and  Hindoo 
schools.  Pop.  105,649.-^  86  N. 
79,28E. 
Barnaul^  the  principal  town  of  the 
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KolTTAii  mining  district  in  Siberia. 
Fop.99S7. 

Baro'da,  a  city  of  Gujerat  in  Hin- 
dostan,  the  capital  of  the  Guicowar, 
a  Mahratta  chief.    Fop.  100,000. 

Bass'  Strait  separates  Australia 
from  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen*s 
Land.  Where  narrowest,  it  is  about 
1C6  miles  across. 

Baaw/raA  or  Bas'ra,  a  dty  of  Irak- 
Arabi,  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  70  miles 
tram  its  mouth,  in  the  Fer^an  Gulf. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Fop. 
eO,000.— 30,  29  N.  47,  36  £. 

Uata^Tia,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Java  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  east.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  and  has  many  advantages  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  136^000.-6, 9  S.  106,  60  E. 

Ba'thursLa  town  of  Australia, 
New  South  wales,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Maoquarie,  97  miles  from  Syd- 
ney.   Fop.  4042. 

Bay^azid,  a  fortified  town  of  Tur- 
kish Armenia,  near  the  base  of 
Monnt  Ararat.  Fop.  6000«-^39, 24  N. 

^13E. 
(ehar,  an  old  Mohammedan  pro- 
vince of  Hindostan,  Fresidency  of 
Bengal,  now  subdivided  among  vari- 
ous districts.  The  present  British 
district  of  Behar  comprises  only  a 
portion  of  the  S.  W.  half  of  the  pro- 
vince. Area,  6604  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,600,000.  The  city  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  35  miles 
S.  £.  of  Fatna.    Fop.  30,000. 

BeJk'ring's  Sea,  or  Kamtschatka 
Sea,  that  part  of  the  North  Faciflc 
Ocean  which  lies  between  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  Behring's  Strait,  bv 
which  latter  it  communicates  wiui 
ttie  Arctic  Ocean. 

BeA^ring's  Strait,  the  narrow  sea 
which  separates  Asia  from  North 
America,  near  the  parallel  of  66**  N. 
It  is  36  miles  broad,  from  East  Cape 
in  Asia  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  coast  of  America,  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  discoverer,  Behring,  a 
Unioian  yoysger. 

B^apore'',  formerly  a  province  of 
Ilindortan,  forming  a  part- of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  to  tiie  S.  of  Aurung- 
abad. 

Beiapore^  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  now  little  more  than  a  vast 
space  covered  with  ruins,  mosques, 
and  mansolenms. 

Betoochistan',  the  ancient  Otdrf/- 
»M,  a  eoontry  lying  on  the  S.  of 
Alii;haBistMi,  inhabited  by  a  fierce 


and  prodatory  race.  Its  area  is  est> 
mated  at  200,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
500,000. 

Beloor'-tagh,  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  running  N.  and  S.  be- 
tween Turkestan  and  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, varying  in  height  from 
ISJOOO  to  20,000  feet. 

Benares  (BenairzO>  ^  celebrated 
city  of  British  India,  the  capital  of 
a  rich  district  in  the  North- West 
Provinces;  it  is  situated  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  Brahminical  learning.  Fop. 
173,352.-26, 18  N.  82, 65  E. 

Bencoo'len,  a  seaport  of  Sumatra, 
on  the  S.  W.  coast ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Dutch,  having  been  given  to  them 
by  the  British  in  1824,  in  exchange 
for  Malacca  on  the  continent.  Fop. 
13,000.-3, 47  S.  102, 19  E. 

Bengal^,  a  province  of  Hindostan. 
Its  soU  is  peculiarly  fertile,  yielding 
in  great  abundance  both  the  neces- 
sarieH  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  Area, 
about  246,786  square  miles.  Fop. 
42,605,222.  The  Fresidency  of  Ben- 
gal comprehends  672,648  square 
miles,  and  107,132,741  inhabitants. 

Bengal',  Bay  of,  a  part  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  washing  the  eastern 
shores  of  Hindostan  and  the  western 
shores  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

Bey'rout,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Syria,  the  ancient  Bery'tus,  on  an 
extensive  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  60,00a— 33,  60  N.  35,  26  E. 

WtaxafOf  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the 
Irrawady;  its  chief  trade  is  with 
China.    Fop.  about  10,000. 

BAangulpore',  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  Fresidency  of  Bengal. 
Pop.  30,000. 

BAooJ,  a  strong  city  of  Hindostan, 
Fresidency  of  Bombay,  the  capital  of 
Cutch,  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver.    Fop.  20,000. 

BAurtpore',  a  city  and  formerly  a 
strong  fortress  of  Agra,  in  Hindostan; 
it  was  stormed  by  the  British  in 
1805, 1826,  and  1833.  Pop.  100,000. 
— 27, 13  N.  77,34  E. 

Bil'liton,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Arohipelago,  between  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  rich  in  iron  and  timber. 
Pop.  15324. 

Bir  (Beer),  a  walled  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates.  Pop. 
8000. 

Bir'mah,  or  the  Bir'man  Empire, 

a  state  of  the  Eastern  Feninsula, 

between  19*  29"  and  27*>  N.  lat.,  and 

1 93"  and  102*  E.  long.  It  b  traversed 
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from  N.  to  8.  I7  the  river  IrrawAdj. 
It  has  raluahle  mines  of  gold,  diver, 
oopper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  iron, 
besides  a  great  variety  of  precious 
stones.  Teak  is  abundant.  Esti- 
mated area,  260,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  3,000.000.  The  British  prov- 
inces of  Birmah  comprise  an  area 
of  90,070  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of 
8,196,180. 

BitliH,  an  ancient  city  of  Kur- 
disUn,  in  Asiatic  Tarkey,  8.  W.  of 
Lake  Van.    Pop.  8000. 

Bokha^'riL  Khanate  or  kingdom  of, 
the  Sogdiarna  of  antiquity,  in  Tur- 
kestan, to  the  8.  E.  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaz- 
artes.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Us- 
beck  Tartars.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is 
occulted  by  the  Desert.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000. 

Bokha'ra,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state.  It  contains  a  number  of  col- 
leges, and  is  a  great  seat  of  Moham- 
medan learning;  it  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  Pop.  70/)00. 
—39,  48  N.  64,  26  E.  I 

Bo^i,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic  | 
Turkey,  with  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  leather.    Pop.  6000.  j 

Bombajr',  a  flourishing  seaport, 
the  western  capital  of  British  India, 
situated  on  a  small  island,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  connected  with  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette  by  a  causeway.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  an  extensive  tri^e. 
Pop.  816,662,  of  whom  100,000  are 
Parsees.— 18»  66  N.  72,  63  E.  The 
Presidency  of  Bombay  contains 
131,644  square  miles,  and  12,889,106 
inhabitants. 

Boo'^ro,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
producing  rice,  sago,  fruits,  and  dye- 
woods.    Fop.  18,000. 

Boo'^tan  or  BAo'tan,  a  native  state 
in  the  N.  E.  of  Hindostan,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  Tibet. 
It  is  about  250  miles  in  length  by  100 
in  breadth:  it  is  mountainous,  and 
has  extensive  forests.  Pop.  1,600,000. 

Bor^neo  is,  next  to  Australia,  the 
largest  island  on  the  globe.  Its 
e^reatest  length  is  860  miles,  its 
breadth  680  miles.  It  lies  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  to  the  east  of 
Sumatra  and  tne  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  to  the  north  of  Java.  Itcontains 


valuable  mines  of  diamonds,  gold, 
antimony,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
very  little  known,  except  the  district 
of  Sarawak,  of  which  Sir  James 
Brooke  was  rajah  fi*om  1841  to  1868. 
Estimated  area,  300,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  8/X)0,000. 

Bor'neo  or  Bm'ni,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Borneo,  situated  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  Its  chief  trade  is 
with  China,  Singapore,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines.  P.22,000.— 4, 66  N.  114,60  E. 

BraAmapoo'tra,  a  large  river  of 
India,  whose  sources  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  any  European;  it 
flows  through  ue  valley  of  Assam 
and  the  province  of  Bengal,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Ganges,  ndls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

BrisHMine,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flows  into  Moreton 
Bay,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  It 
f  8  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Queensland.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bru^sa,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus ;  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1855. 
Pop.  60,000.-40, 8  N.  29, 10  E. 

Budnk'shan,  a  district  of  Hindo- 
■taiL  now  a  dependency  of  the  Khan 
of  Eloondoos,  consisting  of  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of 
ruby  and  lapis  lazuli. 

Buduk'shan,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus. 

Bundelcund'',  a  territory  of  Hindo- 
stan, partly  belonging  to  the  British, 
between  24*  and  26"  26^  N.  lat.,  and 
78°  and  81*  39^  E.  long.  It  is  noted 
for  its  diamond-mines.  Area,  22,400 
square  miles.    Pop.  3,170,000. 

Bardwan',  a  city  of  British  India, 
In  the  province  of  Bengal,  60  miles 
N.  W.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  64.000. 

BurAampore',  a  city  of  Candeish,  in 
Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  Taptee.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.— 21, 19  N. 
76, 18  E. 

Bushire  (Busheer)  or  AbusheAr,'  a 
port  of  Peraia,  on  the  Peroian  Gulf, 
an  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
India ;  it  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1856.    P.  18,000.-29, 0  N.  60, 52  E. 

CABUL^an  extensive  prov^iceof 
Afghanistan,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  Balkh. 

Cabur,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  stands  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  6400  feet  above  the 
It  is  summnded  by  gardens- 
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aboattding  in  the  choicest  frnite.  It 
was  long  considered  the  gate  of  Hin- 
dostan  tovrards  Tartanr.  Fop.OO/)00. 
— di, SON.  69,6  £. 

Calcofta,  the  capiUI  of  British  In- 
dia»  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  gov- 
enunent,  is  situated  on  the  Hoogly. 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  extends 
about  fiye  miles  along  the  river ;  and 
its  spires,  temples,  mosques,  the  cita- 
del of  Fort  WUliam,  its  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  elegant  villas  and  gardens, 
present  an  appearance  of  magnifi- 
cence which  seems  to  warrant  its 
proud  appellation  of  the  "City  of 
Palaces/  Fop.  877,924.-22,  38  M. 
88,17E. 

Caricut,  a  seaport  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  was  the 
first  Indian  port  visited  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498.  Pop.  25,000.-11,16 
N.  76, 60  E. 

CaFimere,  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
8.  E.  coast  of  Hindostan.— 10, 17  M. 
79, 6  E. 

Calpee,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  division  of  Allahabad,  North- 
west Provinces.    Pop.  21^12. 

Cam'lMy,  a  seaport  of  Gitjerat,  in 
Hindostan,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  10,000. — 
23,  20  N.  72,  40  £. 

Camlx/dia,  a  country  of  the  East- 
em  Peninsula,  to  the  S.  £.  of  Siam. 
Among  its  productions  is  the  yel- 
low pigment  called  gamboge.  Fop. 
1,000,000. 

Cambo''dia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  above  country,  situated  on  the 
Menam-kong,  about  160  miles  firom 
its  month.— 11,  68  N.  105,  7  E. 

Can'ara  (North),  the  southmost 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Area,  4900  square  miles.   P.  490,069. 

Can^ara  (South),  the  most  westerly 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
extending  along  the  Mdabar  coast ; 
it  has  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  timber.    Pop.  996,666. 

Can'dahar,  a  province  of  Afghan- 
istan, inhabited  by  Afghans  of  the 
Donrannee  tribe.    Pop.  30,000. 

Can'dahar,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  the  great  road  between 
Persia  and  India.  Pop.  estimated  at 
from  60,000  to  100,000.-82, 87  N.  66, 
90  E. 

Can'^deish,  a  province  of  Hindo- 
stan, Bombay  Presidency,  S.  of  the 
Neibudda,  and  E.  of  Gujerat.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Taptee;  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  very  fertile,  but  a 


large  extent  is  covered  with  jungle. 
Pop  778,112. 

Can^dy,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  native  kingdom.  It  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  Fop. 
3000.— 7,20  N.  80,48  E. 

Can'terbury,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  in  South  Island.    P.  63,848. 

Canton^  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Quang-tung  in  China,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Pe-kiang 
with  the  Choo-kiang  or  Pearl  River 
(called  by  the  British  the  Canton 
River,  and  the  river  Tigris).  It  is 
distant  about  70  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  a 
noble  estuary  studded  with  islands. 
The  river  for  four  or  five  miles  is 
crowded  with  boats  containing  whole 
families  which  have  no  other  home. 
In  1867,it  was  captured  by  an  Anglo- 
French  force.  Pop.  about  1,000,000. 
—23,  7  N.  113, 15  E. 

Carama'^nia,  an  extensive  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  Anatolia. 

Camafic,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
Presidency  of  Madras,  extending  660 
miles  along  the  Coromandel  coast  to 
Cape  Comorin. 

Car'oline  Islands,  a  numerous  coral 
group  in  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  S.  of  the  Ladrones.  They 
are  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes; 
the  natives  are  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  navigation.  Fop.  23,680. 

Carpenta'^ria,  Gulf  oi,  a  large  inlet 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia. 

Carricar,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Coroman- 
del coast,  belong^g  to  the  French. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Cas1)in,  a  fortified  town  of  Irak- 
Ajemi  in  Persia,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  P.  40,000.— 36, 15  N.  49,30.  £. 

Cash''gar.    See  Kashgar. 

Cash'mere,  a  native  state  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Hindostan,  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Punjab.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and 
contains  a  beautlml  valley,  in  which 
reigns  an  almost  perpetual  spring. 
It  is  noted  for  its  shawls,  manufac- 
tured from  the  wool  of  the  goats  of 
Tibet.  Area,  26,100  square  miles. 
Pop.  700,000. 

Cash'^mere  or  Serinagnr',  the  capi- 
tal of  the  above  country,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jelum.  P.  40,000. 
—84, 5  N.  74,  43  E. 

Cas'pian  Sea,  an  inland  sea  or  lake, 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  about  800 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Black 
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Bes.  and  88|  feet  below  its  level. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  miles ; 
Hs  arerage  breadth  is  200;  its  area 
Is  140,000  square  miles.  It  has  no 
tides,  and  its  water  is  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  ocean. 

Gatmandoo^  or  Khatmandn',  the 
capital  of  Nepaul,  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan,  in  a  romantic  yalley, 
about  40  miles  S.  of  the  Himalaya. 
Pop.  20^)00.— 87.  46  N.  85, 16  £. 

Cau'^casia,  a  heutenancy  or  pror- 
ince  of  the  Russian  Empire,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  diiefly 
in  Asia,  but  comprehending  a  portion 
of  European  territory.  It  has  an 
area  of  117,427  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  4,167,922. 

Cau'casus,  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains stretching  acrora  the  fsthmus 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. Its  length,  from  Anapa  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian, 
is  about  700  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
fh>m  eo  to  120  miles.  Its  loftiest 
summit  Elbnrz,  is  18,^6  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Cav'ery,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  flows 
E.  through  Mysore  and  the  Camatic, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Cawllpore^  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
North-West  Provinces,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  628  miles  N.  W. 
of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  of  the  British  liy  Nana 
Sahib  in  1867.    Pop.  113,601. 

Celebes,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  the  E.  of  Bor- 
neo, from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Straits  of  Macassar.  It  is  so  in- 
dented by  deep  bays  as  to  form  four 
long  peninsulas.  Its  length  is  about 
600  miles;  its  average  breadth  160. 
Though  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  in  abundance 
rice,  sugar-cane,  sago,  and  cotton. 
Of  its  native  tribes,  the  Bugis  are 
the  most  active  traders  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  78,000  square  miles.    P.  2,000,000. 

Ceram^  See  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands. 

Ceylon^  an  island  of  British  India, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
270  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  146 ; 
and  its  average  breadth  100  miles. 
It  is  the  Taproba^na  of  the  ancients, 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  finely 
wooded  mountains,  and  watered  by 
numerous  rivers  and  .  lakes.     The 


soil  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  producing 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pepper,  and 
teak,  and  other  valuable  woods.  Plan- 
tations of  cinnamon,  amid  groves 
of  cocoa-nat  trees,  border  the  S.  W. 
coast  for  100  miles.  The  island 
abounds  in  g^ms,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  size 
and  sagacity.  The  British  govern- 
ment have  done  much  for  the  civil- 
isation of  the  natives.  Area,  24,664 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,342,098. 

Chandemagore',  the  capital  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Bengal,  on  the 
Hoogly,  about  16  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta.   Pop.  28,352. 

Chang-cha^  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan. 

CliafAam  Islands,  a  small  group 
to  the  E.  of  New  Zealand.    Pop.  64. 

Che-kiang',  a  province  of  China  on 
the  £.  coasi^  to  the  N.  of  Fo-ki-en. 
Pop.  26,256,784. 

Ching-too',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Se-chu-en ; 
it  has  an  extensive  trade. 

Chittagong^,  a  British  province  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
to  the  north  of  Aracan.  P.  1,000,000. 

Choo-kiang'  River.    See  Canton. 

Chu''san,  one  of  a  group  of  fertile 
islets  off  the  coast  of  China,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Pop. 
200,000.  Ting-hae,  the  capital,  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1840,  and 
again  in  1842. 

Cir'cars,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
Presidency  of  Madras,  extending 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
districts  of  British  India,  being  equal 
to  the  Camatic  in  fertiUty,  and  su- 
perior in  manufacturing  industry. 
Pop.  4,292,187. 

Cochin  (Kot'shin),  a  small  native 
state  in  Hindostan,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, between  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancore.    Pop.  399,060. 

Co'chin,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  was  the  first  place  at 
which  the  Portuguese,  in  1603)  were 
permitted  to  erect  a  fort;  it  still 
ei^oys  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
30,000.-9,  50  N.  76, 18  E. 

Co'chin-Chi^na,  a  country  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  called  also  the 
Empire  of  Annam,  comprehending 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-Chkia  Proper. 
It  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.   Itsareaisesti- 
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mated  at  140,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
6^000/)00.    See  Saigon. 

CciooifbOi  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Cejkm,  on  the  W.  coast;  itisahand- 
■ome  town,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  66,000.-6,  66  N.  79, 61  E. 

Com'orin,  Cape,  the  extreme  south- 
ern point  of  the  peninsnla  of  Hindo- 
sten.— 6^  6  N.  77,  ao  E. 

Con''Gan,  a  maritime  district  of 
Hindostan,  extending  from  Bombay 
to  Goa,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
40  miles  between  uie  Western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea. 

Cook's  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  between  the  Society  Islands 
and  the  Friendly  Islands.  Estimated 
pra.  5QX)00. 

Cooeh  Be^ar,  a  small  nattre  state 
of  Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Bengal. 
Area,  1887  sq.  miles.  Pop.  800,000. 
The  town  of  the  same  name  is  on  the 
Toreaha  River,  46  miles  N.  of  Sung- 
pore. 

Core^a,  a  peninsula,  separated  firom 
China  by  tne  Yellow  Sea,  and  from 
the  islands  of  Japan  by  the  Straits  of 
C<nea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is 
about  600  miles  long  and  160  broad ; 
the  interior  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
S.  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  is 
tributary  to  China.  Area  estimated 
at  87,760  sq.  miles.  P.  about  9,000,000. 

ConMnan'^del,  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hindostan,  extending  between  10° 
and  16°  N.  Ut. 

Cowloon',  a  township  in  the  main- 
land of  the  province  of  Quang-tung, 
in  China,  opposite  to  Hong-Kong. 
l*art  of  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Pekin  in  1860. 

Cul'na,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  dis- 
trict of  Bnrdwan,  Bengal  Presidency. 
It  is  a  station  for  steamers  plying 
between  Calcutta  and  the  Nmrth- 
Wewt  Provinces.    Pop.  60,000. 

Cuteh,  a  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cat^.  Area,  6500  square  miles. 
Pop.  408,689. 

Cuf  tack  or  Kuf  tack,  a  maritime 
district  of  Hindostan,  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  the  province  of  Orissa. 
Pop.  8427,666. 

Cnf  tack,  the  capiUl  of  the  district, 
attoated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Mahaattddj.  Pop.  40,000.-80, 
lBN.86,6aS. 

Cy'pniSLan  island  in  the  Mediter> 
raaoaa,  off  the  eoast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  140  mOes  fai  length  by  60  in 
It  is  travened  firam  E.  to 


W.  by  two  lofty  chains  of  mountains. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  and  beauty.  Its  fruits, 
particularly  grapes,  stiil  preserve 
their  pre-eminence.  Although  many 
parts  of  it  are  uninhabited  heatlis 
and  wastes,  it  is  elsewhere  very  pro- 
ductive.   Pop.  800,000. 

D ACXA,  a  district  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Magna  or  Lower  Brahmapootra. 
Pop.  estimated  at  600,000. 

Dao'ca,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  Boorce  Gnnga  or  Old 
Ganges ;  it  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  muslins.  Pop.  76,000.-831 
43  N.  90,  88  E. 

DagAestan",  a  district  on  the  W. 
of  the  Caspiui  Sea,  for  many  yeare 
a  debatable  land  between  the  Per- 
sians and  Russians,  but  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter.    Pop.  427,931. 

Damar^,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen.    Pop.  20,000. 

Damas'cus,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Syria,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  Being  on  the 
route  of  the  gn^eat  caravans  to  Mecca, 
it  is  tiie  centre  of  an  extensive  trade. 
It  was  formerly  fomous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  sabres ;  and  it  has  given 
the  name  of  damask  to  figured  silk 
and  other  textures.  Beyrout  is  tibe 
port  of  Damascus.  Pop.  140,000. — 
33, 27  N.  36,  25  E. 

Dead  Sea.   See  Asphaltites,  p.  843. 

Dec^can  ("  The  South  "),  a  region 
of  Hindostan,  stretching  acrosii  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  by  the  Ner- 
budda  on  the  N.  and  the  Kistnah  on 
theS. 

Del^i,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
Punjab,  to  the  north  of  Agra,  sito^ 
ated  between  88°  and  81°  N.  lat.  It 
is  generally  flat,  with  a  soil  which 
is  either  sandy  or  covered  with  dense 
jun^s  and  forests.    Pop.  8,332,800. 

Dellii,  the  chief  city  of  the  above 
province,  long  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
gul Emiidre,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna.  It  was  seized  by  the 
Sepoy  mutineers  in  May  1857,  but 
was  retaken  by  the  British  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  sameyear.  Pop.  160,000. 
— 88,40  N.  77,16  £. 

De'ra  GAa'see  KAan,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  Puniab,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Indus.    Fop.  86,000. 

Dera'yeA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Wahabees,  in  Necked.    Pop.  16^000. 

Derliiend,  a  strongly  fortified  sear 
port  of  Daghestan,beloiiging  to  Bii»> 
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slA,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  CaspUn 
Sea.    Pop.  12^0. 

DiarbeO^ir,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic 
Tarkej,  compris&g  part  of  ancient 
Armenia  and  Metopotamia. 

Diarbelcir,  the  capital  of  the  above 

?rovince,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
'igris;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Fop.  14,000.— 87, 66  N.  88,  68  E. 

Dinapore',  a  town  of  British  India, 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges.    Fop.  16J80. 

Dinijepore',  a  district  of  British 
India,  Bengal  Presidency.  Area, 
8820.  Pop.  1,200,000.  The  town  of 
the  same  name  is  about  261  miles  N. 
of  Calcutta     Pop.  27,000. 

Diu,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Hindo- 
stan,  in  a  small  island  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Gt^jerat ;  it  belongs  to  the  Fortn- 
gnese.    Fop.  10,868. 

Diz'^fhl,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
proTince  of  Khuzistan,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Fop.  about  16,000. 

Doo'shak  or  Jelalabad^  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Seistan,  in  Afghan- 
istan, near  the  Helmnnd.    P.  10,000. 

Dnne'din,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  South  Island,  on 
Port  Otago.    Pop.  12,776. 

EAST  CAFE,  the  extreme  east- 
em  point  of  Asia,  on  the  W.  of 
Behrfng's  Strait.— 66,  6  N.  190, 0  E. 
or  170,  0  W. 

Easf'er  Island,  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and 
peopled  by  an  intelligent  race  of  na- 
tives.  Fop.  1200.— 27, 9  S.  109, 12  W. 

Eastern  Straits  Settlements,  the 
name  given  since  1861  to  the  British 

fossessions    of    Prince    of  Wales 
Bland,  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore. 

Ekaf'erinburg,  acelebrated  mining 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Urals;  it  has  extensive 
foundries.  Pop.  21,777.— M,  48  N. 
60,86E. 

£l'l>urz,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia,  of  which  the  Demavend  Peak 
is  21,600  feet  high.  Elburz  is  the 
name  also  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasus ;  see  p.  24iB. 

Elcphan'ta,  a  small  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  between 
Bombay  and  the  mainland,  cele- 
brated for  its  singular  cave-temples. 

£1  Ka^'tif,  a  seaport  of  Lachsa,  in 
Arabia,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.    Fop.  6000. 

Elwund^  a  range  of  mountains  in 
PorHiSi  of  which  tne  highest  summit 
is  near  Hamadan. 


Erevan  or  Be'van,  Lake  of.  in 
Russian  Armenia,  N.  E.  of  Erivan ; 
it  is  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Erivan,  a  town  of  Russian  Arme- 
nia, with  a  strong  fortress,  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  overhang^g 
the  Zengui,  near  its  Junction  with 
the  Araxes.    Fop.  12,170. 

Erzronm'  or  Er^iseroum,  the  capi- 
tal of  Turkish  Armenia,  near  the 
northern  source  of  the  Euphrates ; 
it  stands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  Pop.  40/)00.— 88,  66  N. 
41, 18  E. 

Enphnf^tes  or  Frat,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Asia,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  After  a  course  of  1600 
miles,  it  receives  the  Tigris  above 
Bassorah.  The  united  stream,  under 
the  name  of  the  Shat  el  Arab,  ftlls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several 
months.  Its  whole  ooorse  is  about 
1700  miles. 

PARS  or  Farristan^  the  ancient 
PertiSf  a  province  of  Persia,  E.  of 
Khuzistan,  and  N.  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Pop.  1,700,000. 

Feejee'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  They  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, witib  a  rich  soil  and  &ie 
scenery.    Estimated  pop.  200,000. 

Ferozepore',  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
district  of  Sirhind,  Punjab,  on  the 
Sutlej.    Fop.  16,890. 

Flo'res,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  S.  of  Celebes. 
Length  from  W.  to  E.  about  200 
miles;  average  breadth,  86  miles. 

Fo'-kl-en,  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  E.  of  China.  It  abounds  not 
only  in  grain  but  in  fruit,  particu- 
larly oranges ;  the  tea-plant  is  cul- 
tivated on  a  great  scale.  P.  14,777,410. 

Foo'choo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  rituated  on  the  Min-kdang, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stupen- 
dous bridge.  It  is  as  large  as  Can- 
ton, and  carries  on  a  considen^le 
trade  in  teas,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
Fop.  600,000. 

Formo'8a,alarge  and  fertile  island 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite  the 
province  of  Fo-ki-en.  It  is  2B0  miles 
in  length  by  80  in  breadth.  Pop. 
about  2,000,000. 

Free'mantie,  a  seaport  of  Western 
Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan 
River. 

Friendly  or  Ton'ga  Islands,  a  nu- 
merous group  in  the  Padfic  Ocean, 
to  the  8.  W.  of  the  Society  Islands. 
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The  pxincipal  are  Tongataboo,  Ana- 
mooka,  Varaoo,  Eooa,  and  Tofoa. 
Thejare  inhabited  bjan  interesting 
laoe  of  natives,  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  civilisation.    Fop.  about 

Furmckabad^  a  commercial  dtj  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Agn, 
near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  F. 
78,110.-27,  24  N.  79,  27  E. 

GAN'GES,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Aria,  is  held  in  the  highest 
▼eneratioB  hj  the  natives  of  India. 
It  issues  in  a  small  stream  ftx)m  a 
mass  of  perpetud  snow  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Himidaya  Mountains,  and  is 
called  the  Bhagirathi  tUl  joined  by 
the  Alakananda,  below  Serinagnr. 
On  passing  Hurdwar,  it  enters  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and  at  Allaha- 
bad receives  the  Jumna.  It  is  swelled 
b7  the  accession  of  several  large 
rivers  In  Its  progress  to  Patna,  where 
it  is  from  one  to  three  miles  broad, 
and thirtj feet  deep.  About200miles 
from  the  sea  It  branches  into  a  delta, 
the  numerous  branchesof  which  form 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks, 
called  the  Sunderbunds.  The  west- 
em  or  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes 
by  Calcutta^  Is  the  oUy  one  that  is 
navigable.  The  eastern  branch  re- 
ceives the  Brahmapootra  before  pour- 
ing its  flood  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Cra'ya,  a  dty  of  Hindostan,  In  the 
province  of  Behar,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  one  of  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Hindoos.  Fop.  43,461.— 
24,44N.85,0E. 

Ga'^za,  an  ancient  dty  of  Palestine, 
near  the  coast.    Pop.  15,000. 

Gee'long,  a  town  of  Australia,  In 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  at  the  head  of 
the  W.  arm  of  Port  Phillip,  46  miles 
from  Melbourne.    Pop.  22,966. 

George  Town,  In  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
chief  town  of  the  island,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  possessions  called 
the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements. 

Geor^gia,  the  ancient  Ihefria  and 
Colchis,  a  mountainous  region  on  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  Wa- 
tered by  the  Knr  and  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  It  combines  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  Its  valleys  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  vine  grows  wild  on 
its  hills.  The  beauty  of  the  Georgian 
women,  like  that  of  the  Circassians, 
is  proverbial  throughout  the  east. 
Ctoorgla  now  belongs  to  Russia.  Ex- 
tent* 31,600  square  miles.  P.  878,000. 


GAauts,  two  extensive  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  S.  of  Hindostan. 
The  western  extends  nearly  1000 
miles,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Surat; 
the  eastern  is  almost  of  equal  length, 
on  the  opposite  coast.  See  Nell- 
gherries,  p.  260. 

Ghaseepore',  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia, North-West  Provinces.  P.  88,573. 

GftHan,  a  province  of  Persia,  ex> 
tending  120  miles  along  the  S.  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian. 

GAor  or  Paropami'^san  Mountains, 
a  range  which  separates  Afghanistan 
from  Balkh. 

GAuz^'nee  or  GAls^nl,  a  fortified 
city  of  Afghanistan,  situated  7000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  state,  but  Is  now 
in  decay.    Pop.  7000. 

Gllo'lo,tbe  largest  of  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice  Islands ;  like  Celebes,  It  Is 
broken  Into  four  peninsulas,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  bays. 

Go'a,  New,  or  Pan'^jlm,  a  seaport 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  F.  10,000. 
—16,  29  N.  78,  60  B. 

Go^l,  called  also  Shamo  by  the 
Chinese,  a  great  sandy  desert  of 
Central  Asia,  comprising  a  consider- 
able part  of  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.ls 
about  1600  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
from  600  to  700  miles.  It  abounds 
in  salt,  and  shows  traces  of  having 
once  been  covered  by  the  ocean. 

Godar'ery,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  In  the  W.  Ghauts,  and, 
traversing  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ])enlnsula,  falls,  by  several 
mouths.  Into  the  Bay  of  Bengid. 

Gog'ra,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  Himalaya,  and  flows  Into 
the  Gangres  above  Patna. 

Golcon''da,  a  ruinous  city  of  Hin- 
dostan, Nizam's  Dominions,  formerly 
celebrated  as  a  mart  for  diamonds. 

Gom'broon  or  Bun'^der  Ab'bas,  a 
seaport  of  Kerman,  in  Persia,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz ;  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  Pop. 
6000. 

Goruckpore',  a  town  of  British 
India,  North- West  Provinces.  Pop. 
46,266. 

Gu''jerat  or  Gu'zerat,  a  province  of 
Hindostan,  Presidency  of  Bombay,' 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and 
Cutch,  to  the  S.  of  Ajmere.  It  is  a 
flat  country,  with  uid  tracts,  bat 
many  of  ita  diatricta  are  rery  fertile 
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and  highly  eultivated.   ATe%40,U6 
•quare  miles.    Pop.  S,768,864. 

GorwAal'',  a  natire  state  of  India. 
Morth-West  Provinces,  between  dOr 
r  and  81°  2(K  N.  lat.,  and  77°  66'  and 
79°  SO'  £.  long.  Area,  4500  square 
miles.    Pop.  estimated  at  100,000. 

Owal'ior,  a  eltr  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prorinoe  of  Agra,  the  capital  of 
Sdndia,  a  Mahratta  'Chief.  Pop. 
50,000.-26, 20  N.  78»  4  E. 

HAD'BAMAUT,  a  province  of 
Arabia,  stretching  along  the  sonth- 
em  coast  from  Yemen  to  Oman. 

Uai'nan,  a  large  island  in  the  Chi- 
nese Sea,  180  miles  in  length  and  80 
in  breadth.'  It  is  situated  at  the  £. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonqain, 
and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Qnang- 
tnng,  to  which  it  belongs.  Pop. 
1,000,000. 

Hamadan',  a  commercial  city  of 
Irak-Ajemi,in  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatftma. 
Pop.  80,000.-84.  60  N.  48, 82  E. 

Ham'aA,  the  HamtUh  of  Scripture, 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  the 
dominion  of  Abulfeda,  a  celebrated 
geographer  and  historian,  who  died 
about  the  year  1881.  Pop.  80,00a— 
85, 10  N.  86, 40  E. 

Hamoon',  the  Aria  I^dus  of  the 
ancients,  a  lake  or  large  morass  of 
W.  Afghanistan,  into  which  flows 
the  river  Helmnnd;  its  length  is 
about  70  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
15  to  20. 

Hang-choo^,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  in  China,  and 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  empire ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river  at 
its  junction  with  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  raw  silks 
and  teas.  Pop.  600,000.-80^  16  N. 
120, 10  E. 

Hawkes'  Bay,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  in  the  south-east  of  North 
Island.    Pop.  6283. 

Hawkesltory,  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia. 

Hed^jaz,  a  province  of  ArabiiL  ex- 
tending along  the  Red  Sea  from 
Mount  Sinai  to  the  frontier  of 
Yemen. 

Hel'mund,  the  ancient  Eiyman- 
drtia,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which 
rises  near  Cabul,  uid  falls  into  Lake 
Hamoon. 

Heraf,  the  ancient  Aria,  a  com- 
mercial city  of  Afghanistan,  in  an 
ezteoaive  and  fertile  plain.    It  is 


strongly  fortified.     Fop.   90,000.— 
84:48  N.  62,  80  E. 

Hillah,  a  town  of  Irak-Arabi,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  staads  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  jBa5f  Itm,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  consisting  of  vast  masses  of 
ruins  and  bricks.  Pop.  10,000.-32, 
20  N.  44,  28  E. 

Hima'iaya,  the  Bnu/di  of  the  an- 
cients, a  stnpendous  range  of  moun- 
tains between  Hindostan  and  Tibet, 
extending  in  length  about  1600  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  100  to  800  miles. 
Its  loftiest  peak,  Mount  Everest,  in 
la^  27°  eO'  ler'  N.,  and  long.  85°  56^ 
8r^  E.,  is  29,002  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  being  the  highest  known  point 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Hindk>o'  Koosh  or  Indian  Caucasus, 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  Cabul,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  Himalaya  chain. 

Ho'ang-ho  or  Yellow  River,  a 
large  river  of  China.  Issuing  fh>m 
the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  pursu- 
ing a  drcuitona  course  of  2600  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  China,  it  £b11s  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Ho'ang-Shan,  a  mountain  in  Ngan- 
hoei,  China. 

HoVart  Town,  the  capital  of  Tas- 
mania, on  the  river  Derwent,  about 
twenty  miles  frY>m  its  mouth.  It 
stands  on  a  cove  or  bay,  affording 
one  of  the  best  and  mo»t  secure  an- 
chorages in  the  world.  Pop.  19,448. 
—42, 63  S.  147,  21  E. 

Homs,  the  ancient  Enf'eta,  a  city 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Des- 
ert   Pop.  80,000. 

Ho-nan'',  a  central  province  of  Chi- 
na, watered  by  the  Hoang-ho.  It  is 
so  fertile  as  to  be  called  the  **  Garden 
of  China."    Pop.  23,037,171. 

Hong-Kong,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river  (Bocca 
Tigris),  ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
British  in  1842.  It  is  about  87  miles 
from  Macao,  and  100  miles  from  Can- 
ton. Victoria,  the  capital,  was  founded 
in  1842.  Pop.  124,850.  Area,  29  square 
miles.— 22, 16  N.  114, 18  E. 

Hong'-tse,  an  extensive  lake  of 
China,  in  tlie  province  of  Kiang-su. 

Hoog^y,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
See  Ganges  and  Calcutta. 

Hoo-nan'',  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.  of  Kiang-si.  It  is  hilly,  but 
fertile,  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  rop. 
18,662,607. 

Hoo-pe^,  a  province  of  China,  to 
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the  S.  of  Hoo-nan,  traversed  by  the 
Yahg-tse-kiang.    Pop.  27^0,096. 

Ho'reb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia.  N. 
W.  finom  Mount  Sinai,  celebrated  in 
saored  history  as  containing  the  rock 
from  which,  whei^  struck  hj  Moses, 
water  issued  to  relieye  the  thirst  of 
the  Israelites.      ^ 

Hu^,  the  capital  of  Gochin-Ghina, 
sitaated  on  a  navigable  river  ten 
miles  from  the  sea ;  it  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pop.  abont  lOO/XX).— 16, 
80,  N.  107, 12  £. 

Hord'^war,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
North- West  Provinces,  situated  on 
the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  famous 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  its  fair  is 
the  greatest  in  India. 

Hyderabad'',  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sinde,  Bombay  Presidency, 
near  the  £.  bank  of  the  Indus,  with 
a  strong  fortress.  Fop.  26,000.-25, 
22  N.  68,  42  E. 

Hydrabad'',  a  province  of  the  Dec- 
Citn,  forming  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  Area,  93,837  square 
miles.    Pop.  10,666,080. 

Hydrabad'',  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  and  of  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions. Pop.200,000.— 17, 22  N.  78,32  E. 

I'D  A,  a  mountain  pf  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, 6292  feet  high. 

I'll,  a  river  in  the  Dzungarian 
district  of  Mongolia  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  falling  into  Lake  Balkash. 

Ili  or  Gourja;  a  town  of  Dzun- 
garia,  Mougpolia,  on  the  Hi.  Pop. 
40,000. 

Imeri'tia,  part  of  the  ancient  Col- 
ehis,  a  country  8.  of  the  Caucasus, 
subject  to  Russia.    Pop.  220,000. 

Indian  ArchipeKago,  called  also 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  See  Ma- 
layasia,  p.  233. 

Indore'',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  the  capital 
of  Holkar's  dominions.  Pop.  16,000. 
—22,  42  N.  75,  60  E. 

In'dus  or  Sinde,  a  large  river  of 
Asia,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  about31'20'  N.  lat^  and  80*30' 
E.  long.  Flowing  N.  W.  it  passes 
Leh  in  Ladak,  Cashmere,  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  260  miles,  is  joined 
by  the  Shyook.  After  penetrating 
the  Himalaya,  it  takes  a  southerly 
course,  and,  near  Attock,  is  joined  by 
the  Cabul,  when  it  becomes  in  many 
places  rapid  and  deep.  About  400 
miles  farther  down  it  receives,  in  one 
vaited  stream,  tire  five  rivers  of  the 


Punjab,  and,  dividing  into  several 
channels,  falls  into  the  sea  by  seven 
months.    See  Pumab. 

I'rak  or  I'rak-Aje'mi,  the  most 
important  province  of  Persia,  com- 
prehending the  ancient  Media. 

I'^rak-Ar'abi,  the  ancient  Chalde^a, 
a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  com- 
prehended in  the  modem  pashalic  of 
Bfqg^dad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris. 

Iran',  the  name  by  which  Persia 
is  known  to  the  natives. 

Irk'utsk,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  E.  Siberia,  sita- 
ated on  the  Angara,  in  a  fine  plain. 
Pop.  28,000.-52,  7  N.  104,  2  E. 

Irrawa'dy,  a  large  river  which  has 
its  source  in  Tibet,  flows  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Birman  Em- 
pire and  the  province  of  Pegu  and, 
after  branching  into  an  immense 
delta,  ftlls  by  numerous  mouths  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  E.  of  Cape  Ne- 
grais. 

Ir'tish,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which,  rising  in  the  Altai  Mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  flows 
through  Lake  Zaisang,  and,  after  a 
long  and  winding  course  N.  W., 
joins  the  Obi  below  Tobolsk. 

Iskar'do,  a  town  of  Cashmere,  on 
the  Upper  Indus. 

Ispahan',  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
East;  though  much  decayed,  it  is 
still  magnificent,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  with  flourishing  manu- 
factures. Pop.  180,000.-32,  39  N. 
61,  48  E. 

JAF'FA  or  Yafa,  the  ancient 
Joppa,  a  fortified  town  of  Palestine, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.«  26,000. — 
32,  3  N.  34,  44  E. 

Japan'  Islands.  See  Remarks, 
p.  231. 

Japan',  Sea  of,  between  the  islands 
of  Japan  and  the  £.  coast  of  Man- 
chooria. 

Ja'va,  a  large  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  separated  irom  Suma- 
tra by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  about  600 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
100 ;  and  is  divided  thi'ongh  nearly 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  The  Dutch  pos- 
sessions are  chiefiy  on  the  N.  coast, 
which  has  a  great  number  of  rivers 
and  fine  bays.  Java  surpasses  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  Arcbipel- 
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Bffo  in  fertility  and  population ;  it  Is 
frnitftil  in  rice,  sugar,  and  eoffee.  and 
has  eztensire  forests  of  teak.  Area, 
68,000  square  miles.  Pop.  11,900,000. 
Jazar'tes  or  Sir-Daria,  a  large 
rirer,  rises  in  the  mountidns  which 
separate  Turkestan  and  Eastern 
Tnrkestan,  and,  after  a  long  course 
chiefly  M.  W.  through  the  S.  W. 

Swt  of  Asiatic  Russia,  fidls  into  tiie 
ea  of  Aral. 

Jed'do  or  Yed'o,  the  capital  of 
Japan,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Miphon.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  has  many  spacious  palaces  ana 
public  baildings.  Fop.  estimated  at 
TOaOOO.— 36,  40  N.  189.  60  E. 

Jelalabad'',  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
near  the  Cabnl  river,  famous  for 
the  siege  which  it  sustained  when 
garrisoned  by  the  British  force 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale  ill  ISU-S. 
Fop.  8000. 

Jer'ic^,  an  ancient  dty  of  Fales- 
tlne,  situated  in  a  pastoral  Tale  to 
tbe  W.  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  ia 
now  a  mean  village. 

Jerus'alem,  a  city  of  Falestine,  the 
celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Judea, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at 
the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain. 
The  splendour  of  its  first  and  second 
temples,  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  are  events  known 
to  every  reader  of  history.  The  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracens  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Crusaders.  It 
was  taken,  in  1099,  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  created  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  retaken  by  Saladin 
in  1187.  Pop.  about  16,600,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  ChristUnB.--81, 47  N. 
85, 13  E. 

Jes'so  or  Yes'o,  a  large  island  of 
Japan  to  the  N.  of  Niphon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Sangar.  Estimated  area,  62,600 
^juare  miles 

Jid'dah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  maybe  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Mecca.  Pop. 
about  22,000.-21,  28  N.  89, 13  E. 

Jur'dau,  a  celebrated  river  of  Pal- 
estine. Issuing  from  Mount  Hermon, 
a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  forms, 
with  some  other  streams,  the  small 
lake  Merom.  Passing  afterwards 
through  the  great  lake  called  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  then  flowing  through 


an  extensive  plain,  it  fitUs  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Joudpore^,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  Rajpoot  state  of 
Marwar.    Fop.  80,000. 

Juggernaut,  or  more  properly 
Jagganna'tha,  "tbe  lord  of  the 
world,"  a  town  and  celebrated  temple 
on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  in  Hindostan. 
On  certain  festivals,  a  wooden  idol 
representing  one  of  ttie  incarnations 
of  Vishnu  is  placed,  superbly  dressed, 
on  an  immense  car,  or  moving  tower, 
which  is  dragged  by  a  train  of  priests, 
and  accompanied  by  a  great  con- 
course of  pilgrims.    Pop.  29,705. 

Jul^linoar  Doab,  the  tract  of  land 
in  the  Punjab  between  the  rivers 
SutleJ  and  Beas,  ceded  to  fhe  British 
in  1846. 

Jullnndhnr',  a  town  in  fhe  Pun- 
jab, British  India.    Pop.  40,000. 

Jnm'na,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  issues  from  the  Himalaya 
range,  flows  through  Delhi  and 
AgriL  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allar 

Jyepore',  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Hindostan.  the  capi- 
tal ofaR^poot  principality,  in  the 
province  of  AJmere.  Pop.  60/XX). — 
26. 68  N.  76,  61  E. 

KAI-FONG^  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  in  China,  near 
the  Hoang-ha— 84, 60  N.  114,  88  E. 

Kaisa'riah,  the  ancient  Ctesarea 
Mana'ca,  a  town  of  Caramania,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Pop.  26>000.-68, 42  N. 
36,23  E. 

Kamtschafka,  a  peninsula  in  the 
eastern  extremitv  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
Though  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate eone,the  cold  is  severe,  owing 
partiy  to  the  elevated  chedn  of 
mountains  which  traverses  nearly 
its  whole  length,  and  partly  to  the 
winds  blowing  from  the  Polar  seas. 
The  country  abounds  in  wild  animals, 
many  of  which  yield  valuable  fhrs. 
The  inhabitants  live  during  winter 
in  huts  under  ground,  and  travel  in 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs.    Pop.  6000. 

Kangaroo^,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  S.  Australia,  80  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 

Kan-si',  the  most  N.  W.  province 
of  China.  Area,  400,000  square 
miles.    Pop  16,000,000. 

Kar^a,  Sea  o^  a  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  between  Nova  Zerobla 
on  the  N.  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Totelskon 
the  S. 
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Kar'akra  small  island  in  the  Per- 
sian Onlf,  belonging  to  the  British. 
Kamko'^mm,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Asia,  diverging  Arom  the 
western  section  of  the  Kuen-lun 
chain,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and 
stretching  to  the  E.  of  Lassa,  Tibet. 
The  culminating  point  is  Dipsang 
Peak,  28,278  feet  high. 

Kars,  a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
famous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  1866.    Pop.  12,000. 

Kash'^garor  Cash'gar,  a  town  of 
Eastern  Turkestan.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufkctures. 
Pop.  16,000. 

Kastamou^ni,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Pop.  12,000.-^1, 
to  N.  84, 0  E. 

Kelaf ,  the  capital  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  on  a  hill  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Pop.  IS/XX).— 28,  62  N.  66, 30  E. 

Kerbe^a  or  Mesh'ed  Hos^seln,  a 
town  of  Irak-Arabi  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, near  the  Euphrates,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  The  pop- 
ulation are  chiefly  Persians,  with 
whom  it  is  a  holy  city,  containing 
the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Imaums 
Hossein  and  Abbas.    Pop.  16,000. 

Ker'man,  the  ancient  Camumia, 
a  province  of  Persia,  to  the  E.  of 
Fars ;  it  is  Interspersed  with  exten- 
sive tracts  of  desert.    Pop.  600,000. 

Ker'man,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province;  it  was  once  a  place  of 
great  importance,  but,  having  been 
taken  by  Aga  Mohammed  in  1794,  it 
has  never  recovered  its  splendour. 
Pop.  80,000.-29, 48  N.  66, 80  E. 
Ker'manshah,  the  ancient  Choaspes, 
a  town  of  Persia,  near  the  Kerkah, 
on  the  great  south  road  fh)m  Persia 
into  Asiatic  Turkey.    Pop.  80,000. 

Ke^sho  or  Cach'ao,  the  capital  of 
Tonquin,  on  the  river  Sang-koi, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  160,000. 

KAa'mil  or  Ha'mi,  a  town  of 
Eastern  Turkestan,  N.  E.  of  Lake 
Lob  Nor. 

KMn'^gan.an  extensive  range  of 
mountains  between  Mongolia  and 
Manchooria. 

KAi'^va  or  KAaMsm,  a  province  of 
Tiurkestan,  to  the  8.  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  traversed  by  the  Ozus.  Pop. 
800.000. 

KAi'va,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  near  the  Oxus.    P.  12,000. 

Khooloomf,  a  strong  town  of 
Tufkestaui  in  the  khanat  of  Koon- 
duos.    Pop.  10,000. 


KJtoras'san,  an  extensive  province 
of  Persia,  now  divided  between  the 
Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Afghans. 
The  great  Salt  Desert  extends  over 
the  larger  part  of  it.    Pop.  1,000,000. 

KAo'ten,  a  province  of  £astem 
Turkestan,  formerly  belonging  to 
China,  but  now  independent.  Pop. 
260,000.  The  capital,  Khoten  or 
Ilchi,  is  a  manufacturing  city  of 
considerable  importance.  Pop. 
40,000. 

KAuzistan^  the  ancient  Susiana,  a 
province  of  Persia,  east  of  the  Shat 
el  Arab. 

KiacVt%  a  fh>ntier  town  of  Asia- 
tic Russia,  at  which  and  the  con- 
tiguous Mongolian  town  of  Mai- 
matchin  an  active  trade  between 
these  empires  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
6431.— 60,  20  N.  106, 86  E. 

Kiang-si'',  a  fine  province  of  China, 
to  the  west  of  Che-kiang  and  Fo- 
ki-en,  bordered  by  high  mountains, 
many  of  which  are  cultivated  to  the 
summits.    Pop.  28,046,999. 

Kiang-sn',  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  to  the  north  of  Che-kiang.* 
Pop.  S7fi48fi0l. 

King^ki-ta'o,  the  capital  of  Corea, 
and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign. 
—37.  80  N.  127,  20  E. 

Kioo-Iong-Shan,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  China,  between  Sben-si  and 
Se-chu-en. 

Kir^ia,  a  town  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, 138  miles  E.  of  Khoten, 
with  an  active  inland  trade;  tiiere 
are  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Ki'rin  Oda,  a  town  of  Manchoo- 
ria, on  the  Songari. 

Kishm,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  belonging  to 
the  Imanm  of  Muscat.    Pop.  60OO. 

KisfnaA  or  Krish'na,  a  river  of 
Hindostan,  which  rises  in  the  West- 
em  Ghauts,  and,  after  a  course  of 
700  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal near  Masulipatam. 

Kix'il-Ir^mak,  the  andent  Halyg, 
a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  issues 
from  Mount  Taurus,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

Kijs'il-Ou'cen,  the  ancient  Mar- 
dm,  a  river  of  Persia,  which  rises 
in  Diarbekir,  and,  after  a  winding 
course,  falls  into  the  Caspian  near 
Resht. 

Ko'lend  or  KAo'Jend,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
Sir-Daria,  formerly  within  the 
khanat  of  Kokan.    Pop.  86,000. 

Kokan",  khanat  of,  in  Tarkeftea, 
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the  FtT^osML  of  the  ancients.    Pop. 
180,000. 

Kokan^  the  capital  of  the  ahove 
khanat,  situated  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
Sir-Daria,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
60,000. 

Koko  Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake,  a 
large  expanse  of  water  in  Mon- 
golia, on  the  borders  of  China. 

Kolyran^  a  town  of  W.  Siberia, 
on  the  Obi ;  in  the  Ticinity  are  rich 
silver-mines. 

Ko'ni«A,  the  ancient  Tu/niwK^  the 
chief  city  of  Caramania,  in  Asia 
Minor,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom. Pop.  60,000.-^.  62  N.  82, 40  £. 

Koon'^doos,  a  khanat  of  Turkestan, 
separated  firom  Cabal  by  the  Hindoo 
Koosh. 

Koon'doos,  the  capital  of  the  above 
khanat    Pop.  1600. 

Kos,  the  ancient  Cm,  an  island 
near  the  Asiatic  coast,  belonging 
to  Turkey.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates  and 
Apelles. 

Kos'gol,  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Mon- 
golia, 160  miles  long  and  40  miles 
wide. 

Kaei-choo''(Kwe),  a  province  in  the 
fi.  W.  of  China ;  it  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  contains  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  vermilion,  and  iron.  Kaei- 
yang  is  the  capital.    Pop.  6,288,219. 

Kaen-lun'',  a  range  of  mountains 
separating  Tibet  from  Eastern  Tnr^ 
kestan. 

Kumaon',  a  mountainous  district 
in  the  North-West  Provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan,  to  the  W.  of  Nepaul.  Pop. 
166,755. 

Kur,  the  ancient  CyrtM,  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia,  passes  Tiflis,  and,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Aras,  fklls  into 
the  Caspian. 

Kurdistan^  the  ancient  Attyria^ 
the  country  of  the  Kurds,  a  rude 
and  mountainous  district  belonging 
partly  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  partly 
to  Persia.    Pop.  2,000,000. 

Ku'^riles,  a  range  of  islands  on  the 
E.  extremity  of  Asia,  extending  700 
miles  from  Kamtschatka  to  the 
island  of  Jcsso,  belonging  partly  to 
Russia  and  partly  to  Japan. 

Kurracheo',  the  principal  seaport 
of  Sinde,  W.  Hindostan,  on  an  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Pop.  22,277. 

Kurshee',a  town  of  Bokhara,  Tur- 
kestan.   Pop.  lO/XX). 

Kutai'aA,  the  ancient  Coiycfum^  a 
liaudsome  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia 


Minor,  on  a  tribntary  of  the  Bakarta; 
it  has  considerable  trade.  P.  60,000. 
^89,  94  N.  80, 18  B. 

LA^U  AN,  an  island  of  the  East- 
em  Archipelago,  off  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  Borneo.  Length  10  miles,  breadth 
6  miles.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  in  1846.  Pop.  8646.— 
5, 22  N.  116, 10  £. 

L«o'cadiv«8,  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  surrounded  Sxf 
coral  reefii.    Pop.  about  6800. 

LacA'sa,  a  district  of  AraUa,  lying 
along  the  W.  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf:    Pop.  100,000. 

Lac^^sa,  the  capital  of  fhe  above 
district,  situated  on  the  river  HafGau. 
Lad'^ak,  a  province  of  Cashmere, 
W.  of  Tibet,  between  82*  %f  and 
86*  N.lat,  and  76*  80"  and 79*  80^ E. 
long.    Pop.  126,000. 

Ladrones'  or  Ma'^rian  Islands,  a 
group  in  the  N.  Pacific,  E.  of  the 
Philippines  and  N.  of  the  CaroliiMS, 
belonging  to  Spain.    Pop.  6600. 

Lahore'  or  the  Punjab',  a  provinoe 
of  British  India,  to  the  S.  of  Cash- 
mere, bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  In- 
dus.   Pop.  7/)00,000. 

Lahore",  a  city  of  N.  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  situated  on 
the  Ravee,  on  the  great  road  from 
Delhi  to  Cabul.  Pop.  96,000.-81, 
80  N.  74,  20  E. 

Lanchang',  the  capital  of  Laos,  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  on  the 
Menam-kong;  it  is  described  as  a 
large  and  handsome  city.  Pop. 
stated  at  60/XX). 

Lan-choo",  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  Kan-si,  the  N.W.  province, 
i  on  the  Hoang-ho. 

La'os,  a  large  native  state  in  the 

Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  surrounded 

by  Birmah,  Slam,  Oochin-China,  and 

,  China,  and    inhabited   by  various 

!  tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Shans.  The  great  river  Menam-kong 

traverses  it  fh)m  N.  to   S.     Pop. 

!  1,000/)00. 

Lar,  the  capital  of  Laristan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia.    Pop.  12,000. 

Laristan'',  a  province  of  Persia, 
'  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Las'sa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Dalai  or  Grand 
Lama,  the  head  of  the  Shaman  reli- 
gion. Pop.  20,000. 
j  Lata^ia,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  with 
some  interesting  remains  of  anti- 
quity. Pop.  7000.-36, 80  N.  86, 46  E. 
I  l^aunces'ton,  a  seaport  in  the 
north  of  Van  Diemcii's  Land,  mi 
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tbe  Tamar.    Pop.  10,539.-^1, 80  S. 
147, 14  E. 

Leao-tong',  a  province  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  N.  of  the  Great 
Wall,  nomin^ly  comprised  in  Man- 
cho<M^.  The  gulf  of  the  same  name 
is  an  inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  160 
miles  long,  and  from  70  to  120  miles 
broad. 

LeVanon  or  LiVanas,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Syria,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  The  loftiest  summit  is 
10,050  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered 
with  snow.  The  various  peoples  in- 
habiting Lebanon  and  its  valley  are 
about  4^,000  in  number. 

LeA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ladak,  Cashmere,  near  the  Upper 
Indus ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade,  being  the  principal  dep6t  for 
the  shawl  wool.  Pop.  6000.— 34, 10 
N.  77,  45  E. 

Le'na,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  N.  W. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  and  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 

Leslms  or  Mytile^ni,  a  large  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  ttie  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  antiquity 
as  the  birthplace  ^f  Sappho,  Alceus, 
and  Tbeophrastus ;  and  in  modem 
times,  of  Barbarossa,  so  distinguish- 
ed in  the  early  maritime  history  of 
Europe.  Pop.  40,000.-39, 15  N.  26, 
20  E. 

Levant^  the,  a  name  often  applied 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  shores. 

Liv'erpool,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales  in  Australia,  20  miles  from 
Sydney.    Pop.  1063. 

Lob  Nor,  a  lake  of  Eastern  Turke- 
stan, on  the  great  caravan-route 
from  Kashgar  to  China. 

Lomlmk,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  between  8"  and  9°  S. 
lat.,  and  116**  and  117"  E.  long^  to 
the  E.  of  Ball  and  W.  of  Sumbawa. 
It  Is  well  cultivated,  produces  coffee, 
rice,  and  maice.    Pop.  250,000. 

Loo-choo,  a  group  of  islands,  36  in 
number,  tributary  to  China,  lying 
between  the  island  of  Formosa  and 
the  Japan  Islands.  The  principal 
island,  called  the  Great  Loo-choo, 
about  60  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth,  has  a. fertile  soil  and  a  fine 
climate. 

Loodia'na'^,  a  fortified  town  and 
liritish  military  station  in  Sirhind, 
Punjab,  N.  Hindostan,  on  the  SiitleJ. 
Pop.  47,191. 


LopaflLa,  Cape,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Kamtsehatka.— 61,  2  N. 
156,  46  E. 

Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago,  an 
extensive  and  intricate  group  of  coral 
reefs  and  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  to 
the  E.  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Luck'noto,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude  in  British  In<Ua,  on 
the  Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Gan- 
ges. It  is  noted  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1857. 
Pop.  300,000.-26,  50  N.  80,  58  E. 

Luristan^,  a  province  of  Persia.  Its 
capital,  Khorramabad,  has  a  popular 
tion  of  about  6000. 

Lu'^con,  the  principal  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  It  is  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  having  several 
active  volcanoes.  See  Philippine 
Islands.  Pop.  of  Spanish  portion, 
1,822,200. 

Lyf  telton,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
E.  coast  of  South  Island,  on  Port 
Victoria.    Pop.  2510. 

MACACO,  a  seaport  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Canton,  in  China.  Pop. 
35,000.-22,  24  N.  113,  30  E. 

Macas^sar  or  Mankas'ser,  a  town 
and  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  with  a  strong  fort.  Pop. 
12,000.-5,9  8. 119,  36  E. 

Macas'sar,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  separating  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 

Madras',  the  capital  of  the  British 
possessionsin  S.  Hindostan;  it  stands 
on  a  flat  shore,  along  which  runs  a 
rapid  current,  with  a  violent  surf. 
Fort  St  George  is  a  strong  and  hand-< 
some  citadel.  Pop.  460,000.-13, 4  N . 
80, 14  E.  The  Madras  Presidency, 
including  the  native  states,  contains 
355,846  square  miles.  Pop.  43,538,265. 

Madu'ra,  a  fortified  city  of  Hin- 
dostan, Madras  Presidency,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  20,000.-9,  55  N.  78, 10  E. 

Madu'ra,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait.    Pop.  280,000. 

Mahanud'dy,  a  river  of  Central 
Hindostan,  which,  after  an  E.conrse 
of  500  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal by  numerous  mouths. 

Mainia'tchin,  a  frontier  town  of 

Mongolia,  near  the  Russian  town  of 

Kiachta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of 

trade  between  Rus.sia  and  China. 

IPop.600a 
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Makallahf  a  aeaport  of  Arabia,  on 
its  S.  coast,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Pop.  4S00.— 14,  31  N.  48,  6  E. 

Malabar',  a  maritime  proTince  of 
8.  Hindostan,  extending  160  miles 
along  the  W.  coast,  between  Canara 
and  Cochin.    Pop.  1,614,909. 

Malac'ca,  a  town  of  the  Malav 
Peninsala,  the  capital  of  a  Brltidi 
settlemMit  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  12,000;  population  of 
the  setttement,  71,600.-2, 14  N.  102, 
14  E. 

Malac'ca,  Straits  o£  the  narrow 
sea  separating  the  Malaf  Peninsula 
fh>m  tiie  Island  of  Sumatra. 

Malays,  Malacca,  or  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, a  country  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  connected  with  the  British 
provinces  on  the  north  by  the  isthmus 
of  Kraw.  It  is  about  760  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
120  miles,  and  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  from 
which  descend  numerous  streams. 
Its  shores  are  thickly  studded  with 
small  Islands.  Malaya  Proper,  ex- 
tending from  1"  20'  to  7"  N.  lat.,  is 
divided  among  several  small  native 
states,  besides  the  British  settle- 
ments of  Malacca  and  Province  Wei- 
lesley.  Estimated  area,  46,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  about  273,321. 

Mal'dah,  a  town  of  British  India, 
Bengal  Presidency.    Pop.  16,000. 

Mal'divtfs,  a  cluster  of  small  coral 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  W. 
firom  CaiteComorin.  Cocoa-nuts  and 
cowrie-shells  (the  latter  used  by  the 
Hindoos  as  money)  are  their  princi- 
pal produce.  Pop.  between  160,000 
and  200,000. 

Bfanaar',  Gulf  of,  a  strait  separ- 
ating the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Across  It 
runs  a  narrow  lidge  of  rocks  and 
sandbanks,  termed  Adam's  Bridge. 

Manchoo'ria,  an  extensive  region 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  diversified 
by  mountain- ranges,  and  covered 
with  thick  forests.  It  is  the  country 
of  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  who  con- 
quered China  in  1644,  and  are  still 
masters  of  that  countiy.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000. 

Mandavee',  a  seaport  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  theGulfof  Cutch, 
having  a  flourishing  trade  with  Ara- 
bia, Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
Pop.  60,000.-22,  66  N.  69,  26  E. 

Mangalore',  a  seaport  of  Hindo- 
■taa,  Presidiency  of  Madras,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  proTUice  of  South  Canara; 


it  has  a  great  export  trade  in  rice. 
Pop.  20,000.-12,  64  N.  74, 68  E. 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Philippines,  situ- 
ated upon  a  noble  bay  on  the  S.  W 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop. 
including  the  suburbe,  100,000.-14, 
86  N.  121, 2  E. 

Mani'sa,  anciently  Magnesia  ad 
Sipi/bim,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia 
Ifinor,  near  the  Sarabat ;  it  is  famous 
for  its  safl&ron  groves.    Pop.  20,000. 

Mansarowa'ra  or  Manasarova^ra, 
a  lake  in  Tibet,  situated  in  a  high 
table-land,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  aU  the  Hindoo  places 
of  pilgrimage. 

Mar'agha,  a  walled  city  of  Persia, 

;rovince  of  Azerbijan,  60  miles  S.  of 
'abriz.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

Marllrarough,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand.    Pop.  4371. 

Marque'sas,  a  group  of  Idands  in 
the  S.  Padfic,  belonging  to  France. 
Their  general  aspect  is  beautiful,  uid 
their  soil  fertile.  The  natives  are 
strong,  tall,  and  well  formed.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Martaban',  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  having  Pegu  on  the 
N.  w.  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
on  the  S.  E. 

Martaban' a  fh)ntier  town  of  Pegu, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  near  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Saluen.  Pop.  6000. — 
16,  32  N.  97, 86  E. 

Masulipatam,  a  seaport  of  Hindo- 
stan, in  the  Northern  Circars,  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  chintz. 
Pop.  28,000.-16,  9  N.  81, 14  E. 

Mats'mai,  the  capital  of  the  Japan- 
ese island  of  Jesso.    Pop.  60,000. 

Mazanderan',  a  province  of  Persia, 
stretching  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian.    Pop.  160,000. 

Mec'ca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  He^jaz,  situ- 
ated in  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Moham- 
med in  669,  and  is  venerated  by  the 
Mussulmans  as  their  Holy  City.  It 
contains  a  spacious  temple,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  Kaabaor  shriioie 
of  the  Prophet.  Mecca  is  still  the 
annual  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims. 
Pop.  30,000.-21,  28  N.  40, 16  E. 

Medi'na,  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedjaz,  on  the  border  of 
the  Desert ;  it  is  held  sacred  among 
the  Mussulmans  as  contidnh^  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  which  is  en- 
closed within  a  great  mosque.  Pop. 
16,000.— 26. 16  N.  89, 80  E. 
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Meeitif  ,  •  town  and  military  sta- 
tton  of  British  India,  in  the  Presi- 
deney  of  Bengal,  86  miles  N.  E.  of 
DelhL  Here  the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke 
oat  in  May  1857.    Pop.  79^8. 

Mei^-ling  Mountains,  a  range  in 
the  S.  W.  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kiang-si. 

Member,  the  ancient  Mean^der^  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  flows 
westward  into  the  Archipelago. 

Mek'ran,  the  Gedr</sia  of  the  an- 
cients, the  S.  or  maritime  part  of 
Beloochistan;  it  contains  extensive 
deserts.    Pop.  200,000. 

Mel^1x>ame,  a  seaport  of  Australia, 
the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
on  the  beautifhl  bay  ot  Port  Phillip. 
Pop.  140,000.-^,  48  S.  144, 67  E. 

Me'nam  or  Mei'nam,  a  river  which 
is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Yun-nan,  in  China,  and,  after  a 
coarse  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the 
Golf  of  Siam  below  Bankok. 

Me'nam-kong  or  Me-kong,  a  large 
river,  snpposM  to  have  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Tibet ;  it  passes 
through  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yan-uan,  and,  after  traversing  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Chinese 
Sea. 

Mer^gui,  the  capital  of  the  British 
province  of  Tenasserim,  in  the  East- 
em  Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. 
Mer'gui  Arehipel''ago,  a  chain  of 
islands,  extending  about  160  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Tenasserim ;  the 
prindpal  are  St  Matthew  and  Domel. 
Mia'^oo.  a  city  of  Japan,  in  the 
ialuid  of  Niphon,  the  ecclesiastical 
coital  and  residence  of  the  Dairi. 
Fop.  476,000.-86, 8  N.  136,  62  E. 

Ifindana^'o,  the  most  S.  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  800  miles  in 
length.    See  Philippines. 

Mirzapore',  a  city  of  Hindoitan, 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  cotton,  and  has  extensive 
mannfactores.    Pop.  71,848. 

Mo'cAa,  a  city  of  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
bia, the  principal  port  on  the  Red 
Sea;  it  is  noted  for  the  coffee  pro- 
duced in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  7000.— 
18,  20  N.  43, 12  E. 

Molne'ca  Passage,  that  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  separates  the 
island  of  Celebes  from  the  island  of 
GUolo. 

Moluc'cas  or  Spice  Islands,  a  group 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
CetebM  and  New  Guinea,  fitmous  for 


the  production  of  cloves.  The  chief 
islands  are  Gilolo,  Amboyna,  Ceram, 
Temate,  and  Tidore.    See  Banda. 

Mongolia,  an  extensive  region 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native 
country  of  the  Mongols.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 


Estimated    area,   1,304,000    square 
miles.    Pop.  about  6,000,000. 

Mool'tan,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Punjab,  N.  Hindostan,  situated  about 
4  miles  E.  of  the  Chenab.  Pop. 
80,000.-80, 10  N.  71,  80  E. 

Moorshedabad",  a  city  of  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  of 
which  it  was  long  the  capital.  Pop. 
146,968.-24, 10  N.  88, 16  E. 

Morad'abad,  a  town  of  British 
India,  North-West  Provinces,  on  a 
ridge  between  the  Kamgunga  and 
Ganges.    Pop.  67,414. 

Mo'sul,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh.  On  the  £. 
bank  of  the  river  many  interesting 
remains  of  Nineveh  have  been  dis- 
covered. Pop.  40,000.-86,  20  N. 
43,  OE. 

Mouk'den  or  Chin-yang^,  the  capi- 
tal of  Leao-tong,  a  province  of  Man- 
chooria,  consisting  of  an  inner  and 
outer  city.  Pop.  200,000.-41,  60} 
N.  128, 402  ^^ 

Mourmein,  a  seaport,  the  capita] 
of  a  British  province  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saluen.  Pop.  70,849.-16,  80  N.  97, 
37  E. 

Mur'ray,  the  principal  river  of 
Australia.  It  rises  in  the  Australian 
Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  1060 
miles,  reaches  Encounter  Bay  by 
Lake  Alexandrina. 

Mus'cat,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  Oman^ 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  place  of  gn^at  trade,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  a 
powerful  native  chief.  Pop.  60,000ir- 
28,  87  N.  68,  38  E. 

Mush'ed,  a  fortified  city  of  Persia, 
the  capital  of  Khorassan,  situated  in 
a  fine  plain.  Pop.  80,000.—^  18  N. 
69,26E. 

Mussendom'',  Cape,  a  bold  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.- 26,  24  N.  66; 
84  E. 

Mut'tra,  a  populous  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Oman,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Muscat. 
Murtia,  a  town  of  British  Indl% 
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North- West  Provinces,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Jumna.    Pop.  65,749. 

Mysore',  a  state  of  S.  Uindostaiif 
eonsisting  of  a  high  table-land,  from 
which  rise  a  namber  of  lofty  hills. 
As  it  is  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  its  climate  is  nnosually  temper- 
ate and  healthy.  It  is  subsidiary 
to  the  British.  Area,  80,886  square 
miles.    Pop.  SfiOOfiOO. 

Mysore^  the  capital  of  the  above 
state.  Pop.  64,729.-12,  16  N.  76, 
42  F 

NAB'LOUS,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Sheehem.  Pop.  8000.— 
82. 16  N.  86, 18  E. 

Nagpore',  a  city  of  Central  Hindo- 
8tan,with  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.  111,281.-21,  8  N.  79. 10  E. 

Nan-chang',  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  in  China,  on 
the  Kan-kiang ;  it  is  a  great  seat  of 
the  porcelain  manufacture.  Pop. 
800,000.-28, 36  N.  116,  0  E. 

Nangasa^ki,  a  seaport  of  Kiusiu, 
one  of  the  Japanese  Islands ;  it  is 
the  principal  commercial  City  of  the 
empire.  Pop.  80,000.—^  45  N.  129, 
52  E. 

Nanking  a  city  of  China,  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
still  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-eu ;  it  is  situated  near  the  8. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about 
100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  com- 
municates by  the  Grand  Canal  with 
Pekin.  Though  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined since  the  government  was 
transferred  to  Pekin,  it  is  still  con- 
sidered the  chief  seat  of  learning  in 
the  empire,  and  is  noted  for  its 
paper  and  silk  manufactures,  as 
well  as  for  the  cottons  bearing  its 
name.  Pop.  about  400/)00.— 82,  2  N. 
118,  48  E. 

Nav'igators'  Islands,  a  group  in 
the  South  Pacific,  to  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Friendly  Islands.  They  are 
mountainous,  with  rich  and  well- 
hooded  valleys.  The  natives  are 
tall  and  finely  formed,  but  savage 
and  ferocious.    Pop.  60,000. 

Ned'Jed,  the  largest  division  of 
Arabia,  including  nearly  all  its  cen- 
tral parts,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  high  table-land,  and  rude  {uistoral 
valleys.  It  is  the  country  of  the 
Wahabees.  Pop.  1,400,000,  exclusive 
of  abont  200,000  Bedouins,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Nedjed. 

Ne'grais,  Cape,  the  S.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Eattem  Peninsula,  at  the 


western  month  of  the  Irrawady. — 16, 
2  N.  94, 12  E. 

NeilgAer'ries,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  of  Mysore  in  India, 
between  11"  and  12"  N.  lat,  and  76^ 
and  79°  E.  long.  Their  agreeable 
and  healthy  climate,  and  romantic 
scenery,  make  them  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  hivalids. 

Nel'son,  a  province  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  South  Island.  Gold  was 
discovered  here  in  1857.   Pop.  23314. 

Nepaul',  a  native  state  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan,  separated  from  Tibet  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Oude, 
Bahar,  and  Bengal.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  a  rajah.  Its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  is  500  miles;  its 
breadth,  160  miles.  Area,  61,600 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,000,000. 

Nerbud'^da,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  British  district  of 
Ramgurh,  and  Alls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  after  a  course  of  750  miles. 

Ner'tchinsk,  a  town  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  on  the  Chilka,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amoor,  in  the  neighlxMirhood 
of  rich  lead  and  silver  mines.  Pop. 
3000. 

New  Brif  ain,  an  island  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  between  5°  and  7"  S.  lat.,  and 
148"  and  163"  E.  long.  The  inland 
parts  are  rocky  and  mountainous. 

New  Caledo'nia,  an  island  in  the 
S.  Pacific,  between  20"  and  23"  S. 
Ut,  and  164"  and  167"  E.  long.  Its 
length  is  about  260  miles,  and  its 
breadth  30  miles.  It  belongs  to 
France.    Pop.  45,000. 

Newcas'<le,  a  seaport  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hunter,  In  the  vicinity  of  rich 
coal-mines.    Pop.  1462. 

Newchang',  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Leao-tong,  Manchooria.  Pop. 
30,000.  Its  port,  of  the  same  name, 
is  on  the  Leao-tong  river,  about  90 
miles  ftx)m  the  city.  Fifty  years  ago 
only  a  few  huts  occupied  the  site ; 
now  the  town  lines  the  river-bank 
for  about  two  miles.  Pop.  estimated 
at  from  50,000  to  60,000. 

New  Guin'ea  or  Pap'ua,  a  large 
island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
extending  from  the  Moluccas,  in  a 
S.  E.  direction,  about  1200  miles,  its 
width  varying  from  18  to  600  miles. 
It  is  separated  on  the  south  firom 
Australia  by  Torres  Strait.  Little 
is  known  of  it  beyond  the  coasts.  It 
rises  into  hUls  of  considerable  height: 
and  forests  of  palm  and  other  tall 
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trees  give  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the 
■oil. 

New  Heb'rid^  a  groop  of  islands 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  13°  and  20* 
S.  lat,  and  IGT  and  170*  E.  long. 
They  are  moantainoas,  well-wooded, 
and  fertile.  The  natives  belong  to 
the  race  of  Australian  or  Oceanic 
negroes. 

New  Ireland,  an  island  to  the  N.  £. 
of  New  Britain,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  St  Greorge's  Channel. 
It  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  with  an 
average  bceadth  of  14  miles.  New 
Hanover,  on  the  W.,  is  aboat  80 
mUes  long  firom  £.  to  W. 

New  Plym'onth,  now  TaranaHd, 
a  province  of  New  Zealand,  North 
I^nd,  on  its  western  coast.  Near 
it  is  Moont  Egmont,  8810  feet  high. 
Pop.  4369. 

New  South  Wales.  See  Aastra- 
Ua,p.236. 

New  Zealand,  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain,  consisting 
nincipally  of  a  chain  of  three  islandis 
m  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  country 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile, producing  flax  and  fine  timber 
in  great  abundance.  Wheat  and 
otbcur  grains  and  vegetables  intro- 
dooed  by  the  colonists  are  very  pro- 
doetive,  and  grasing  grounds  afford 
pasture  during  all  the  year.  The 
natives  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilisation.  In  18i0,  New  Zealand 
was  erected  into  a  British  colony. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  colony  is  di- 
vided into  nine  provinces,  each  hav- 
ing a  superintendent  and  council 
wtth  legislative  powers.  Wellington, 
in  N(Mrtii  Island,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.   See  New  Zealand,  p.  236. 

Ngan'hoei,  a  province  of  China, 
traversed  by  the  Tang-tse-kiang. 
Ngan-king  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
84,l€a069. 

Nioobar'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
8.  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They 
are  hUly  and  covered  with  wood,  but 
are  very  unhealthy.    Pop.  6000. 

Ning'po,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  situated  on  a 
river  about  12  miles  firom  the  sea. 
It  was  entered  by  the  British  with- 
out resfstawee  in  1841,  and  was  opened 
to  British  eommeroe  in  the  following 
year.    Fnp.SOO,000. 

NipftoB^    See  Japax,  p.  880. 


Nishapoor',  a  dty  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  a  fine  val- 
ley, 40  miles  from  Mushed.  Pop.  8000. 

Nor^fo/k,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
1200  miles  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in 
Australia.  It  was  formerly  occupied 
as  a  penal  settiement,  and  is  now 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who  were 
brought  here  from  Pitcaiim's  Island 
inl8S6. 

OB  or  Obi,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  which  rises  in  the  Altai 
Mountains;  traversing  Siberia,  it  re« 
ceives  the  Irtish,  and,  after  a  course 
of  2600  miles,  falls  into  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Obi. 

Odeypore',  one  of  the  Ri^poot 
SUtes,  hi  W.  HindosUn.  Pop. 
133,000. 

OkAotsk',  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  E.  Siberia,  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Pop.  800.— 69,  20  N.  143, 13  E. 

Olym'pus,  a  mountsin  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  S.  of  Bmsa;  its  sum- 
mit, 9000  feet  high,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

O^man,  a  division  of  Arabia,  of 
which  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  holds 
the  sovereignty.  It  extends  along 
the  eastern  coast  from  Cape  Ras  al 
Had  to  Cape  Mussendom,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Omsk,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Sibe- 
ria, situated  on  the  Irtish.  Pop. 
19,467. 

Oor'ga,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  on  the 
Tula.    Pop.  7000. 

Or^lky  a  city  of  Algezira,in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Edu^aa  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Ut  of  the  Chaldeea  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  80,000.-37,  8  N. 
S8,60E. 

Oris'sa,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
G^avery  to  Bengal.  The  districts 
W.  of  Bengal  are  inhaUted  by  a  wild 
race  of  Hindoos,  called  Oureas.  Pop. 
4,634318. 

Or'mus,  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gul^  once  a 
place  of  great  commerce. 

Oron'tes,  a  river  of  Syria,  which 
issues  from  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  of 
Damascus,  passes  Antiooh,  and  fidls 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Osaica,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
idand  of  Niphon;  it  was  laid  waste 
by  an  eaitbquake  in  1864  Pop. 
160^000.— 8i»tt  N.  136^  96  B. 
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Ota'go,  a  province  of  New  Zealand, 
comprising  the  south  part  of  South 
Island.  It  was  founded  in  1848. 
Pop.  48,fi69. 

Otahei'te,  or  Tahi'ti,  the  largest  of 
the  Societf  Islands,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas  about  108  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  soil  is  ezceedinglj 
fertile.  Jn  this  island  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation  has 
been  established  by  the  labours  of 
British  missionaries.    Pop.  13,800. 

Oude  (Ood),  a  province  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  to  the  £.  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Ooomty  and  Gogra ; 
and  its  surface  is  flat  and  very  fertile. 
It  was  governed  by  a  native  prince, 
with  the  title  of  king,  until  1856,  when 
it  waa  annexed  to  the  British  terri- 
tory. Area,  22,466  square  miles.  Pop. 
6,502,884. 

Oujein",  a  fortified  city  of  Central 
Hindostan,  Scindia's  territory,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sippra.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  Ote'ne.  Pop.  about 
150/)00. 

Owhyhee'.  See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ox'^us  or  Amoo',  a  large  river  which 
issues  from  hake  Sir-i-kol,  N.  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and,  flowing  through 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  falls  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1800  miles. 

PADANG'',  a  Dutch  settlement 
and  fort  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Pop.  10,000.-0,  58  S.  100,  20  B. 

Palembang^,  a  town  in  the  E.  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  a  navigable 
river.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built 
on  rafts  anchored  near  thebmiks,  and 
others  are  elevated  on  posts.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Pal^estine  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  great  events  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  on  the  north  by 
Syria.  Its  greatest  length  is  200 
miles:  its  breadth,  100  miles.  Al- 
though a  mountainous  country,  it 
displays  in  general  a  luxuriant  fer- 
tility corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  "promised  land."  It 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four 
provinces :  JudeOf  in  the  south,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon; 
Samaria,  in  the  middle,  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of 
ManaBseh ;  OalilUf  in  the  north,  by 


east  of  Jordan,  by  Che  tribea  of  Ren- 
ben,  Gad,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Palk's  Strait  or  Channel,  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Ceylon  from  Hin- 
dostan. 

Palmy^ra,  the  Tadmor  of  Scrip- 
ture, an  ancient  city  in  the  desert  of 
Syria,  the  splendour  of  which  is  still 
attested  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.— 34, 18  N.  88, 13  E. 

Palmy'ras,  Point,  a  headland  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. — 
20, 41  N.  87. 9  E. 

Palate,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  to  the  S.  of 
Lassa,  presenting  the  sing^ar  ap- 
pearance of  a  canal  five  mUea  broad, 
surrounding  an  island  aboat  100 
miles  in  circumference. 

Pa'^mir,  a  very  lofty  plateau  or 
mountain-ridge  in  Central  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  Oxus  and  other 
great  rivers. 

Pan'jim.    See  Goa. 

Panom'ping,  the  eapital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

Pap'ua.    See  New  Guinea. 

Paramat'ta,  a  town  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  head  of 
Port  Jackson,  16  miles  firom  Sydney. 
Pop.  4600. 

Paropam'^isan  Mountains.  See 
Ghor  Mountains. 

Pat'mos,  now  called  Patino,  a 
small  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  26  miles  S.  of  Samos, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  St  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.    Pop.  4000. 

Pat'na,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Behar, 
situated  on  the  S.bankof  theGanges. 
It  has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  28<^122.— 
25.  37  N.  86, 16  E. 

Pegu',  a  British  province  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  watered  by  the 
rivers  Irrawady  and  Sittang.  It  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  in 
rice,  and  containing  large  teak 
forests.    Pop.  1.160,189. 

Pegu^  a  city  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  now  much  decayed,  but 
still  adorned  by  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple.   Pop.  about  6000. 

Peilio  or  White  Kiver,  rises  in 
Mongolia,  passes  near  Pekin,  and, 
after  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Euho,  fldls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tche- 
li.     In  June   1859,  a  British  and 


the  iriheB  of  Aaher,  NaphtaUi,  ZcY)u-\¥T«n!(^\i  «ivqaAxqxl  -waa  repulsed  by 
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they  wen  taken  by  an  allied  BritiBh 
«Dd  French  force  in  Angast  1860. 

Fekin''  or  Peking^,  the  capital  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Pe-tehe-li,  about  60 
miles  to  the  8.  of  the  Great  Wall. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  puts — 
the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  cities. 
The  former  contains  the  imperial 
palace  and  gardens.  Pekin  is  about 
ISmiles  in  circnmference,  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  and  divided  into  regu- 
lar streets.  In  October  1860,  it  sur- 
rendered to  an  Anglo-French  force, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Britain  and  France  on  one 
side,  and  the  Emperor  of  China  on 
the  other.  Pop.  1,660,000.-99,  64 
N.  116, 28  E. 

Pelew^  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Faeifie,  between  the  Philippine  and 
the  Caroline  Islands.  They  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  valleys  are  extreme- 
ly fertile. 

Pe''-ling  Mountains,  in  the  S.  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  China. 

Penang^  or  Prince  of  Wales' 
laland,  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it 
ia  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  It 
l8  rich  in  tropiotl  productions,  is  very 
healthy,  and  has  lately  acquired  con- 
riderable  commercial  importance. 
Pop.  126,700.  George  Town,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  pop.  of  20,000.-6, 26  N.  100, 
23  E. 

Per'gamoB  or  Ber'gamo,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  CaVeus,  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerfhl  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tion.    Pop.  10,000.  .    - 

Per'sian  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia. 

Perth,  a  town  on  the  Swan  River, 
the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia.    Pop.  2600. 

Pesha^wur,  a  city  of  Afghanistan, 
situated  in  a  beautiftil  plain  watered 
by  the  Cabul,and  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  Pop.  63,296.-84,  6  N. 
71, 10  E. 

Pe-tche-li',  the  metropolitan  prov- 
ince of  China,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  an  inlet  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea.    Pop.  27,990,871. 

Phil'^ippine  Islands,  an  extensive 
nonp  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lying  between 
6"  and  20*  N.  Ut.,  and  117*  and  127** 
E.  long.  They  are  extremely  fertile, 
»Bd  an  filoUud  with  perpethal  ver- 


dure. The  Philippines  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1566,  and  still  belong  to  them,  though 
various  native  tribes  remain  inde- 
pendent. The  principal  islands  are 
Luzon,  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  Samar 
Zebu,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Palawan. 
Area  estimated  at  120,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  6,000,000. 

Pillee^heet,  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia, North-West  Provinces.  Pop. 
26,760. 

Pitcaim's  Island,  a  small  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  inhabited 
until  1866  by  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.— 26,  8  S. 
13^  E. 

Fondicher'ry,  a  town  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  the  capital  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Hindostan. 
Pop.  90,000.-11,  66  N.  79,  49  E. 

Pontia'na,  the  principal  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  Pop.  of  town  and 
district,  19,115.-0, 8  S.  109, 20  F.. 

Poo'naA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  Empire 
until  1818,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  British  India.  Pop.  SOfiOO.— 
18, 80  N.  78,  66  E. 

Port  Phinip,  an  extensive  bay  and 
harbour  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia. 

Po'yang,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  surrounded  by 
finely  wooded  hills. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  See 
Penang. 

Prome,  a  town  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
insula, on  the  Irrawady.  Pop.  21,807. 
— 18,  SON.  95.18  E. 

Province  Wellealey.  See  Welles- 
ley,  Province. 

PuHcat,  a  maritime  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  20  miles  N.  of 
Madras. 

PunjaV,  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Hindostan,  so  named 
Arom  the  five  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered — the  Jelum,  the  Chenab,  the 
Ravee,  the  Beas,  and  the  SutleJ. 
They  rise  in  the  Himalaya,  and,  flow- 
ing through  the  Punjab,  unite  in  one 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Indus. 
The  Punjab  was  annexed  to  British 
India  in  1849.    Pop.  10,486,710. 

QUANG-Sr,  a  province  in  the  S. 
of  China,  to  the  W.  of  Quang-tung, 
bordering  on  Ton(\alTi.   11  \&  T!tfNL'Dc> 
tainous,  and  contuVcA  «>\^-TiiVi!ifi^ 
Quei-Ung  iaihe  ck^VUSL  Y.l^K^&^Sb* 
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Quang-tung',  a  maritime  province 
in  the  8.  of  China,  travened  by  con- 
siderable rivers,  which  serve  to 
transport  merchandise  to  Canton, 
it«  capital.    Pop.  19,174,030. 

Qaedah  (Ked'ah),  a  state  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  6°  W  and 
r  N.  lat.,  and  99°  40'  and  101"  £. 
long.  Area,  about  4500  square  miles. 
Pop.  21,000. 

Qneen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  group 
of  the  S.  Pacific,  between  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides;  most 
of  them  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Queensland,  a  British  colony,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  to  the  N.  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  comprehends 
the  districts  of  Moreton,  Burnett  and 
Wide  Bay,  Darling  Downs,  Maranoa, 
Leichhardt,  and  Port  Cnrtis.  Its 
capital  is  Brisbane.  Pop.  99,299. 

KAJPOOiyANA,  an  extensive 
tract  of  Ilindostan,  between  23*  36' 
and  29°  hV  N.  lat,  and  70°  6'  and  77° 
40^  E.  long.  It  embraces  sixteen 
states,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
prevailing  popnlation,  the  Rajoots. 
Area,  114,391  square  mUes.  Pop. 
about  17,000,000. 

Rangoon',  the  principal  seaport  of 
Pegu,  situated  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Irrawady,  about  26  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  was  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  British  in  1862.  Pop.  66,677. 
—16,  47  N.  96, 10  E. 

Ras  al  Had,  a  cape  forming  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  Arabia. — 22, 
83  N.  69, 66  E. 

Red  Sea  or  Aralaian  Gulf,  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  dividing  Arabia 
from  Africa.  It  extends  above  1400 
miles  from  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
deb  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  at  the 
W.  head  of  the  gulf,  where  it  reaches 
to  within  60  miles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
200  miles.  The  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  by  reason  of 
numerous  sand -banks  and  coral 
reefs. 

Resht,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ohilan,  on  the  Caspian. 
Pop.  50,000.-87, 15  N.  49,  40  E. 

Rhodes,  an  island  near  the  Asiatic 
coast,  belonging  to  Turkey.  In  an- 
cient times,  it  was  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  naval  and  commercial  state. 
Pop.  86,000.-36, 12  N.  28, 0  E. 

Ri'adh,  the  capital  of  Necked,  an 
extensive  region  in  Arabia. 
BobUeat^^,  a  region  of  HlndoBtan, 
/o  the  PrefddeaDy  o?  Bengal,  bo  named 


from  the  Bohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe^ 
who  emigrated  thither  in  the  18th 
century. 

Romani'a  Point,  the  sonthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
of  the  continent  of  Asia.— 1, 80  N. 
104, 20  E. 

Ros'tak,  a  dtVof  Oman,in  Arabia, 
the  residence  of  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat—23,  40  N.  66,  46  E. 

SAOiTA'LIEN  or  Tarakai'',  along 
and  narrow  island  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Asia,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  from  the 
i^and  of  Jesso  on  the  S.  by  the  Strait 
of  La  Perouse. 

SagAalien  Oo'la,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  Amoor.  Pop.  20,000. 
—60,  2  N.  126,  66  E. 

Sagftalien  River.    See  Amoor. 

Sai'gon,  a  naval  and  commercial 
settlement  in  Lower  Cochin-China, 
belonging  to  France.  Pop.  of  capi- 
tal, 180,000. 

Saka'ria,  the  ancient  Semffofrhu,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  S.  of  Angora^  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Salem,  a  district  of  British  India. 
Presidency  of  Madras,  separated 
from  Coimbatore  by  the  Canvery. 
Area,  8200  square  miles.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,196,000.  The  chief  town, 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  i>opulation 
of  19,000. 

Salsett«^,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Hindostan,  N.  of  Bombay  Island, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cause- 
way. It  is  18  miles  long  by  18  broad, 
and  is  rich  in  Hindoo  antiquities. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Saluen'  or  Thaleain'.  a  large  river 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  which  rises 
in  Tibet,  flows  E.  through  the  Chinese 
province  of  Ynn-nanax^  Birmah,  and 
dividing  the  British  province  of  Pegu 
onthe  W.from  Siam  and  the  British 
Tennasserim  Provinces  on  the  £., 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

Samarang',  a  fortifled  seaport  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Java,  with  extensive 
commerce.  Pop.  22,000.-6,  67  8. 
110,  27  E. 

Samarcand'^,  a  city  of  Bokhara,  in 
Turkestan,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain. 
It  was  the  capital  and  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Timnr  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century.    Pop.  26,000. 

Sa'mos,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Tnr* 

key,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  by  a  narrow  strait.    It  still 

.retaVna   Via    ansient  celebrity  for 
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ofltsfhiita.    Pop.  60,000.-«7,  44  N. 
S8,39E. 

Sa^oa,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  with  a  great  trade  in  coffee. 
Pop.  40,000.-16,  22  N.  44, 30  E. 

Sand'wich  Islands,  a  group,  13  in 
number,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  extending 
ftom  18°  SO'  to  22*  20^  N.  lat.,  and 
from  154°  to  160°  W.  long.  They  are 
fertile,  and  abound  with  the  produc- 
tions of  tropical  climes.    In  Owhy- 
hee  or  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  are  three  stupendous  vol- 
canic mountains,  Mowna  Koa,  Mowna 
Roa,  and  Kiraueah,  the  first  rising  to 
the  height  of  13,764  feet.    In  1868  a 
fearful  eruption  of  Mowna  Roa  deso- 
lated the  island  to  a  considerable 
extent.    Through  an  unhappy  mis- 
understanding with  the  natives  of 
Owhybee,  Captain  Cook  here  lost 
his  life  in  1779;  but  they  are  in 
general  of  a  mild  and  friendly  dis- 
position, and  many  of  them  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Honolulu, 
in  Woahoo  Island,  is  the  capital  of 
the  group.    Area  estimated  at  6032 
■qnara  miles.    Pop.  about  69,800. 

Sang-koi',  a  river  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,    rises    in    the    Chinese 

grovinoe  of  Yun-nan,  and,  flowing 
.  W.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

San-poo',  a  river  of  Tibet,  which 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Sutlej, 
and,  flowing  eastward,  joins  the 
Brahmapootra. 

Sar'alMtt,  the  ancient  Hermug,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  £sdling  into  the 
Gnlf  of  Smyrna. 

Sar'awak,  a  country  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke 
was  rajah  for  several  years.  Pop.  of 
Sarawak,  the  capital,  16,000. 

Sari',  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Maaanderan,  in  Persia.   Pop.  36,000. 

SatU'ra,  a  city  of  W.  Hindostan, 
Presidenqr  of  Beingal,  68  miles  S.  of 
Poonah. 

Scanderoon'  or  Alexandret'ta,  a 
town  of  Syria,  the  port  of  Aleppo, 
on  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean. — 
86,  86  N.  36,  8  E. 

Scarpan'^to,  the  ancient  Car^pa- 
thuMf  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Candia  and  Rhodes. 

Sci'o,  the  ancient  Chioi,  an  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  the  Asi- 
atic coast. 

Sea^'tari  or  Skn^tari,  a  city  of  Asi- 
aUo  Turkey,  on  the  Boaporua,  oppo- 
wit»  CotuUmtiaople,    Pop,  60,000. 


Sealkote',  a  town  of  British  India» 
in  the  Punjab.    Pop.  20,000. 

Se-chu-en'',  a  fertile  province  of 
China,  bounded  by  mountains,  and 
traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
Pop.  21,435,678. 

Seistan'',  a  province  of  Afghanis^ 
tan;  with  the  exception  of  the  banks 
of  the  Helmund,  it  consists  of  arid 
plains.    Pop.  60,000. 

Serampore'',  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Hoogly,  14  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta, long  the  chief  station  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  as  translators 
of  the  Scriptures  into  oriental  lan« 
g^uages.    Pop.  12,537. 

Scribal,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Arabia,  N.  W.  of  Mount  Sinai,  6760 
feet  high. 
Serinagnr'.  See  Cashmere. 
Serin'gapatam',  a  strong  town  of 
Hindostan,  the  capital  of  Mysore 
under  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Cavery.  It  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  British,  in  1799.  Pop. 
12,744.-12,  26  N.  76,  44  E. 

Sort,  a  walied  town  of  Turkish 
Armenia.    Pop.  6000. 

Sev'ero,  Cape,  or  North-East  Cape, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
—78, 0  N.  104, 0  E. 

Shajehan'pore,  a  town  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  British  India.    Pop. 
62,786. 
Sha'mo.    See  Gobi. 
Shang-hae^  a  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-su,  about  10 
miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Woo- 
sung  river;  it  is  one  of  the  ports 
which  were  oi>ened  to  British  com- 
merce in  18^.     Pop.   from    about 
370,000  to  400,000.-31, 12  N .  121, 10  E. 
Shan-si^  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.  of  Pe-tche-li.    P.  14,004,210. 
Shan-tung',  a  province  of  China, 
S.  E.  of  Pe-tche-li,  terminating  in 
a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Yel- 
low Sea.    Pop.  28,968,764. 
Shat  el  i^r'ab.    See  Euphrates. 
Shen-si',  an  extensive  and  moun- 
tainotis  province  of  China,  in  the 
N.  W.,  separated  from  Shan-si  on 
the   E.   by   the   Hoang-h%     Pop^ 
10,207,266. 

Shikarpore^  a  commercial  town  of 
Sinde  in  Hindostan,  on  the  W.  of  the 
Indus,  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade.  P.80,000.— 2T,6&^.^,'»^^ 
Shirax',  a  city  ot  PenVk,  \Xv«  «t:^ 
ital   of  Fars,  1)eKa\S£\C\Y   l^^»»^»^ 
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amid  fine  gardens.  Here  Hafia,  the 
Persian  poet,  was  bom  a1x>nt  the  rear 
1320.   Pop.  40,000.-  29, 37  N .  62, 44  E. 

Shas'ter,  the  capital  of  Khuzistan, 
in  Persia,  on  the  Karoon.  Pop. 
8000.— 32,  ON.  49,  OE. 

Siam',  a  kingdom  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fertile  Tidley  (between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  watered  by  the  Menam) 
and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Area,  190,(X)0  square 
miles.    Pop.  6,000.000. 

Siam''  or  Yu'thia,  a  city  formerly 
the  capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Menam. 

Siam^  Gulf  of,  a  great  bay  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  to  the  E.  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 
Sibe'ria.  See  Asiatic  Ru88iA,p.229. 

Si'^don  or  Sai'da,  an  ancient  city  of 
Phoenida,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history.  P.  6000.— 38, 84  N. 
86,  21  E. 

Biklcim,  a  province  of  N.  E.  Hln- 
dostan,  between  Nepaul  and  Bootan; 
the  British  have  introdaced  here  the 
enlture  of  the  tea-plant.  Pop.  61,766. 

Sikokf.    See  Japan,  p.  230. 

Simula,  a  mountainous  district  of 
N.  W.  Hindostan,  between  the  Sut- 
lej  and  the  Jumna,  with  a  station 
resorted  to  by  invalids  of  the  British 
army.    Pop.  of  district,  31,368. 

Signal,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  0800 
feet  in  height,  near  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  peninsula  between 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  Here  the  Law  was  de- 
livered to  Moses. 

Sindtf,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Indus, 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions 
in  1843.  It  extends  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  northward  to  the  junction  of 
the  Chenab  and  Indus,  in  28*  60^ 
N.lat.,and  between  66"  37' and  71°  16' 
E.  long.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  about 
860  miles;  average  breadth,  200  miles. 
Area,  62,000  square  'miles.  Pop. 
1,087,762. 

Si-ngan',  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  China,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Shen-si.    Pop.  abont  300,000. 

Singapore',  an  island  belonging  to 
Britain,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula ;  it  is  about  27  miles 
in  length,  by  16,  its  greatest  breadth, 
and^  although  so  near  the  equator,  is 
exceedingly  healthy.  Pop.  90,700. 
SlDggpora^,  a  seaport  on  the  ft 


coast  of  the  above  island ;  it  Is  now 
the  centre  of  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  26,000.-1, 17  N.  103,  61  E. 

Sin-ling',  a  mountainous  range  in 
China,  S.  of  Si-ngan,  in  the  province 
of  Shen-sL 

Sino'pe.  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  Black  Sea;  it  was  bombarded 
and  nearlydestroyed  by  theKossians 
in  1863.  Pop.  12,000. 
Sir-Dari'a.  See  Jaxartes. 
Sivas',  the  ancient  Sebatfta^  a  city 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  of  tha 
pashaUc  of  the  same  name,  in  Asia 
Minor.    Pop.  26,000. 

Smyr'na,  an  ancient  city  and  sea- 
port of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  a  place  of  nreat  trade,  and  claima 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of* 
Homer.  P.  160,000.-38, 26  N.  27,9  E. 
Soci'ety  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  of  which  the  chief  are  Ota- 
heite  or  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and  Eimeo. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  oocoa« 
nuts,  the  bread-fniit,  plantains,  etc. 
The  labours  of  the  British  mission- 
aries have  brought  most  of  the 
natives  to  the  Christian  faith.  Pop. 
18,000. 

Sol'iman  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains  in  the  E.  ol  Afghanistan, 
running  N.  and  S. 

Sol'omon  Islands,  an  extensive 
group  in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  6^ 
and  12**  8.  lat,  and  164°  and  163" 
E.  long.  They  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  They  were  first  visited  by 
Mendana  in  1667. 

Soo-choo',  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su, 
situated  on  the  Great  Canal,  near  the 
Lake  Tai.    Pop.  600,000. 

Sooloo'  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  extend- 
ing from  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Bor- 
neo to  Mindanao.  The  natives  carry 
on  an  active  commerce,  but  are  in- 
veterate pirates.    Pop.  800,000. 

Sou'gari,  a  river  of  Manchooriai 
rises  near  the  Corean  frontier,  and 
joins  the  Amoor,  after  a  course  of 
800  miles. 

Sour,  the  ancient  Tyre,  a  seaport 
of  Syria,  once  a  grroat  commercial 
city.  Pop.  8500.— 83, 17  N.  85*  12  E. 
Sourabay'a,  a  flourishing  seaport 
on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Java,  with  a 
strong  fort  and  a  fine  naval  arsenaL 
Pop.  130,000. 

Bouracar'ta,  a  Dutch  residency  in 
I  the  Island  of  Java,  near  its  eentre. 
.\Po^.4S»f3K». 
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South^land,  a  provinee  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  Sontb  Island.    Pop.  7943. 

Suma^'tra,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  separated  firom 
the  Malay  Peninsala  hj  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  from  Java  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  It  extends  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  B.,  upwards  of  1000 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  166;  and  is  divided  by  the 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Ranges  of  mountains  run  through 
the  interior— Mount  Ophir,  in  the 
central  chain,  rising  to  the  height  of 
13,819  feet.  Between  these  ranges 
are  extensive  and  fertile  plains, 
cleared  of  wood.  The  island  produces 
pepper,  riee,  camphor,  and  several 
valuable  woods,  and  contains  nines 
of  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  The  Dutch 
are  now  masters  of  all  the  territory 
■enth  of  the  equator.  The  chief  na- 
tive states  are  Acheen,  Siak,  the 
Batta  country,  and  Menankabow. 
Pop.  2,500,000. 

SuB'^da,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  90  miles  long,  separat- 
ing Sumatra  fh>m  Java. 
Bnnderbnnds.  See  Ganges. 
Snraf  ,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
TapteO;  20  miles  from  its  mouth, 
witn  a  large  export  trade.  Pop. 
05,000.-21,  12  N.  72,  48  E. 

Sut^eJ,  a  large  river  of  Hindostan, 
the  most  eastern  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab.  It  issues  from  the  Lake 
Rhawan,  in  Tibet,  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Descending  from  the  Him- 
alaya it  receives,  600  miles  from  its 
source,  the  Beas,  and  400  miles  be- 
low forms  a  Junction  with  the  Indus. 
Syd'ney,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia, 
finely  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
Port  Jackson.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  and  has  an  extensive  trade, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  in  the  world.  Pop.  100,000.— 
83, 62  8. 151,  17  E. 

Syr'ia,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, ftuned  in  ancient  history,  lying 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Pop.  2,760,000. 

TABARI'A,  the  ancient  Tihe'rias, 
a  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
or  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1837. 
Tabriz'  or  Tabreez',  a  city  of  Per^ 
tia,  the  capital  of  Azerbijan,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  greBt  pMn,  on  the 
xirer  Aigi,  wMieb  ruaa  into  Lake 


Urumiah.     Pop.  80,000.-38,  4  N. 
46, 24  E. 

Tad''mor.    See  Palmyra. 

Tai',  a  fine  lake  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiang-su. 

Taiwan',  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  on  the  W.  coast.— 23, 
8  N.  120,  32  E. 

Tai-yu'en,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Shan-si,  in  China,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  a 
kind  of  carpets  resembling  those  of 
Turkey.— 38,  0  N.  112,  60  E. 

Tanjore',  a  fortified  city  of  the 
Camatic,  in  S.  Hindostan;  it  has  a 
magnificent  pagoda,  and  is  a  seat  of 
Hindoo  learning.  Pop.  40,000.— 10k 
60  N.  79, 16  E. 

Tan'nah,  a  town  of  British  India, 
N.  E.  of  Bombay.    Pop.  12,000. 

Tan-sia-Shan',  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  W.  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Ho-nan. 

Tap'tee,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana,  and  foils  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  20  miles  below  Surat. 

Tar'bagati,  a  town  in  the  Dznn- 
garian  district  of  Mongolia. 

Tar'sus  or  Tersoos'',  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Cydnus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  CtZicta,  and  the  birthplaoa 
of  St  Paul.    Pop.  30,000. 

Tartary,  Gulf  of,  a  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  separating  the  island  of 
Saghalien  from  the  mainland  of 
Asiatib  Russia. 

TashOcend,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Tas^'mania.    See  pp.  236,  237. 

Tassisu'^don,  the  capital  of  Bootan 
in  N.  E.  Hindostan,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley.—27,  66  N.  89,  40  E. 

Tat'ta,  the  ancient  Pafala,  a  city 
of  W.  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of 
Sinde,  situated  near  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus,  about  66  miles  from  the 
sea.    Pop.  20,000.-24, 44  N.  68,  0  £. 

Tau'rus,  achain  of  lofty  moimtains 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  most' elevated 
peak  is  13,100  feet  in  height. 

Tchan^'y,  a  lake  of  W.  Siberia,  in 
the  province  of  Kolyvan.  Length 
66  miles,  breadth  40  miles. 

TeAeran'  or  TeArauu'',  the  capital 
of  Persia.  It  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  IrUc,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elburz,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Rhaga.  P.  160,000.— 36, 42  N.61,^  E. 

Tellicher^ry,  &  foTt\&«dL  «eK^t\.  ^\ 
Hindostan,  on  th«  cma\.  ot  "^i^kiMX. 
Pop.  90,000. 
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Tenas'serim  Provincea,  the  name 

SIven  to  the  British  settlements  of 
fartaban,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasse- 
rim,ln  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  They 
consist  of  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of 
territory  to  the  8.  of  Birmah,  between 
11"  and  17°  4iy  N.  lat.,  measuring 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  600  miles, 
and  in  breadth  ttom  40  to  80  miles. 
Pop.  191,476. 

Ten'edos,  a  small  island  off  the. 
W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  it  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.    Pop.  7000. — 
89.  40  N.  26,  2  E. 

Ten'gri,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  80  miles 
long  and  40  broad. 

Ter^nate  Isle,  one  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
£amons  for  its  nutmegs.    Pop,  92,291 . 

Te'shoo  LomOxx),  in  Tibet,  the 
seat  of  a  lama,  near  the  Bootan 
fh>ntier.    Pop.  8000. 

TAian-shan^  or  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, a  range  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  W.  of  Mongolia. 

Tidor',  an  ialand  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo  and 
S.of  Temate,  belongingto  the  Dutch. 
It  is  densely  wooded ;  its  chief  pro- 
duct is  spices. 

Tien-tsin^  a  city  and  port  of  China, 
on  the  Peiho  river,  where,  in  June 
1858,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  one  side,  and  the  Emperor  of 
China  on  the  other.  These  treaties 
having  been  violated  by  the  Chinese, 
Tien-tsin  was  seized  by  the  Anglo- 
French  army  in  August  1860;  and 
two  months  afterwards,  by  the  treaty 
of  Pekin,  it  was  opened  to  European 
trade,  along  with  other  five  ports 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
Yang-tse-kiang.    Pop.  200,000. 

Tif  lis  or  TeHis,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Knr :  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  baths.  Pop.  60,776. 
-41,  41  N.  44,60  E. 

Ti^gris,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
N.  of  Diarbekir,  and,  after  pursuing 
B  course  of  800  miles  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Euphrates,  unites  with  that 
river  above  Bassorah.  See  Euph- 
rates. 

Ti'mor,  a  fine  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  about  800  miles  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  70  miles  in 
breadth.    Here  both  the  Dutch  and 


the  Portuguese   have  settlements 
Pop.  1,767,484. 

Ti^morlaut,  a  mountainous  island 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  E.  of 
Timor.    Its  length  is  90  miles. 

Tobolsk',  the  capital  of  W.  Sibe- 
ria, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tobol  and  the  Irtish.  Pop.  18,361. 
—58, 12  N.  68. 16  E. 

Tolcat,  a  city  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the  JekU- 
Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris.  Pop.  30,000. 
—40, 8  N.  36,  48  E. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  W.  Siberia, 
situated  on  the  Tom,  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Obi.  Pop.  20,983<— 
66,  29  N.  85, 10  E. 

Ton'ga.    See  Friendly  Islands. 

Tong-ting',  a  large  lake  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Hoo-pe,  800  miles 
in  circumference. 

Tonquin  (TonkeenO*  a  kingdom 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  compre- 
hended in  Cochin-China,  or  the  Em- 
pire of  Annam. 

Tor^res  Strait,  on  the  N.  extremity 
of  Australia,  which  it  separates  from 
Papua  or  New  Guinea. 

Tranquebar',  a  fortified  seaport  of  S. 
Hindostan,on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
situated  at  one  of  Uie  months  of  the 
Cavery.  P.  25,000.-11, 1  N.  79, 50  E. 

Trav'ancore,  a  province  of  Hin- 
dostan,  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  from  Co- 
chin to  Cape  Comorin.  Area,  4722 
square  milea.    Pop.  1,011,824. 

Treblzond,  the  ancient  Traptftut, 
a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.    Pop.  45,000. 

Trichinop'oly,  a  city  and  fortress 
of  S.  Hindostan,  in  the  Camatie, 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Cavery.    Pop.  80,QOO. 

Trineomalee',  a  seaport  of  Ceylon, 
with  a  strong  fortress  and  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  situated  on  the  N.  E. 
coast.— 8. 33  N.  81, 14  E. 

Trip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  a  fertile  plain. 
Pop.  15,500.— 34,  26  N.  86,  50  E. 

Trivan'drum,  a  city  of  S.  Hindo- 
stan. Pop.  12,000:— 8,  29  N.  76,  55  E. 

Tse-tse-har',  the  most  N.  province 
of  Manchooria,  separated  from  Asi- 
atic Russia  by  the  Amoor  river.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
Naun. 

Tsi-nan',  a  city  of  China,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  :^han-tnng. 

Tumloong,  the  capital  of  the  nar 
tive  state  of  Sikklm,  Hindostan,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Teesta. 
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Tnrflul^  a  town  of  Eastern  Tnrkes- 
tea,  to  the  north  of  Lob  Nor.— 42, 
40  N.  89,  45  E. 

Tarkeatan''.   See  Remarks,  p.  228. 

UMBAL'LAH,  a  town  of  British 
India,  fn  the  Punjab.    Pop.  21^962. 

Ural  Mountains  and  River.  See 
Bnaaia  In  Europe,  p.  174. 

Um^miaA,  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the 
prOTlnce  of  Azerbijan,  85  miles  long 
nd  96  brrad,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
toeme  aaltness. 

VAN,  a  salt  lake  of  Turkish  Ar- 
■lenia.  Its  greatest  length  is  70 
mflM,  its  breadth  about  28  miles. 

Van,  a  strongly  fortified  city  on 
flia  above  lake.    Pop.  16,000. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.    See  p.  236. 

YeUore',  a  town  and  strong  fort- 
SMtof  the  Camatic,  in  S.  Hindostan, 
dtnated  on  the  Palar. 

Yieto'ria  (formerly  called  Aus- 
traUa  Felix,  Port  Phillip  district,  or 
Phillipsland),  a  British  colony,  com- 
prlring  all  the  nart  of  Australia 
I.  <tf  the  river  Murray,  and  E.  of 
Soiifh  Australia.  Estimated  area, 
80^000  square  miles.  Pop.  659,887. 
iae  Australasia,  p.  235. 

▼leto'ria,  Sonui,  a  large  tract  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  by 
8Ir  James  Ross  in  1841.  It  extends 
from  78"  to  78°  S.  lat.,  and  is  in  173'* 
I«.  long.  It  contains  an  active  vol- 
eaao,  Mount  Erebus,  12,400  ft.  high. 

Yindhya,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Hindostan,  about  &000  feet  high,  l>e- 
tween  ^2°  and  24"  N.  lat.,  and  74"  and 
80*  £.  long. 

Yizagaimtam',  a  seaport  of  Hin- 
dostan, on  the  Coromandel  coast.— 
ir,  40  N.  83, 16  E. 

voo-chang,  a  city  of  Cliina,  the 
capital  of  Uoo-pe,  on  tlie  Yang-tse- 
kiang.    Pop.  400,000. 

WEL'LESLEY,  Province,  a  Brit- 
ish settlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  opposite  Penang 
or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Area, 
140  square  miles. 

Wellington,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  Ijh  the  S.  of  North  Island. 
Fop.  21,952.  Wellington  is  the  chief 


town  of  the  province,  and  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  colony.  P.  74G0. 

XANTllUS,  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor. 

YAK'UTSK,  a  town  of  E.  Sibe- 
ria, on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lena,  a 
great  mart  for  furs.  Pop.  6665.— 
62,  0  N.  129,  40  E. 

Yaloo',  a  river  of  the  Chinese  Em- 

?{re,  separating  Manchooria  from 
lorea. 

Yang-tse-kiang^,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia,  has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tibet,  traverses  all  the  great 
central  provinces  of  China,  and,  after 
a  course  of  3200  miles,  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  100  miles  below 
Nankin. 

Yarlcand,  a  city  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan. It  stands  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
32,000.-38,  20  N.  76,  8  E. 

Yar'kand,  a  river  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, which  rises  in  the  Mouz 
Tagh,  and,  running  eastward,  falls 
into  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

Yellow  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  China  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Corea,  terminating  in  the 
Gulfs  of  Pc-tche-li  and  Leao-tong. 

Ycm'bo,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea.    Pop.  6000. 

Ye'men,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  an- 
tiquity, the  S.  W.  province  of  Arabia, 
bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea. 

Yen'isei,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  unites 
with  the  Angara  above  Yeniseisk, 
and  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Yezd,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  8.  W. 
of  Khorassan,  with  a  flourishing 
trade  and  silk  manufactures.  Pop. 
60/)00. 

Yun-nan'',  a  mountainous  province 
of  China  in  the  S.  W.  frontier.  Pop. 
6,561,320. 

Yun-nan,'  the  capital  of  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  ttie  same  name, 
sitUHted  on  a  large  lake. 

ZAISANG^  a  lake  of  Mongolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  tra- 
versed by  the  Irtish. 


AFRICA. 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  about  11,666,300  square  miles.  The  population  is  con- 
jectured to  be  188  millions. 
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DlTlstoiu.  Chief  ToiTM. 

Northern  Aftica,  or  Barbara  States,  com- 
prehending 

Morocco Morocco,  Fes. 

Algeria Algierai 

Tunis  Tunis. 

Tripoli  and  Barca. TripolL 

Western  Africa,  indading  Upper  and /Fort  St  Louis,  fiathurst, 

Lower  Guinea \  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Loanda. 

Southern  Africa Cape  Town. 

Eastern  Afirioa Moiambique,  ZaiizilMu*. 

North-Eastem  Africa,  iududin^ 

Egrpt Cdro,  Alexandria. 

Nubia Khartoum. 

Abjssinia Gondar. 

Central  Africa Sego,  Timbuctoo,  Fundah, 

Sackatoo,  Kano,  Kouka. 

Islands.  —  Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Lslands, 
Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St  Thomas,  Ascension,  St 
Helena,  Madagascar,  Comoro  Isles,  Heunion  (formerlj 
Bourbon),  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Socotra. 

QuLFS  AND  Bats. — Sidra,  Cab«s,  Tunis,  Guinea  (m 
which  are  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra), 
Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Algoa,  Delagoa,  and  Sofalu  Bays , 
the  Red  Sea. 

Straits.  —  Gibraltar,  Babelmandeb,  ChAnnel  of  Mo- 
xambique. 

Isthmus.— Suez. 

Capes.— Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Bojador,  Blanco,  Verde, 
Falmas,  Formosa,  Lopes,  N^p'o,  Good  Hope,  Agnlhas, 
Corrientes,  Delgado,  Guardafui. 

Mountains.— Atlas,  Kong  Mountains  (Upper  GuineA), 
Cameroons,  Nieuwveld  Mountains  (Cape  Colony),  Moun* 
tains  of  Lupata,  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia  (near  the 
equator),  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
(Canaries), 

Rivers. — The  Nile,  Niger  or  Quorra,  Senegal,  Gambia, 
Rio  Grande,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo,  Coanza,  Orange  or 
Gariep,  Zambezi. 

Lakes.— Chad,  Dembea,Victoria-Nyanza,  Albert-Nyanza, 
TaDganyiksL  (or  Uniamesi,  or  Ujijii),  Nyanyizi-Nyassa, 
Shirwa,  JNgami,  Dilolo,  M^aiaVi  ot  laVnti. 


AFRICA.  an 


REMA.BK8. 

AfHca  extends  firom  87*  20^  N.  to  34**  50'  S.  Ut.,  and  from 
17**  32'  W.  to  51'  22'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Tmiis,  is 
about  5000  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Yerde  to  Cape 
Gnardafni,  about  4700.  It  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  separated 
from  Europe  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean! 
and  from  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

In  extent  and  population,  Africa  holds  the  third  tank  among 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe ;  but  is  the  lowest  in  politl- 
cal  and  moral  importance.  The  knowledge  of  this '  continent 
possessed  by  the  ancients  was  extremely  limited,  scarcely  ex- 
tending beyond  the  northern  states ;  its  interior  is  stiU  imper* 
fectly  known,  and  was  till  lately  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  world. 
The  enterprise  of  modem  travellers  has  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  obstacles  presented  by  a  burning  climate,  extensive 
deserts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives.  A  considerable 
extent  of  Central  Africa  has  been  found  to  be  more  fertile, 
better  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  milder  races,  than  some  of 
the  countries  previously  known.  Great  part  of  the  interior  is 
still  unexplored.  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  states, 
attuned  in  ancient  times  a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  but  they 
now  present  few  traces  of  their  former  refinement. 

Various  distinct  races  people  this  continent  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  appear  to  have  come 
from  Syria  and  Arabia.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Phoenician 
colony,  and  other  regions  of  the  north  were  peopled  by  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Armenians.  In  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa ;  and 
their  descendants,  imder  the  name  of  Moors,  constitute  a  great 
part  of  the  existing  population.  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  the  Equator,  are  occupied  by  the  Negroes, 
apparently  a  distinct  and  indigenous  race.  The  east  coast, 
northwards  to  the  Equator ;  the  west  coast,  from  the  Equator 
to  Cape  Negro ;  and  part  of  the  interior,  are  inhabited  by  the 
CafTres,  a  tribe  resembling  the  Negroes,  but  with  features  less 
flat  The  south-west  coast,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Gape  Agulhas, 
and  part  of  the  interior,  are  peopled  by  the  Hottentots  or  Bush- 
men, a  distinct  race,  inferior  to  both  Negroes  and  Gaflfres. 
Nearly  all  the  races  of  Africa  are  in  a  state  of  baxbsxve!Bv\  ^>^ 
a  few  GXcept^oDBf  ihej  are  either  M<>>^tnYtw\«?^^  Qt\SdJ^Ai(ia%« 
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BZEBCISB8. 

How  is  Africa  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  s^are  mileBf 
What  is  its  population?  What  are  its  countries,  its  isUmds,  giil& 
and  bays,  straits,  isthmus,  capes,  etc.  Between  what  degrees  ol 
latitude  and  longitude  is  Africa  situated?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth  ?  What  is  its  form  ?  What  rank  does  it  hold  among  the 
great  divisions  of  the  globe  ?  To  what  extent  did  the  ancients  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  this  continent  ?  What  obstacles  have  moaorn 
travellers  overcome  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  territories  thej 
have  explored?  What  was  the  condition  of  Ethiopia,  E^ypt,  and 
the  nortnern  states,  in  ancient  times  ?  From  what  eonntnes  do  the 
EgjptianSy  Ethiopians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
nortn  appear  to  have  sprung?  By  what  people  are  the  central  and 
western  regions  of  Africa  occupied  ?  What  part  of  the  continent  is 
inhabited  bj  the  Caffires  ?  In  what  features  do  ther  resemble  and 
differ  from  the  Negroes?  B7  what  race  is  the  south-west  coast  of 
Africa  peopled  ?    What  is  the  general  character  of  the  natives  ? 


BARBARY. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Morocco  or  Maroceo : 

Morocco  Proper Mobogoo,  Mo»dore. 

Fez Fez  or  Fas,  Meqninea,  Tetuan, 

Ceuta,  Tangier,  Sallee. 

Sus Tarouduit,  TedsL 

Draha Tatta. 

Begelmessa Segelmessa. 

Tafilet Tflllet 

Algeria Aloiers,  Oran,  Tremezen,  Bona, 

CoBstantine. 

Tunis Tunis,  Eairwan,  Cabes. 

Tripoli , Tkipoli,  Mesurata. 

Bu-ca Dema,  Benraizi. 

Fezzan Mourzouk,  Bokna. 

Gulfs  and  Bats. — Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis. 
Capes. — Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Nnn. 
Mountain.— Atlas. 

KiVERS. — ^Mahala  or  Molwiah,  Mejerdah. 
Lakes.— Faroon  or  Lowdeah  {Tritoma  Palua),  Shott 
Molrir. 

KEMARKS. 

Barbary  extends  from  23*"  SO'  to  37*"  N.  lat.,  aUd  from  12*  SO^ 

W.  to  25*  E.  long.    Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  2600 

miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from  about  150  to  550 

mUes, 

Of  Barbarff  or,  as  some  g^gi«^\ista  Yaw^  \Knsi»ftL  V  ^Ssa 
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region  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  extensiye  chain  of  mountains  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature.  The  low  land,  between  this 
range  and  the  sea,  varjring  from  30  to  150  miles  in  breadth, 
is  watered  hj  many  streams  from  the  hills,  and  is  in  general 
extremely  fertile.  Its  agricultural  products  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Europe;  its  fruits  are  superior. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  dromedary,  tiie  mule,  and  the 
ass  are  chiefly  employed  in  labour.  The  Barbary  horse  is 
famed  for  its  lightness  and  beauty  of  form.  The  fleeces  of  the 
sheep  are  in  general  coarse  and  hairy,  except  those  of  Morocco, 
some  breeds  of  which  produce  very  fine  wooL 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  ^e  lion  (here  remarkable  for 
strength  and  ferocity),  the  panther,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  and 
the  antelope  or  gazelle.  Serpents,  scorpions,  and  locusts,  are 
scourges  with  which  Barbary  is  peculiarly  infested. 

The  ridg^  of  Mount  Atlas  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  abound  in  Algeria.  The 
plains  are  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  saline  substances, 
while  the  lakes  are  nearly  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Salt  springs  are 
more  numerous  than  f^sh,  and  there  are  hills  composed 
entirely  of  salt  Nitre  is  found  in  many  places.  Hot  springs 
and  streams  occur  in  various  districts. 

This  part  of  Africa  was  distinguished  in  ancient  history. 
Carthage,  the  first  commercial  state  of  antiquity,  long  dis- 
puted with  Home  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  its  fall,  the 
northern  provinces  of  Africa  became  the  £pranary  of  Italy. 
Under  the  Saracen  princes,  Barbary,  especially  Fez,  acquired 
unusual  lustre.  Its  difierent  states,  long  sunk  in  tyranny  and 
oppression,  have  greatly  declined  in  importance ;  their  mari- 
time strength,  for  ages  exerted  only  in  piratical  excursions, 
has  now  been  destroyed.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Algiers  in  1830,  and  have  since  gradually  extended  their 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  which  they  have  divided  into 
three  provinces — Algiers,  Constantino,  and  Oran.  The  gov* 
emment  of  the  other  Barbary  States  is  despotic,  and  the  re* 
ligion  Mohammedan. 

EXERC2ISES. 

What  are  the  states  and  towns  of  Barbary?  Name  the  chief 
rivers  and  lakes.  Name  the  gulfe  and  bays.  What  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  Barbary?  What  is  the  general  extent  of 
the  low  land  lying  between  Mount  Atlas  and  the  sea  ?  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  its  products^  N^YiaX  ^!aiD«ei<&!i^ 
Mommla  we  cbieBj  employed  in  labour  ?     Fox  ntYaX  \&  ^<&  ^^tt- 
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btarr  hone  Duned?  Is  there  an^thhig  remarkable  about  the  theep 
of  Barba^r  ?  What  are  the  iirmdpal  wild  animals?  With  what 
is  Barbary  pecnliarly  infested  ?  What  metals  does  the  Atlas  range 
of  monntains  yield?  What  metals  are  foand  in  Algeria?  For 
what  are  the  plains  remarkable?  Was  Barbarf  distinguished  in 
antdent  history?  What  state  disputed  with  Rome  the  empire  of 
the  world?  What  adyantafe  dia  Ital/  afterwards  deriye  from 
these  African  proyinees  ?  Under  what  princes  did  Barbarj  acquire 
nnnsaal  lustre  ?  In  what  was  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Bar- 
barj  States  for  ages  exerted  ?  What  nation  has  eolonized  Algeria  ? 
What  are  tlie  goyemment  and  tlie  rdigioB  of  the  other  Barbaiy 
States? 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

DlTirione.  Chief  Towns. 

Benegambia.  oomprising  the  oomi- 

tries  on  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, and  the  Rio  Qrande. Bathturst,  Fort  St  Losis. 

Upper  Gninea,  containing 

Dierra  Leone Freetown. 

Liberia  and  Grain  Ckwat.... Monroyia. 

tyonr  Coast Lahon. 

Gold  Coast Cape  Coast  Castle,  £3  Mlna. 

Slaye  Coast Whjdah,  Badagiy. 

Ashantee ..Coomassie. 

Dahomey Abomey,  Ardrah. 

Benin Benin,  Wari. 

Old  Calabar Bongo  or  Old  Calabar. 

Lower  Guinea,  containing 

Biafra. Biafra. 

Loaogo Loango. 

Congo St  Siuyador. 

Angola St  Panlor  LOanda. 

Be^ela. St  Felipe  de  BengnekL 

Gulfs. — Gulnel^  Benin,  Biafrm. 
Rivers.  —  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio   Grande,   Niger   or 
Qnorra,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo,  Coanaa. 

Senegambia  is  the  name  giyen  by  geographeza  to  the  line  Of 
coast  between  the  parallels  of  10**  and  17**  N.,  watered  by  the 
great  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.  Its  boondariea 
are  ill  defined,  bat  it  may  be  held  as  extending  about  700  ttUlea 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  aboat  500  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Fiom  the 
sottthem  border  of  the  Sahara  to  the  fiK>ntief  of  Guinea,  the 
oountrf  ia  in  general  fertile,  and  tiayeraed  by  large  riyen,  oo 
the  Aanki  of  which  the  yetseta^ou  \a  VQxn!nMb^\  Vsmfca  ^ 
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eoooA- trees,  mangoes,  palms,  banamui,  tamarinds,  citrons, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  affording  evidence  of  the  depth  of 
the  soiL  The  monkey  hread-firoit  tree,  or  Ixiohdb,  is  of  such  a 
size  that  its  tronk  is  hollowed  into  chambers,  within  which  are 
suspended  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  shea  or  bntter-treei,  the 
mimosa,  and  the  caoatchouc  trees  grow  here.  Maize,  rice, 
yams,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

The  Mountains  of  Kong  extend  from  the  source  of  the  Niger 
almost  due  east,  until  they  approach  that  great  river  near  its 
j  auction  with  the  Chadda.  The  Cameroons  Mountains  rise 
from  the  Bay  of  Biafra  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet 

The  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  alligator, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  giraffe,  zebra, 
antelope,  deer,  and  monkeys,  are  found  in  these  regions.  The 
boa-constribtor  and  other  serpents  lurk  amid  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion ;  venomous  insects  and  clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  infest 
the  air,  and  spread  devastation  &r  and  wide.  Birds  of  splen- 
did plumage,  such  as  the  aigrette,  and  various  species  of  paro- 
quets, swarm  in  the  woods. 

The  Bridsh  have  settlements  at  Bierra  Leone,  on  the  Gambia, 
and  on  the  Gk)ld  Coast,  maintained  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Liberia,  founded  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  became  an  independent  republic  in  1848. 
The  French  have  settlements  at  6t  Louis  on  the  Senegal,,  at 
Fort  Goree  near  Gape  Verde,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Dutch  have  settlements  on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese have  settlements  as  well  in  Seneg^ambia  as  along  the 
coasts  of  Lower  Guinea.  Of  the  native  kingdoms,  the  best 
known  are  Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  The  chief  exports  from 
Western  Africa  are  gold,  ivory,  and  palm-oil ;  the  transport  of 
slaves,  though  prohibited  and  severely  punished,  is  still  carried 
on  to  too  great  an  extent. 

EXEBCI8E8. 

What  countries  and  towns  does  Western  Africa  comprehend? 
What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  Sahara  and  Guinea  ?  What  species  of  trees  abound 
here?  What  great  tree  grows  here?  What  phmts  are  cultivated ? 
Name  the  principid  mountains.  What  wild  animals  are  found  in 
this  oountry?  By  what  reptiles  and  insects  is  it  infested?  What 
is  remarkable  about  ^e  birds?  Mention  the  British  settlements 
in  Western  Africa.    Name  those  of  the  French,  Datch,  and  Portu- 

Kese.    What  settlement,  founded  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  become  an  independent  republic?    What  are  the  best  known 
naUve  kingdoms?     What  are  the  chief  exporta  Ic^m  ^^XKr& 
AAie$  ?  jStbe  Blare-trade  still  carried  <m  to  any  exVvsiLV^ 
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DiTidons.  Chief  'towns. 

British  Possessions : 

CapeColonj Cape    Town,  Graham's   Town, 

King  WUliam's  Town. 

Natal Pietennaritzbai^,  D'Urban. 

Kafljraria  or  Kafferland Batterworth,  Banting. 

Basata  Land 

Orange  River  Free  State...... Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal  Republic Potschefetrom. 

Zulu  Land 

Country  of  the  Hottentots.... Ondonga,  Bethany,  Jemsalem. 
Country  of  the  Bechuanas....Kuruman  or  New  Lattakoo. 

RiYERS. — Orange  or  Gariep,  Buffalo,  Olifant,  Great 
Hsh,  Great  Eei,  Tagela. 

Bats. — ^)j\^alvisch,  Santa  Cruz,  St  Helena,  SaJdanlia, 
Table,  False,  St  Sebastian,  Flettenberg,  St  Francis,  Algoa, 
Port  Natal,  Delagoa. 

Capes. — Paternoster,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas,  Delgado. 

Mountains. — Nieuwreld  Mountains,  Table  Mountam. 

The  British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  with 
their  dependencies,  occupy  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
African  continent,  stretching  about  900  miles  in  length  from 
K  to  W.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  100  to  400  miles. 
Their  area  is  estimated  at  350,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion is  conjectured  to  be  about  750,000,  of  whom  less  than  a 
half  are  Europeans,  the  rest  being  Hottentots,  Kaffers,  and  A 
mixed  race.  The  territory  round  the  Cape  was  colonized  by 
the  Dutch  in  1650.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain since  1806.  Natal  was  erected  into  a  colony  in  1845,  and 
British  KafTraria  in  1860 ;  but  in  1864  the  latter  was  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony. 

Kaffraria  or  Kafferland  stretches  along  the  south-eastern 
coast,  between  Cape  Colony  on  the  west,  and  Natal  upon  the 
east  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  is  corered  with 
wood,  and  intersected  by  savannas.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
Kaffers,  a  fierce  pastorid  race,  but  brave,  frank,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  country  of  the  Hottentots  lies  along  the  western  coast, 

between  the  Orange  River  on  the  south,  and  Benguela  on  the 

north.    The  inhabitants  are  probably  the  most  degraded  of  all 

the  African  tribes.    They  Ao  not  cvA^-^^Xa  VJoa  w»\^  U^mi^ 
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chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  or  on  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  They  have  no  towns,  unless  that  name  he  given  to  the 
clusters  of  hovels  or  hraaU^  of  which  the  chief  are  Jerusalem, 
Bethany,  Wesleyvale,  Damara,  and  Ondonga. 

To  the  north  of  the  British  settlements  lies  the  Country  of 
the  Bechuanas,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  race,  less  vigorous 
and  intrepid  than  the  Kaffers,  hut  more  industrious,  having 
towns  of  considerahle  extent. 

In  the  native  countries,  cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry.  Some  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  are  very  productive.  The  com  and  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale ;  one  vineyard 
at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
yielding  the  wine  called  Constantia.  Gold  and  copper  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Biver,  and  diamonds  of  con- 
siderable value  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  discovered. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  zebra, 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the  porcupine,  and 
various  kinds  of  serpents. 

EXERCISES. 

Into  what  territories  may  Southern  Africa  he  divided  ?  Name 
the  chief  towns  and  rivers.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions ?  What  is  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  ?  By  whom 
was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  first  colonized?  When  did  it  finally 
pass  into  British  bands?  In  what  ^ears  were  Natal  and  British 
Kaffraria  erected  into  British  colonies?  Where  is  Eafiraria  or 
Kafferland  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Eafiers  ?  Describe  the 
situation  of  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots  ?  What  is  their  char- 
acter? Where  is  the  Country  of  the  Bechuanas  ?  In  what  respect 
do  they  differ  from  the  Eafiers  ?  What  is  the  chief  branch  of  na- 
tive industry?  Is  the  Cape  Colony  productive?  Which  of  its 
prodactions  are  most  noted  ?  Mention  some  of  the  wild  animals  of 
boath  Africa. 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Soumali  or  AdeL Zeyla,  Berbera. 

Ajan Bad. 

Zanguebar Zanzibar  or  Shanganny,  Mombaz, 

Magadoxo,  Quiloa. 

Mozambique Mozambique,  Qaillimane. 

So&la Sofala,  Manica,  Zimbao,  Sena. 

Rivers. — Zambesi  or  Leeambye,  Mafuma,  Sofala. 

BEHARKS. 

Recent  enterprise  has  enlarged  our  acquaintanoi^'mVK'SASiX/- 
em  kSrioAf  hat  it  is  atiU  very  imperfectly  kiKmn.     ki^.^  ^^ 
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oooniry  of  the  Somaalis,  between  the  Straits  of  Babelnumdeb 
and  Gape  Gaardafai,  abonnds  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  Th^ 
coast  of  Ajan,  viewed  from  the  sea,  appears  a  desolate  mass  of 
rocks  and  sand ;  bat  the  interior  is  more  fertile,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  gold,  iTory,  and  ambergris.  Zangne- 
bar  is  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy ;  its  extensiye  forests  are 
said  to  aboond  in  elephants.  The  soil  of  Mozambique  is  par- 
ticularly luxuriant;  and  gold  is  brought  down  the  river  Zam* 
beat  in  considerable  quantities  On  its  banks  the  Portuguese 
have  forts  at  Sena  and  Tete.  The  interior  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  native  chiefs ;  Zimbao  being  the  most  powerful 
state,  while  Manica  is  the  richest  district  in  metallic  wealth. 
Sofala,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture,  u  now  greatly  decayed,  but 
skill  exports  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust.  The  Fortu- 
goese  were  formerly  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Africa ;  but  they  have  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  it 
by  the  natives  and  the  Arabs,  so  that  their  dominion  is  now 
limited  to  the  coast  of  Sofala  and  Mozambique.  Most  of  the 
coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  southward  to  Cape  Delgado,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Peraba  and  Zanaibar,  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 

KXESC18E8. 

What  are  the  divisions  of  Eastern  Africa  ?  What  are  the  diief 
towns  and  rivers?  For  what  is  Soamali  or  Adel  famed?  What 
is  the  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  when  viewed  from  the  sea  ? 
tn  what  does  it  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  ?  What  are  the  peca- 
liarities  of  Zanguebar  ?  Of  what  ijuality  is  the  soil  of  Mozambique  ? 
What  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  its  commerce?  What  forts  nave 
the  Portuguese  on  the  Zambezi  ?  What  does  Sofala  export  ?  What 
people  were  formerly  masters  of  Eastern  Africa?  By  whom  have 
they  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  it?  To  whom  does  the 
sovereignty  of  most  part  of  the  coast  belong  ? 


EGYPT,  NUBIA,  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Egypt Caibo,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damietta,  Suez,  Siont, 

Girgeh,  Assouan,  Cosseir. 
Nubia. 

Dongola Marakah  or  New  Dongola,  Derr,  Snakin. 

Sennaar Khabtouh,  Sennaar,  Shendy. 

Abyssinia Gondab,  Ankobar,  Axnm,  Adowa,  Massouah. 

Rivers, — The  Nile,  foim^dVj  ^<^  V^<(:^\snv^t  tk«  Bahr 
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«1  Abiad  or  White  River,  imd  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue 
River ;  Atbara  or  Tacazise,  an  affluent  of  the  NUe. 
Lakes. — ^Dembea  or  Tzana,  Mareotis. 

REMABK8. 

EgTpt  is  boundod  N*  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  Barca 
and  ^e  Libyan  Desert ;  S.  by  Nubia ;  £.  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  600 
miles }  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  about 
150  miles ;  but  the  average  breadth  of  the  valley,  above  the 
Delta,  is  less  than  10  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  175,812 
square  miles.    The  population  is  5,000,000. 

This  celebrated  country  consists  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains  and  barren  deserts, 
and  gradually  widening  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  mouths 
of  the  Nile  give  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  the  form  of  the 
Gi:eek  letter  a,  whence  it  is  called  the  Delta.  The  country  is 
divided  into  Lower  Egypt,  Bahari  or  the  Delta,  Middle  Egypt  or 
Yostani,  and  Upper  Egypt  or  Said,  the  JTiebaid  of  the  ancients. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  simple* 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  millet,  durrah,  and  beans,  are  the 
]^rincipal  grains;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  opium,  lint, 
and  hemp,  are  reared  in  large  quantities.  The  lotus,  a  species 
oi  water-lily,  and  the  papyrus  or  paper-tree,  are  indigenous ; 
and  the  sycamore -fig,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
date-palm,  the  pistachio,  the  oriental  plane,  and  the  cypress, 
are  common. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  distinguished  by  great  heat  and 
dryness,  rain  being  of  rare  occurrence.  The  country  would  be  a 
barren  desert,  were  it  not  annually  watered  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  diffuses  fertility  over  its  entire  extent  These 
inundations,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  in 
the  tropical  regions  in  which  the  river  has  its  source,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  June;  they  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
September,  and  gradually  subdde  till  the  end  of  November. 

Of  the  animals  for  which  the  country  was  noted  in  ancient 
times,  the  hippopotamus  is  now  seen  ooily  in  the  Upper  Nile; 
but  the  crocodile,  the  ichneumon-rat,  and  the  stork-ibis,  are  still 
oottimon.    Asses,  mules,  dromedaries,  and  camels,  are  found  in  . 
perfection,  and  there  are  some  fine  breeds  of  horses. 

Egypt,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  country  iSL-^^Sii^ 
the  Unelitee  were  held  in  bondage,  had  aUain»9L  %>\)i*|^^\B^^ 
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of  civilisation  and  importance  at  a  Tory  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Its  pyramids,  of  which  the  largest  is  763  feet 
square  at  its  base  and  460  feet  in  height,  haye  for  more  than 
8000  years  withstood  the  influence  of  time.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  raised  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  country  can  show  also  the  remains  of  temples, 
larger  and  more  costly,  but  less  elegant,  than  those  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

Egypt  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but  the  famous 
pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  who  died  in  1849,  rendered  his  dignity 
hereditary,  and,  though  obliged  tu  cede  his  conquests  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Arabia,  retained  his  sway  over  Nubia.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  services  of  Europeans,  he  introduced  great 
improvements,  both  in  military  discipline  and  in  the  various 
bninches  of  industry.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  has  in  con- 
sequence become  once  more  a  highway  of  intercourse  between 
India  and  Europe.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism ; 
the  religion  is  Mohammedan,  but  one-twelfth  of  the  people  are 
Copts,  who  profess  Christianity. 

Nubia.,  the  ancient  Ethiopia^  lies  between  Egypt  and  Abys. 
sinia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  250,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  conjectured  to  be  about  400,000.  It  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  deserts,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  most  fertile  territories  are  Dongola  on  the  Nile,  and  Sen- 
naar  on  the  Blue  River  or  Abyssinian  Nile.  In  Sennaar  there 
are  large  forests  of  the  acacia-tree.  Nubia  contains  many 
excavated  temples  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  at  Eb- 
sambouL  The  country  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Egypt.  The 
religion  is  partly  Mohammedanism  and  partly  idolatry. 

Abyssinia  or  Habesh  lies  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  and  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  about  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  500 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  245,000  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation is  supposed  to  be  about  4,500,000.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  that  of  an  elevated  table-land,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  rocky  precipitous  hills.  Owing  to  its  mountainous 
nature,  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  latitude ;  but  the  heat  in  the  lower  valleys  is  intense. 
Many  of  these  are  fertile,  producing  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
sycamore-fig,  the  tamarind,  the  date,  and  the  coffee-tree.  Be- 
sides the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  tibe  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  panther,  leopard,  giraffe,  hyena,  gazelle,  and 
mottikey.  The  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  abound  in  the 
lakeB  and  rivers.    Abys&mia  '?ra&  Vm\^  xni^^x  \K^  TQl<ft  of  one 
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BOYereign,  bat  it  is  now  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  petty  states, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Tigrd  in  the  north,  and  Shoa  in  the 
south ;  while  a  large  portion  has  been  conquered  by  a  barbar- 
ous race  called  the  Gallas,  or  Oroma.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity.  In  consequence  of  a  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  and  others  (about  sixty  in  all)  being  detained 
as  prisoners  in  Abyssinia  by  Theodore,  the  self-styled  Empe- 
ror, Britain  was  obliged,  towards  the  close  of  1867,  to  send  an 
armed  force,  under  Sir  Robert  Napier,  to  effect  their  release. 
After  an  arduous  march  of  400  miles  into  the  interior,  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  safely  and  successfully  accomplished. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  chief  countries  or  divisions  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia?  What  towns  do  they  contain?  Name  the  principal 
rivers  and  lakes.  What  is  the  extent  of  Egypt  in  square  miles? 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  What  is  its  general  appear- 
ance? Into  what  districts  is  it  divided?  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  ?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation  ?  What  plants 
are  indigenous  ?  What  trees  are  common  ?  What  is  remarkable 
about  the  climate  ?  What  prevents  the  country  from  being  a  bar- 
ren waste  ?  By  what  are  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  occasioned  ? 
When  does  the  river  begin  to  swell,  attain  its  greatest  height,  and 
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subside  ?  What  animal,  formerly  common  in  Egypt,  has  now  be- 
come rare  ?  What  animals  are  still  common  ?  For  what  is  Egypt 
celebrated  in  sacred  history?  How  long  have  its  pyramids  stood  ? 
For  what  purpose  were  they  built  ?  To  what  empire  is  Egypt  tribu- 
tary? Over  what  country  did  the  pasha  Mohammed  All  establish 
his  sway  ?  How  did  he  improve  Egypt  ?  What  is  the  established 
religion  ? 

where  is  Nubia  situated?  What  are  its  estimated  area  and 
opulation?  What  is  its  general  appearance?  In  what  respect 
o  the  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and  Sennaar  differ  from  the  rest  of 
Nubia?  Of  what  species  of  tree  are  there  large  forests  in  Sen- 
naar? What  remarkable  temples  are  found  in  Kubia?  To  whom 
is  the  country  subject?    What  is  the  religion  ? 

Where  is  Abyssinia  situated  ?  What  are  its  area  and  population  ? 
Name  the  chief  states  into  which  Abyssinia  is  now  divided.  By 
what  people  has  a  large  portion  of  it  been  conquered  ?  What  is  its 
general  aspect?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate?  What  are 
Sie  principal  plants  and  trees  ?  What  are  the  wild  animals  ?  With 
what  animals  do  the  lakes  and  rivers  swarm  ?  What  form  of  re- 
ligion do  the  people  profess  ?  Why  did  Britain  send  an  expedition 
to  Abyssinia  r    Was  it  successful  r 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 
The  interior  of  the  African  continent  is  still  y^x^  Vccw- 
perfe<^7  known.     To  the  south  of  the  Bwfbwc'j  ^V»X.^\^^ 
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Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  to  the  south  of  Sahara 
lies  Nigritia  or  Soudan.  The  principal  districts  or  king- 
doms of  Nigritia  hitherto  explored  are, — 


Conntriefl.        Chief  Towns. 
OoitaUriet  hcrdtrimg  on  ilu  DeMri. 

Lndamar Benowm. 

Beroo Walet. 

Chunirie$  on  the  SentgaL 

Bondou Fatteoonda. 

Ka88on KooxuAkarj. 

Kaarta. Kemmoo. 

Countries  on  the  Niger, 

Bambarra Sego. 

Jenneh .....Jenneh. 

Timbnctoo Timbuctoo. 

faoiui Yaoori. 

Borgoo Bonssa,  Kiama. 

Njff^ Rabba,  Fundah. 

Yarriba Ejeo. 


Coimtriei.       Chief  Towns. 
Ckmntriu  E.  and  W.  o/Lake  Chad, 

(  Sackatoo,  Kano, 

Honssa •<     Zaria  or  Zeg- 

(    Zeg. 

Kanem Maoo,  Ben. 

Bomoa.... Kouka,  Bomoa. 

Mandara Mora. 

Adamawa Yola. 

Begharmi Mesna. 

Dar-Zaleh,    ) 

Wadi,  or       ^Wara. 

Bergoo ) 

Darfor Cobb%. 

Countries  on  the  White  JiHe. 

Ferbit Ferbit.     . 

Kordofan Obeid. 


BEMABXS. 

Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  the  largest  waste  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  is  a  yast  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel  or  barren  rocks, 
interspersed  with  green  spots  or  islands,  called  Ocuea^  con- 
taining wells,  and  man^r  of  them  thickly  peopled.  It  stretches 
fVom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  nearly 
3000  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  1000  to  1200 
miles,  and  having  an  area  of  about  2,500,000  square  miles. 
On  the  west,  the  oases  are  few  and  small ;  in  the  centre  and  the 
east,  they  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Ghadames,  Fezzan,  Tuat,  Agades,  Agably.  The  only 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Sahara  are  acacias,  brambles,  and 
other  thorny  shrubs.  Ostriches  and  gazelles  roam  over  these 
desolate  regions,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested  by  lions, 
panthers,  and  serpents.  The  usual  mode  of  traversing  the 
Great  Desert  is  by  caravans  or  large  bodies  of  camels  and 
horses.  These  are  often  subjected  to  great  distress,  and  some- 
times perish  from  fatigue,  want  of  water,  and  the  simoom  or 
blast  of  the  desert 

Many  parts  of  Central  Africa  are  fertile  and  extremely  popu- 
lous, especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  the  White 
Nile,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  the  Zambesi,  and  Lakes  Chad,  Yio- 
toHa  and  AIbert-Nyanza,T&x\ganyika^  Nyassa,  and  Shirwa.  The 
Niger,  nbkh  long  baf&ed  every  aVtem^X.  \a  «x^w^V»  <i«sQxse^ 
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has  been  a^eertained  to  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin  by 
numerons  estaaries,  after  a  winding  course  -of  abont  2300 
miles. 

The  conntries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Niger  are  luxuriant,  and  densely  peopled,  chiefly  by  negroes, 
who  seem  here  to  have  attained  a  higher  civilisation  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Timbuctoo  is  the  most  celebrated 
seat  of  the  cararan-trade  between  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and 
Barbary.  The  countries  on  the  Lower  Niger,  Yaouri,  Boussa, 
Yarriba,  and  NyfTd  are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful,  industrious, 
and  populous  in  Africa.  Below  Nyffd,  in  approaching  the  se^ 
the  country  becomes  marshy  and  unhealthy,  and  is  often 
inundated.  The  natives  carry  on  an  active  commerce.  About 
300  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  Niger  receives  the  Ghadda,  a 
large  river,  on  whose  banks  are  several  kingdoms.  Here 
attempts,  hitherto  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  form 
British  settlements. 

Houssa,  an  extensive  region  W.  of  Bomou,  is  extremely 
fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  and  indigO.  Bor- 
nou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  lies 
immediately  west  and  south  of  the  lake  Chad:  Bimie,  its 
former  capital,  which  is  said  once  to  have  contained  200,000 
inhabitants,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  land  is  very  fruitful,  except 
where  it  is  occupied  by  deserts  of  sand.  Wadi,  Bergoo,  or 
Dar-'Zaleh,  is  an  extensive  country  between  Begharmi  and 
Darfur ;  it  contains  the  lake  of  Fittrd.  Darfur  lies  to  the  west  Of 
Bennaar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  It  is  parched 
and  sterile  in  appearance,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
June  till  September,  when  the  fields  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure.  All  the  governments  in  Central  Africa  are  despotic. 
The  monarchs  in  general  maintain  little  state,  living  on  a  very 
familiar  footing  with  their  subjects. 

The  vast  expanse  of  Central  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of 
(^udan  or  Nigritia  and  Abyssinia,  was  long  wholly  unknown 
to  Europeans.  It  is  still  only  partially  and  imperfectly  ex- 
plored; but,  since  1852,  our  acquaintance  with  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  Dr  Livingstone,  Captains  Burton,  Speke, 
and  Grant,  Mr  Petherick,  M.  du  Chaillu,  and  more  recently  by 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Central  Africa 
consists  of  a  great  table-land  elevated  3533  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  the  centre  of  this  table-land,  and  stretchm^  TVQrc\!cL 
and  south  aorosB  the  equator,  is  a  cbam  ot  \a\L^«>  o1  -^Vv^ 
Tanganjn'ka,  Victoria-Nyanza^  and  Albett-^ycuaai^  «t^  ^^ 
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largest.  From  the  nortbem  extremity  of  Yictoria-NjaiiKa 
issues  a  river  which,  after  a  coarse  of  150  miles,  flows  into 
Lake  Albert-Nyanza,  irom  whence  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  called  the  White  Nile,  has  its  origin.  Hence  this 
mighty  river,  rising  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  and  fed  by 
its  tropical  rains,  flows  northwards  over  a  space  of  forty  de- 
g^es  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  larger  lakes  are  from  300 
to  330  miles  in  length.  On  the  southern  side  of  this  great 
table-land  are  a  series  of  smaller  lakes,  Nyassa,  Shirwa,  and 
othera.  From  Lake  Nyassa  flows  the  river  Shire,  a  tributary 
of  the  great  river  Zambezi,  which,  rising  in  Lake  Dilolo, 
fidls  into  the  Mozambique  Channel,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  1400  miles,  through  a  fertile  and  well-peopled  country, 
inhabited  by  the  Bakalahari,  Makololo,  Matebele,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Bcchuanas. 

EXERCIBBS. 

What  is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  Central  Africa  ? 
Where  is  Soudan  or  Nigritia  situated?  Into  what  countries  may 
it  be  divided  ?  What  are  their  chief  towns  ?  What  is  the 
Sahara?  What  is  its  extent  m  length  and  breadth?  What  are 
its  principal  oases?  How  is  this  vast  desert  traversed?  What 
calamities  sometimes  befall  the  caravans  ?  What  plants  grow  in  tiie 
Sahara?    What  animals  are  found  in  it  ? 

Wliat  is  the  general  as|)ect  of  Central  Africa?  What  are  its  four 
ffreat  riven  ?  What  are  its  chief  lakes?  Into  what  gulf  does  the 
Niger  flow?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Niger.  What 
is  the  most  celebrated  Feat  of  the  caravan-trade?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Lower  Niger.  What  large  river  does  the  Niger 
receive  ?  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  form  British  settlements 
on  its  banks  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  below  Nyfi%  ? 
Where  is  Houssa  situated  ?  What  are  the  products  of  the  countiy  ? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Bomou  ?  Where  are  Bergoo  and  Darfur 
situated? 

By  whom  have  great  additions  been  lately  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  regions  of  Central  Africa  lying  to  the  south  of  Sou- 
dan and  Abvssinia?  What  great  lakes  have  been  discovered  near 
the  equator  r  What  river  is  believed  to  flow  from  them  ?  Where  is 
t«ake  Tanganyika  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Where  are 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  Lake  Shirwa?  What  river  issues  from  Lake 
Bhirwa?  From  what  lake  does  the  Zambezi  flow  ?  What  is  the 
length  of  its  course?  By  what  tribes  is  the  country  which  it 
waters  peopled  ? 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

1.  Madeira  Islands,  principal  island,  Madeira.  Chief  town,  Funcbal. 
2.  Canary  Islands,  principal  island  *I«n«nS&&.    Chief  town,  Santa 
Cruz, 
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8.  Cape  Verde  Islands;  principal  islandf  St  Jago;  chief  town, 
Porto  Praya. 

4.  St  Helena;  chief  town,  James  Town.   Ascension;  Tristan  d'A- 

cuuha. 

5.  Fernando  Po,  St  Thomas,  Princes,  Annobon. 

6.  Madagascar ;  chief  town,  Tananarivo. 

7.  Mauritius;  chief  town.  Port  Louis.  Keunion  (formerly  Bourbon); 

chief  town,  St  Denis. 

8.  Comoro,  Amirante,  Seychelles,  Socotra,  Zanzibar. 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE  OP  AFRICA. 


ABCKMEY,  the  capital  of  Daho- 
mey, situated  about  80  miles  from 
the  Slave  Coast.  Pop.  80,000.-7°  35' 
M.  lat.,  2"  b2r  E.  long. 

Abouklr,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Lord  Nelson  here  obtained 
over  the  French  fleet  in  1798. 

Abyssin^ia.    See  Remarks,  p.  280. 

Ac'cra,  a  town  and  British  settle- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa. 
Pop.  8000. 

Adow'a,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  the 
largest  in  the  state  of  Tigr6.  Pop. 
8000.— 14, 12  N.  89,4  E. 

Aga'des,  the  capital  of  Air  Asben, 
an  oasis  in  the  Sahara;  it  has  manu- 
fiustures  of  leather,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  caravan  trade. 
Pop.  7000. 

Agul'lias,  Cape,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  continent,  giving  name 
to  the  great  bank  which  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  Africa.— 34,  61  S. 
90, 2  E. 

Albert-Nyanza.  See  Yictoria-Ny- 
anza. 

Alexan'dria,  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  and  seaport  of  Egypt, 
situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula  be- 
tween Lake  Jfare</tis  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  takes  its  name  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  about  the  year  332  b.c. 
Near  it  are  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  ob- 
elisk called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and 
other  interesting  antiquities.  Here 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  taught 
about  820  B.C. ;  and  here  the  British, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  de- 
feated the  French,  in  1801.  Pop. 
164,400.-31, 12  N.  29,  53  £. 

Alge'ria,  the  ancient  NumVdia, 
one  of  the  Barbnry  States,  bounaed 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  W. 
by  Morocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Desert 
of  Saliara,  aud  E.  by  Tunis.  The 
Atlas  chain  of  mountains  runs 
throt^h  ItB  wJjole  length,  which  is 


about  660  miles.  The  valleys,  wa* 
tered  by  streams,  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  hills  are  covered  with 
fruit-trees.  The  country  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  since 
1830.    Pop.  2,999,124. 

AlgierB^  the  capital  of  Algeria,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  rising  from 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  long  a  nest  of  pi- 
rates. A  British  squadron,  nnoer 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816,  destroyed 
its  fleet  and  dismantled  its  batteries. 
In  1830,  the  French  captured  the 
city,  which  they  have  since  strongly 
fortified.    P.  58,316.-36, 47  N.  3, 4  B. 

Algo'^a,  a  bay  about  426  miles  E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  its  shores 
are  among  the  most  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful districts  in  South  Africa. 

Amha'ra,  a  state  of  Abyssinia,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tacazze.  It  includes 
Gondar  and  Lake  Dembea,  and  is 
crossed  by  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

Angola,  a  country  of  Lower 
Guinea,  having  Congo  on  Uie  north, 
and  Benguela  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
traffic  is  in  ivor>'.    Pop.  600,000. 

Angor'nou,  a  town  of  Bomou,  about 
16  miles  from  Kouka.  Pop.  30,000. 
12,  40  N.  14, 87  E. 

AnkolMtr,  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Shoa,  in  Abyssinia,  finely  situated 
on  two  wooded  hills.    Pop.  12,000. 

Annobon',  a  pretty  little  island  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to 
Spain.    Pop.  8000. 

Ar'dra/i,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  in 
Western  Africa,  about  26  miles  in- 
land.   Pop.  20,000. 

Ascen'sion,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  820  miles  N.  W.  of 
St  Helena,  frequented  by  ships  as  a 
place  of  refreshment,  and  on  account 
of  the  groat  abundance  of  turtle  and 
fish.  It  belongs  to  Great  BtUaSccv. 
I  ts  capital  \s  QeoTTOlo\)Ti.  '^ v^.  4fift. 
-7,66S.14,^\f. 
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Anhantee',  a  kiugdom  of  Western 
Africa,  extending  about  800  miles 
inland  from  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is 
Inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  whose 
king  has  conquered  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding states.  It  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounds  in  gold.  Pop. 
probably  4,500,000. 

Assou'an,  the  ancient  Syt'ne,  the 
frontier-town  of  Egypt  towards  Nu- 
bia, situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  granite.  Opposite  is  the 
island  of  Elephantine,  famous  for  its 
rock-hewn  temples.  About  three 
miles  above  it,  the  cataracts  of  the 
NUe  begin. 

At'las,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
tnversiBg  the  greater  part  of  Bar- 
iMry  from  N.  E.  to  €1.  W.  Mount 
Uentet  is  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Az'um,  a  town  of  Abyssinia  (of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital),  with 
a  Christian  church.  In  the  principal 
square  is  a  remarkable  ancient  obe- 
lisk, a  single  block  of  granite  60  feet 
high,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics. 
Pop.  4000. 

BABELMAN'DEB.    See  p.  244. 

Bad'^agry,  a  town  of  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

BaAr  el  Abiad.    See  Nile. 

Bambar^ra,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  several  large  towns. 

Bambouk  (BambookO,  a  moun- 
tainous country  of  Central  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Falem6; 
its  rich  gold-mines  have  sometimes 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Pern 
of  Africa.  Its  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy. 

Bar^ca,  an  extensive  but  sterile 
territory,  forming  the  eastern  divi- 
rion  of  Tripoli.  The  ancients  had 
flourishing  settlements  here;  and 
considerable  remains  of  Cyrene,  Ptole- 
mais,  etc.,  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered.   Pop.  1,000,000. 

Bassa',  a  seaport  of  Upper  Guinea, 
en  the  Grain  Coast 

Ba'thurst,  a  seaport  on  the  island 
of  St  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Senegambia.    Pop.  3000. 

Beghar^mi,  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Lake  Chad, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Bomou.  P.  1,500,000. 

Beng&^zi,  the  ancient  j5crent'c«,  a 
ge^port  of  Barca,  on  the  Qolf  ot  ftl- 
drsL    Pop.  5000.-^,  6  M.  20,2  E. 


BengueHa,  an  extensive  territory 
of  Western  Africa,  having  Angola 
on  the  north,  aud  the  Country  of  the 
Hottentots  on  the  south.  Pop. 
1,890,000. 

Benguela,  San  Felipe'  de,  a  8ea<- 
port,  the  capital  of  Benguela.  Pop. 
3000.— 12,  83  S.  13, 25  E. 

Benin',  a  kingdom  of  Upper 
Guinea,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  It  is  intersected 
by  a  number  of  estuaries,  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  branches  of  the  Niger, 
by  which  that  great  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

Benin',  the  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  situated  inland,  on  an  open 

Slain.    Here  Belconi,  the  traveller 
led  in  1823.    Pop.  16,000. 

Be'nowm,  a  town  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, the  capital  of  Ludamar;  here 
Mungo  Park  was  detained  some  time 
in  captivity. 

Berbe'ra,  a  seaport  between  Gape 
Guardafcd  and  the  entrance  of  th^ 
Red  Sea;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

Ber'goo,  Wadi,orDarZal'eh.  8ef 
Remarks,  p.  283. 

Beroo',  a  country  E.  of  Ludamar, 
and  N.  of  Bambarra,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Desert.  ^ 

Biaf  ra,  a  country  of  Upper  Guinei^ 
bordering  on  the  Cameroons  River. 

Bir'nie  or  Bor'nou,  Old.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  288. 

Bissa'o,  a  seaport  and  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jeba,  in  Senegam- 
bia; it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 
Pop.  8000. 

Eizer'ta,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay.  Pop.  10,000.— 
37, 16  N.  9,  49  £. 

Blan'co,  Cape,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert. 
—20,  46  N.  16,  58  W. 

Bojador  (Boyador')  Cape,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Western  Africa,  S.  of  Mo- 
rocco, stretching  into  the  Atlantic. 
—26,  7  N.  14.  29  W. 

Bon,  a  celebrated  cape  N.  E.  of 
Tunis,  opposite  Sicily.— 37,  4  N.  10, 
68  E. 

Bo'na,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hip'po  Bf^' 
ffiua.  Pop.  15,272.-86,  M  N.  7, 
46  E. 

Bon'dou,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  between  the  Senegal  and  tiie 
Gambia.  Its  population  is  said  to  be 
1 1,600,000.  The  king's  residence  is  at 
¥sA.t&coiida. 
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at  the  month  of  one  of  the  branebes 
of  the  Niger;  was  destroyed  hj  fire 
on  the  8th  April  1869 ;  it  had  a  great 
traffic  in  palm-oil. 

Bor'goo,  a  mountainous  conntry 
of  Central  Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger, 
divid^  into  several  small  states,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Niki,  Boussa, 
and  Kiama. 

Bor'non.    See  Remarks,  p.  283. 

Bor'nou  or  Bit'nie,  New,  a  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  snltan.    Pop.  10.000. 

Bourbon^    See  Reunion,  p.  292. 

Bous^sa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  a  conntry  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Niger;  here  Mungo 
Park  was  killed  by  the  natives  in 
1805.    Pop.  16,0C0. 

Brass  River,  called  by  the  Por- 
tngnese  Nun,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Niger ;  it  separates 
into  two  channels  before  reaching 
the  sea. 

CA'BES,  a  gulf  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Syr^tis  MVnor  of  antiq- 
uity. Indenting  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

Ca'ilMS,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  on  the 
above  gulf.  Pop.  20/X^.— 33,  60  N. 
10, 10  £. 

CaffraMa.    See  Kafi'raria. 

Cai'ro,  the  modem  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  the  largest  city  in  Af- 
rica, is  situated  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  in  general 
ill  built,  but  contains  many  elegant 
mosques.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Arabs  about  a.d.  970.  Pop.  includ- 
ing suburbs,  265,000.-80,  2  N.  81, 
16  E. 

CaKabar,  Old,  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  which  falls  into  the  Bight 
of  Biafra ;  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels. 

Cameroons',  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Biafra,  opposite  the  island  of  Fer- 
naudo  Po.  The  CameitMns  Moun- 
tain, close  to  the  shore,  rises  to  the 
height  of  13,129  feet. 

Cana^'ries,  formerly  called  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  a  beautiful  group  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Africa.  Theybelongto  Spain.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  Teneriife, 
Grand  Canary,  and  Palma.  being  the 
principal.  In  the  interior  there  are 
picturesque  and  lofty  mountains  of 
volcanic  origin ;  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe  rises  12,198  feef&bove  the  sea, 
and  is  seen  by  mariners  at  the  dis- 
tance of  140  miles.  The  islands  are 
la  genera]  tertUe,  and  liare  a  fine 


climate;  their  chief  production  is 
wine.    Pop.  234,046. 

Can'tin,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco.~d2,  32  N.  9, 
14  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  capital  of 
the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  between  the  Assine  on  the 
W.  and  the  Volta  on  the  £.  It  is 
built  on  a  rock,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1664.  Pop.  10,000.-5,  6 
N.  1, 13  W. 

Cape  Colony.  See  Remarks,  page 
276. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  CapQ 
Colony,  and  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  sit* 
uated  on  Table  Bay,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch  in  1650.  Pop.  25,199.-83, 56 
S.  18, 28  E. 

Ceu'ta,  a  strong  seaport  in  Moroc- 
co, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  it 
has  belonged  to  ^pain  since  1640. 
Pop.  8200.— 35,  54  N.  6, 16  W. 

Chad  or  Tchad,  a  large  lake  or 
inland  sea  of  Central  Africa,  about 
150  miles  long  and  125  broad ;  it  has 
numerous  islands,  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  well  peopled. 

Chad'da  or  Benue,  a  large  river 
of  Central  Africa,  which  falls  into 
the  Niger. 

Che'licut,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in 
the  state  of  Tigr6.    Pop.  8000. 

Coan'za,  a  river  of  Lower  Guinea, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Angola  and  Benguela. 

Cob'W,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  DarAir.    Pop.  6000. 

Cora'oro  Islands,  a  group  of  vol- 
canic isles,  lying  between  Madagns- 
car  and  the  continent.  They  are 
mountainous,  and  abound  in  cattle 
and  tropical  fruits.  One  of  the  group, 
called  Mayotta,  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1841.    Pop.  80,000. 

Con'go,  a  country  of  Lower  Gtiin- 
ea,  separated  from  Loango  on  the  N. 
by  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Angola.  The  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  fertile ;  the 
climate  is  intensely  hot. 

Con'go  or  Zaire.    See  Zaire. 

Constantino'',  the  ancient  Cir^ta, 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  province 
of  Algeria,  situated  on  a  steep  rock, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  has  many 
fine  remains  of  Roman  architecture. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1847, 
and  has  remained  Val\ic\x  y^^seuAna 
ever  since,    lu  Vto  Ti<&\|^3^'^V«KA. 
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are  the  ruint  of  Hippo,  of  which  St 
Aogostin  wu  Ushop  from  ▲.  d.  806 
till  Ids  death  in  a.  d.  490.  Pop. 
84,200.-«6,  22  N.  6,  86  £. 

Coomas'ide,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ashantee,  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill.    P.  18,000.-fl,  84  N.  2, 12  W. 

Corrlen'tes,  Cape,  on  the  eastern 
coast— 24, 16  S.  86, 81  E. 

Coss'elr,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Pop.  2000.— 26»  8  N. 
84,16E. 

Chrls'tlansborg,  and  Creveceenr, 
two  forts  on  the  Oold  Coast,  which 
were  ceded  hv  Denmark  to  Great 
Britain  in  1860. 

DAHO'MEY,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
em  Africa,  N.  of  the  Slave  Coast 
The  oonntiy,  so  far  as  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  very  fertile.  The  rot- 
•mment  is  a  sanguinary  despoosm, 
and  the  people  are  fierce  and  bar- 
barous.   Pop.  160,000. 

Damief  ta,  a  seaport  of  Egypt, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Pop.  87,000.-81,  25  M. 
81,49E. 

Dar^fur.  See  Cbntbal  Avbica, 
p.  288. 

De^  a  lake  of  Central  Aftica, 
S.  W.  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Joliba. 

Delagn'a  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
about  midway  between  MozamUque 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  the  South  Sea 
whalers. 

Delga'do,  Cape,  the  ancient  Pra^' 
§um,  a  promontory  on  the  Mozam- 
bloiie  coast— 10,  41  S.  40,  40  £. 

Derta,  or  Lower  Egypt  See  Re- 
marks, p.  279. 

Dem'liea  or  Tza'na,  Lake  of,  In 
Abyssinia,  drained  by  the  Bahr  el 
Azrek  or  Blue  River.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long,  and  40  broad. 

Der^na,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Barca,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
watered  by  refreshing  rivulets.  Pop. 
4600.— 82, 42  N.  22,  86  E. 

Derr,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Nubia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Its  houses,  or  huts,  are  built 
of  mad.    Pop.  8000. 

Dilolo,  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
from  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and 
the  Zambezi,  take  their  lise^— 11,  80 
S.  23,  30  E. 

Don'ga,  a  mountainous  country  S. 

of  Darfur,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 

numerous  streams  unite  In  forming 

the  Bahrel  Abiad,or  prlncipalbiancih 

of  the  Nile,    ^    "       ' 


Dongo^a.    See  RemaUks,  p.  SBO. 

Dongo^,  New,  or  Karalcah,  the 
capital  of  Dongola,  a  central  provhrae 
of  Nubia,  situated  on  the  Nile.  Pop. 
6000. 

Draha,  or  Da'raA,  a  country  S.  of 
Mount  Atlas,  which  separates  it  from 
Morocco,  to  which  it  is  subject  Its 
chief  product  is  dates. 

E'BO^,  a  town  on  the  Niger, 
about  80  miles  from  the  ocean,  with 
a  great  trade  in  slaves  and  palm-oiL 
Pop.  6000. 

El/sambool,  in  Nubia,  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  temples  and  mon- 
uments cot  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Eg'ga,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Niger,  the  most  southerly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ny£fi^. 

E'gypt    See  Remarks,  p.  279. 

El  Arlsh,  a  frontier  town  of 
^Tpt,  towards  Syria,  on  the  shore 
oithe  Mediterranean. 

El  Mi'na,  a  seaport  of  Upper  Guin- 
ea, the  capital  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions on  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  is  strongly 
fortified.    Pop.  10,000. 

Eye'o  or  Katun'ga,  a  large  city  of 
Central  Africa,  the  capital  of  Yar^ 
rlba ;  It  Is  said  to  be  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  with  many  fields  and 
open  spaces  inteijected.    P.  20,000. 

FALSE  BAY,  a  large  Inlet  on  the 
south  coast,  Immediately  to  the  K 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Feman'do  Po,  a  mountainous  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Cameroons  River. 
Clarence  Peak,  its  highest  point,  is 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
It  is  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  ve^ 
unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  Spain.  P. 
26,000. 

Fer^ro.  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  it  was  formerly  used 
by  geographers  as  the  first  meridian. 
Pop.  6000.— 27,  46  N.  18,  7  W. 

Fez.  a  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
once  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning 
and  the  capital  of  a  Moorish  king- 
dom, to  which  it  gave  name, — ^now 
united  to  Morocco.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills  covered  with  orchards  and 
orange-groves;  it  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  woollens,  carpets, 
and  morocco-leather.  Pop.  80,000^^ 
84,  6  N.  6, 1  W. 

Fez'zan,  a  country  to  the  S.  of 
Tripoli,  forming  an  oasis  or  island 
In  the  Great  Desert  The  heat  is 
intense,  and  the  soil  Is  a  light  sand. 
It  Va  X^ift  is'ntX  vsGc^'A^aaa.  «1  tba  eav< 
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avan-trade  between  Tripoli  and  the 
interior  of  Africa.    Pop.  26,000. 

Fiftr6,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
said  to  be  four  days'  journey  in  cir- 
cumference, and  to  be  double  that 
extent  in  the  rainy  season. 

Formo'sa,  Cape,  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.— 4, 15  N.  6, 0  E. 

Fon'^IaAs,  an  amiable  negro  race, 
widely  diffused  through  W.  Africa. 

Free^'town,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  situated  on  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roukelle. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Fun'chal,  the  capital  of  Madeira, 
on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
18,161.-32,  61  N.  16,  54  W. 

Fun'^daA,  a  large  town  of  Central 
Africa,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Chadda. 
Pop.  60,000. 

GAM'BI  A,  a  large  river  of  West- 
em  Africa ;  it  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Kong,  and,  after  a  course 
of  abont  1000  miles,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  south  of  Cape  Verde.  Ba- 
thnrst,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Senegambia,  is  situated  on 
an  island  at  its  mouth.    Pop.  8000. 

Oibral'tar,  Straits  of,  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  breadth 
of  the  channel,  where  it  is  narrow- 
est, is  12  miles. 

Gold  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  having  the  Ivory  Coast  on 
the  west,  and  the  Slave  Coast  on  the 
east.  Here  the  British  have  several 
settlements. 

Gon'dar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  central  state  of  Abyssinia.  Pop. 
60,000.-12,  35  N.  87, 32  E. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  o^  a  celebrated 
promontory  of  Southern  Africa,  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Diaz,  in  1487,  and  called  by  him  the 
"Cape  of  Storms;"  it  was  doubled 
by  Yasco  de  Gama  in  1497.— 34,  22 
8. 18, 29  £.  The  British  settlements 
of  the  Cape  Colony  occupy  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  continent,  bounded 
by  the  Orange  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  Great  Kei  River  on  the  east. 
Area,  104,921  square  miles.  Fop. 
267.006. 

Goree'',  a  small  rocky  island  on 
the  west  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Verde,  belonging  to  the  French; 
it  has  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  3500.-14, 
89  N.  17,  24  W. 

Graham  Town,  a  town  of  Cape 
Colony,  to  the  W.  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,    lPop.6i32, 


Guardafhi  (QardafweeO»  Cape,  a 
bold  headland,  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Africa,  about  600  miles  E. 
of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb. 

Guin'^ea,  the  name  given  to  the 
countries  on  the  western  coast, 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  gulf  ot 
the  same  name,  from  Cape  Verga, 
10,  20  N.,  to  Cape  Negro,  15,  41  S. 

HELE'NA,  St,  an  island  of  vol- 
canic origin,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
nearly  1200  miles  from  Cape  Negro, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  African 
coast.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Diana's  Peak,  in  its  centre,  is  2693 
feet  high.  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  28  miles,  presenting 
an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high.  St 
Helena  was  the  abode  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  from  1816  till  bis  death 
in  1821.  Its  capital  is  James  Town. 
Area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  6500. — 
15,  55  S.  6,  44  W. 

Hous'sa.    See  Remarks,  p.  283. 

JACO'BA,  a  flourishing  city  of 
Central  Africa,  on  the  Chadda. 

Jen'neA,  the  capital  of  a  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Central  Africa,  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  Joliba  or 
Niger.    Pop.  9000- 

Johan'na,  the  central  and  most 
frequented  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
Mozambique  Channel.  It  is  well 
wooded  and  very  picturesque.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000. 

KAAR'TA,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  W.  of  Bambarra. 

Kaffra'ria,  British,  a  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  It  is  separated  by  the 
Great  Kei  River  from  native  Kaffra- 
ria  or  Kafferland. 

Kair'wan,  a  city  of  Tunis,  once  a 
Saracen  capital;  it  has  a  grand 
mosque,  supported  by  600  granite 
columns.    Pop.  60,000. 

Ka'ao,  a  city  of  Houssa,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  caravan-trade. 
Pop.  40,000.-12,  5  N.  9,  20  E. 

Ke'nia,  the  name  given  by  some 
geographers  to  a  lofty  mountain 
near  the  equator. — 36, 0  E. 

Khartoum'',  the  modem  capital  of 
Nubia»  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  Pop. 
26,000.-15,  30  N.  32,  33  E. 

Killmand'jaro,  the  name  given  by 
some  geographers  to  a  lofty  moun- 
tain S.  of  Kenia. 

Kir'ree,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Niger,  near  which  the  Delta  of 
that  river  bef^ft. 
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riea,  between  Bambarra  and  Ashan- 
tee,  traversed  by  Infty  mountains. 

Kordofan',  a  conntry  between  Dar* 
for  and  Sennaar,  subject  to  the  King 
of  Esypt. 

Kon'ka,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
tbe  capital  of  Bomou,  near  Lake 
Chad. 

Kum'man  or  Mew  Lat'takoo,  a 
town  of  S.  Africa,  capital  of  the 
Bechunnas. 

L  A'OOS,  a  settlement  and  town  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin ;  it  was 
ceded  to  BriUin  in  1861.  Fop. 
6000. 

Lat'takoo,  a  town  of  S.  AfHea,  for- 
merly tbe  capital  of  the  Bechuanas. 
Pon.  6000.— 27, 10  S.  24,  80  E. 


to  introdnre  Christiantty  into  Mada- 
gascar. King  Radama  I.  greatly 
encouraged  these  efforts ;  but  on  hUi 
death  in  18*28,  his  successor,  Queen 
Ranavalo  Manjaka,  reversed  ail  his 
measures  for  promoting  the  impruve- 
ment  of  the  people,  restored  the  old 
idolatries  and  cruel  saperstitiona^ 
massacred  the  native  Christians,  and 
expelled  the  Europeans.  She  died  in 
1861,  and  since  then  the  inhabitants 
have  enjoyed  freedom  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  and  have  made 
considerable  advancement  in  civil- 
isation. The  area  of  the  island  is 
estimated  at  232,000  square  miles; 
its  population  at  6,000,000.  The  ca]^ 
tal  is  Tananarive,  in  the  centre  of 


LlbeMa,  an  independent  negro  re-  tbe  island,  wiUi  a  pop.  of  80/K)0.— 18, 
pablie,  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  66  S.  46,  67  E. 


^bonded,  in  1848,  for  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  capital  is  Monrovia.  Pop.  600,000. 
Linyan'ti,a  town  of  Central  Africa. 


Madeira,  a  beautiful  island  off  the 
N.  W.  coast,  86  miles  in  length  by 
12  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  basalt,  Pico  Kulvo  rising  to  the 


the  capital  of  a  powerful  tribe,  called  height  of  6993  feet.  It  is  famous  for 
the  Makololo,  in  lat.  18, 17  8.,  and  its  wine  and  for  its  salubrious  cll- 
long.  23, 60  E.    Pop.  7000.  !  mate.    It  belongs  to  PortngaL  Pop. 

Loan'da,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  a  104,420.-32. 87  N.  16,  64  W. 
fortified  seaport  of  Lower  Guinea,  I     Magadox^o,  the  capital  of  a  state 
the  capital  of  Angola  and  of  the  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Western  coast.    It  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Africa.   Pop.  12,000.— 9, OS.  18,18 E.  Muscat.    Pop. 4000. 

Loan^go,  a  large  town  of  Lower  j     Mampoor^  or  .ygam'i,  a  lake  in  the 


Guinea,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  20,000.— 
4, 89  S.  12, 17  E. 

Log'gun,  a  populous  district  of 
Bornou,  S.  of  Lake  Chad. 

Lo'pez,  Cape,  a  peninsula  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  Guinea.— 0,  86  S.  8^ 
86  E. 

Louis,  Fort  St,  a  town  of  W.  Af- 
rica, the  capital  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Senegambia :  it  is  situated 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal.    Pop.  16,000. 

Lud'^amar,  a  country  of  Central  Af- 
rica, N.  of  Bambarra. 

Lupa'ta,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
E.  Africa,  on  the  west  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Zanguebar. 

MADAGAS^CAR,  the  largest  isl- 
and of  Africa,  is  situated  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  being  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Its  length  is  900  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  360  miles.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  valu- 
able trees ;  the  fertile  plains  along 
the  coast  are  watered  by  numerous 


Ocean,  480  miles  E.  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  36  miles  in  length,  20  in  breadth, 
streams.  In  1816,  sncceBsful  efforta  I  and  120  in  drcnmference.  It  pro- 
wen  made  bj  British  miBalonttx\«a\duc«a  «.\x%-ax,  ^ataSi^  «Q»V(nt^  ^a£^ 


interior  of  Africa,  000  miles  north 
from  Cape  Town :  it  is  about  60  miles 
long,  and  12  or  14  broad.  Lat.  21,0  S., 
long.  22, 30  E.  From  its  «astem  side 
issues  the  river  Zouga. 

Manda'ra,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  t«  the  S.  of  Bornou,  border- 
ing on  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains. 

Mandin'goes,a  mild  and  hospitable 
race  of  negroes,  widely  difftised  over 
Senegambia  and  the  interior  of  W. 
Africa. 

Man'^ica,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
E.  Africa,  on  the  Sofala,  the  princi- 

Sal  mart  on  that  coast  for  gold  and 
rory. 

Mara'vi,  Myas'si,  or  Kil^wa,  a  lake 
in  the  interior  of  E.  Africa,  said  to  b« 
800  miles  long  and  30  broad. 

Mareo'tis,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  to  the 
south  of  Alexandria ;  it  is  60  miles 
long  and  20  broad. 

Mas'souah,  a  seaport  of  Abyssinia, 
on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  4000. 

Mauri^tius,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
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tiid  elsony.  It  was  discovered  hj  the 
Dutch  in  1506,  irho  named  it  after 
their  Prince  Maurice.  From  1713  till 
1810,  it  l)elonged  to  the  French,  by 
whom  it  was  called  the  Tale  of  France. 
Since  1810  it  has  belonged  to  Britain. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  Pop.  313,462. 
MejefdtLh,  the  Ba* grains  of  the 
ancients,  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  north  of  Tunis. 
Melin'da,  once  a  flourishing  city 
on  the  eastern  coast,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Gallas. 

Meq'ninez,  a  city  of  Morocco,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  It  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor.  P.  60,000. 
—33,  68  N.  5,  32  W. 

Mera'w^  a  town  of  Dongola,  in 
Nubia,  on  the  Nile.— 18,  17  N. 
81,50E. 

Mesnra'do,  a  rapid  river  of  W. 
AfHea;  it  rises  in  the  monntains  of 
Kong,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Cape  Mesurado. 

Mesun/ta,  a  town  of  Trii>oli,  near 
the  cape  of  the  same  name.— 32, 26 
N.  16, 10  E. 

Mog'adore,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  barren  waste,  but  the 
town  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
sea.    P.  17,000.-31, 80  N.  9,  26  W. 

Mom'baz,  a  seaport  en  the  coast  of 
Zangncbur,  situated  on  an  island, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  consider- 
able trade.  P.  6000.— 4, 4  S.  39,  43  E. 
Monastir',  a  se.iportof  Tunis,  with 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,000. 
Monn/vlft.  See  Liberia. 
Moroc'co  or  Maroc'co,  the  ancient 
Maureta'nia,  an  empire  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Africa,  and  the  most  im]>oi*tant  of 
the  Barbary  States.  Mount  Atlas 
traverses  its  whole  length.  The  re- 
gion between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
hara, comprehending  Darah,  Tafilet, 
and  SegelmcBsa,  yields  the  finest 
dates.  The  government  is  a  rigid 
despotism,  the  will  of  the  emperor 
being  the  only  law,  and  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects  being  at  his 
sole  disposal.  Area,  260,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,750,000. 

Moroc^co,  the  capital  of  the  alwve 
empire,  situated  on  the  N.  of  Mount 
Atlas,  in  a  vast  plain  covered  with 
date  and  olive  trees.  Pop.  80,000.— 
81,  37  N.  7,  36  W. 

Mossame'des,  a  Portuguese  colony, 
170  miles  S.  of  Benguela,  with  a  fine 
town  and  harbour.    Pop.  4,400,000. 
Moanoak  (Moorzoolt^  Uie  capital 


of  Fezzan,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the 
trade  with  Central  Africa.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

Mozambique',  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Eastern  Africa,  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
that  coast.  Pop.  of  island,  6000.-16, 
2  S.  40,  48  E. 

Mozambiqt/e'  Channel,  a  strait,  or 
more  properly  an  arm,  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  Madagascar  and  the 
continent;  it  is  al)out  260  miles  broad. 
NATAL'',  a  British  colony,  founded 
in  1845,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  to  the 
north-east  of  Cape  Colony  and  Kaf- 
fraria,  between  27,  40  and  30,40  S. 
lat.,  and  29, 0  and  31, 10  E.  long.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild ; 
and  sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated.  Coal,  iron,  and  build- 
ing stone  al)ound.  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  the  capital,  is  60  miles  inland 
from  Port  Natal,  which  is  near  the 
coast-line.  Area,  18,000  square  mil ss. 
Pop.  156,166.  It  now  forms  part  of 
Cape  Colony. 

Ne'gro,  Cape,  a  promontory  of 
Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea. — 16,  40 
S.  12,  8  E. 

.ATga'^mi,  a  lake  in  the  basin  of  the 
Zambezi,  21, 0  S.  22, 30  E.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Livingstone  in  1840. 
See  Mampoor. 

Ni'ger  or  Quor'ra,  a  great  river, 
whose  course  was  long  a  mystery, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  about  250  miles  inland  fit>m 
Sierra  Leone.  Flowing  N.  E.,  it  is 
called  the  Joliba  as  far  as  Sego,  and 
even  Timbuctoo.  It  then  turns  to  the 
S.  E.  and  S.,  and,  after  a  course  esti- 
mated at  2300  miles,  falls,  by  numer- 
ous mouths,  into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Nilci,  a  large  city  of  Borgoo,  in 
Central  Africa. 

Nile,  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  streamsof  the  Old 
World,  was  an  object  of  wonder  and 
veneration  to  the  ancients,  as  it  has 
been  of  eager  curiosity  to  the  mo- 
dems. The  main  branch,  called  Bahr 
el  Abiad  or  the  White  Nile,  has  its 
origin  from  a  chain  of  lakes  situated 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  and  on 
a  table-land  elevated  .%33  feet  above 
the  sea-lcvel.  Uniting  at  Khartoum, 
in  Nubia,  with  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or 
Blue  River  from  Abyssinia,  it  forma 
one  large  stre&m.'wYvVeYv^o^^X^vravv'igQL 
Nubia  and  \3pv*t  "EiW^t,  n»\v^\^  W 
is  confined  between  liie  \&»\a:a\»!Ar 
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ranges.  Near  Cairo,  the  valley 
widens,  and  the  Nile,  separating  into 
two  great  arms,  enters  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Delta,  which  it  encloses, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  by^ 
the  western  month  at  Rosetta,  and 
by  the  eastern  at  Damietta.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  supposed  to  be 
about  4000  miles.  See  Egypt,  p.  279. 

Nu'l)ia.    See  Remarks,  p.  280. 

Nyanza.    See  Yictoria-Nyansa. 

Nyassa,  or  the  "  Lake  of  the  Stars," 
a  lake  of  Central  Africa,  about  260 
miles  long  and  26  miles  wide,  between 
10, 24  and  14, 25  S.  The  Shire,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi, 
issues  from  it. 

HjfBi,  a  fine  country  of  Central 
Africa,  east  of  the  Niger,  with  consid- 
erable trade  and  some  manufactures. 

OBEIiy,  the  capital  of  Kordofan, 
in  Central  Africa.    Pop.  80,000. 

OHphant  or  Ol^fant  River,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Capo  Colony, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Cran,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  with 
strong  fortifications.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards.  Pop.  24,846.-35, 
40  N.  0, 35  W. 

Or'ange  or  Oariep^  a  river  of  South 
A  fHca,  dividing  the  C  ape  Colony  firom 
the  Country  of  the  Hottentots;  it 
rises  in  the  Kashan  Mountains,  and, 
after  a  circuitous  course  of  about  1000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

PAL'M AS,  Cape,  a  promontory  of 
TV.  Africa,  forming  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Ivory  Coast. — 4,  22 
N.  7,  44  W. 

Port  Lou'^is,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast ;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  good  harbour.  Pop.  36,000.-20, 
9  S.  67,  28  E. 

Por^to  Fari'^na,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ITtica,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah. 

Prince's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  belongs  to 
Portugal.    Pop.  4000. 

QULLIM'ANE',  a  seaport  of  E. 
Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Zambezi.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Portuguese  government,  and  has 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  3000.— 17, 
53  S.  36,  40  E. 

Quiloa  (Keerwa),  a  seaport  of  Zan- 
guebar,  situated  on  an  island ;  it  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  subject  to  the  Imaum  of 

RABATT^,  a  fortified  seapoxt  of 
Morocco,  on  the  S.  ^de  of  Uie  Bu- 


Regreb,  immediately  oppoaita  Sal- 
lee.  It  has  considerable  mannfitie- 
tures  and  trade.  Pop.  27,000.-84, 
8  N.  64,  38  E. 

Rab^  a  large  town  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  Niger.  It  excels  in 
the  manufacture  of  mats.    P.  40,000. 

Red  Sea.  See  Descriptive  Table 
of  Asia,  p.  264. 

Reunion,  formerly  called  Bourbon, 
a  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  38  miles  long  and  28  broad.  It 
is  almost  altoge^er  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  a  mountain  in  the  S.  still 
emits  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes.  It  has 
belonged  to  the  French  since  1649. 
Pop.  210,000.  St  Denis,  the  capital, 
on  the  N.  coast,  with  the  district^ 
has  a  pop.  of  19,140.-20,  60  S.  66^ 
81  E. 

Ri'^o  Grande,  a  river  of  W.  Africa, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  400 
miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  near  Cape 
Roxo,  by  several  estuaries. 

Rosef  ta,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Here,  in  1799,  an  engraved 
slab  was  found,  since  called  the  Ro- 
setta Stone,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Pop. 
18,300.-31,24  N.  30,  26  E. 

Rox'o,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coast. — 
]£,  22  N.  16, 51  E. 

SACK'ATOO,  the  largest  city  of 
Central  Africa,  the  capitidof  Houssa, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger.  Here 
Clapperton,  the  traveller,  died  in 
1827.    Pop.  20,000.-13, 10  N.  6, 6  E. 

Saf  fi,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  with  a 
fine  harbour.  Pop.  12,000.-32, 17  N. 
9,0W. 

Saha^ra  or  the  Great  Desert.  See 
p.  282. 

Saldan'lia,  a  bay  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Sidlee^  a  decaying  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Morocco,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bu-Regreb.    Pop.  10,000. 

Sal'vador,  St,  or  Benza  Congo,  a 
city  of  W.  A^ca,  the  capital  of  Congo. 
Pop.  about  20,000. 

Se'go,  a  flourishing  city  of  Centra] 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  on 
the  Niger.    Pop.  30,000. 

Sen'egal,  a  large  river  of  TVestem 
Africa,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  its  progress  through  the 
\  country  of  the  Foulahs  it  is  swelled 
\\]{y  u(un.«to\u^  «\x«asEA^  vod,  after  a 
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coarse  of  about  1000  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Senegam'l)ia,  the  name  given  to 
the  oonntries  of  W.  Africa  watered 
by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio 
Grande,  having  the  Sahara  on  the 
N.,  and  Upper  Guinea  on  the  S. 
This  ^ctensive  reg^ion  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  states  or  kingdoms,  in- 
habited diiefly  by  the  Foulahs,  Man- 
dingoes,  and  Yaloffs. 

Senna^'ar,  a  city  of  Nubia,  on  the 
Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  River.  Pop. 
4000.— 13,  83  N.  83, 30  E. 

Seychelles,  a  group  of  80  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  Mah^ 
is  the  chief.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  and  form  a  dependency  of  the 
government  of  the  Mauritius.  P.  7600. 

Shar'y,  a  large  river  of  Central 
Africa,  falling  into  Lake  Chad,  after 
a  course  of  about  850  miles. 

Shen'^dy,  a  town  of  Nubia,  near  the 
Nile,  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
Central  Africa  with  Egypt  and  Arar 
bia.    Pop.  10,000. 

ShiKwa,  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
about  14"  S.  from  the  equator,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  Lake 
Nyassa.  It  is  about  90  miles  long 
and  40  broad. 

Sho'^a,  an  extensive  and  fertile 
province  in  the  S.  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Abyssinia.  Pop.  1,600,000.  Ankobar 
is  the  capital. 

Si'dra,  a  large  gulf  on  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  and  Barca ;  the  Syt'tis  Ma^jor 
of  the  ancients,  by  whom  the  navi- 
gation was  considered  very  danger^ 
ous  from  its  quicksands. 

Sier'ra  Leo'n6,  a  British  colony  in 
Western  Africa,  watered  by  the 
RokcUe  or  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  It 
was  founded  in  1787.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  to 
Europeans.  Pop.  41,806,  chiefly  lib- 
erated negroes. 

Siout^  or  Essiouf ,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  Fop.  20,000.— 
27, 10  N.  31, 14  E. 

Slave  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  extending  from  the  Rio 
Volta  to  the  Bay  of  Lagos. 

Soco^tra,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  120  miles  E.  from  Cape 
Guardafiii.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
produces  the  finest  aloes.  It  belongs 
to  Keshin,  one  of  the  lesser  states  of 
Arabia.    Pop.  6000. 

Sofala,  supposed  bjr  some  to  be  the 
t^Atr  of  Scripture,  a  country,  with  a 


town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa,  to  the  S.  of  tht> 
great  river  Zambezi. 

Soudan''  or  Nigri'tia,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  Central  Africa 
which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert,  to  the  E.  of  Sene- 
gambia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Abyssinia. 
It  comprehends  the  basin  of  Lake 
Chad  and  the  regions  watered  by 
the  Niger  and  its  tributaries.  Pop. 
38,800,000. 

Spar'tel,  Cape,  a  promontory  at 
W.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.—36,  47  N.  5,  68  W. 

Sua^in,  a  seaport  of  Nubia,  on  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  good 
harbour.    Pop.  8000. 

Su'^ez,  a  celebrated  isthmus  which 
connects  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  separates  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  about 
70  miles  broad. 

Su'ez,  a  maritime  town,  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  now  an  important  station  on  the 
overland  route  to  India.  Here  tiie 
Indian  steamers  land  and  embark 
their  passengers.  Pop.  2000.-29, 
69  N.  32,  34  £. 

Sye'n^.    See  Assouan. 

TA'BLE  Bay,  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
S.  Africa,  encircled  by  three  lofty 
mountains. 

Tafilet,  a  district  S.  of  Mount  At- 
las, tributary  to  Morocco.  It  is  a  vast 
level  plain,  of  which  dates  are  the 
chief  produce. 

Tan^^anyi^a  (called  also  Uniamesi 
and  Ujijii),  a  lake  in  Central  Africai 
about  250  miles  to  the  S.  of  the 
equator,  discovered  by  Captains  Bur- 
ton and  Speke  in  1858.  It  is  about 
330  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  40 
broad.  It  lies  between  3, 10  and  7, 
20  S.,  and  29, 30  and  30, 30  E. 

Tan'gier,  a  strong  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It 
belonged  to  Britain  from  1662  to  1684. 
Pop.  10,000.-36,  47  N.  5,  48  W. 

Tan'ta,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  a  shrine,  which  is  visited 
yearly  by  160,000  pilgrims.  Pop. 
19,600. 

Taroudant^  a  city  of  Morocco, 
famous  fbrits  manufacture  of  leather. 
Pop.  21,000.-30, 10  N.  8, 60  W. 

Tat'ta  and  Ak'^a,  two  towns  ou 
the  S.  frontier  of  Morocco,  from  whicli 
the  caravans  for  Timbuctoo  taki^ 
their  depaitxne. 

Tchad.    Sftft  C\i«A.  ^ 
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Pop.  16,000.— Bfi.  08  N.  a.  16  w. 

TlniDas,  St,  HI  Ulud  In  the  amf 
ar  Gulnei.  litiuUd  n»irly  on  Itju 

ftrtllllT.but  la  Tsrrunhulttay.    u 
btloDgm  to  Porlugif.    Poo.  13^0. 
TITrt,  ■  MiM  in  tha  N.  V.  portiOD 

linibnc'toa,      "         — "  "    "■"     ■ 
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Acred  on  b^s  rglum  homewi^i.  Fol'. 
Ibout  la/WQ.— ML*  N. i,  U  W. 

Tnm'cun  or  TIsid'ho,  i  town  ul 
AlgcrU,Di>uttaea;itili^a," 


ittaeikpitil 

^ilF^  Hiil  Bun*,  uie'moat'wl- 
"  -'  "-  Bulan  StatOi  conaLtl. 

i»  "  «?upf«l'wlt'li' 

capltil  of  the  ibovc 


mScg  Inluf 


Allici.  ItUkealUu 

nlfiu  "Three  Citloi,"  C 

thadMoI  three  iiKlen^ 

tsvDS.   P.UADO.-es.UN. 

Trirtu  d'Aconlia,  three  udij 
Ulwidi  in  the  B.  A  tluUo,  atoDtllD 
mllaB  tothe  W.  of  the  Cape  of  Goo 
Hope,  and  Dearlr  mldwar  bvtwec: 
AWe.  mdAmerfea.— 37.e8.I»,0W 

Tn'nta,  one  of  the  Birbur  Stitei 
aitntted  between  Al^eriA  uid  Td  i 
oti,  aod  remHTkibte  for  Ita  beaut 
and  fertility.    Stretching  Into  tli 


(tretchlDE  Into   the  Atliutic,  ai 
ofA(rli».—U,  U  S.  IT,  XV. 


iBlJago, 


Pgrtagil, 


ir  lake.  Alhert-Ny- 


X-K 


the  bonnduj  bet 


the  capital  of  a  dlitikl  of  Benin. 

Wa'wa',  a  tovn  of  Central  AMu, 
ouHect  to  Borgoo.    Pop.  K^OOCL— m 

Why'dai,  a  Kwort  on  the  Blaia 
Coast,  sutijeet  to  the  Xing  of  Daho- 
.Qey.    Pop.  16,000. 

YAOU'Bl,  •  popnlona  atala  ai 
Oenlral  Africa,  producing  rice  and 

Yaou'ri,  a  large  town,  the  eapltal 
of  the  abore  itate,  near  the  Mlger^ 
11, 10  N.  6, 12  E. 

rar'riha,  a  kingdom  of  Centnl 
Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger-  It  is  very 
iTDltfDl,  and  is  Inhihlled  by  a  mild 
and  induittioue  people.   P.2,H10,000. 


Id  Lake  IKIolo  (il,  30  S..  12a,  30  E.), 

miles  thtough  a  fruitful  and  popn- 
Aova  oi>wdj^,1hUaiiLto  tbe  JAeaam- 
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'About  800  miles  f^tn  the  sea,  Dr 
Livingstone  discovered  the  Falls  of 
Victoria,  where  the  river,  abont  1860 
yards  broad,  is  precipitated  over  a 
rock  310  feet  high.  It  then  runs  for 
about  30  miles  in  a  channel  not  more 
tlian  20  yards  wide.  Like  the  other 
great  African  rivers— the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Zaire— the  Zambezi 
periodically  overflows  its  banks. 

Zanguebar',  a  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  stretching  along  the  coast,  to 
the  north  of  Mozambique. 

Zanzibar',  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Z  ^nguebar, 


subject  to  the  Imaam  of  Muscat.  It 
is  fertile,  but  very  unhealthy.  Pop. 
300,000.  The  chief  town,  called 
Shanganny,  has  a  good  trade.  Pop. 
60,000.-6,  29  S.  39, 83  E. 

Zari'a,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Zeg-Zeg.  Pop.  40/)00. 
—11,  4  N.  8,  34  E. 

Zeg-Zeg,  a  flourishing  country  of 
Central  Africa,  S.  of  Kano,  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Fellatahs. 

Zeyla,  a  seaport  of  Adel,  on  an 
islet  near  the  Strai  ts  of  Babelmandeb^ 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
500.— 11, 16  N.  42,56  E. 


AMERICA 


Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  15,813,592  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  74^  millions. 

REMARKS. 

America  extends  from  abont  82°  N.  to  56°  S.  lat.,  and  from 
85°  to  168°  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  is  about  10,000 
miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  2000  miles. 

Till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  yast  continent 
was  unknown  to  Europeans.  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Grenoa,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  on  the  3d  of 
August  1492  in  search  of  a  western  passage  to  India,  and  on 
the  12th  of  October  arrived  at  St  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  In  a  second  voyage,  he  touched  at  several  large  isl- 
ands, supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  India,  and  which  were 
therefore  called  the  West  Indies.  In  his  third  voyage,  in  1498, 
he  reached  the  American  mainland,  which  had  b^n  discovered 
in  the  preceding  year  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  in  the  service 
of  England.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  native  of  Florence,  sailed  to 
the  newly  discovered  continent  as  pilot  to  Hojeda,  a  Spanish 
commander,  in  1499 ;  and  having  published  an  account  of  the 
country,  it  came  to  be  called  after  his  name,  America. 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  region  excited  the  most  eager  cu- 
riosity in  Europe.  In  magnitude  it  seemed  to  exceed  any  of 
the  great  continents  hitherto  known ;  while  the  unusual  aspects 
of  Nature  led  the  beholders  to  regard  it  as  a  New  World,  which 
had  risen  but  recently  under  the  Creatof  &  liiasi^.  '¥ot^<«»\&  q1 
unknawa  trees,  Burpasemg  in  extent  and  magnV&cjexi^^  ^  ^CgaI 
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had  been  seen  before;  vast  monntain-rangefl,  mith  a  single 
exception  the  loftiest  on  the  globe ;  rivers  which  rolled  to  the 
ocean  with  the  majesty  of  seas, — ^Uiese  were  the  sublime  feat- 
ures of  this  Western  World.  Its  animals  differed  no  less  from 
those  with  which  Europeans  were  familiar,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  human  beings.  Its  soil 
teemed  with  the  choicest  productions ;  and  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  offered  the  tempting  prospect  of  immediate  and  incal- 
culable wealth. 

The  unhappy  natives  soon  had  reason  to  deplore  the  arrival 
of  strangers  on  their  shores.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese — 
haying  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  grant  of  these  newly  found 
regions,  as  if  they  had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal — fitted  out 
one  expedition  aiter  another,  waged  a  relentless  and  almost 
exterminating  war  with  the  inhabitants,  and  spread  themselves 
rapidly  over  both  the  Nwthem  and  the  Southern  Continent. 
The  natives,  supposed  to  have  originally  migrated  from  Asia 
by  Behring's  Straits,  were  of  a  copper  colour,  tall,  and  well 
formed, — ^in  South  America,  generally  slender, — ^in  North  Ame- 
rica, more  vigorous  and  robust.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards,  Peru  and  Mexico  were  populous  and  comparatively 
civilized  kingdoms ;  and  native  tribes  occupied,  at  least  par- 
tially, both  continents  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  aborigines  are  now  gradually  disappearing,  or  forming 
mixed  races  with  the  whites. 

EXEBCISES. 

How  is  America  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of  its  population?  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonntude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth  ?  When  diof  America  become  known  to  Euro- 
peans ?  What  island  of  America  was  first  discovered  ?  By  whom, 
and  in  what  attempt?  What  islands  did  Columbus  discover  in  his 
second  voyage?  In  what  year  did  he  reach  the  American  conti- 
nent? By  whom  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  year  preceding?  From 
whom  did  America  receive  its  name?  What  effect  did  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  produce  in  Europe?  In  what  light  were  the 
new  yisitants  of  this  continent  led  to  regard  it?  What  were  the 
sublime  features  of  the  New  World  ?  Did  its  animals  and  natives 
differ  from  those  of  other  continents  ?  By  what  circumstances  was 
the  cupidity  of  its  discoverers  inflamed  ?  Had  the  natives  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  on  their  shores  ?  What 
European  nations  fitted  out  expeditions  to  America?  How  did 
they  treat  the  natives  ?  Whence  are  the  natives  of  America  sup- 
posed to  have  come?  What  was  their  personal  appearance?  ii 
what  state  were  Mexico  and  Peru  when  first  visitea  by  the  Span- 
iards? Were  there  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  continent? 
What  is  now  the  estimated  amount  of  the  ]bidian  population? 
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The  Isthmtis  of  Panama  or  Darien  divides  the  American 
continent  into  two  great  parts — North  America  and 
South  America. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  extends  from  about  8°  to  about  82°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  about  20°  to  168°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  5600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the  E.  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  is  about  3000 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  48  millions. 

Divisions.  Chief  Toims. 

British  America Ottawa,  Torooto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hali- 
fax, St  John. 

Danish  America  (Green-  , 

land) Julianshaab,  Uppemavik,  Christianshaah. 

United    States    (with\Washmgton,    New   York,  Philadelphia, 
Aliaska) j      Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Sitka. 

Mexico Mexico,  Vera  Cruz. 

Central  America New  Guatemala,  Cojntepeqne,  Comayagnaf 

Managua,  San  Jos^  Belize. 

West  India  Islands Havannah,  Cape  Ha^ien,  San  Domingo, 

Spanish  Town,  Kmgston. 

Its  Islands,  besides  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Bermudas ;  Vancouver's  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
the  Aleutian  Islands  ;  Parry  Islands,  Banks  Land,  Cock- 
burn  Island,  Southampton  Island. 

Peninsulas. — Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Yucatan,  California, 
Aliaska. 

Lakes.— Superior,  Michigan,  Iluron,  Erie,  Ontario; 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Athabasca,  Winni- 
peg, Mistassin ;  Champlain  ;  Great  Salt  Lake ;  Nicaragua. 

Rivers. — Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  St  Lawrence, 
Hudson,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  Columbia  or  Oregon,  Frazer  River,  Mackenzie 
River,  Coppermine  River,  Back  or  Great  Yi&V'KiNet* 

Gulfs  and  Ba  rs.— Baffin's  Bay,  6tx\£  oi  BooVKw  Cw^- 
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nation  Golf^  Hudson^s  Bay,  James*  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, Bay  of  Fundy ;  Chesapeake  Bay,  Florida  Channel, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
Gulf  of  California,  Queen  Charlotte^s  Sound,  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  Nootka  Sound. 

Straits. — Davis*  Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow^s 
Straits,  Melville  Sound,  Banks  Strait,  Prince  Regent^s 
Inlet,  Hudson^s  Straits ;  Straits  of  Belleisle ;  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca ;  Behring*s  Straits. 

Capes.— Farewell,  Chudleigh,  Charles,  Sable,  Cod,  Hat- 
teras,  Tancha  or  Sable  Point,  Catoche,  St  Lucas,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Icy  Cape. 

Mountains. — Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Mount  St  Elias,  Mount  Fairweather, 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of 
Mexico. 

BXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  North  America?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitade  does  it  extend  ?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  is 
the  estimated  amount  of  its  population?  What  are  its  divisions? 
Name  its  islands.  Name  its  lakes.  Name  its  rivers.  Mention  it» 
bays,  gulfs,  and  straits.  Name  its  capes  and  noountains.  Point  out 
on  the  maps  its  islands,  lakes,  etc. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  BaflSn's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W. 
by  Aliaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  United 
States ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Davis^  Straits.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  2,468,901  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  supposed  to  be  about  3,755,261. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Hudson's  Bav  Territories, 
and  Labrador York  Fort,  Nain. 

Dominion  of  Canada  (in-\ 
eluding  Ontario  and  Que-  f  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Quebec, 
bee,  New  Brunswick,  and  \     Montreal,  Hali&x,  Annapolis,  Pic- 
Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  C     tou,  Fredericton,  St  John,  Sydney* 
Breton  Island) ) 

Newfoundland St  John. 

Prince  Edward  Island Charlotte  Town. 

British  Columbia  and  Yan- 
couYer*a  Island .'S%^  \?^«a\siaai^fix>Vv!Xs»rtt- 
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Capes. — Gasp^,  Sable,  Ganso,  Breton,  Ray,  Race, 
Charles,  Chudleigh. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  Straits,  etc.  — Baffin's  Bay,  Davis' 
Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow's  Straits,  Piince  Regent's 
Inlet,  Melville  Sound,  Banks  Strait,  Prince  Albert's  Sound, 
Coronation  Gulf,  Dease  Strait,  Ross  Strait,  Hudson's 
Straits,  Hudson's  Bay,  James'  Bay ;  Straits  of  Belleisle, 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy ;  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  Winnipeg^ 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mistassin. 

RiYERS. — St  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Ottawa,  St  John,  Cop- 
permine, Mackenzie,  Back  or  Great  Fish  River,  Frazer  River, 

REMARKS. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  extend  from  42^  to 
about  72*  N.  lat,  and  from  62°  43'  to  141"  W.  long.  Their 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  is  about  3000  miles;  their  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2000  miles. 

The  great  river  St  Lawrence,  with  its  chain  of  immense 
fresh-water  lakes,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
British  America.  The  St  Lawrence  issues  from  Lf^e  Superior, 
and,  passing  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2200  miles.  It  is  90 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  by  ships  of  the  line 
for  400  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Canada  was  colonized  by  the  French  in  1608,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  until  ceded  to  Britain  in  1763.  It  was  long 
known  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Canada 
East  and  West ;  but  in  1867  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
entitled  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  former  embraces  the  portion 
formerly  designated  Upper  Canada,  and  the  latter  that  which  was 
known  as  Lower  Canada.  In  both  provinces  cold  and  heat  are 
felt  in  their  extremes,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer is  very  sudden.  Although  lying  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  France,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  in 
winter  36°  below  zero ;  while  in  summer  it  occasionally  rises 
as  high  as  102°.  The  year  is  divided  between  t\i^%fe  ^eaacsi^^ — 
springs  and  autumn  being  almost  unkno^wn.    T\kft  to%\.>Dfc\§sA 
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in  October ;  and  the  snow  disappears  about  the  end  of  April, 
when  vegetation  proceeds  with  great  activity.  The  climate, 
however,  is  far  from  unhealthy. 

The  soil  of  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  is  in  many  places  fertile, 
producing  good  grain  and  pasturage.  Ontario  (Upper  Canada) 
has  extensive  and  fruitful  plains,  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
portion  of  North  America,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  rich 
land,  stretching  far  to  the  north,  as  yet  covered  with  extensive 
forests.  The  most  populous  and  cultivated  districts  are  along 
the  banks  of  the  St  Ijawreuce  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Apples  and  pears  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal ;  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the 
melon,  appear  to  be  indigenous.  Oak,  pine,  maple,  birch,  elm, 
and  lime,  are  the  most  common  trees.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  excellent  fish.  The  moose-deer  and  the  beaver 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  wild  animals.  The  Canadian 
humming-bird  is  the  smallest  known.  The  rattlesnake  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  reptiles.  The  exports  are  chiefly  furs, 
oak,  pine,  and  elm  timber,  potash,  fish,  wheat,  and  flour. 
Like  Canada,  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  abound  in 
timber,  and  are  making  great  progress  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Newfoundland  is  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  cod- 
fishery  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  is  1,230,000,  the 
greater  number  being  still  of  French  descent,  generally  retain- 
ing the  French  language  and  manners.  Ontario  (Upper 
Canada)  has  been  colonized  chiefly  from  Britain,  but  partly 
from  the  United  States.  The  population  is  1,700,000.  In 
1867,  the  Canadas,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
were  formed  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  one  governor. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two 
houses,  viz.,  the  Senate,  appointed  equally  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  people,  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  elected 
entirely  by  the  people. 

There  is  complete  religious  toleration ;  the  prevailing  de- 
nominations in  Ontario  (Upper  Canada)  are  the  Church  of 
England  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists ; 
in  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  the  Koman-catholic  Church  pre- 
dominates. An  immigration,  at  an  average  rate  of  15,000 
yearly,  takes  place,  chiefly  from  Britain  and  Germany.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  The  internal  commewe  la  greatly  facilitated  by 
canals,  the  largest  of  whic\i,ibft'R\3i^xjL«iv^'^^3^^\^:^^^ 
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are  in  the  region  of  the  lakes.  A  great  trunk  line  of  railway 
from  Toronto  eastward  passes  the  chief  towns,  and  connecting 
lines  from  Montreal  communicate  with  the  United  States. 

The'  British  possessions  in  America  extend  over  all  of  the 
continent  lying  north  of  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  excepting 
the  north-western  comer,  now  known  as  Aliaska,  which  the 
United  States  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Of  this  im- 
mense region,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  capable 
of  being  settled.  The  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Labrador  are  dreary  in  the  extreme,  being  buried  under  snow 
for  half  the  year.  The  chief  native  tribes  are  the  Esquimaux, 
who  are  scattered  over  the  N.  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  theChippewya  and  Cree  Indians; 
the  Stone  Indians  or  Assiniboines ;  the  Copper  Indians ;  the 
Hare  Indians ;  the  Dog-rib,  the  Strong-bow,  and  the  Black- 
feet  Indians. 

The  enterprise  of  British  voyagers  has  explored  large  tracts 
and  islands  within  the  Arctic  zone, — North  "Devon,  North  Lin- 
coln, EUesmere  Island,  the  Parry  Islands,  Cockbum  Islands, 
Boothia,  King  William's  Land,  Prince  Albert's  Land,  Banks 
Land,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  northern  coast  of  America  has  also 
been  explored.  These  barren  and  dreary  regions  are  interest- 
ing only  to  science  and  curiosity.  For  an  account  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  see  the  Descriptive  Table. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  British  America  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  the  divi- 
sions and  chief  towns.  What  are  its  capes,  bays,  etc.,  lakes,  and 
rivers?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  its  aspect  V  Name  its  great  lakes.  By  what 
river  are  they  connected  ?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course  ?  How 
wide  is  it  at  its  mouth  ?  How  far  is  it  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada  colonized  ?  When  was  it 
ceded  to  the  British?  Name  its  provinces.  What  is  remark- 
able in  the  climate?  What  are  the  extreme  degrees  of  the 
thermometer  in  winter  and  summer  ?  Into  what  seasons  is  the 
year  divided?  At  what  period  does  winter  begin  and  disappear? 
Is  the  climate  healthy  ?  What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  ?  What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  prov- 
mce  of  Ontario  ?  What  are  the  most  populous  and  improved  dis- 
tricts? Name  the  principal  fruits.  What  are  the  most  common 
forest-trees  ?  With  what  do  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound?  Kea- 
tion  Bome  of  the  more  remarkable  an\m&\&.  '^\i«X  «x^  >^<^  ^^<&*l 
seaports? 
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What  is  the  populatioD  of  Quebec  provlncef  and  of  what  descent 
are  the  majority  of  the  people  ?  What  language  and  manners  do 
thej  generally  retain?  From  what  countries  has  Ontario  been 
colonized  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  When  was 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  constituted  ?  What  is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment ?  What  is  the  state  of  religion  in  Canada  ?  What  is  the 
yearly  rate  of  immigration?  With  what  countries  does  Canada 
titule  ?  What  are  the  chief  canals  and  railroads  ?  Beyond  what 
parallel  of  latitude  do  the  British  North  American  possessions  ex- 
tend ?  Is  the  country  suitable  for  settlements  ?  What  aspect  do 
the  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  present  ?  What  are  the  chief 
native  tribes  ?  What  is  their  present  condition  ?  What  has  the 
enterprise  of  British  voyagers  discovered  within  the  Arctic  circle? 


DANISH  AMERICA  or  GREENLAND 

Is  bounded  E.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Davia'  Straits, 
Baffin's  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  and  Kennedy  Channel;  S.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Its  northern  boundary  has  not  been  explored, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  380,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
9400. 

BEMASKB. 

Greenland  stretches  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  69*  49^,  north- 
wards towards  the  Pole ;  the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  be' 
81'  20'.    It  extends  from  20**  to  76'  W.  longitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  America, 
but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  an  island  or  cluster  of  islands. 
It  has  been  described  as  "  a  mass  of  rocks,  intermingled  with 
immense  blocks  of  ice."  Yet  there  is  some  land  that  admits  of 
cultivation.  During  the  short  summer,  the  air  is  pure  on  the 
mainland,  but  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.  The  long  night 
of  winter  is  relieved  by  the  shifting  splendours  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  The  thermometer,  which  in  July  reaches  84°,  often 
sinks  in  January  to  40°  below  zero.  The  animal  productions 
of  the  country  constitute  the  subsistence  and  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  the  land-animals  the  principal  are  hares, 
valuable  for  their  flesh  and  fur,  rein-deer,  foxes,  and  large  dogs 
employed  in  drawing  sledges,  and  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  howling  instead  of  barking.  The  seas  swarm  with 
turbot,  herrings,  and  whales.  But  the  marine  animal  most 
prized  by  the  natives  is  the  seal.  Its  flesh  is  their  prindpal 
food ;  its  skin  supplies  them  with  dress,  and  with  a  eoreiing 
for  ibidli  canoes ;  its  tendons  &tq  maiQL<&  m\A  ^^xQa&.\  «a\d.  «a 
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essential  an  article  of  subsistence  does  the  Greenlander  account 
it^  that  he  cannot  comprehend  how  man  could  live  without  it. 
Large  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

Providence,  which  adapts  the  endless  diversity  of  produc- 
tions to  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil — supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  one  region  by  the  abundance  of  another — furnishes 
the  sterile  shores  of  Greenland  and  other  Arctic  regions  with  * 
timber,  which  is  borne  hither  by  the  tides  and  currents  of  the 
ocean  from  the  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  in  such  quantities, 
that  a  year's  fuel  may  sometimes  be  collected  during  the  short 
season  of  summer,  and  in  such  preservation  as  to  afford  excel- 
lent materials  for  building  houses  and  canoes. 

The  Greenlanders  are  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux  :  they  are 
of  short  stature,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat 
faces.  The  country  is  subject  to  Denmark,  which  maintains 
a  few  small  settlements  on  the  W.  coast ;  and  the  laudable 
exertions  of  the  Danish  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity  have  been  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  The  chief  villages  are  Julianshaab,  Christianshaab, 
Uppemavik,  Frederickshaab,  and  Good  Hope.  The  European 
population  does  not  exceed  250. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  Greenland,  and  where  is  it  situated  ?  What  description 
has  been  given  of  it  ?  What  are  its  area  and  population  ?  How 
does  the  weather  of  the  short  summer  differ  on  tne  mainland  and  in 
the  islands  ?  How  is  the  long  night  of  winter  relieved  ?  In  what 
does  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consist  ?  What  are  the  principal 
land  animals?  What  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  seas?  What 
marine  animal  is  most  prized  by  the  natives  ?  To  what  useful  pur- 
poses do  they  convert  it  ?  How  are  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
other  Arctic  regions  supplied  with  timber  ?  In  what  quantities  and 
in  what  state  of  preservation  does  it  arrive  ?  Of  what  people  are 
the  Greenlanders  a  branch  ?  What  is  their  personal  appearance  ? 
To  what  European  power  is  Greenland  subject  ?  What  are  the 
chief  villages  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  European  population  ? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Are  bounded  N.  by  British  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    Their  area  (excla&iye  oi  t\v^  t^<:;€q^X^  ^Rt 
quired  territory  of  AKaska)  ia  3,S0&,^^\   w^jiax^  \sSkR», 
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Their  population  is  31,676,217,  of  whom  4,002,996  are 
negroes. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  North-Eastem  or  New  England  States : 

Maine Augusta,  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath. 

New  Hampshire Concord,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover. 

Vermont Montpelier,  Burlington,  Middlehurj. 

)         Massachusetts Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Cambridge. 

Rhode  Island Providence,  Newport. 

Connecticut Hartford,     Newhaven,     Norwich,     New 

London. 
IL  Middle  States  : 

New  York. Albany,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buffiilo. 

Pennsvlvania Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Httsburg. 

New  Jersey -....Trenton^JNewark,  Jersey  City. 

-j-Delaware Dover,  Wilmington. 

jMaryland Annapolis,  Baltimore. 

-fDistrict  of  Columbia.  Washinqton,  Georgetown. 

III.  Southern  States : 
(1.^  AUantic  States : 

*+Virginia Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg. 

♦•North  Carolina R^eigh,  Wilmington,  Newbem. 

*•  'South  Carolina Columbia,  Charleston. 

♦jGeorgia Milledgeville,  Savannah,  Augusta. 

(2.)  Qtdf  States: 

*+ Alabama Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Mobile. 

♦•'Florida Tallahassee,  St  Augustine,  Pensacola. 

♦"Mississippi Jackson,  Natchez,  Columbus. 

♦"Louisiana..; Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans. 

♦jTexas Austin,  Houston,  Galveston. 

IV.  The  Pacific  States  : 

California Sacramento,    Eenicia,     San     Jos^     San 

Francisco. 

Nevada Carson  City,  Virginia. 

Oregon Salem,  Portland. 

V.  North- Western  States  : 

Nebraska Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Iowa Des  Maines,  Dubuque,  Davenport. 

Minnesota St  Paul,  St  Anthony. 

Wisconsin Madison,  Milwaukie,  Racine. 

Michigan Lansing,  Detroit. 

Illinois Springfield,  Chicago,  Peoria. 

Indiana Indianapolis,  New  Albany,  Madison. 

Ohio Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland. 

VI.  Mid- Western  States  : 

•[■West  Virginia Wheeling,  Parkersburg. 

•j-Kentucky Frankfort,  Louisville,  Covington. 

*  In  1860-61,  the  states  marked  thus  *  declared  themselves  no  longer 
members  of  the  United  States,  and  resolved  to  form  a  new  Union  under 
the  n&me  of  "  The  Confederated  States  ot  km«t\fiAbr 
f  TbiB  mark  indicates  wliat  wero  ioTmw\7  ^dl^  ft\CT%\vQ\^Va.^  t^»^K.%. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

yi.  Mid- Western  States,  continued: 

*f  Tennessee Nashville^  Memphis,  Knoxyille. 

fMissonri Jefiferson  City,  8t  Louis. 

Kansas Topeka,  Leavenworth. 

*j-Arkansas..» Little  Rock. 

VII.  Territories  not  yet  erected  into  States : 

Aliaska Sitka  or  New  Archangel. 

Washington Olympia. 

Idaho Idaho  City. 

Montana Virginia,  Helena. 

Dacotah Yankton. 

Wyoming 

Utah Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Colorado Golden  City,  Denner. 

Arizona Prescott. 

New  Mexico Santa  F4, 

Islands. — Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  Staten,  Nan- 
tucket. 

Bays. — ^Penobscot,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Chesa- 
peake, Long  Island  Sound,  Florida  Channel;  Monterey, 
San  Francisco,  Humboldt,  Columbia,  Shoalwater,  Gray's 
Harbour,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood's  Canal. 

Capes. — ^Ann,  Cod,  May,  Charles,  Henry,  Hatteras, 
Loukout,  Fear,  Point  Tancha  or  Cape  Sable ;  Mendocino, 
Blanco. 

Mountains. — Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  Range. 

Lakes. — Michigan,  Champlain,  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Lakes  of  Canada,  Ponchartrain,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

RiVEES. — Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Red  River,  Ohio,  Wabash,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
St  Peters;  St  Croix,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware, 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Savannah ;  Rio  Grande  del  Norte ; 
Rio  Colorado,  Sacramento,  Columbia  or  Oregon. 

BEMABRS. 

The  United  States  (excluding  Aliaska)  extend  from  25°  to 
49°  N.  lat,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  long.  Their  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  2700  miles;  their  breadth^  CcQmxkKsttiL  \.^ 
/soatb,  1650  miles. 
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This  yast  region  is  traversed  by  two  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains, in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  viz.,  the  AUeghames  on 
the  £.  and  the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  W.  These  divide  the 
coontry  into  the  eastern,  western,  and  middle  regions;  the 
latter  comprising  the  great  and  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
The  range  of  the  Alleghanies  is  abont  800  miles  in  length, 
and  stretches,  in  several  ridges,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  from  50  to  200  mUes.  Mount 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  highest  peak,  is  6652 
feet  above  the  sea,  bat  the  elevation  of  the  range  south  of 
the  Hudson  rarely  exceeds  3000  feet  The  Rocky  Mountains 
bound  on  the  W.  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
and  are  on  a  grand  and  massive  scale.  Mount  St  Helen's  rises 
to  15,750  feet.  The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  run 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.  coast 

Of  the  magnificent  rivers  which  flow  through  the  United 
States,  the  largest  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 
Although  the  latter  has  been  classed  as  a  tributary  of  the 
former,  it  has  the  longer  course  of  the  two  before  their  junction. 
The  distance  between  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  8000  miles ;  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1265  miles. 
The  Missouri  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  receives  numerous  rivers 
in  its  course,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  The  Missis- 
sippi has  its  source  in  Lake  Itasca,  in  lat  47°  10'  N.  About 
1 60  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  it  receives  the 
Ohio,  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  lower  down  it  receives  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
River.  The  Mississippi  flows  through  a  vast  plain,  which  is 
80  gradual  in  its  descent,  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  about  2000  miles  &om  its  mouth ;  while 
most  of  its  great  tributaries  are  navigable  nearly  to  their 
source.  Crowds  of  steam-vessels  now  constantly  ply  on  these 
western  streams. 

The  United  States  are  distinguished  for  the  facilities  of  com- 
mui^cation  afforded  by  canals,  railroads,  and  telegraphs.  In 
1869,  there  were  54,235  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  the  most 
important  line  being  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  opens 
up  direct  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  inconstancy;    passing 

suddenly  from  extreme  cold  to  scorching  heat     To  the  west 

of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  weather  is  more  equable  and 

tempersite.    The  general  aai^t  oi  ^^a  covmJcc'^  \a^^  ^*.  «>^vi^ 
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forest,  becoming  denser  as  the  trayeller  passes  westward.  On 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moontams  it  expands  into  immense 
level  meadows  or  savannas,  called  prairies.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile.  Among  the  trees  are  the  larch  and  pine, 
several  species  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  maple,  the  white  cedar, 
the  occidental  plane,  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  magnolia.  The 
last  of  these,  for  its  gigantic  size,  its  splendid  flowers  and  fruit, 
is  unsurpassed  even  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  the  common  species  of 
grain  are  produced.  Wheat  and  maize  are  raised  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  The  potato  is  here  in  its  native  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  southern  states.  Apples  and  pears,  of  the 
finest  flavour,  abound  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions; 
and  there  are  large  orchards  of  peaches,  from  which  brandy  is 
distilled. 

llie  bison  or  buffalo,  the  moose-deer,  the  elk,  and  the  cari- 
bou or  rein-deer,  are  found  in  the  plains  and  forests.  The 
more  ferocious  animals  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  spotted  tiger, 
and  the  couguar  or  American  panther.  The  feathered  creation 
are  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  plumage;  but 
in  general  their  notes  have  little  beauty  or  variety,  though 
the  power  of  imitation  in  the  mocking-bird  is  very  surprising. 
The  humming-bird  is  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  tribes.  Serpents  are  numerous  and  formidable,  and 
various  species  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  The  rattlesnake, 
armed  with  a  deadly  poison,  is  peculiarly  terrible.  The  coasts 
abound  with  fish,  generally  of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe ; 
there  are  also  numerous  amphibia,  the  most  important  being 
the  otter,  inhabiting  the  western  coast ;  its  skin  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  United  States  have  abimdance  of  the  more  useful  metals. 
The  gold-mines  of  North  Carolina  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance until  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  discovery,  in  1847,  of 
the  gold-fields  of  California,  which  rank  next  in  richness  to 
those  of  Australia.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places  and  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  immense  beds  of  iron-ore.  California, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  have  rich  lead-mines.  Copper  is  found 
in  California  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  mercury 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Tin-ore,  rare  in  America,  has  been 
recently  found  at  Winslow,  Maine.  Salt-springs  are  numerous 
in  Utah  and  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mia8\&&v^igv«  '^^\x^<^>OiSQL> 
orwck-cU,  IB  plentiful  in  Pennsylvanm. 
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The  gOYomment  of  the  United  States  is  repahlioan.  The 
administration  of  affairs  is  confided  to  a  President,  a  Yice- 
President,  and  a  Congress*,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Honse 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  firom 
each  state,  chosen  hj  its  legislature,  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one-tkird  of  them  being  elected  every  two  years.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  from 
the  several  states,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years ;  the  number  of  representatives  being  241,  besides  one 
delegate  from  each  territory.  The  President,  chosen  by  dele- 
gates from  each  state,  holds  his  office  four  years. 

Each  state  regulates  its  own  internal  affairs,  and  makes  or 
alters  laws  relating  to  property  and  private  rights,  police, 
judges  and  civil  officers,  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  all  other 
matters  not  vested  in  the  federal  government. 

There  is  no  religious  establishment  supported  by  the  state ; 
but  Christianity  in  some  form  is  generally  professed.  The 
most  numerous  denominations  are  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Roman-catholic.  The 
Americans  partake  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities 
which  spring  from  democracy.  They  are  restiess,  aggressive, 
tOrbulent,  enterprising,  acute,  high-spirited,  and  brave.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  education,  particularly  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  The  literary  institutions  are  numerous,  and  the 
republic  can  boast  of  not  a  few  distinguished  names  in  science 
and  letters. 

Great  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Britain  till  the  year 
1775,  when  the  colonists  rebelled  against  the  attempts  of  the 
British  government  to  tax  them  against  their  will,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  British  yoke.  Their  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  in  1783.  In  1861  the  slave-holding 
states  attempted  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  to  constitute 
a  southern  confederacy ;  but  after  a  disastrous  warfare  of  four 
years,  they  were  forced  to  succumb,  and  slavery  has  now  been 
abolished  throughout  the  Union. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  United  States  bounded?    What  is  their  extent  in 

square  miles?    What  is  the  amount  of  their  population?    What 

are  the  North-Eastern  States  ?    Name  their  duef  towns.     What 

are  the  Middle  States  ?    Name  their  chief  towns.    What  are  the 

Southern  States?    Name  their  chief  towns.    What  are  the  North- 

Westem  St&tM?    Itame  theVt  cihie^  to^mzks.    What  are  the  Mid- 

Wiestem  States?  NametheVtc\i\eitoNn)&.  N7\AXvc%^<&\«tTw\KsnH^ 

not  yet  erected  into  states?    IJamft  ^«a  €b^fiS.  Xwna.  '^«Eaa'QQA 

UiMndBf  baysy  capes,  ittotintuns,lBX^,a.\i^TVf^x%. 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  territory 
extend?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  By  what  chains  of 
meontains,  and  in  what  directions,  is  it  traversed?  Into  what 
regions  do  those  mountains  divide  the  coun^  ?  At  what  distance 
are  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Atlantic?  What  is  the  height  of 
Mount  Washington  ?  Describe  the  Rocky  Mountains.  What  is 
the  height  of  Mount  St  Helen's  ? 

What  are  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  United  States  ?  What 
is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Missouri  ?  What  rivers  does  the  Mississippi  receive  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri  ?  How  far  can  vessels  ascend  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries? 

For  what  facilities  of  internal  communication  are  the  United 
States  distinguished  ?  What  number  of  miles  of  railways  is  in 
operation?    Name  the  most  important  line. 

For  what  is  the  climate  of  the  United  States  remarkable  ?  What 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  ?  What  is  the  general  quality 
of  the  soil  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees.  Which  of  these  is 
the  most  remarkable  ?  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  ? 
Mention  some  of  the  fruits.  What  wild  animals  are  tiiere  ?  By 
what  quality  are  the  feathered  creation  distinguished  ?  Which  of 
these  is  the  most  beautiful  ?  What  power  does  the  mocking-bird 
possess  ?  What  dangerous  reptiles  swarm  in  the  forests  ?  Do  the 
coasts  abound  with  fish  ?  What  valuable  animal  is  to  be  found  on 
the  western  coast  ?  Does  the  country  possess  much  mineral  wealth  ? 
What  is  the  area  of  its  coal-fields?  Where  is  gold  found  in  most 
abundance?    Is  iron-ore  plentiful? 

What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  ?  To  whom 
is  the  administration  of  affairs  confided?  Of  how  many  members 
is  the  Senate  composed  ?  How  many  members  has  the  House  of 
Representatives?  How  and  for  what  period  is  the  President  elected? 
How  are  the  internal  affiiirs  of  each  state  regulated  ?  What  power 
have  these  local  administrations  ?  Is  there  any  established  religion  ? 
What  are  the  most  numerous  denominations  ?  Describe  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Americans.  Is  much  attention  paid  to  education 
and  literature  ?  Till  what  period  did  great  part  of  the  counter  be- 
long to  Britain  ?  By  what  were  the  colonists  roused  to  rebellion  ? 
When  was  their  independence  acknowledged  ?  When  did  tiie  late 
civil  war  commence  ?    What  were  its  results  ? 


MEXICO 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States ;  TV.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Central  America ;  E. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  area 
is  712,850  square  miles.     The  population  is  8,259,080. 

Previous  to  1865,  Mexico  was  divided  into  twenty-five 
states  and  one  federal  district ;  but  that  division  has  been 
superseded  by  one  into  fifty  departments,  the  names  of 
which  genendly  correspond  with  their  pTmc;v^«\\.QrwQS»% 

GiP^flr.— iSt  Lucas,  Corrientes;  CatocYie. 
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Gulfs  and  Bay.— Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  Califorma, 
Bay  of  Campeachy. 

Mountains. — Popocatepetl  or  the  Smoking  Mountain, 
Peak  of  Orizaba,  Jorullo. 

Rivers. — ^Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
Culiacan. 

Lakes.— Chapala,  Pascuaro,  Tezcuco. 

REMARKS. 

Mexico  extends  from  15°  45'  to  32**  45  N.  lat,  and  from  87** 
to  117°  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  1800  miles; 
its  breadth  varies  from  130  to  1300  miles. 

Mexico  is  for  the  most  part  a  plateau  or  table-land,  yarying 
in  height  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this,  as 
from  a  base,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl 
tower  to  the  height  of  17,347  and  17,720  feet.  The  climate  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  is  mild  and  genial;  in  the  maritime 
districts  and  the  low  plains  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Indeed, 
the  temperature  of  all  the  three  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and 
frigid,  is  here  experienced  according  to  the  varying  elevation ; 
and  the  traveller,  in  ascending  from  the  parched  shores  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  the  capital,  situated  7471  feet  above  the 
ocean,  passes  through  several  distinct  zones  of  vegetation. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  chief  objects  of  culture 
are  maize,  most  European  grains  and  fruits,  cocoa,  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  the  potato,  the  cacao,  and  the  magney. 
Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  both  tame  and  wild,  are 
fed  in  the  northern  prairies ;  the  stag,  the  jaguar,  the  couguar, 
and  the  tapir,  are  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals. 
The  cochineal  insect  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export. 

Until  lately  no  region  in  the  world  was  considered  richer  in 
minerals  than  this  portion  of  the  American  continent.  Previous 
to  the  revolution  of  1821,  its  mines  produced  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,000  annually.  Their  produce  was  much 
diminished  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  although  several 
millions  of  British  capital  have  since  been  invested  in  them, 
they  have  never  recovered  their  former  productiveness.  There 
are  mines  of  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 

This  fine  country  was  wrested  from   the  natives  by  the 

Bp&niaids  under  Cortez,  in  1521.    From  that  time  it  continued 

liB  the  possession  of  Bpain  till  \i<si  m'&^Qrtc^TDssx^'Di  ics»&s»d  the 
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colonists  to  rebellion,  and,  in  1821,  Mexico  became  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic.  In  1864,  Maximilian,  son  of  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico ;  but  the  re- 
publican party  having  continued  an  armed  struggle,  the  Emperor 
fell  into  their  power,  and  was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  military 
tribunal  in  June  1867.  The  Roman- catholic  religion  is  estab- 
lished, the  public  exercise  of  every  other  being  prohibited. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Mexico  bounded?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 
What  is  its  population  ?.  How  many  departments  does  it  contain  ? 
Name  its  capes,  mountains,  bay,  gulfs,  rivers,  and  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  does  it  for  the  most  part  con- 
sist of?  What  is  the  elevation  of  its  table-land  ?  To  what  height 
do  some  of  the  mountains  rise?  What  effect  has  the  varying 
elevation  upon  the  climate?  To  what  changes  of  temperature  is 
the  traveller  sometimes  exposed  ?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of 
cultivation?  What  species  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  northern 
prairies  ?    What  are  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals  ? 

Does  the  country  abound  in  minerals  ?  What  was  the  annual 
produce  of  its  gold  and  silver  mines  ?  Has  it  diminished  ?  What 
other  metals  does  the  country  possess  ?  Bv  whom  and  at  what 
time  was  it  wrested  from  the  natives  ?  When  did  it  become  an 
independent  republic  ?    What  is  the  established  religion  ? 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  region  bounded  N.  by 
Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  W.  by  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  E.  by  New  Gra- 
nada and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  .occupied  by  five  inde- 
pendent states  and  one  British  colony.  Their  aggregate 
area  is  about  200,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is 
about  2,146,000. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Guatemala. New  Guatemala,  Ooban. 

San  Salvador San  {Salvador;  Cojutepeqae. 

Honduras  f Comayagua. 

Nicaragua. Managua,  Leon,  Granada,  Nicaragua. 

Costa  Rica San  Jos4. 

British  Honduras Belize. 

Gulfs, — Honduras,  Mosquito,  Dulce,  Nicoya,  Fonseca. 
Capes. — ^Honduras,  Camaran,  Gracias  ^  Dios,  Blanco. 
Lakes. — ^Nicaragua,  Leon  or  Managua. 
Rivers. — Honda,  Belize,  Motagua,  S^oyia,  EscondldQa 
or  Blewfields^  San  Juan. 
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BEMABKB. 

The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Central  America  extends 
ftom  8"  to  18**  80'  N.  laL,  and  from  8r  SOT  to  93**  20'  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  1000  miles; 
its  breadth  varies  from  70  to  350  miles. 

Central  America  has  considerable  diversity  of  surface.  The 
centre  is  a  table-land  eleyated  on  an  average  about  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate; 
while  the  low  plains  near  the  Pacific,  ahnost  covered  with 
forests,  are  so  hot  that  most  of  the  European  settlements  have 
been  placed  on  the  heights.  Few  countries  are  more  subject 
to  earthquakes  or  contain  more  active  volcanoes.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich,  yielding  abundantly  all  the  productions  both 
of  tropical  and  of  temperate  climates ;  the  staples  of  the  country 
are  indigo,  cochineal,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  Peruvian  balsam.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
sine,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  several  places. 

A  water-communic{(tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  has  long  been  projected  through  the  Lake  of  Nicaragui^ 
which  is  140  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad ;  a  railway  crosses 
the  isthmus  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama  city. 

The  Central  American  Republics  were  formerly  a  province 
of  Mexico,  but  became  independent  in  1823.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederation  called  ^'  The  United  States  of 
Central  America ;"  but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  1839,  and 
each  state  is  now  independent.  The  Boman-catholio  religion 
prevails  in  them  alL 

British  Honduras  has  belonged  to  England  since  1670.  It 
has  an  area  of  63,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  25,500. 
Its  chief  exports  are  mahogany  and  logwood. 

EXEBCIBES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  country  called  Central  America? 
What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Name 
the  states  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  their  chief  towns.  Name  its 
rivers,  capes,  gulfs,  and  lakes.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
Describe  its  general  features.  Where  are  the  European  settle- 
ments placed?  To  what  is  the  country  subject?  What  are  its 
staple  productions  ?  Through  what  lake  has  a  water-communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  been  long  projected  ?  Of 
what  country  were  the  Central  American  Republics  formerly  a  pro- 
vince? How  long  has  British  Honduras  belonged  to  England? 
What  are  its  area  and  population  ?    What  are  its  chief  6xp<nt8  ? 
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THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS 

Are  ntnated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  extend  in 
a  carved  line  from  the  Golf  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  They  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.  Their 
area  is  about  95,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is 
about  3,870,000. 

This  great  archipelago  maybe  divided  into  three  clusters 
or  groups: 

1.  The  Bahamas. 

Islands.  Belonging  to  Chief  Tovnt. 

Great  Bahama ......Bn'fam. 

New  Providence do, Nassau. 

8t  Salvador Jio* 

2.  Tub  Gbeatee  Abtilles. 

Cnha. ^B^ Havannah 

Jamaica Mriiain Spanish    Town, 

Kingston. 

Hayti  or  St  Domingo.... Jfu2spe}u26n<..........Cape  Havtien,  Port- 

Kepnblicain,     8t 
Domingo. 

Porto  Bico Spavii San  Joan. 

8.  TheLesskbAstuj.es. 
Luward  lAamdt* 

'  Denmark Christianstad* 

United  States St  Thomas. 

Virgfai       do. 

^  Isles.  1  Bntam Tortols. 

do, 
t    do, 

Angnilla .". Britain Angnilla. 

StChristopher do Basseterre. 

Barbada do, 

Antigua. do St  John. 

Montserrat. -do Plymouth. 

Nevis. 'do Cbarlestown. 

Dominica. do Roseau. 

St  Martin France  cCiroZ2andL..Philipsbarg. 

Saba Holland. 

St  Enstatios do St  Eastatius. 

St  Bartholomew Sweden ..«.— ••••Gustavia. 

Goadeloape. France, ••M.MM.Basseterre. 

Desirade • ,;,do* 

Mariegalante ,do. 

BaintoB. do. 


Santa  Cms....' 
St  lliomas.... 

St  John 

Tortola. 

Virgin  Gorda. 
An^da 
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Windward  IiHandt, 
Islands.  Belongfng  to  Chfef  Towns. 

St  Lncia Britain Castries. 

St  Vincent do. Kingstcm. 

Grenada « do St  wBorge. 

Barbadoes ^ Bridgetown. 

Tobago do Scarb<Mroiigh. 

Trinidad ^ Port  of  Spain. 

Martinique Frcavce Fort  Ro^al. 

Margarita Ventrndcu Assumption. 

Buen  Ajre Holland. 

Cora^oa. do WilUamstadt. 

Bermudas Britain St  George. 

Mountains. — Blae  Momitains,  Jamaica ;  Montanos  del 
Cobre,  or  Copper  Mountains,  Cuba;  Volcano  of  Morne 
Gkirou,  St  Vincent ;  Volcano  of  Souffri^e,  Guadeloupe. 

BEMARKS. 

The  West  India  Islands  lie  between  10*  and  27*  N.  lat,  and 
between  69°  and  85°  W.  long.  They  received  the  name  of 
West  Indies  from  the  belief  at  first  entertained  that  they  were 
the  western  shores  of  India.  In  honour  of  their  discoverer 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  hilly,  many  of  the  moun- 
tains exhibiting  proofs  of  volcanic  origin,  and  all  the  islands 
being  subject  to  earthquakes.  Here,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  year  is  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 
Spring  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in ;  these  continue  to  fall 
every  day  at  noon  for  about  a  fortnight,  creating  a  bright  ver- 
dure and  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  weather  then 
becomes  dry,  clear,  and  settled.  The  sun  glows  with  a  heat 
that  is  almost  insupportable,  till,  the  sea-breeze  springing  up 
about  two  hours  before  noon,  all  nature  revives,  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  becomes  pleasant.  At  this  season  the 
nights  are  extremely  beautiful;  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  the 
smallest  print  may  be  read  by  her  light ;  and  the  planet  Venus 
shines  with  such  lustre  that  a  shade  is  cast  from  trees,  build- 
ings, and  other  objects  that  intercept  her  rays.  This  state  of 
the  weather  ceases  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  steady 
diurnal  wind  from  the  sea  is  succeeded  by  faint  breezes  and 
alternate  calms,  the  preludes  to  the  second  or  autumnal  rainy 
season.  In  October,  the  rains  become  general,  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  Between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October,  the  islands  are  occasionally  visited  by  temble  hnrri- 
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canes.  In  November  or  December,  the  weather  becomes  serene 
and  pleasant,  and  continues  cool  and  refreshing  till  the  end  of 
ApriL  In  general,  the  low  parts  of  the  islands  may  be  described 
as  hot  and  unhealthy ;  whUe  the  climate  of  the  mountainous 
regions  is  equable  and  salubrious. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  almost  every  tropical  production. 
There  is  abundance  of  delicious  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  shaddocks,  cocoa-nuts,  citrons,  pomegranates,  pine-apples, 
and  melons.  Many  valuable  trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  such 
as  cedar,  lignumvitae,  mahogany,  and  others,  which  take  the 
finest  polish,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  cabinet-work. 
The  great  staples,  however,  are  the  sugar-cane  and  coflfee- 
plant, — the  former  yielding  the  threefold  produce  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  pimento,  and 
various  spices  and  medicinal  drugs  are  cultivated.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  six  millions  sterling. 

The  indigenous  animals  are  in  general  small,  the  principal 
being  the  agouti  (a  creature  resembling  the  rat),  the  armadillo, 
opossum,  raccoon,  and  monkeys.  One  animal  peculiar  to  these 
islands  is  the  land-crab,  which  is  esteemed  excellent  food. 
The  feathered  creation  are  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  plu- 
mage and  elegance  of  form ;  among  them  are  the  parrot  in  all 
its  varieties,  the  flamingo,  and  the  humming-bird.  In  the 
woods  and  marshes  wild  fowl  abound  in  great  variety,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  Lizards  and  diflerent  kinds  of  serpents  are  not 
unfrequent;  but  few  of  them  are  noxious. 

A  momentous  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  British 
West  Indies  was  efiected  in  1834,  when  slavery  ceased 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  the  sum  of  20  millions 
sterling  was  given  as  compensation  to  the  planters.  The  area 
of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  about  26,207  square  miles ; 
their  population  is  about  979,214,  of  whom  about  75,000  are 
whites.  In  1848,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  having  an  area  of  about  1700  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  256,000 ;  as  well  as  in  the  Danish  pos- 
sessions, having  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  42,000.  In  1869,  it  was  also  abolished  in 
the  Spanish  islands,  which  have  an  area  of  about  47,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  1,800,000. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  West  India  Islands  situated  ?  What  is  their  area 
in  square  miles?    What  is  their  population?    How  many  principal 
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groups  are  there  ?  Name  the  first  group  and  the  islands  of  irhich 
ft  consists.  What  is  the  chief  town  of  New  Proyidence?  Name 
the  second  group  and  its  islands.  What  are  the  principal  towns  io 
the  Greater  Antilles?  Name  the  third  group  with  its  islands. 
Distinguish  the  Windward  from  the  Leeward  Islands  ?  Name  the 
mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  do  the  West 
India  Islands  lie  ?  By  what  name  have  they  heen  sometimes  called  ? 
Uow  is  the  year  divided  in  these  islands?  When  do  the  first 
periodical  rains  set  in?  How  long  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  do 
they  continue  to  fall  ?  What  kind  of  weather  succeeds  ?  At  what 
hour  does  the  sea-breeze  usually  spring  up?  What  efiect  does  it 
produce  ?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  nights  during  this  season. 
When  does  this  state  of  the  weather  cease  ?  By  what  is  the  steady 
sea-breeze  then  succeeded  ?  When  do  the  rams  become  general  ? 
At  what  season  are  these  islands  occasionally  visited  by  hurricanes? 
When  does  the  weather  become  serene  and  pleasant?  How  long 
does  it  continue  so?  In  what  respects  does  the  climate  in  general 
differ  in  the  low  grounds  and  the  mountains  ? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  fine  fruits  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Mention  some  of  their  valuable  trees.  What  are  the  staple  articles 
of  culture?  What  other  articles  are  to  be  numbered  among  Uieir 
productions?  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  to  Uie 
mother  country  alone  from  the  islands  belonging  to  Britain/ 
Mention  the  principal  indigenous  animals.  For  what  are  the 
feathered  creation  distinguished?  Mention  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  birds.  What  important  change  was  effected  in  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1834?  What  sum  was  given  as  compen- 
sation to  the  planters?  What  are  the  area  and  population  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands?  When  did  slavery  cease  in  the 
French  and  Danish  West  India  islands  ?  What  are  their  area  and 
population?  What  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  Spanish 
West  India  islands? 
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AC  APUL'CO,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  Pacific,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Pop.  6000.— 16'  SC  N.  lat. 
99°  49'  W.  long. 

AInba'ma,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Georgia;  on 
tlic  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mi'xico;  on  the  W.  by  Mississippi; 
and  on  tlie  N.  by  Tennessee.  The 
soil  is  fei-tile,  producing  cotton,  sugar, 
uheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Area,  50,722 
square  miles.  Pop.  964,201.  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  Alabama,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  8843. 

AITjany,  the  state-capital  of  New 
York,  United  States,  situated  on  th^ 
Hudson,  at  its  Junction  with  the  Erie 
Canal.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 
Pop.  62^7.-42, 89  N.  78, 44  W. 

Aleu'tian  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
io  the  N.  Paci&e,  between  Cape  Al- 


aska and  Kamtschatka.  The  Fox 
Islands  are  the  most  important  of 
the  gronp. 

Alexan'dria,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  Po- 
tomac.   Pop.  12,654. 

Alias'lca,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  known  as  Russian 
America.  It  comprehends  the  ex- 
treme north-western  region  of  North 
America,  and  a  narrow  tract  of  coast 
extending  southward  to  Simpson 
River.  Area,  610,879  square  miles. 
Pop.  80,000. 

Aliaslca,  a  peninsula  of  the  above 
territory,  850  miles  in  length,  on  the 
N.W.  coast,  between  Bristol  Bay  and 
Cook's  Inlet. 

Alleghany  or  Appala'chian  Moon- 
teiVdA.   '^^cv  '^'wsxaxka^  p.  806. 
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Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Detroit,  near 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  Pop. 
1800.    . 

An'dover,  a  town  of  Masnachnsetts, 
United  Sutes.    Pop.  4765. 

Anega'da.    See  Virprin  Isles. 

Anguil'la  or  Snnke  Island,  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  belonging 
to  Britain.  Area,  35  square  miles. 
Pop.  2934. 

Ann,  Cape,  the  north  point  of 
Boston  Bay, in  Massachusetts, United 
States.— 42, 38  N.  70,  84  W. 

Annap^oIiH,  a  senport  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  P.  4629.— 
44,42  N.65.44  W.  See  also  Maryland. 

Antlcos^ti,  an  island  in  the  month 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  125  miles 
in  length  by  30  in  breadth. 

Antig^ua,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  about  20  miles  long, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth.  The 
staple  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Area,  108  square 
miles.  Pop.  86,412.  St  John  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  14,600. 

Antilles,  a  nnme  given  to  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  French  apply  the 
term  to  the  West  Indies  generally, 
exclusive  of  the  Bahamas.  See  p.  313. 

Aris^p^,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  or  Sonora.    Pop.  7600. 

Arizo'ria,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Nevada  and 
Utah;  E.  by  New  Mexico;  S.  by 
Mexico;  W.  by  California.  Area 
about  121,000  square  miles.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  do- 
mesticated or  partly  civilized  In- 
dians. The  capital  is  Prescott;  pop. 
600. 

Arkan'^sas,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  flow- 
ing S.  E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
after  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

Arkan'sas,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  dividei  it  from 
Mississippi  and  Tennessoe;  S.  by 
Texas  and  Louisiana;  W.  by  the 
Indian  Territoiy;  and  N.  by  Mis- 
souri. The  region  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Arkansas  is  fertile  but 
swampy;  it  is  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Area,  52,198  square  miles. 
P.  435,450.  Little  Rock,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas, is  tite  state-capital.  P.  3727. 

Athabas^ca,  called  &Uo  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  British  America,  is  situ- 
ated about  170  miles  S.  E.of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  It  is  nearly  200  miles 
loner;  »tita  N.  W.  extremity  ia  Fort 
Cbfp^pewyut, « trading  etation. 


Au^Dum,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  containing  a  large 
and  celebrated  reformatory  prison. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Augus''ta,  a  town  of  Georgia,  Unit- 
ed States, on  the  Savannah,  the  great 
depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Geor- 
gia.   Pop.  12,493.    See  also  Maine. 

BACK  River  (called  also  Great 
Fish  River),  rises  to  the  N .  of  Lake 
Aylmer,  near  the  source  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  and,  flowing  N.  E., 
tails  into  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Baffin's  Bay,  a  large  gulf,  more 
properly  an  inland  sea,  between  the 
N.  E.  shores  of  the  continent  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland,  opening  into 
the  Atlantic  by  DavL»'  Straits,  and 
into  the  Polar  Sea  by  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait. 

Baha'mas,  a  numerous  group  of  isl- 
ands belonging  to  Britain,  stretcliing 
from  Florida  to  St  Domingo,  on  the 
remarkable  sandbanks  and  coral 
reefs  called  the  Bahama  Banks. 
They  export  cotton,  fine  timber, 
dyewoods,  and  salt.  The  principal 
islands  are  New  Providence,  St 
Salvador,  Long  Island,  and  Crooked 
Island.  Total  pop.  35,487.  Nassau', 
the  capital  of  New  Providence,  is 
also  the  seat  of  government.  Pop. 
7000. 

Bal'timore,  an  important  city  and 
seaport  of  Maryland,  United  States, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  America,  and  carries  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade.    Pop.  212,418. 

Ban'gor,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Maine,  United  States,  on  the 
Penobscot.    Pop.  16,407. 

Barba'does,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  21  miles 
in  length  and  14  in  breadth.  Besides 
sugar,  the  great  staple,  it  exports  mo- 
lasses, gringer,  cotton,  and  arrowroot. 
Area,  166  square  miles.  Pop.  152,727. 
Bridge'town,  the  capital,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  West 
Indies.    P. 21,384.-13, 5  N.  59, 41  W. 

Barhu'da,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  Britain ;  it  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Antigua.    Pop.  1600. 

Barrow,  Point,  the  extreme  N.  W. 
point  of  the  continent.— 71, 23  N.  156, 
21  W. 

Barrow's  Strait,  a  continuation  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  a  broad  inlet  from 
Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Polar  ^«.. 

Bath,  a  coiLHv<VeT«XA&  tesc^^tX.  ^ 
Maine,  United  &\,atea«  at  \Xv«  ta»>x>CGL 
of  the  Kemifiibec^L.   'So^.^Kn^. 
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BeA'r!ng*s  Strait.  See  A  bi a,  p.  245. 

Belfast^  a  seaport  of  Maine,  United 
States,  situated  on  Belfast  Bay.  Pop. 
65JO.-44.  27  N.  G8,  68  W. 

Belize  (Beleez'),  tlie  chief  town  of 
the  British  settlement  of  Honduras, 
on  tlic  coast  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  town  and  settlement,  25,636;  of 
town  alone,  5000.— 17,  29  N.  88, 8  W. 

B('il«i5le',  a  small  rocky  island  at 
thi)  N.  L.  end  of  the  channel  between 
I^abrador  and  Newfoundland,  called 
the  Straits  of  Belleislc. 

Bcll«'ville,  a  thriving  town  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Moira,  which  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Quint6.    Pop.  7000. 

Ben'nington,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Green  Mountains.    Pop.  4389. 

Bermu^das  or  Somers'  Islands,  a 
gmup  in  the  Atlantic,  about  600 
miles  E.  of  S.  Carolina,  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs.  They  produce  arrow- 
root, cedar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Area, 
24  square  miles.  Pop.  11,451.  St 
George,  the  largest,  has  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of  3000. 

Booth'ia,  a  peninsula  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  America.  It  is 
nalccd  and  Imrrcn,  but  contains  valu- 
able fur-bearing  animals. 

Bos'ton,  tlie  principal  city  and  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
M  assacbusetts  Bay.  1 1  has  a  secure 
harbour,  with  an  extensive  trade. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Franklin,  and  the  cradle  of  American 
Independence;  and  may  be  considered 
tlie  literary  capital  of  the  Union.  P. 
177,840.-42,21  N.  71,  4  W. 

Bris'tol,  a  seaport  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  situated  on  a  bay.  P. 
5271. — A  beautiful  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Delaware,  20  miles 
above  Philadelphia.    Pop.  a314. 

British  Colum''bia,  a  district  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Aliaska,  Stickeen, 
and  the  Simpson  River;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  on  the  S.  ■ 
by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  W. ' 


of  coal,  and  gold  has  been  found  In' 
gn^eat  abundance.  New  Westmifister, 
on  the  Frazer  River,  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  29,671. 

Brock'ville,  a  thriving  town  of 
Ontario,  Canada, on  the  St  Lawrence, 
48  miles  east  of  Kingston.  Pop.  5000. 

Brook'lyn,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  situated  on  Long 
Island,  opposite  New  York.  Pop. 
350,000. 

Bucn  Ayre,  a  small  island  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  Hol- 
land.   Pop.  8579. 

Burfalo,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  New  York,  United  States, 
sitnated  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie 
Canal  with  Lake  Eric,  20  miles  from 
Niagara,  and  523  from  New  York, 
Pop.  140,000.-42,  63  N.  78,  55  W. 

Burlington,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Lake  Cham  plain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  7713.— Also  a  town 
of  Iowa.    Pop.  7000. 

CAHAWBA,  a  town  of  Alabama. 
United  States,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cahawba  with  the  Alab;.  .na.  P.  1920. 

Califor'nia,  Lower  or  Old,  a  narrow 
peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  separated 
from  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, 700  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  80 
broad.    Pop.  8000. 

Califor'nia,  Upperor  New,  a  country 
on  the  Pacific,  extending  from  Oregon 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico,  but 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1848.  Part  of  it  was, 
in  1850,  formed  into  a  state,  having 
an  area  of  169,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  379,994.  Sacramento 
is  the  state-capital.  Califoniia  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  two  moun- 
tain ridges,  the  Snowy  Mountains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  the 
latter  the  Rio  Colorado  takes  its  rise, 
and,  flowing  S.  W.,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  Sacramento,  with  its 
tributary  the  San  Joachim,  from  the 
N.  W.,  falls  into  the  noble  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Valuable  gold-mines, 
along  the  course  of  the  Sacramento, 


by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Queen  Char- 1  were    accidentally     discovered     in 


lotte  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

It  was  erected  into  a  British  colony 

in    1858,   and  extends  from  49'  to 

55°  N.  lat. ;  it  is  about  500  miles  long 

and  400  miles    broad,  and  has  an' 

area  of  about  213.000  square  miles. !  setts,  United  States,  3  miles  from 

The  climate  is  very  like  that  of  Great  V  Bostotv  \  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
BfiU^  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  ire\\\¥ov.  *2.^f)^. 
juitod/orogxicaltare.  There  is  pUnty  \    Cwn^«»»Vi ,«.  w«fito^^'^^^«»iw^ 


September  1847.    The    gold-region 
extends  nearly  500  miles  along  the 
branches  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joachim  rivers. 
Cam'bridge,  a  town  of  Masijachn- 
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on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    Pop. 
18.000.— 19,  50  N.  90,  33  W. 

Can''ada.    See  Remarks,  p.  299. 

Can^so,  a  small  island  at  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
cape  of  the  same  name.— 45,  17  N. 
61.  0  W. 

Cape  Bret''on,  an  island  separated 
from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Gut  of  Causo.  It  is 
aboat  100  miles  in  length  and  72  in 
breadth,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  navi- 
gable arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides 
it  nearly  into  two  parts.  The  climate, 
like  that  of  Newfoundland,  is  cold 
and  foggy.  The  island  has  valuable 
coal-mines  and  fisheries.  Pop.  63,083. 
Sydney,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
oflOOO. 

Cape  Brefon,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name.— 45,  56 
N.59,50W. 

Cape  Cod,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  form- 
ing the  S.  E.  point  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.— 42,  2  N.  70,  4  W. 

Cape  Hay'tien,  formerly  Cape 
Fran'^aitf,  a  seaport  of  Hayti,  on  its 
N.coast.  P.  12,000.-19,46  N.72, 12W. 

Car'ibbee  Islands,  that  portion  of 
the  West  India  Islands  extending 
in  a  semicircle  from  Porto  Uico  to 
Trinidad. 

Caribbe'an  Sea,  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  lying  between  Central  and 
S.  America,  and  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Caroli'na,  North,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vir- 
ginia; W.  by  Tennessee;  S.  by 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  E. 
by  the  Atlantic.  Its  gold-mines  are 
productive,  but  its  manufactures  and 
«sommerce  are  limited.  Area,  45,500 
square  miles.  Pop.  992,622.  Raleigh 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  4780. 

Caroli'na,  South,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North 
Carolina;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Georgia ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  At- 
lantic. For  100  miles  inland  from 
the  coast  the  country  is  low,  swampy, 
and  unhealthy ;  beyond  this  it  is 
finely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  is  fertile  and  richly  wooded. 
The  chief  products  are  cotton  and 
rice.  Area,  30,213  square  miles. 
Pop.  703,708.  ColumOjia  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  7051. 

Catoche',  a  cape  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Yucatan.— 21,  31  N.  87, 0  W. 

Central  America.  See  Remarks, 
P.SJL 


Cham'plain,  Lake,  in  Vermont, 
United  States,  105  miles  in  length 
and  10  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Charles,  Cape,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Labrador.— 52,  20  N.  55, 
45  W.  Cape  Charles,  in  VirginijL 
United  States,  on  the  N.  point  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.— 37, 10  N.  75, 45  W. 

Charles'ton,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  South  Carolina,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Coopei 
rivers.  It  maintained,  during  the 
late  civil  war,  a  resolute  resistance 
against  numerous  attacks  by  the 
Federals.  Pop.  65,000.-32,  46  N. 
79,  57  W. 

Charles'town,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, near  the  celebrated  Bunker's 
Hill ;  it  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
abridge.    Pop.  25,063. 

Chat'Aam,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Cana- 
da, on  the  river  Thames.    Pop.  5000. 

Ches''apeake,  the  largest  and  safest 
bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  theUnited 
States,  extending  N.  about  200  miles 
from  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 
Henry,  in  Virginia. 

Chica'go,  the  largest  town  and 
chief  scat  of  trade  of  Illinois,  United 
States,  on  I^ake  Michigan.  P.  175,000. 

Chihualiua,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
silver-mines.  Pop.  14,000.-28,  40 
N.  105,  33  W. 

Cholu^a,  a  city  of  Mexico,  15  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Puebla.  Here  is  an 
ancient  pyramid  177  feet  high ;  each 
side  of  its  base  measures  1423  feet. 
Pop.  10,000.-19,  0  N.  98,  15  W. 

Cbud'leigh,  Cape,  the  northern 
point  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Straits.— 60,  25  N.  65, 
20  W. 

Cincinna'ti,  the  chief  town  of  Ohio, 
United  States,  finely  situated  on  the 
Ohio.  It  has  a  college,  flourishing 
manufactures,  and  is  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade.    Pop.  186  000. 

Cleve'land,  a  town  of  Ohio,  United 
States,  on  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  60,000. 

Co'ban,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  ort 
a  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce.    Pop.  14,000. 

Colwurg,  a  thriving  town  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  pleasantly  situated  on 
tlie  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Pop.  5000. 

Col'ima,  a  town  of  Mexico, capital  of 
the  dep&Ttnieiit  oi  \}cv!%  «ax£k&  \axkv<6. 
Pop.  81 ,774. 
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States,  bonnded  by  Dakotah  and  Ne- 
luraska  on  the  N.;  by  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  on  the  E. ;  by  New  Mexico 
on  the  S. ;  and  by  Utah  on  the  W. 
Area,  about  106,476  square  miles. 
Pop.  84,277.  The  capital  is  Golden 
City.  Pop.  2000. 
Colnm'bia,  British.  See  p.  818. 
Colnm'bia,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Potomac,  siirroanded 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is 
snder  the  immediate  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  and  contains  Washington, 
ilie  seat  of  government  and  capital 
of  the  Union.  Area,  50  square  miles. 
Pop.  76,060.  Columbia  is  also  the 
name  of  the  state-capital  of  South 
Carolina. 

Colum'laia  or  Ore'gon,  a  large  river 
of  North  America,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Columbus,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  Ohio,  is  pleasantly 
eitn.ited  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  90  miles  £rom  its  mouth. 
Pop.  18,654. 

Comayag'ua,   a   dty    of  Central  I 
America,  capital  of  the  state  of  Hon- 
duras.   Pop.  18,000. 

Connec'ticut,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Massa- 
chusetts ;  on  the  W.  by  New  York ; 
on  the  E.  by  Rhode  Island ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound.  It  has 
a  fertile  soil,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Area,  4674  square 
miles.  Pop.  460,147.  Uart'ford,  pop. 
29,164,  and  NewhaVen,  pop.  39,267, 
are  the  state-capitals. 

Connecticut,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  source  on  the  N.  bor- 
ders of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  flows  S.  into  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Cook's  Inlet,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  N.  W.  coast. 

Cop'permine  River,  discovered  by 
Hearne  in  1771 ;  it  flows  northward 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Corona'tion  Gulf,  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Franklin.  At  its  eastern 
entrance  is  Point  Tumagain. 

Corrien'tes,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  W. 
coast.— 20,  25  N.  105,  43  W. 

Cos^ta  Ri'ca,  a  state  of  Central 
Ameiica,  extending  from  the  state 
of  Nicaragua  to  New  Granada,  and 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Area,  23,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
180,471.    San  JoW  is  the  capital.' 


Cnl>8,  the  largest  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  764  miles  in 
length  by  60  of  average  breadth, 
and  is  traversed  fh>m  E.  to  W.  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
noble  forests.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile 
producing  excellent  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  rich  copper-mines. 
The  island  enjoys  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, and  hurricanes  are  rare.  Area, 
48,489  square  miles.  Pop.  1,359,238. 
Culia'can,  a  town  of  Mexico,  90 
miles  S.  E.  of  Cinaloa.  Pop.  12,000. 
Cura^''a,  an  island  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, about  40  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  belong^  to  the  Dutch.  Pop. 
19,669.  Wiiaiamstadt,  its  capital,  has 
a  fine  harbour.    Pop.  7000. 

DAKO'TAH,  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  British  America ;  E.  by  Minnesota 
and  Iowa ;  S.  by  Nebraska,  Colora- 
do, and  Utah ;  W.  by  Montana,  Ida- 
ho, and  Utah.  Area,  240,000  square 
miles.  Pop.  4837.  The  capital  is 
I  Yankton. 

Dan'ish  America  or  Greenland. 
See  p.  302. 

Da'vis'  Straits,  a  narrow  sea  dis- 
covered by  Captain  John  Davis  in 
1585,  when  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  It  connects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  Baffin's  Bay. 

Deraware,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  United  States,  lying  along  the 
western  coast  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  on  the  W.  and  8.  by 
Maryland.  It  produces  fine  wheat, 
and  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Area,  2120  square  miles.  P.  112,216. 
Do'ver  is  the  state-capital.  P.  1289. 
Deraware,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  formed  by  two 
streams  in  the  cttate  of  New  York. 
Separating  Pennsylvania  from  New 
Jersey,  it  flows  past  Philadelphia, 
and  enters  Delaware  Bay,  between 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Den'ver,  the  chief  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  territory  of  Colorado, 
United  States,  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
South  Platte  River.  Pop.  10,000.— 
39,  45  N.  104,  50  W. 

Desiradft',  one  of  the  West  India 

Islands,  belonging  to  the  French  ;  it 

lies  to  the  east  of  Guadeloupe.    Pop. 

2568. 

Detroit  (Detroaw^  a  city  of  the 
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tide  of  the  state  of  Detroit,  between 
the  lakes  of  St  Clair  and  Erie.  Pop. 
60,000. 

Doroini'ca,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  about  29  miles  in 
length  and  9  in  average  breadth. 
It  produces,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tim- 
ber. Area,  291  square  miles.  Pop. 
25,666.  Roseau',  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  6000. 

Uo'ver,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
United  States.  Pop.  8602.  Also  the 
state-capital  of  Delaware. 

Dulce,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
on  the  S.  of  British  Honduras. 

Duran'go  or  Victo'ria,  a  city  of 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Durango.    Pop.  14,000. 

E'RIE,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  which  divides  Canada 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  260 
miles  in  length  and  80  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  11,000 
square  miles.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters by  the  Niagara  into  Lake  On- 
tario. It  is  subject  to  violent  storms, 
which,  with  rocks  projecting  many 
miles  from  the  shore,  render  the 
navigation  dangerous. 

FAIR' WEATHER,  Mount,  a 
mountain  in  Aliaska,  14,760  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Fare'well,  Cape,  the  S.  extremity 
of  Greenland.— 60, 49  N.  43, 64  W. 

Fayetttf'ville,  a  commercial  town 
of  North  Carolina,  United  States. 
Pop.  4646. 

Fear,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  entrance  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  where  there  is  a  danger* 
ous  shoal.— 33,  64  N.  78, 0  W. 

Flat'tery,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  United  States.— 48, 20  N.  124, 
16  W. 

Flor'ida,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Strait  of  Florida.  It 
is  a  peninsula  386  miles  in  length, 
stretching  southward  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
seacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  swampy,  but  grow  rice  and  com ; 
the  interior  is  hilly,  and  yields 
valuable  timber.  Area,  69,268  square 
miles.  Pop.  140,424.  Tallahas'see 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  1932. 

Flor'ida  Strait  or  Channel,  between 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas, 
through  which  a  remarkabie  current, 
CMlled  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such 
force  to  the  N.  E.  as  to  be  perceptible 
upon  the  N.  coasts  of  Europe. 

Fox  Islands.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

Frank'lin,  a  town  of  Missouil, 
United  States,  on  the  Missouri; 
also  the  name  of  other  towns  in  the 
Union.    Pop.  2015.  ' 

Frazer  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  about 
450  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. A  rich  gold-field  was  discovered 
in  1859  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thom- 
son with  the  Frazer  River. 

Fred'erick,  a  town  in  Maryland, 
United  States.    Pop.  8143. 

Fred'ericksburg,  a  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, United  States.    Pop.  5022. 

Fred'erickton,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  river  St 
John,  65  miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop. 
6000.— 45,  66  N.  66,  45  W. 

Fun'dy,  a  bay  which  extends  150 
miles  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  At  the  upper  part,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  rise  of 
the  tides  sometimes  exceeds  60  ft^et ; 
while  in  Verte  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
or  St  Lawrence  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  rise  is  not  more  than  10  feet. 

Fu'iy  and  Hecla  Strait,  between 
Cockbum  Island  and  Melville  Pen- 
insula, expanding  into  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia. 

GALT,  a  town  of  Ontario, Canada, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grand 
River,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Hamilton. 
Pop.  2300. 

Gal'veston,  a  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Texas,  on  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  P.  7307. 

Gas'p^,  a  cape  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
Gasp6  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence.— 48,  46  N.  64,  12  W. 

George'town,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  United  States,  on 
the  Potomac,  near  Washington.  P. 
8733.— A  seaport  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee. 
Pop.  1720. 

Geoi-'gia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina;  E.  by  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  Florida ; 
and  W.  by  Alabama.  Its  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian 
corn.  Area,  68,000  square  miles.  P. 
1,067,286.  M  ined  geville  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  3500. 

Gloucester  (Gloa'tetY  «.  «^^t\.  ^1 
Massachusetta,   \3ti\Ve^  ^\:d.\ft,%t  ciicv. 
Boston  Bay.    Po^.  A.Of'd^. 
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Golden  City,  the  CApital  of  the 
United  States  territory  of  Colorado, 
noar  the  K.  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. There  are  valuable  gold-mines 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  2000. 

Gra'cias  a  Di'os,  Cape,  in  the  N. 
of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of 
Honduras.— 14.  C9  N.  83, 11  W. 

Gran'ada,  a  city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  on 
tlie  S.  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.    Fop.  15,000. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  14,000  square  miles,  and  com- 
Dinnicates  with  Mackenzie  River. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America,  extends  about  830 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  miles. 

Greenland.    See  p.  802. 

Grena'da,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands;  its  greatest  length  is 
25  milM,  its  breadth  12  miles.  It  is 
finely  wooded,  and  produces  sugar, 
rum,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  Area,  133 
aq.  miles.  Pop.  30,955.  8t  George, 
the  capital, has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  4000. 

Guadalaxa'ra,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Xalisco, 
situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  San- 
tiago. Pop.  90,000.-21,  9  N.  103, 
4  W. 

Guadeloupe  (Gadeloop'),  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  belonging 
to  France;  it  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  25  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  narrow  channel.  Pop. 
136,602.  Basseterre^,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  4900;  but  Pointe-ii- 
Pitre  is  the  chief  commercial  town ; 
it  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

Guanaxua'to,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous silver-mines.  Pop.  48,954. — 
21,  0  N.  100,  55  W. 

Guatema^Ia,  the  largest  state  in 
Central  America;  it  extends  from 
Yucatan  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  bounded 
W.  by  Mexico,  and  E.  by  the  states 
of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  Area, 
45,747  square  miles.    Pop.  970,450. 

Guatemala,  New,  a  city  in  Central 
America,  the  capitfll  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala,  situated  on  a  large  plain 
surrounded  by  hills.  Pop.  40,000. — 
14,  37  N  90,  SO  W.  Old  Guatemala, 
about  25  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1774,  but 


the  Gulf  of  California.   Pop.  3000.— 
27,  56  N.  110, 16  W. 

Guelph,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
30  miles  N.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  4500. 
HAL'IFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  situated  on  the  sonth-east 
coast.  Its  noble  harbonr  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  British  America.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Fop. 
25.026.— 44,  39  N.  63,  37  W. 

Ham'ilton,  a  thriving  town  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  20,000. 
Har'risburg.  See  Pennsylvania. 
Hart'ford,  a  manufacturing  town, 
and,  with  Newhaven,  the  joint  state- 
capital  of  Connecticut,  United  States, 
on  the  river  Connecticut,  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.    Pop.  29,152. 

Hafteras,  a  dangerous  cape  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  States.— 35,  14  N. 
75,  30  W. 

Havan'naA  or  Havan'a,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cuba,  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified^ 
and  its  port  is  the  finest  in  the  West 
Indies.  As  a  commercial  city,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  New  World.  Pop.  196,847. 
—23, 9  N.  82,  22  W. 

Hay'ti  or  St  Domin'go,  one  of  the 
Great  Antilles,  and,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, being  about  400  miles  in  length 
and  150  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It 
has  valuable  mines.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
produces  excellent  timber.  The 
western  part  of  the  island  formerly 
belonged  to  France,  but  is  now  a  ne- 
gfro  republic,  with  Cape  Haytien  for 
its  capital;  the  eastern  part  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  but  is  now  a  re- 
public, with  St  Domingo  for  its  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  572,000. 

Hen'ry,  Cape,  in  Virginia,  at  the 
south  point  of  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.— 36,  56  N.  75,  53  W. 

Hondu'ras,  a  state  iu  Central  Amer- 
ica, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guate- 
mala; S.  by  San  Salvador  and  Nicar- 
agua; and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
dm-as.  Area,  38,088  square  miles. 
Pop.  350,000.  Comayag'ua  is  the 
cj^ital.    Pop.  12,000. 

Hondn'ras,  British.    See  Belize. 
Hous'ton,  a  town  of  Texas,  United 
States,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  4845. 
Hud'son,   a   city  of  New  York, 


bos  been  since  rebuilt.    Pop.  20,W».\ \3u\Xfc^  «>\».\fc^,  ow  tlie  river  Hudson^ 
Gaay^m&s,  a  seaport  of  Iblexico,  oxi\  viVtix  «.  ^w>^  vsaAa.  i^Q^.\^;^f2fo. 
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Hud'iion,  a  fine  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
moantains  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Chaniplain,  and,  flowing  south- 
ward, &lls  into  the  sea  at  New  York, 
after  a  course  of  325  miles. 

Hud^son's  Bay,  a  great  inland  sea. 
Including  its  S.  extremity,  called 
James'  Bay,  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its 
g^atest  breadth  560  miles.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  by  Hud- 
son's Strait,  and  on  the  north  with 
Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Its  navigation  is  open  only  during 
four  months  in  the  summer,  and  is 
dangerous  from  the  number  of  shoals, 
rocks,  and  islands.  The  British  sta- 
tions of  Churchill  Fort,  York  Fort, 
Albany  Fort,  and  Moose  Fort,  are 
all  on  the  western  coast. 

Hud'^son's  Bay  Territories.  See 
Remarks,  p.  301. 

Hu''ron,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
lakes  which  separate  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  Its  length  is  200 
miles,  its  breadth  100,  and  its  mean 
depth  800  feet.  It  communicates 
by  straits  with  Lake  Superior  and 
with  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Lake  of  St  Clair  and  the 
river  Detroit  with  Lake  Erie  on  the 
S.  E.  Along  its  northern  shore  is  a 
chain  of  richly  wooded  islands  called 
the  Manitoulin  or  Sacred  Isles. 

I'CY  Cape,  on  the  N.  W.  coast, 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.— 70,  20  N.  161,  46  W. 

rdabo,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British 
possessions ;  £.  by  Montana  and  Da- 
kotah ;  S.  by  Nevada  and  Utah ;  W. 
by  O  regon  and  Washington  territory. 
Area,  about  90,000  square  miles.  P. 
estimated  at  10,000.  The  capital  is 
Boisee.    Pop.  2000. 

Illinois  (ininoy),  one  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  E.  by  Indiana;  N. 
by  Wisconsin;  S.  by  the  Ohio ;  and 
W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  range  of  fertile 
prairies.  It  has  rich  lead-mines, 
abounds  in  coal  and  in  salt-springs, 
and  has  extensive  water  communi- 
cation. Area,  55,409  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,711,951.  Sprlng'field  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  15,000. 

Il'linois,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows  400  miles  through 
Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Missis- 
Bippi  18  miles  above  the  Missouri. 

Jndisliut,  one  of  the  United  States, 


between  Illinois  and  Ohio,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Michigan,  and  on  th6 
S.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it 
from  Kentucky.  The  soil  is  rich, 
resembling  that  of  Illinois.  Area, 
33,809  square  miles.  Pop.  1,350,428. 
Indianap^'olis  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  35,000. 

Io''wa,  one  of  the  United  States, 
formed  in  1846,  lying  W.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  N.  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. It  is  very  fertile.  Area,50,914 
square  miles.  Pop.  674,913.  Des 
Moines  is  the  state-capital.  Pop.7000. 

Ith'aca,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.    Pop.  6843. 

JACK'SONVILLE,  a  town  of  Il- 
linois, United  States.    Pop.  5528. 

Jamai'ca,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  It  lies  nearly  100  miles  W. 
of  St  Domingo,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance S.  of  Cuba.  It  is  150  miles  in 
length  by  40  in  average  breadth.  It 
is  traversed  from  E,  to  W.  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
co£fee,  spices,  and  fruits.  Area,  6400 
square  miles.  Pop.  441,264.  Span'- 
ish  Town  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Pop.  6000. 

James'  Bay.    See  Hudson's  Bay. 

James'  River,  in  Virginia,  United 
States,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and,  flowing  eastward,  falls 
into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Jorullo.  a  remarkable  volcano  in 
the  S.  of  Mexico;  it  rose  from  the 
plain  to  the  height  of  1640  feet,  in 
1759;  since  then  many  of  the  small 
cones  have  disappeared,  while  others 
have  changed  their  foi-m. 

KAN'SAS,  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  Indian  Territory 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  S.;  Missouri 
to  the  E.;  Nebraska  to  the  N.;  and 
Utah  to  tlie  W.  Area,  78,418  square 
miles.    Pop.  150,000. 

Kentnck'y,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio, 
separating  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi, 
separating  it  from  Missouri;  S.  by 
Tennessee:  and  E.  by  Virginia.  The 
soil  is  fertile;  wheat,  maize,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  being  the  chief  objects 
of  culture.  Area,37,680  square  miles. 
Population,  1,155,664.  Frank'fort,  on 
the  Kentucky,  is  the  ttt&W^sc^VuQl., 
Pop.  8000. 
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eUl  city  and  seaport  of  Jamaica, 
aitaated  on  the  M.  aide  of  Port  Rojal 
Bay.   P.  32,000.-17, 68  N.  76, 48  W. 

King^'ton,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Kideau  Canal,  on  the 
M.  E.  point  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its 
ontlet  by  the  St  Lawrence.  Pop. 
18J43.— 44, 18  N.  76, 83  W. 

Knox'ville,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  Uolston. 
Pop.  6000. 

Kotz«l>u«  Sound,  a  large  bay  in 
Behring's  Straits,  discovered  by  the 
Bnssian  navigator  Kotaebue  in  1816. 

LABRADOR',  a  wild  and  sterile 
region,  consisting  of  a  vast  penin- 
sula between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  60°  to  61** 
N.  lat.,  and  from  66*  to  78"  W.  long. 
Its  prevailing  features  are  rocks, 
Rwamps,  and  mountains  covered  with 
forests.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
have  several  settlements,  which  are 
hihabited  chiefly  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Lancaster,  a  thriving  town  of 
Pennsy  1  vania,United  States,  70  miles 
firom  Philadelphia.    Pop.  17,603. 

La  Pas.  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  California. 
Pop.  600. 

Law'renee,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusets,  United  States,  situ- 
ated on  the  Merrimac  river.  Pop. 
22,000. 

Le''on,  a  city  in  Central  America, 
formeriy  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Nicaragua.  Pop.  SO/XX).— 12,  26  N. 
86,60W. 

Le'on,  Lake  of,  a  lake  in  Central 
America,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua ; 
it  is  32  miles  long  and  14  miles  broad. 

Lex'ington,  a  town  of  Kentucky, 
United  States,  with  a  college  and 
several  manufactures.    Pop.  9621. 

Litch'field,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States.    Pop.  3200. 

Lon''don,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  the  Thames.    Pop.  12,000. 

Long  Isrand,  an  island  of  New 
York,  United  States,  separated  from 
Connecticut  by  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  about  116  miles  in  length  by  13 
of  average  breadth.    Pop.  377,788. 

Lookout',  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  States,  S.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.— 84,  30  N.  76, 36  W. 

Loref  to,  a  town  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  gulf  of  that  name.— 
26,  ON.  110,  60  W. 

Louisla'na,  one  of  the  United 
SttteSf  bonnded   S.  by  the  Qu\f  oi 


kansas ;  and  E.  by  Mississippi.  It 
comprehends  the  Delta  of  the  Mis> 
sissippi,  which  annually  overflows  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  soil 
generally  is  very  rich,  producing 
cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  Area,  41,225 
square  miles.  Pop.  708,000.  Baton 
Rouge,  situated  on  the  Mississippi, 
140  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  6428. 

Lou'isville,  the  principal  commer- 
cial  town  of  Kentucky,  United  States, 
on  the  Ohio,  Just  above  the  rapids, 
Pop.  68,033.-38, 13  N.  85,  40  W. 

Low'ell,  a  flourishing  town  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  United  States,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Concord,  20  miles  from  Boston.  It 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States.  Pop. 
37,069. 

MACKENZIE  River,  named  fh>m 
its  discoverer  in  1789,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Athabasca  and 
the  Peace  rivers,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
flowing  northward,  it  passes  through 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  falls  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  coarse  of 
about  1600  miles. 

Maine,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada;  on 
the  E.  by  New  Brunswick;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  New  Uampshire  and  Canada. 
The  soil  along  the  seacoast  is  fertile, 
but  there  are  large  swamps,  and 
ranges  of  mountains  covered  with 
timber.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on 
in  shipbuilding  and  the  fisheries. 
Area,  31,766  square  miles.  Pop. 
628,276.  Augus'ta,  on  the  Kenneb^ 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  7609. 

Man'chester,  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  United  States.  Pop. 
20,107. 

Man)lehead,  a  seaport  of  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  16  milea 
N.  E.  of  Boston.    Pop.  7646. 

Margari'ta,  an  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  belonging  to  Venezuela. 
Length,  45  miles;  breadth,  from  6  to 
20  miles.  Pop.  15,000.  Assump'tion 
is  the  capital. 

Mariegalante',  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  S.  of  Gua- 
deloupe.   Pop.  12,000. 

Martiniq't<«,  or  Martini'co,  one  of 

the  French  West  India  Islands.    It 

has  three  lofty  mountains  and  several 

fertile  valleys.    Its  greatest  length 

yVft  lA  TCiV\Q,%,  vsvd.  ita  raean  breadth 
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Royal  is  the  capital.    Pop.  11,800.— 
14,  35  N.  61,  4  W. 

Ma'ryland,  one  of  the  United 
States,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  separated  from 
Virginia  by  the  Potomac.  It  has 
large  exports  as  veil  of  iron  as  of 
tobacco,  jQour,  and  other  agricuUtiral 

?roduct8.  Area,  11,124  square  miles, 
'op.    687,084.      Annap'olis   is   the 
state-capital.    P.  4529. 

Massachu^setts,  one  of  the  United 
States;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  ;  on  the  N.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont;  on  the  W.  by 
New  York ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island.  It  has 
flourishing  manu^tures,  commerce, 
shipping,  and  fisheries.  Area,  7800 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,281,066.  Bos''- 
ton  is  the  state-capital.  Pop.  177,840. 

Massachu'setts,abay  of  the  United 
States,  extending  from  Cape  Ann  on 
the  N.  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  S. 

Matan^zas,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Cuba,  with  a  considerable  trade.  P. 
86,102.-23, 0  N.  81,  40  W. 

May,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay. -38,  66  N.  74,  46  W. 

Masat'lan,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Pop.  12,000.-23,  12  N. 
106,  22  W. 

Mem'^phis,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Mississdppi.    Pop.  22,625. 

Mendoci^no,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of 
Upper  California.  — 40,  29  N.  124, 
82  W. 

Mer^ida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
situated  on  an  arid  plain.  P.  26,000. 
—20,  50  N.  89,  40  W. 

Mex'^ico,  the  capital  city  of  Mexico, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated 
plain,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  in  the  vicinity.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious,  and  many  of 
its  public  edifices  are  large  and  hand- 
some.   P. 481,796.-19, 25  N. 99, 5  W. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  a  large  inland 
sea,  communicating  by  the  Florida 
Channel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Carribean  Sea,  aud  on  the  other 
sides  enclosed  by  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Yucatan.  It  is  nearly 
1200  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  650  miles. 

Michigan  (Mish^egan),  a  large 
lake  of  the  United  States,  860  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
ofeOmileB,  and  navigtible  for  vessels 


of  any  burden.  It  eommnnicates 
with  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  Straits  of  Michili- 
makinac. 

Mich'igan,  one  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  larger  portion  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Lakes 
Erie,  St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 
The  other  portion  lies  to  the  N.  W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Superior,  and  on  the  S.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  soil  is  rich,  and  finely 
wooded.  Area,  66,248  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,122,582.  Lan'sing  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  8074. 

Mid'dlebury,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
with  a  college.  In  its  vicinity  are 
fine  marble  quarries.    Pop.  27^. 

Mid'dletown,  a  town  of  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  Connecticut.    P.  6182. 

Milwau'kie,  a  fiourishing  commer- 
cial town  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  ;  it  is  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Michigan.    Pop.  66,000. 

Minneso'ta,  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  hj 
British  America;  E.  by  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Wisconsin ;  S.  by  Iowa ; 
and  W.  by  Nebraska.  Area,  96,274 
square  miles.  Pop.  172,022.  St 
Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  10,401. 

Miramichi',  a  port  and  river  of 
New  Brunswick ;  the  river  falls  into 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  noted 
for  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks, 
whence  large  shipments  of  timber 
are  made. 

M  issis''sippi,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  306. 

Missis'sippi,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
great  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  it  from  Louisiana  aud  Arkan- 
sas ;  on  the  E.  by  Alabama ;  on  the 
N.  by  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Though  liable  to  inundation,  the  soil 
in  general  is  rich,  producing  com, 
cotton,  aud  tobacco.  Area,  47,156 
square  miles.  Pop.  791,896.  Jack''- 
son,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  state- 
capiUl.    Pop.  4122. 

Missou'^ri,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  806. 

Mi8Sou'ri,oneof  the  United  States, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, which.  aep%,t%,^t&\\itItsm'^^^\nic^& 
and  KenliiclLy  •,  «l1&M^'\^.^Jl  Vsr«*^\ 
on  the  Yf  .by  Kvcwbm  wv^>:ii^\o«5kMv 
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Territory;  and  on  the  S.  by  Arkan- ' 
bis.  It  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and 
al)Ounds  in  lead.  Area,  67,380  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,182,317.  Jefferson 
City,  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  3500. 

Mistas'sin,  a  lake  of  British  Ame- 
rica, to  the  N.  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  above  260  miles  in 
circuit,  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Ru- 
pert into  James'  Bay. 

Mo'bile,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Alabama,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  Mobile  River,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  29,259.-30,  45  N.  88,  25  W. 

Montan'^a,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  British  Ame- 
rica ;  E.  by  Dakotab  ;  S.  by  Dakotah 
and  Idaho ;  W.  by  Idaho.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
the  soil  rich,  and  the  climate  invig- 
oi-ating.  Area,  about  153,000  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Virginia  City, 
on  a  tributai^  of  the  Jefferson 
River. 

Monte'^go  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Ja- 
maica, on  the  N.  W .  side  of  the  island. 
Pop.  4000.— 18,  29  N.  77,  56  W. 

Mon'terey,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  New  Leon, 
on  the  Fernando.  Pop.  13,534.— Also 
a  seaport  of  Upper  California,  on 
Monterey  Bay.    Pop.  1200. 

Montgom'ery,  a  flourishing  city  of 
the  United  States,  capital  of  Alabama. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama  river,  and  possesses  g^'eat 
facilities  for  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  the  representatives  of  the 
states  of  South  Carolina,  Greorgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
I^uisiana,  assembled,  9th  Februaiy 
1861,  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States — tsik- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of 
'-The  Confederated  States  of  Ame- 
rica." The  population  of  Mont- 
gomery is  8843. 

Montreal",  acity  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
situated  on  the  S.  E.side  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  It  has 
a  thri  ving  trade.  The  tubular  bridge 
here,  which  carries  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  over  the  St  Lawrence,  is  1^ 
mile  in  length.    Pop.  120,000. 

Montserraf,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  12  miles  long  and  7  broad. 
Area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  7654. 
rtym^outh  is  the  capital. 

iloral'lai  a  eity  of  Mexico,  capital 


of  the   department  of  Miohoacan; 
Pop.  25,000. 

Mosqui'tia  or  Mosquito  Territory, 
a  maritime  dibtrict  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, extending  along  the  coast,  from 
Cape  Honduras  to  the  river  San  Juan. 
Grey  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  is  the  chief  town. 

Monntpleas'ant,  a  town  of  New 
York,  situated  on  the  Hndson,  with 
a  state-prison  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals.    Pop.  3323. 

N  AIN,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, with  a  Moravian  settlement. 

Nantuck^et,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  16  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  of  4  in  breadth.  It 
is  a  great  seat  of  the  southern  whale- 
fishery.  Pop.  6094.— 41, 17  N.  70, 6  W. 

Nassau'.    See  Bahamas. 

Natch'er,  an  important  town  of 
Mississippi,  United  States,  situated 
on  the  river  Mississippi.    Pop.  6612. 

Nebras'ka,  one  of  the  United 
States,  W.  of  the  Missouri,  having 
Kansas  on  the  S. ;  Utah,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  on  the  W. ;  British 
America  on  the  N. ;  and  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  on  the  E.  Area, 
122,007  square  miles.  Pop.  28;836. 
Omaha,  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  16,000. 

Nel'son,  a  river  of  British  America, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  falls  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

Ne'vis,  a  British  West  India  Island, 
7  miles  long  and  6  broad,  separated 
from  St  Christopher  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Area,  20  square  miles.  Pop. 
9822.  Charles'town  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  1806. 

New  AlHbany,  a  town  of  Indiana, 
United  States,  on  the  Ohio ;  it  has 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  18,000. 

New  Archan'gel.    See  Sitka. 

New'ark,  the  principal  town  of 
New  Jersey,  United  States,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay, 
9  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  Pop.  71,941. 
40,  45  N.  74, 10  W. 

New  Bed'ford,  a  seaport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  with  a 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishery.    Pop.  22,300. 

Newbem',  a  town  of  North  Caro- 
lina, United  States,  with  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  5434. 

New  Bruns'wlck,  now  a  portion  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  £.  of  the  United 
States.    The  greater  part  of  it  is- 
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covered  with  forests,  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Area, 
27,700  square  miles.    Pop.  252,047. 

New  Bruns'wick,  a  town  of  New 
Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  Rari- 
tan.    Pop.  13,500. 

New^buryport,  a  flourishing  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac, 
over  which  there  is  here  an  iron  sus- 
pension bridge  244  feet  long.  P.  13)401. 

Newfound'land,  a  large  island  sit- 
uated near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  separated.from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  great  cod-fishery  on  its  banks 
and  along  its  shores.  Dense  fogs 
render  the  climate  particularly  un- 
pleasant. Area,  40,200  square  miles. 
Pop.  122,638. 

New  llampshire,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  E.  by  Maine,  and 
W.  by  the  river  Connecticut,  which 
separates  it  from  Vermont.  Although 
principally  devoted  to  agriculture, 
its  trade,  manufacttUBS,  and  fishery 
are  considerable.  Area,  9280  square 
miles.  Pop.  326,072.  Con'cord,  on 
the  Merrimac,  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  10,896. 

NewhaVen,  a  seaport,  and  with 
Hartford  the  joint  state-capital  of 
Connecticut,  United  States,  situated 
on  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  contains  Yale  College,  a  flourish- 
ing seminary,  and  has  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  39,268.-^1, 18  N.  72, 67  W. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  soil  is  various;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures.  Area,  8320 
square  miles.  Pop.  672,031.  Tren'- 
ton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  state- 
capital.  Pop.  17,221.  Jersey  City  has 
a  population  of  29,226. 

New  Lon'don,  a  town  of  Connecti- 
cut, United  States,  on  the  Thames, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,115. 
— 41,  22N.72,  5  W. 

New  Mex'ico,  formerly,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  erected 
into  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  1850.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  California;  on  the  E.  by  Texas, 
the  ludian  Territory,  and  Kansas ; 
on  the  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Kansas  and  Utah. 
Area,  243,063  square  miles.  Pop. 
93,541.  San'ta  F6  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  4635. 


New  Or'leans,  a  city  of  Louisiana, 
United  States,  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  105  miles  &om  its  mouth, 
with  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 
It  is  built  on  low  marshy  ground, 
and  is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  168,472. 
— 29,  57N,90,  6W. 

New'port,  a  seaport  in  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  with  a  fine 
liarbour  and  considerable  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  state -capitals  of 
Rhode  Island.  Pop.  10,508.-41,  80 
N.  71,10  W. 

New  Prov'idence.    See  Bahamas. 

New  West'minster,  on  the  Frazer 
River,  the  capital  of  British  Colum- 
bia.   Pop.  300. 

New  York,  the  most  populous  and 
most  important  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ; 
S.  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ; 
and  E.  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.  Its  aspect  and  soil 
are  equally  various.  It  has  a  great 
extent  of  inland  navigation,  and  its 
trade  and  manu&ctures  are  flourish- 
ing. Area,  47 ,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
3.880,735.  Ainbany  is  the  state-cap- 
ital.   Pop.  62,368. 

New  York,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
S.  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Many 
of  its  public  buildings  are  elegant, 
and  it  is  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  benevolent  and  literary  in- 
stitutions. Its  situation  and  excellent 
harbour  have  rendered  it  the  greatest 
emporium  of  the  New  World.  Pop. 
821,113.-40,  42  N.  74, 1  W. 

Niag'ara,  River,  issues  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  35  miles  long;  its  breadth 
varies  frrra  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Its  cataracts  are  stu- 
pendous :  the  volume  of  water  pre- 
cipitated being,  it  is  computed,  100 
millions  of  tons  per  hour.  The  fall 
on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Great,  or, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  forming  a 
crescent,  the  Horse-shoe  Fall ;  here 
the  stream,  2100  feet  broad,  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a  height  of  150  feet. 
The  other,  on  the  United  States  side, 
is  1140  feet  wide  and  162  feet  high. 
A  cable  suspension  bridge  of  800  feet 
span  has  been  erected  on  the  river  a 
little  below  the  cataract. 

Niag'ara,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  defended  by  a  fort. 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.    Pop.  6603. 
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Micang'iut,  a  sUte  in  Central 
America,  between  the  states  of  San 
Salvador  and  Hunduras  on  the  W^ 
and  that  of  Costa  Kica  on  the  E. 
Area,  68,167  square  miles.  Pop. 
1.648,884.  Managua  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Micarag'ua,  a  town  in  Central 
America,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. 
—11,  28  N.  86,  47  W. 

Nicarag'ua,  Lake.  See  Remarks, 
p.  812. 

Noofka  Sound,  a  haj  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Vanconver  Island. 

Nor'folk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  Elisabeth  River, 
Its  trade  is  considerable.  P.  14,609. 
-ae,  65  N.  76, 18  W. 

Nor'toich,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  14,047. 

Mo'^va  Sco'tia,  a  portion  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  connected  with 
New  Brunswick  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
16  miles  across,  and  separated  from 
Cape  Breton  Island  by  the  Out  of 
Cause.  Although  the  soil  is  in  gen- 
eral sterile,  there  are  many  fertile 
districts.  It  has  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  iron.  Fish,  coal,  and  timber  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  Area, 
18,671  square  miles.  Population 
830,867. 

OAX'ACA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
ssme  name,  on  the  Rio  Verde.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
25,000.-17,  8  N.  97, 16  W. 

Obi'o,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie 
on  the  N.;  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  E. ;  by  Kentucky  on  the 
S.:  and  by  Indiana  on  the  W.  In 
point  of  beautv,  fertility,  and  climate, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  states  of  the 
Union.  Area,  89,964  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,839,611.  Colum'bus  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  18,554. 

Ohi'o,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Mononga- 
liela  at  Pittsburg,  and,  after  a  S.  W. 
course  of  1033  miles,  joins  the  Mis- 
sissippi 160  miles  below  the  influx  of 
the  Missouri. 

Oma'ba,  a  flourishing  town  of  the 
United  States,  capital  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  forms  one 
of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
CTofon  Paeifie  Railway.  Pop.  ie,O0O 
-^1, 16  H,  96,  OW, 


Onta'rio,  a  province  of  Canada, 
formerly  known  as  Upper  Canada. 
See  Remarks,  p.  800. 

Onta'rio,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  is  180  miles 
in  length  by  66  in  breadth,  and  is  of 
great  depth.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara,  and 
discharges  them  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
Steam-vessels  constantly  ply  be- 
tween the  British  and  American 
sides.  The  country  along  its  shores 
is  rich  and  well  wooded. 

Or'egon,  one  of  the  United  States, 
is  situated  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having 
Galifomiaand  Utah  on  the  S.,  Wash- 
ington on  the  N.,  and  Nebraska  on 
the  E.  Area,  102,606  sqnare  miles. 
Pop.  62,464.  Salem  is  the  state- 
capital. 

Orixa'lja,  a  town  of  Mexico,  near 
the  volcanic  Peak  of  Orisaba.  Pod. 
12,600.-18,  25  N.  96,  86  W. 

Oftawa,  formerly  By'town,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ridcau  Canal  with  the  Ottawa. 
Pop.  14,669. 

Ot'tawa,  a  river  of  British  Amer- 
ica ;  it  forms  the  principal  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  enters  the  St  Law- 
rence above  the  island  of  Montreal, 
after  a  course  of  800  miles. 

PAR'RY,  or  North  Georgian  Isl- 
ands, a  group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to 
the  N.  of  Melville  Sound. 

Pascua'ro,  a  town  of  Mexico,  beau- 
tifully situated  near  the  E.  shore  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  P.  6000. 
Pat'erson,  a  town  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  14  miles  from  New 
York ;  it  has  great  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  19,688. 

Pennsylva'nia,  one  of  the  United 
States,  and,  next  to  New  York,  the 
most  important  in  the  Union,  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  York ;  E.  by  the 
Delaware,  which  divides  it  from  New 
Jersey ;  S.  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia;  and  W.  by  Ohio.  With 
a  soil  generally  rich,  it  abounds  in 
coal  and  iron;  while  its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  extensive  and 
flourishing.  Area,  46,000  square 
miles.  Pop.  2,906,370.  Har'risburg, 
on  the  Susquehannah,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  13,406. 

Penob'scot,  a  river  of  Maine,  United 
States,  whidi  flows  into  Penobscot 
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United  States,  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    Pop.  4680. 

Pe'tersbnrg,  a  thriving  town  of 
Virginia,  United  States,  on  the  Ap- 
pomatoz.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  held  by  the 
Confederates,  and  was  several  times 
attacked  by  the  Federals  under 
General  Grant  and  others,  who  were 
always  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
until  the  decisive  battle  of  April  1, 2, 
1865,  when  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Lee,  were,  after  a  severe  and 
bloody  contest,  defeated  by  Grant's 
army,  who  entered  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  the  next  day.  The  fall 
of  these  two  most  important  strong- 
liolds  was  soon  followed  by  the  total 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  P.  18,266. 
—87, 13  N.  77,  20  W. 

Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situ- 
ated on  the  Delaware,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Schnylldll,  120  miles 
from  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  flourish- 
ing university,  and  several  literary 
and  scientific  institutions.  Pop. 
665,631.— 39,  57  N.  76, 10  W. 

Pictou',  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  its  N.  coast,  with  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  has  a  thriving  trade 
in  timber,  coal,  and  fish.   Pop.  28,783. 

Pittsburg,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  unite  in 
forming  the  Ohio.  It  has  large  iron- 
works and  other  manufactures.  Pop . 
49,220.-40, 28  N.  80,  0  W. 

Platb",  or  Nebraska,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Arkansas,  and,  flow- 
ingeastward,  joins  the  Missonri,after 
a  course  of  about  600  miles. 

Plym'onth,  the  earliest  settled  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  6272. 
—41,  63  N.  70,  40  W. 

Ponchar^train,  Lake,  in  Louisiana, 
United  States;  it  is  45  miles  long, 
and  20  broad,and  communicates  both 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  with 
the  Mississippi. 

Port  Hope,  a  town  of  Ontario, 
Caiuula,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    P.  2500. 

Portland,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  Maine,  United  States,  on 
Casco  Bay.  Its  foreign  trade  is  con- 
siderable. Pop.  26ii42.— 43,  39  N. 
70, 15  W. 

Port  of  Spain.  See  Trinidad,  Isl- 
Mad  of. 


Port  Republicain,  or  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  former  capital  of  the 
western  division  of  Hayti,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaivea.  Pop. 
21,000.-18,  35  N.  72, 18  W. 

Port  Royal,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  sta* 
tion  for  ships  of  war,  and  contains  an 
arsenal  and  a  dockvard.  Pop.  15,000. 
—17,  56  N.  76,  51  W. 

Por'to  Ri'co  (5p«n.  Puerto  Rico), 
one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  to  the 
£.  of  Hayti.  Its  length  is  100  miles; 
its  breadth,  40  miles.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, has  fine  woods  and  pastures,  and 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Pop.  683,308.  San  Ju'an,  on 
the  N.  coast,  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
15,367.-18,  29  N.  66, 6  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  New  Hampshire,  United  States, 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  Pop.  9335.-48,  4  N.  70, 
45  W. 

Poto'mac,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Poy'ai«,  a  district  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, on  the  Honduras  or  Mosquito 
coast. 

Prince  Ed'ward  Island,  a  British 
colony,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
separated  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberland 
Strait.  It  is  about  135  miles  in  length 
by  18  in  mean  breadth.  It  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  and  is  favourably 
situated  both  for  agriculture  and  for 
fisheries.  Area,  2173  square  miles. 
Pop.  84,386.  Charaottetown  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  6706. 

Piin^fe  of  Wales,  Cape,  the  western 
extremity  of  North  America,  sepa- 
rated by  Behring's  Straits  fiY>m  East 
Cape  in  Asia.— 66,  0  N.  167,  59  W. 

I'rince  Re'gent's  Inlet,  British 
America,  connecting  Barrow's  Strait 
with  Boothia  Gulf. 

Prince  William's  Sound,  a  gulf  of 
the  Pacific,  on  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Prov'idence,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  50,666.-41,  50  N.  71, 
22  W. 

Pueb'la,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  depattmexil  oi  \Sck&  ««xsn« 
name.    Pop.  »,«».— Vi,^  '^.  ^fe% 
4W. 
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PueKto  Prin'cip^,  a  town  of  Co1», '  on  Lake  Ontario^  to  the  Ottawa,  a 
the  capital  of  the  central  pmrinee  of  distance  of  132  miles. 


the  island.  Pop.  80,685.— 21,  14  N. 
77.  30  W. 

QUEBEC^  a  province  of  Canada, 
formerly  known  as  Lower  Canada. 
See  Remarks,  p  30  >. 

Quebec',  the  capital  of  the  above 

grovincp,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  river 
t  Lawrence,  about  400  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth.  It  is  very  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  extensive  trade. 
In  1769,  it  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  under  General 
Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  vie- 
torv.  Pop.  61.109.— 46.49  N.71, 13  W. 

Queen  Char'lotte's  Island,  a  Brit- 
ish island  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  about 
160  miles  in  length  and  60  miles 
broad.    It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded. 

Qtiereta'ro,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  edifices  and  fts  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth.  It  was  here  that  the 
Kmpcror  Maximilian  was  shot,  on 
19tli  June  1867.  Pop.  29,702.-20,36 
N.  100, 10  W. 

RACE,  Cape,  the  8.  E.  extremity 
of  Newfoundland.^i6.  30  N.  54, 5  W. 

Ray,  Cape,  the  3.  W.  extremity  of 
Newfoundland.— 47,  30  N.  59,  30  W. 

U<;ad'iiig,  a  town  of  Pennsylvanin, 
United  States,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  23,162. 

Red  River,  or  Ri'o  Rox'o,  rises 
near  tho  Rocky  Mountalus,  in  New 
Mexico,  and,  after  a  S.  E.  course  of 
1600mile8,  joins  the  Mississippi  about 
240  miles  above  New  Orleans. — Also 
a  river  which  rises  in  Minnesota, 
in  the  United  States,  and,  flowing 
northwards,  falls  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg, in  British  America. 

RAodo  Island,  one  of  the  United 
States,  the  smallest  in  the  Union, 
between  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  celebrated  for  its 
orchards  and  dairy  produce.  Area, 
1306  square  miles.  Pop.  174,621. 
Providence  and  Newport  are  the 
state-capitals.  Pop.  of  Providence, 
60,636;  of  Newport,  10,608. 
-  Rich'mond,  the  picturesquely 
placed  capital  of  Virginia,  United 
States,  on  James'  River,  about  160 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  the 
seat  of  tho  Confederate  goveinmcnt 
during  the  late  civil  war.  Pop. 
a7j910.-^7,  82  N.  77,  23  W. 

fi/deaa  (RldoQ  Canal,  iu  Ontaxio, 
C!so*d%  extending  from  iL\IlgatoI^ 
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Ri'o  Colora'do.  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after 
a  S.  W.  coarse  of  700  miles,  falls 

into  the  Gulf  of  California A  river 

of  Texas,  which  rises  in  the  Rod^ 
Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Ri'o  Grande  del  Nor'te,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moantains, 
and,  flowing  S.  £.,  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Roch'ester.  a  flourishing  city  of 
New  York,  United  States,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee^ 
with  a  great  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 
Pop.  60.000.— 43,  8  N.  77,  61  W. 

R<x:k'y  Mountains.  See  Remarks, 
p.  806. 

S  A'BA,aI>ntch  West  India  Island, 
N.  W.  of  St  Eustatius.    Pop.  1809. 

Saa>le,  Cape,  the  S.  W.  point  of 
Nova  Scotia.—4S,  24  N.  66,3  W.  See 
Tancha  Point  or  Cape  Sable. 

Sacramen'to,  a  city  of  the  state  of 
Califumia,  on  the  river  Sacramento. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Sack'ett's  Harbour,  a  town  of  New 
York.  United  States,  on  the  shoiv 
of  Lake  Ontario,  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  2000.— 43.  65  N.  76,  30  W. 

St  Au'gustine,  a  seaport  of  Flor- 
ida. Pop.  1914.— 29,  51,  N.  81,  30  W. 

St  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
24  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  2898.  Gus- 
ta'via,  is  the  capital.    Pop.  908. 

St  Cath'arine's,  a  town  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  situated  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
waters.    Pop.  5000. 

St  CAris'topher  or  St  Kitts,  one  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  72 
miles  in  circuit  Its  principal  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
Area,  with  Augulla,  103  square  miles. 
Pop.  24,440.  Basstfterre'',  is  the  capi- 
tal.   Pop.  6500.— 17, 17  N.  62,  48  W. 

St  Croix',  a  river  separating  New 
Brunswick  from  the  United  states. 
Also,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands 
belonging  to  Denmark.    Pop.  42,000. 

St  Domin'go,  Island  of.  See  Hay  ti. 

St  Domin'g^,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  above  island,  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  division,  on  its  S.  E.  coast. 
Pop  15,000.-18,  29  N.  69,  59  W. 

St  Eli'as,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  rising  to  the  height  of 
11  ^^i«e.\.«boN«  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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West  India  Islands,  N.  W.  of  St 
Christopher.  Fop.  1936.  St  Eusta- 
tius  is  the  capital. 

St  John,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  12  miles  in  circuit.    P.  2560. 

St  John,  the  principal  seaport  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John,  which  has  a  course  of  nearly 
600  miles.  Pop.  27,317.-45,  15  N. 
66,3  W. 

St  John,  the  chief  town  of  New- 
foundland, on  the  S.  E.  coast.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  gi-eat 
trade  in  the  cod-fishery.  Pop.  30,476. 
—47,  33  N.  52,  44  W. 

St  Kitts.    See  St  Christopher. 

St  Law'rence,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  299. 

St  Law'rence,  Gulf  of,  a  large  bay 
of  the  Atlantic ;  its  principal  entrance, 
from  the  ocean,  is  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundland. 

St  Lou'is,  the  principal  town  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  18  miles  below  the 
influx  of  the  Missouri.    Pop.  151,780. 

St  Lu'cas,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.—22,  62  N.  109, 50  W. 

St  Lu'cia,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  between  Martinique 
and  St  Vincent ;  it  is  32  miles  long 
and  12  broad.  Pop.  29,444.  Cas'tries 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  2400. 

St  Maf'tin,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands.    Pop.  6366. 

St  Peter's,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows  into  the  Missis- 
sippi a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony. 

St  Pierr«',  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  and  seaport  of  Martinique, 
West  Indies.    Pop.  23,000. 

St  Salvador  or  Guanaha'ni  Island. 
See  Bahamas. 

St  TAom'as,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  United 
SUtes.  Pop.  13,000.  St  Thomas  is 
the  capital.    Pop.  10,000. 

St  Vincent,  one  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  18  miles  long 
and  11  broad.  Area,  130  square 
miles.  Pop.  30,128.  Kings'ton  is 
the  capital.    Pop.  7000. 

Saintes,  three  small  French  West 
India  Islands,  between  Guadeloupe 
and  Dominica.    Pop.  IIGO. 

Sa'lero,  a   flourishing  seaport  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States.    Fop. 
22^2.-43,  81  N.   70,  64  W.    Also 
tMe  cspital  of  Oregon.    Pop.  2600. 


Saltil'lo,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Cohahnila.  Pop. 

19  898. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah  Territory, 
United  States;  it  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints.    Pop.  8218. 

Salvador,  San,  a  state  in  Central 
America,  between  the  states  of  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua.  Area,  7335 
square  miles.  Pop.  600,000. — New 
San  Salvador,  on  a  plateau  2000  feet 
high,  is  now  the  capital,  the  old 
capital  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1854. 

San  Bias,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  San- 
tiago, in  the  Pacific.  Pop.  3000.— 21, 
32  N.  105, 15  W. 

San  Francis'co,  a  seaport  of  the 
state  of  Califurnia,  on  an  extensive 
bay.  Pop.  120,000.-37,  47  N.  122, 
24  W. 

San  Jo'sfe,  a  city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  capital  of  the  state  of  Costa 
liica.  Pop.  16,000.  Also  a  town  of 
the  state  of  California. 

San  Ju'an  Bautis'ta,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tabasco.    Pop.  8000. 

San  Ju'an.    See  Forto  Rico. 

San  Jn'an,  a  river  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, forming  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  at  Port  San  Juan. 

San  Lu'is  Poto'si,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name.  Fop.  53,000.-22,  2  N. 
100,  40  W. 

San'dy-Hook,  a  sandy  beach  or 
peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Long  Island. 

San'ta  Cruz  or  St  Croix  (Croaw'), 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark ;  it  is 

20  miles  long  and  6  broad.  Fop. 
42,000.  Chris'tianstadt  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  5000. 

San'ta  F^,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  United  States,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  4635. 

Santiafgo,  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on 
the  S.  E«  side  of  the  island,  with  a 
fine  harbour.    Pop.  36,752. 

Savan'naA,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  falling  into  the  Atlantic. 

Savan'naA,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Georgia,  United  States,  on  the 
Savannah .    Yop .  %L,*2Sfi. 

on  the  Ohio.   "Pop.VUS. 
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Sitlca  or  New  Archangel,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory of  Allanka.    Pop.  1000. 

Sono'ra,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  same  name.  P.  6000. 

Span'ish  Town.    See  Jamaica. 

f'pring'fleld,  a  thriving  town  of 
MaKftachnsetts,  United  States,  on  the 
Connecticut.    Pop.  30,000. 

Sta'ten  Island,  belonging  to  New 
York,  United  States,  14  miles  long 
and  5  broad,  and  divided  from  Long 
Island  by  the  Narrows  Strait. 

Sape'rior.  Lake,  the  largest  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  and  the  great- 
est body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Its  length  is  355  miles,  its  breadth 
160  miles;  its  mean  depth  is  988 
feet;  its  snrfioce  is  630  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has  numerous 
islands;  it  receives  220  rivers  and 
8treams,and  discbarges  its  waters  by 
St  Mary's  Strait  into  Lake  Huron. 

Susqnehan'naA,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
in  Lake  Otsego,  flows  through  Penn- 
sylvania, and  enters  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Syr'acnse,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.    Pop.  83,000. 

TAMPI'CO,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  15,000. 
—22, 16  N.  97, 62  W. 

Tan'cha,  Point,  or  Cape  Sa'ble, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida, 
United  States.— 25, 6  N.  81, 8  W. 

Taun'ton,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  on 
the  Taunton.    Pop.  16,376. 

Ten''ne8see,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  W.  by  Arkansas;  8.  by 
Mississippi,  Alabama.,  and  Georgia ; 
and  £.  by  North  Carolina.  It  ranks 
among  the  most  fertile  states,  and 
is  distinguished  for  its  picturesque 
scenery.  Area,  46,600  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,109.847.  Nash'ville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  46,000. 

Ten'nessee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  Hol- 
ston  and  the  Clinch,  near  Knoxville ; 
after  a  circuitouH  course  it  joins  the 
Ohio,  60  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  tlio  Mississippi. 

Tep'ic,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  25  miles  E.  of 
San  Bias.    Pop.  10,000. 

Tex'as,  formerly  a  province  of 
Mexico*  and  an  independent  state 
bom  1886  to  1846,  when  it  was  an- 


nexed to  the  United  States,  and  ad' 
mitted  into  the  Union.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  which  separates  it  from 
Mexico.  Area,  237  fiM  square  miles. 
P.  604,216.  Ans'tin,  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, is  the  state-capital.  Pop.  8494. 
Tezcu'co,  a  city  of  Mexico,  on  a 
plain  E.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  9000. 

Three  Riv'ers,  a  town  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Maurice  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
Pop.  6058. 

TIascara,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
once  a  populous  and  important  city. 
Pop.  6000. 

Toba'go,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  N.  E.  of  Trinidad,  28  miles 
long  and  7  broad.  Area,  97  square 
miles.  Pop.  15,410.  Scar'iMrough 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  3000. 

Topelia,  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
United  States,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Kansas  river,  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway.    Pop.  3000. 

Toron'to,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, 184  miles  above  Kingston,  with 
an  excellent  harlx>ur.  Pop.  44,821. 
—43,  39  N.  79,  36  W. 

Tortols,  one  of  the  Virgin  Isles, 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain ;  it  is  12  miles  long  and  4 
broad.    Pop.  8600. 

Trinidad',  with  the  exception  of 
Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  being  50  miles 
long  by  34  miles  broad.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  S.  Amer- 
ica by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fertility,  scenery, 
and  magnificent  forests.  Area,  2020 
square  miles.  Pop.  84,438.  Port  of 
Spain,  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the  capitaL 
Pop.  11.693.— 10,  38  N.  61,  32  W. 

Trinidad',  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  til  e  is!  md.  Pop.  14,436. — 
21,  40  N.  80,  21  W. 

Troy,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  Hudson, 
6  miles  above  Albany.  Pop.  39,235. 
42,  44  N.  73,  40  W. 

U'TAH,  erected  into  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  1850,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Oregon  ;  on  the  W.  by 
California ;  on  the  S.  by  New  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  E.  by  New  Mexico.  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  Area,  128,835  square 
miles.    Pop.  40,296. 

U'tica,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  Mohawk, 
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where  the  Erie  Canal  Joins  that  river. 
Pop.  22^28.-43,  6  N.  75,  21  W. 

VAL'LADOLID,  a  town  of  Yuc- 
atan.   Pop.  about  16,000. 

Vancoov'er  Island,  a  British  set- 
tlement on  the  N.  W.  coast  It  is 
270  miles  long  and  75  broad,  covered 
with  immense  woods.  Estimated 
area,  16,000  square  miles.  Victoria 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  25.000. 

Ve'ra  Cruz,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Pop.  8228. 

Ver'montjOne  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  New  York ; 
on  the  E.  by  New  Hampshire;  on 
the  S.  by  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Canada.  The  centre  is  tra- 
versed by  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  which  enclose 
many  fertile  valleys.  Area,  10,212 
square  miles.  Pop.  315,116.  Mont- 
peKier  is  the  sUte-capital.    P.  3000. 

Vicks'T)ui^,  a  city  and  port  of 
entry,  Mississippi,  United  States,  is 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
400  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It 
was  captured  from  the  rebels  by 
General  Grant,  after  48  days'  siege, 
July  4, 1863.    Pop.  4600. 

Virgin'ia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
the  southern  states,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land; on  the  E.  by  Maryland,  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  S.  by  Nortli  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  It  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  soil  is  vari- 
ous, but  excellently  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. Area,  61,352  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,596,079.  Ricl/mond  is  the  capi- 
tal. Pop.  37,910.  In  1862,  the  author- 
ities of  Virginia  having  declared  for 
secession,  ^e  western  part  of  the 
state,  which  still  adhered  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  was  erected  into  a 
separate  state,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1863,  under  the  name  of 
Western  Virginia.  The  capital  is 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 

Vir'gin  Isles,  a  numerous  group  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  E.  of  Porto 
Rico.  Pop.  52,000.  Those  in  the  pos- 
session of  Britain  are  Tortola,  Virgin 
Gorda,  Anegada,  etc.  Area,  144 
square  miles.    Pop.  6051. 

WA'BASH,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  on  the  W.  border 
of  Ohio,  separates  Indiana  from  Illi- 
Dois,  and  joina  the  Ohio  100  miles 


above  its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac,  about 
120  miles  from  its  Junction  with 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Pop.  about  150,000. 
—38, 53  N.  77, 1  W.  Also  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  British  America;  on  the  E. 
by  Nebraska;  on  the  S.  by  Utah  and 
California ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific.  Area,  176,141  square  miles. 
Pop.  11,648.  Olym'pia  is  the  capital 
of  the  territory.    Pop.  350. 

Welland  Canal,  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, 42  miles  long,  connects  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Wheeling,  the  capital  of  Western 
Virginia,  United  States,  on  the  Ohio. 
Pop.  22,600. 

Williamsburg,  a  town  of  New 
York,  situated  on  Long  Island.  Pop. 
50,000. 

Wil'mington,  the  principal  town 
of  Delaware,  United  States.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Win^'nipeg,  a  large  lake  of  British 
America,  N.  W.  of  Lake  Superior. 
Length,  240  miles ;  breadth,  55  miles. 

Wiscon'sin,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Superior  and  Michigan;  on  the  E. 
by  Michigan;  on  the  S.  by  Illinois; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Minnesota  and 
Iowa.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  valuable  minerals.  Area,  53,924 
square  miles.  Pop.  775,873.  Mad'- 
ison  is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  6611. 

XALAPA  (Jal'apa),  a  city  of 
Mexico,  50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Pop.  12,000.-19,  40  N.  96. 
60  W. 

YAR'MOUTH,  a  thriving  seaport 
of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  west  coast. 
Pop.  16,446.-43,  60  N.  66,  5  W. 

York  Fort,  the  most  important 
station  or  factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Yu'catan,  a  peninsula  belonging  to 
Mexico,  projecting  360  miles  from 
the  continent  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
separated  from  the  island  of  Cuba  by 
a  channel  120  miles  broad.  Area, 
79,600  square  miles.    Pop.  668,623. 

ZACATE'CAS,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Zacate- 
cas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
silver-mines.    Pop.  26,000. 

Zanes^ville,  amanufaotoring  town 
of  Ohio,  United  States.    Pop.  9229. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  W.  by  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
6,500,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  20,000,000. 

Diviiiions.  Chief  Towns. 

^ trrTi^a!'l.!!!!!}^«^'^^'  Popayan,  Panama,  Cartagena. 

Venezuela Caraccas,  La  Guayra,  Maracajbo,  Cnmana. 

Ecuador Quito,  Gaayaqail,  Caen(^ 

Guiana Geokoe  Town,  Paramaribo,  Cayenne. 

Brazil Kio  Janeiro,   Bahia,   Peruambuco,   Maran* 

ham. 

Peru Lima,  Callao,  Cuzco,  Gnamanga,  Arequipa. 

Bolivia Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  CochabamMu 

Paraguay Assumttion. 

^grntKpublrclB'^''"''  A™»'  Co"!"^.  Mendoriu 

Chili Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo. 

Patagonia Punta  Arenas,  Port  iSt  Julian. 

Falkland  Islands...... Port  Louis. 

Capes. — St  Roque,  Frio,  St  Maria,  St  Antonio,  Horn. 

Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  Darien,  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon  or  Maranon,  Rio  Para,  Bay  of  All  Saints,  the 
estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Gulf  of  St 
George,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  of 
Penas,  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  Bay  of  Panama. 

Isthmus. — Panama  or  Darien. 

Mountains. — ^Andes  or  Cordilleras,  Parim^  Mountains, 
Mountains  of  Brazil. 

Lakes. — Maracaybo,  Titicaca. 

Rivers.  —  Amazon  or  Maranon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco, 
Magdalena,  Essequibo,  Para  or  Tocantins,  San  Francisco, 
Colorado,  Madeira,  Rio  Negro,  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay. 

Islands. — Margarita,  Pearl  Islands,  Galapagos  Islands, 
Marajo  or  Joannes,  Juan  Fernandez,  Chilo^,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Staten  Island,  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia, 
South  Orkney,  Soutl:i  SVieWonSi. 


I 
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BBMARKB. 

South  America  extends  from  11'  20'  N.  to  56*  S.  lat.,  and 
from  35*  to  81*  Bif  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  ahout 
4500  miles;  its  greatest  hreadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  ahout  3000  miles. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  features  of  nature  holder  or 
more  marked  than  in  South  America.  Its  mountains,  its  rivers, 
and  its  plains,  are  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.  The 
gigantic  Andes  are  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  sum- 
mits on  the  globe.  They  extend  for  more  than  4000  miles, 
from  the  Stndt  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  rise 
far  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  enclosing  table-lands 
Tvhose  general  elevation  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
CSotopaxi,  one  of  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  perfect 
cone,  covered  to  an  enormous  depth  with  snow,  which  shines 
with  a  dazzling  splendour  at  sunset.  Chimborazo,  whose  sum- 
mit is  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes ;  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  lower  than  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua,  23,910,  Bahama, 
22,350,  Parinacota,  22,030,  Gualateiri,  21,960,  and  Pomarape, 
21,700  feet. 

The  mountains  and  table-lands  of  Tibet  may  surpass  those 
of  South  America;  but  its  streams  are  unrivalled.  The  Andes 
contain  the  sources  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana,  which  is  navigable  for 
above  2000  miles,  is  composed  of  the  united  waters  of  the 
Ucayali  and  Tunguragua;  and  is  swelled  in  its  course  by 
numerous  affluents,  which  are  in  themselves  majestic  rivers. 
It  rolls  nearly  eastward  through  a  space  of  about  4000  miles, 
expanding,  before  it  reaches  the  Atlantic,  under  tbe  equator, 
into  an  estuary  180  miles  wide.  Next  to  it  in  magnitude  is 
the  La  Plata,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay. 
At  Buenos  Ay  res,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about  30  miles 
broad;  and,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  2350  miles,  it 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  magnificent  estuary, 
150  miles  wide.  The  Orinoco,  a  much  smaller  stream,  issues 
from  a  small  lake  in  the  Parimft  Mountains,  and,  after  winding 
round  them,  pursues  a  northerly  direction.  It  is  increased  by 
many  tributaries,  when,  bending  eastward,  it  rolls  along  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic  its  Usa 
south  of  Tiinidad,  by  about  fifty  channels,  a£te.x  «^  ooxis^  q1  \^&^ 
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miles.  It  U  naTigaUe  for  about  1000  miles  from  its  month, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  its  course  forms  a  remarkable  communi- 
cation by  the  Cassiquiari  with  the  Bio  Negro,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon. 

In  South  America  the  climate  yaries  with  the  elevation  no 
less  than  with  the  latitude.  Under  the  equator  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  is  at  the  height  15,800  feet.  The  yegeta- 
ble  productions  of  different  regions  of  the  globe  are  found  in 
regular  succession,  as  the  traveller  ascends  from  the  level  of 
the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes.  Between  the  tropics, 
cassava,  cocoa,  maixe,  plantains,  indigo^  sugar,  cotton,  and  cof- 
fee are  cultivated  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  irom 
8000  to  5000  feet.  There,  too,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other 
delicate  fruits,  grow  luxuriantly. 

Great  fertility  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  South 
America,  and  its  magnificent  rivers  and  manifold  internal  re- 
sources would  appear  to  mark  it  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a 
vast  population.  Under  the  thraldom  of  the  old  governments 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  colonists  seemed  scarcely  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  and  since  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  free  governments,  endless  and  violent  contests 
among  themselves  have  prevented  them  from  making  much 
progress. 

South  America  is  rich  in  minerals.  Grold  is  found  in  New 
Granada,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Brazil 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  abound  in  Brazil.  The 
silver-mines  of  Peru  are  very  rich,  and  Chili  has  mines  of 
silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  copper.  There  are  mines  of  iron, 
sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  in  Brazil; 
but  the  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  diverted 
attention  from  other  mining  speculations. 

On  13th  August  1868,  a  most  disastrous  earthquake  oc- 
curred in  South  America,  principally  in  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
destroying  whole  towns,  and  causing  great  loss  of  life. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  South  America?  What  is  its  area 
in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  estinuited  amount  of  its  population? 
Name  its  divisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  New  Uranada? 
of  Venezuela?  of  Ecuador?  of  Guiana?  of  Brazil?  of  Peru?  of 
Bolivia?  of  Paraguay?  of  La  Plata?  of  Chili?  of  Patagonia?  of 
the  Falkland  Islandis?  What  are  the  principal  capes  of  South 
America?  What  are  its.  gulfs,  bays,  and  straits?  M^ition  its 
igtbmua  ?    Name  its  mounlBiEA^  \8k«i&^  tW^ra^^  and  islands. 
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Bebfoen  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitade  does  South 
America  extend  ?  Wlmt  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  its  phyfticiil  features  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
Andes?  What  is  their  extent?  What  is  the  height  of  the  table- 
lands which  tlicy  enclose?  Describe  Cotopaxi.  What  ai*e  the 
heights  of  Chimborazo  and  Aconcagua  ?  In  what  is  South  America 
unrivalled  ?  Which  is  the  greatest  of  its  rivers  ?  Of  what  streams 
is  it  composed  ?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course,  and  its  width 
before  reaclmig  the  Atlantic  ?  What  is  the  next  river  in  magni- 
tude ?  What  are  the  most  important  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  it?  What  is  its  width  at  Buenos  Ajres,  and  at  its  mouth? 
What  river  is  next  to  these  in  magnitude  ?  Where  does  it  rise  ? 
How  is  it  connected  with  the  Amazon?  What  is  the  length  of  its 
course? 

With  what  does  the  climate  of  South  America  vary?  What  is 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  under  the  equator?  What  plants 
are  cultivated  between  the  tropics  from  tiie  lerel  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet?  What  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  soil  in  South  America?  By  what  circumstances  does 
it  seem  to  be  marked  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  popula- 
tion ?  What  has  prevented  the  colonists  from  availing  themselven 
of  their  advantages  ?  In  what  states  of  South  America  are  gold* 
mines  found?  Where  are  diamonds  abundant?  What  rich  mines 
are  found  in  Peru?  What  are  the  principal  mines  in  Chili? 
Name  the  states  which  suffered  most  from  the  earthquake  in  1868. 


COLOMBIA,  OB  NEW  GRANADA, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  Costa  Hica  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Venezueia ;  £.  by  Venezuela ; 
S.  by  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area 
is  about  515,235  square  miles.  Its  population  is  about 
2,363,054. 

states.  €h!ef  Towns. 

Panama. Panama,  David,  Chagres,  Aspinwoll. 

Bolivar Cartagena. 

Magdalena Santa  Martha. 

Santander Pamplona. 

Antioquia Antioquia,  Medellin. 

Boyaca Tunja,  Socorro. 

Cundinamarca Bogota,  or  Sjlnta  Fb  de  Bogota. 

Cauca Popayan. 

Islands. — Pearl  Islands,  Coiba. 
Isthmus. — Darien  or  Panama. 
Capes. — Mala,  Corrientes. 
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Bats  and  Gulf.— Gulf  of  Darien,  Bay  of  Panama,  Bay 
of  Choco. 
River. — Magdalena. 
MouMTAiMS.— The  northern  tenmnation  of  the  Andes. 

BBHABKS. 

Colombia,  or  New  Granada,  extends  from  2**  8.  lat.  to  12**  2(f 
N.  lat.,  and  from  68^  to  83°  W.  long.  Its  length,  fW)m  north 
to  BouUi,  is  about  1000  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  1050  miles. 

The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  trayersed  from  nortb 
to  south  by  parallel  ridges  of  the  Andes,  which  have  th^ 
northern  termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Through  the 
▼alleys  between  these  ridges,  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaiy 
the  Cauca  flow  northwards  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  regions  is  damp,  hot,  and  unhealthy; 
but  the  table-lands,  where  most  of  the  towns  are  placed,  have 
an  equable  and  agreeable  atmosphere.  The  numerous  forests 
yield  large  quantities  (tf  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood, 
caoutchouc,  and  sarsapariHa.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated 
are  cotton,  indigo,  cofiiee,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  cinnamon,  maize, 
and  the  plantain  (which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people).  There  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  agri- 
culture on  the  whole  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Commerce 
is  more  prosperous,  and  has  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  railway  lately  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  It  yields  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Coal  is  found  near 
the  capital;  and  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  occur  in  several  places. 

The  more  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  tapir,  the  jaguar, 
the  puma,  the  ant-eater,  the  sloth,  the  cayman  or  alligator,  the 
gymnotus  or  electrical  eel,  and  several^kinds  of  serpents,  some 
of  them  of  great  size. 

When  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  in  1821,  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  formed  themselyes  into  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
This  republic  was  dissolved  in  1832,  when  the  states  of  which 
it  had  consisted  became  independent  republics.  In  1858,  New 
Granada  was  divided  into  eight  republics,  under  a  federal 
government,  which  has  its  seat  at  Bogota.  The  prevailing 
retigion  is  the  Roman-cathollo. 
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BXBR018E8. 

How  is  New  Granada  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its 
nopolation?  What  are  the  confiederated  states  which  it  contains? 
What  are  their  chief  towns  ?  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ?  Name  the  islands  belonging  to  the  New  Granadian  Con- 
federation. Name  the  isthmus,  the  capes,  the  gulf,  the  bays,  the 
river,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  countrj 
lie  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountain-rid^es 
is  it  traversed,  and  in  what  direction  ?  Where  do  these  mountains 
terminate  on  the  north?  What  is  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
river? 

What  kind  of  climate  has  New  Granada?  What  are  the  chief 
mpodnctions  of  the  forests  ?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  ? 
What  railway  has  lately  been  made?  What  metals  are  found  in 
the  country  ?  Where  does  coal  occur  ?  Name  the  more  remarkable 
wild  animals. 

Of  what  states  did  the  republic  of  Colombia  consist?  When 
was  it  dissolved?  When  was  New  Granada  divided  into  confeder- 
ated states?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 


VENEZUELA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  Colombia  or  New  Granaj/i;  N.  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea;  E.  by  Guiana;  S.  by  Brazil 
Its  area  is  430,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
2,200,000. 

Island. — Margarita. 

Gulfs. — ^Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Faria. 

Lake  . — ^Maracaybo. 

RlV£S. — Orinoco. 

REMARKS. 

Venezuela  extends  from  1'  4^  to  12*  lO*  N.  lat,  and  from 
60°  to  73°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  900 
miles;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  800  miles. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  great  river  Orinoco,  which  flows  through 
vast  plains,  called  UanoSy  covered  with  savannas  and  forests. 
The  climate,  like  that  of  New  Granada,  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in 
the  low  grounds,  but  cooler  and  more  agreeable  in  the  table-lands. 
The  agricultural  products  and  wild  animals  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  New  Granada,  but  cattle  are  more  numerous,  find- 
ing inexhaustible  pastures  in  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 

Gold,  found  at  one  time  in  groat  quantities,  no  longer  re* 
pays  the  labour  of  search ;  but  mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper 
are  still  wrought    Asphalt  and  petroleum  abound  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Lake  Maracaybo;  there  are  coal-pita  in  aeyend 
places,  and  abondance  of  rock-salt. 

Venezuela  was  long  a  Spanish  colonj.  On  adueTing  its  in- 
dependence in  1821,  it  joined  New  Granada  and  Eksaador  in 
forming  the  republic  of  Colombia.  In  1832,  this  state  was  dis- 
solved, and  Venezuela  became  an  independent  republic  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Caraccas,  which,  like  several  other 
towns  in  the  republic,  has  firequently  suffered  &om  earthquakes. 
The  Boman-catholio  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

BXEBCI8B8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela?  What  is  its  area?  What 
is  its  poDulation?  Name  its  island,  gnlfii,  lake,  and  river.  Be- 
tween wnat  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth? 

Bj  what  river  is  it  traversed  ?  What  name  is  given  to  the  plains 
through  which  that  river  flows  ?  What  is  the  climate  of  the  countrv  ? 
Are  cattle  numerous  ?  What  mines  are  now  wrought  ?  What  useful 
substances  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Maracajbo? 
Are  there  any  coal-pits  ? 

Of  what  European  state  was  Venezuela  long  a  colonj?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  oecome  a  part  when  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  die 
mother  country?  When  was  this  republic  dissolved?  What  did 
Venezuela  then  become?  What  is  its  capital?  What  is  the  pre* 
vailing  religion? 


ECUADOR 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Colombia  or  New  Granada ;  W.  by  Peru 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  Peru ;  £.  by  Brazil.  Its 
area  is  219,000  square  miles.    Its  population  is  1,300,000. 

Islands. — Galapagos. 

Cape. — San  Francisco. 

Gulp. — GuayaquiL 

Mountains. — Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  peaks 
of  the  Andes. 

RiYERS. — Marona,  Cbambira,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  or  Maranon. 

REMARKS. 

Ecuador,  or  the  Equator  (so  called  fh>m  its  capital  lying 
almost  under  the  line),  extends  from  6*  lO'  S.  lat  to  2'  20'  N- 
lat.,  and  from  69°  20'  to  80°  30'  W.  long.    Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  800  miles;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
Mbout  600  miles. 
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The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  the  Andes.  Among  their  more  remarkable  peaks  are 
Chimborazo,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  21,440  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  great  volcanoes  of  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  and 
Pichincha,  which  are  from  16,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  watered  by  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon.  The  zoology  and  agri- 
cultural products  of  Ecuador  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
New  Granada.  Like  that  state,  it  has  numerous  forests,  which 
supply  large  quantities  of  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods, 
caoutchouc,  and  sarsaparilla.  It  abounds  in  minerals,  yielding 
gold,  silver,  lead,  quidcsilver,  and  sulphur. 

Ecuador  revolted  from  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  1821.  Along 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  it  formed  the  republic  of 
Ck)lombia  until  1832,  when  that  state  being  dissolved,  Ecuador 
became  an  independent  republic  Its  capital  is  Quito,  built  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  at  a  height  of  9542  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  a  delightful  climate,  but  has  often  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  like  most  other  towns  in  the  republic  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Roman-catholic 

EZEKCISES. 

How  is  Ecuador  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  pop> 
ulation?  Name  its  islands,  cape,  gulf,  mountains,  and  rivers. 
Whence  does  it  take  its  name  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  does  it  lie?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth ?  By 
what  mountains  is  it  traversed  in  the  west  ?  What  are  their  more 
remarkable  peaks  ?  By  what  streams  are  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  country  watered  ?  What  are  its  agricultural  products  ?  What 
productions  do  its  forests  yield  ? 

Wiren  did  Ecuador  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  Sipnin  ?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  then  become  a  part  ?  When  was  this  republic  dis- 
solved?  What  did  Ecuador  then  become?  What  is  the  capital, 
and  how  is  it  placed  ?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 


GUIANA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by  Brazil  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Brazil ;  and  W.  by  Venezuela. 
Its  area  is  about  163,560  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
about  238,855. 

DI  virions.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Guiana George  Town,  New  Amsterdam. 

Dutch  Guiana Paramaribo,  AmstecdasiEu 

French  Ouiana. Cayenne. 
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Mountains. — Parimd  Mountains. 
Lake.— AmacQ. 

RiYEBS.  —  Esseqoibo,  Demeraira,  Berbice,  Surmam, 
Maroni. 

BKlfARKH. 

The  oonntrj  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ghiiana 
extends  from  0*  40^  to  9*  N.  lat^  and  from  51"  to  61"  W.  long. 
Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  710  miles ;  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  about  560  miles.  Formerly  the  name  had 
a  much  wider  application,  being  extended  to  the  whole  region 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Bio  Negro,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Casiqulare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  greater  part 
of  this  territory  is  now  included  within  the  empire  of  Brazil 
and  the  repuUio  of  Venezuela,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Brazilian  Guiana  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Guiana  is  now  commonly 
restricted  is  low  and  flat  towards  the  seashore,  and  here  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Inland  it  rises  by  a  succession  of  table- 
lands to  the  tierrxu  or  mountain-ranges  which  divide  it  from 
Brazil.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  in  most  places  within  the 
tropics,  being  refreshed  by  the  trade- winds,  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  by  the  rainy  seasons,  of  which  there  are  two  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  but  one  in  the  interior.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  some  of  the  forest-trees  g^wing  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  plant  chiefly  cultivated  is  the 
sugar-cane;  coffee  is  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  plantains,  and  pepper 
are  grown.  Gentian  and  other  medicinal  plants  abound ;  and 
this  is  the  native  country  oi  the  large  water-plant  called  the 
Victoria  Regia.  The  staple  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
oofiee,  spices,  and  drugs. 

British  Guiana  is  the  western  and  largest,  French  Guiana 
the  eastern  and  smallest,  of  the  three  divisions  of  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  has  an  area  of  about 
60,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  French  Guiana  is  about 
27,560  square  miles.  British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  about 
76,000  square  miles,  and  contains  three  settlements — Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  Most  of  it  formerly  belonged  to 
Holland,  but  was  conquered  by  Great  Britain  in  1803.  The 
capital  is  G^rge  Town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara. 

*    SXEBCISES. 

WZiat  ire  the  bounAKEl«&  ei  Qtxnsna^    ^7\uBii\&\\a%x«k'^  "^^IVaI 
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Ib  its  population?  What  are  its  divisions?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  in  each  division  ?    Name  its  monntainSf  lake,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country 
extend?  What  are  its  len^h  and  hreadth?  To  what  region  did 
the  name  of  Guiana  at  one  time  apply?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  country  now  called  Quiana?  What  is  its  climate?  To  what 
height  do  some  of  its  forest-trees  grow  ?  What  is  the  plant  chiefly 
cultivated  ?  What  other  crops  are  grown?  Of  what  great  water> 
plant  is  this  the  native  country?    What  are  the  staple  exports? 

How  is  British  Guiana  situated?  What  is  its  area?  What 
•ettlements  does  it  contain?  To  what  country  did  it  formerly 
belong  ?  When  was  it  accqulred  by  Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the 
capital?  What  is  the  area  of  French  Guiana?  What  is  the  area 
of  Dutch  Guiana? 

BRAZIL 

Is  bonnded  N.  by  Colombia  or  New  Granada,  Vene- 
zuela, Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental; 
W.  by  La  Plata  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Its  area  is  3,100,104  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  10,014,000. 

Islands. — Caviany,  Santa  Catharina,  Marajo  or  Joannes, 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  Martin  Yaz. 

Capes. — Cape  de  Norte,  St  Roque,  Branco,  St  Thomas, 
Frio. 

Bats,  Gulfs,  etc. — Estuary  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon, 
Rio  Para,  estuary  of  the  Maranhao,  All  Sainta  Bay. 
.   Lake. — ^Dos  Patos. 

Rivers. — ^Amazon  or  Maranon,  Tocantins,  Paranahyba, 
San  Francisco,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mountains. — Mountains  of  Brazil,  Sierra  do  E8pinha90, 
Sierra  do  Mar. 

BEMARKS. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  extends  from  33^  45'  8.  lat.,  to  4"  3(/ 
N.  lat.,  and  from  34°  47'  to  72''  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  2600  miles;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2450  miles. 

The  northern  and  western  portions  of  this  vast  region  are 
occupied  by  the  great  plams  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Parana,  and  their  many  tribataries.  The 
eastern  districts  are  trayersed  from  north  to  south  by  \|axaILel 
mountain-ranges,  liising  from  5000  to  7000  ieeV.  «y»ri^^^Vs^^ 
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of  the  sea.  The  cfimate  is  wann,  hat  in  general  healthj  and 
•grcoable.  In  the  north,  and  in  the  vallej  of  the  Amazon,  the 
air  is  hot  and  moiet ;  hat  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  heights 
and  table-lands,  the  temperature  is  much  cooler. 

Vegetation  is  laxoriant  in  the  extreme.  No  nobler  forests 
are  to  bo  found  anywhere  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
They  yield  endless  supplies  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  logwood, 
and  the  hard  red  wood  called  brazGy  from  which  it  has  been 
•apposed  that  the  country  received  its  name.  The  sugar-cane, 
the  coffee-plant,  the  cotton-plant,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and 
rice  are  cultivated.  The  cassava-plant  furnishes  the  staple 
food  of  the  gpneat  body  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  a  sort  of  holly, 
iudigenous  to  the  country,  supplies  a  kind  of  tea  called  tnatte, 
very  generally  used  by  all  classes.  Agriculture  has  mads 
little  progpress;  but  the  vast  Uanoi  or  natural  pastures  support 
immense  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  hunted  for  their 
hides.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  more  remarkable  are  the  sloth, 
the  ant-eater,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  alligator,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  boa-constrictor,  and  the  humming-bird.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  insects  are  one  of  the  chief  annoyances 
of  the  country. 

The  diamond-mines  of  Brazil  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world ;  and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  especially  ame- 
thysts and  rock-crystals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  occur 
in  several  places. 

Commerce  is  gradually  extending,  but  manufactures  are  very 
backward.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  hides, 
logwood,  hard  woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  diamonds.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  railways  have  been  introduced. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  theyear  1500,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  colonized  by  them.  It  became  indepen- 
dent in  1822,  when  the  government  was  vested  in  a  hereditary 
emperor  (sprung  from  the  royal  family  of  Portugal),  a  senate 
elected  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and  a  representative  chamber 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Roman-catholic  religion  is  that  of 
the  state,  but  other  forms  of  worship  enjoy  partial  toleration. 
Education,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  sadly  neglected. 

KZEBCISES. 

How  is  Brazil  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its  popu- 
lation ?  Name  its  islands,  capes,  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries,  what 
lake,  rivers,  and  mountains  does  it  contain  ? 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitnde  does  it  lie?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  <maracter  of  its  northern 
and  western  districts?  What  is  the  character  of  its  eastern  dis- 
tricts ?  What  is  its  climate  ?  What  woods  do  its  forests  supply  ? 
What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cnltiyated  ?  What  plant  famishes  the 
staple  food  of  the  great  boay  of  the  lower  dasses  ?  What  is  mattef 
Are  there  many  cattle?  Name  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 
What  is  one  of  the  chief  annoyances  of  the  comitry  ?  Are  its  dia- 
mond-mines prodactive?  What  other  precious  stones  are  found 
in  it  ?  What  are  its  chief  metals  ?  Name  its  chief  exports.  Has 
it  any  railways  ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  Brazil  diseoyered  ?  From  what  is  it 
supposed  to  haye  taken  its  name  ?  When  did  it  become  independ- 
ent? What  is  its  form  of  goyemment?  What  is  the  religion  of 
the  state?  Is  there  any  toleration  for  other  forms  of  worship?  In 
what  condition  are  education,  letters,  and  tiie  arts? 


PERU 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Ecuador;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S. 
by  Boliyia ;  E.  by  Boliyia  and  Brazil.  Its  area  is  502,760 
square  miles.    Its  population  is  about  2,865,000. 

Cape. — Blanco. 

Bats. — Ferrol,  Guarmey,  Pisco,  Pisagua. 

Lake. — ^Titicaca. 

Rivers. — Ucayali  and  its  tributaries ;  New  Maranon. 

Mountains. — ^The  Andes. 

KEHABKS. 

Fern  extends  from  8°  30^  to  22**  S.  lat.,  and  from  69^  to  81" 
1 5'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  is  about 
1500  miles;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  580 
miles. 

The  Andes,  traversing  the  whole  country  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  divide  it  into  three  regions.  The  Coast  or  West* 
em  region,  about  sixty  miles  in  width,  lying  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific,  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract,  in  the  lower  portions 
of  which  rain  rarely  falls.  The  Central  or  Mountain  region,  a 
table-land  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  §n joying  a  cool  and 
moist  climate,  contains  most  of  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
Eastern  region  is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
which  flow  through  large  plains  covered  with  forests. 

The  country  has  long  been  famous  for  its  mineral  riches* 
Little  gold  is  now  found  in  it ;  but  Ua  tnm^'ft  c&  «i\^^T  vDj^\&sar 
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oury  are  among  the  most  prodactiye  In  the  world,  and  it  yiddi 
also  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  coal.  Goauo  is  imported  from  Pera 
in  large  qnantities  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purposes 
of  manore.  Among  the  animals  indigenous  to  the  oountrj  are 
the  alpaca  and  llama.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  introduced  hj  the 
Spanish  colonists.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
are  still  imperfectly  developed,  the  exports  being  chiefly  raw 
materials,  such  as  ores  and  metals,  furs,  skins,  hides,  wool, 
guano,  bark,  cotton,  and  cochineal. 

Peru,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  most  civiliced  country  in  the  New 
World.  After  its  conquest  by  Ilzarro,  it  continued  to  be 
subject  to  Spain  until  1825,  when  it  became  an  independent 
republic.  The  executiye  goyemment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Pres- 
ident, chosen  by  the  people,  once  every  four  years,  with  a 
ministry  of  his  own  appointment,  and  a  Council  elected  by  the 
legislature,  which  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a 
Representatiye  Chamber.  The  Boman-catholic  religion  is  the 
only  one  either  pn^essed  or  tolerated. 

EXEB0I8ES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Peru?  What  is  its  area?  What  is 
its  populaticD  ?  Name  its  cape,  bays,  lake,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth? 

Bv  what  mountains  is  the  country  traversed,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion? What  is  the  character  of  the  Coast  or  Western  resnon  ?  Of 
the  Central  or  Mountain  re^on  ?  Of  the  Eastern  region?  Where 
are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  placed  ? 
.  For  what  has  Peru  been  long  &mous  ?  Are  its  mines  of  silver 
and  mercury  nrodnctive  ?  What  other  metals  does  it  yield  ?  Has 
it  any  coalr  What  manure  is  exported  from -Peru  to  Great 
Britain  ?  Name  two  of  the  animals  inoigenons  to  the  country.  By 
whom  were  sheep  and  cattle  introduced?  What  are  the  chief  ex- 
ix>rts? 

When  and  by  what  European  nations  was  Peru  first  visited? 
What  was  its  condition  then  r  Bv  whom  was  it  conquered  ?  When 
did  it  become  independent?  What  is  its  form  of  government? 
What  is  the  only  religion  tolerated? 


BOLIVIA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru ;  N,  by  Peru 
and  Brazil ;  E.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay ;  and  S.  by  Chili 
and  La  Plata  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  400,000  square  miles.   Its  population  is  1,987,352. 
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Bays. — Morena,  Lavata. 

Lakes. — ^Titicaca,  Uros. 

Rivers. — Guapore  (one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Maranon 
or  Amazon)  and  its  tributaries ;  Desaguadero ;  Pilaya  (one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay)  and  its  tributaries. 

Mountains.— The  Andes. 

BEHABK8. 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Pern,  extends  from  10*  to  23*  S.  lat.,  and 
from  68*  to  70*  40^  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  1100  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  about  800  miles. 

The  western  and  middle  districts  are  traversed  by  the  Andes, 
which  here  reach  a  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet  Two  of 
their  peaks  are  active  volcanoes — Gualateiri,  22,000  feet,  and 
Bahama,  22,350  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  is  the  desert  of  Atacama,  a  narrow  strip, 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes  are 
large  plains,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Parana.  The  climate  varies  with  the  height  of  the  place 
above  the  sea  and  its  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that 
although  nearly  the  whole  country  is  within  the  tropics,  not 
more  than  a  half  of  it  has  a  tropical  climate. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state  of  South  America.  The  silver-mines  of  Potosi 
are  only  less  productive  than  those  of  Pasco  in  Peru.  The 
country  fields  also  gold,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  the  great  plains 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  are  covered  with  forests,  which 
supply  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  fruit,  and  drugs. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  MaUe^  or 
Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  one  department,  and  the  hot  inland 
plains  produce  a  plant  called  the  coca,  winch  the  natives  chew 
in  large  quantities.  The  tapir,  the  leopard,  and  the  jaguar, 
and  several  kinds  of  amphibious  reptiles,  are  the  more  remark- 
able wild  animals. 

Bolivia,  formerly  a  part  of  Pern,  became  an  independent 
republic  in  1825,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honour 
of  Bolivar,  the  great  champion  of  South  American  independence. 
The  executive  government  is  exercised  by  a  Prendent  elected 
for  life.  The  legislature  consists  of  three  chambers.  The 
Roman-catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
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SXER018E8. 

How  is  BoHtU  bonnded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
population?    Name  its  bajs,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonntnde  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  By  what  mountains  are  its 
western  and  centnl  districts  traversed?  Name  two  of  their  peaks 
which  are  volcanoes,  and  state  their  height  What  is  the  character 
of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific?  Bv  what 
streams  are  the  plains  to  the -east  of  the  Andes  watered?  How 
does  the  climate  vary? 

In  what  does  Bolivia  surpass  every  other  state  of  South  America? 
Are  there  anv silver  mines  richer  than  those  of  Potosi?  .What 
other  metals  does  the  country  yield  ?  Where  are  there  forests,  and 
what  do  they  produce?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated? 
What  is  the  coca  t    Name  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 

When  did  Bolivia  become  independent?  From  whom  does  it 
take  its  name  ?  By  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?  By  whom  is 
the  executive  government  exercised  ?  How  many  legislative  cham- 
bers are  there  r    What  is  tiie  prevailing  religion? 


PARAGUAY 

Is  bounded  W.  by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Bolivia;  N.  by  Brazil;  E.  by  Brazil  and  La  Plata; 
and  S.  by  La  Plata.    Its  area  is  about  73,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  1,337,43L 
RiVEBS. — ^Paraguay,  Parana. 

REMARKS. 

Paraguay  extends  from  21**  to  27**  20'  S.  lat.,  and  from  54"  to 
58**  40^  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  450 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  firom  east  to  west,  about  230  miles. 

The  country  is  hilly  where  it  borders  on  Brazil,  level  in  the 
centre,  and  swampy  in  the  south-west.  Except  in  the  higher 
grounds,  the  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  places  damp.  Great 
part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  trees  of  great  value. 
The  herb  mcUte^  or  Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  abundance,  and  is 
used  by  the  people  in  large  quantities. 

The  country  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535.  The 
Jesuits  planted  their  first  missions  in  1608,  and  in  no  long  lime 
acquired  an  ascendancy  among  the  inhabitants,  which  lasted 
till  1768,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  territory.  Para- 
guay joined  in  the  rising  against  the  Spanish  dominion  in  ISlJy 
and  in  1814  became  an  independent  republic,  with  Dr  Francia 
fior  its  dictator.   During  his  dietatorship  the  country  was  closed 
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againei  strangers.  On  his  death  m  1840,  the  goTemment 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  junta ;  it  is  now  nominally 
vested  in  a  president.  At  present  (1869)  a  severe  contest  is 
being  waged  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Paraguay  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
population  ?    Name  its  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  ?  What  is  its  climate  ?  What 
herb  grows  in  abundance?  When  and  by  whom  was  the  coun- 
try colonized  ?  When  did  the  Jesuits  plant  their  first  missions  ? 
When  did  their  ascendancy  terminate  r  When  did  the  country 
become  independent  ?  What  marked  the  dictatorship  of  Dr  Fran- 
cia  ?    In  whom  is  the  government  now  vested  ? 


LA  PLATA, 

OB 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia;  W.  by  Chili;  S.  by  Patagonia; 
and  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay  or  the  Banda  Oriental, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Its  area  is  about  826,800  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  about  1,465,000. 

Capes. — San  Antonio,  Corrientes. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  etc.— Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
Bahia  Blanca. 

Lakes. — Guanacache,  Silverio,  Bevedero,  UrreLauguen, 
Porongos. 

KiYEBS.  —  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries ;  Parana  and 
its  tributaries ;  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  Colorado  or  Mendoza ; 
Negro  or  Cusu. 

BEMABKS. 

La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  extends  from  22^  to 
41°  S.  lat,  and  from  64*  to  72"  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  1350  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  about  900  miles. 

The  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  hilly  frontier  along  the 
Andes,  on  the  west,  forms  two  vast  plains,  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  Pampaa,  on  the  south,  are  a  treeless  level, 
where  rich  pastures  alternate  with  tracts  covered  with  huge 
thistles,  and  with  salt  lakes.  The  desert  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  in 
the  north,  extends  from  18"  to  28**  S.  lat.,  and  from  58"  to  63" 
W.  long. :  the  southern  portion  is  an  arid  waste,  but  the  nor- 
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them  is  ooyered  with  gpraas.  The  climate  is  for  the  most  pait 
hot  and  drj.  The  coontry  floffers  occasionally  from  the  want 
of  rain,  and  the  Pampas  are  yisited  by  violent  horricanes  and 
thonder-storms  called  pamperos. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  south-west,  and  salt  aboxmds  in  many 
places;  but  the  country  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Maize,  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  cnlti- 
rated,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  agriculture.  MatU^  or 
Paraguay  tea,  the  algaroba-tree,  the  cactus,  and  other  useful 
plants,  grow  wQd.  The  Pampaa  afford  pasture  for  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma, 
the  Jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  armadillo,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and 
the  carpincho  or  water-hog.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufao* 
tures,  and  commerce  is  still  in  its  infiEmcy.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  bones,  skins,  hides,  wool, 
and  furs. 

The  country  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spiun  in  1810.  It  is  now 
divided  into  fourteen  states  under  a  feideral  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  President  and  two  chambers.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  the  Koman-catholic,  but  other  forms  of  worship  aro 
tolerated. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  La  Plata  ?  By  what  other  name  is 
it  known  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Name  its 
capes,  estuary,  and  bays.    What  are  its  lakes  and  rivers  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  j)hysica]  character 
of  the  country?  Describe  the  Pampaa,  Where  is  Ei  Qra»  Chaoot 
What  is  its  character  ?  What  is  the  climate  ?  From  what  does 
the  country  occasionally  suffer  ? 

Is  coal  ^nnd  in  La  Plata  ?  What  plants  are  cultivated  ?  Where 
do  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  fina  pasture  ?  Name  some  of  the 
wild  animals.    What  are  the  chief  exports  ? 

When  did  the  country  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ?  Into  how 
many  states  is  it  now  divided?  What  is  the  form  of  government? 
What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ?  Are  other  forms  of  wordiip  tol- 
erated? 


URUGUAY,  OR  THE  BANDA  ORIENTAL, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic ; 
N.  by  Brazil ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.    Its  area  is    73,538  square  miles.    Its  population 
is  240,965. 
Cape. — Santa  Maria. 
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Bay  OB  Gulp.— Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
RiYERS. — Uruguay,  Negro. 

KEMABK8. 

Uruguayf  or  the  Banda  Oriental,  extends  from  30*  to  35*  S. 
lat,  and  from  52**  to  58*  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  ahout  360  miles ;  its  hreadth,  from  east  to  west,  ahout 
330  miles. 

Near  the  coast  the  country  is  flat  and  hare  of  wood ;  inland 
itts  rugged,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  the  heights  and  ravines 
being  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  although  moist.  The  soil  is  not  unfertile, 
but  little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  country  are  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  hides,  and 
horns. 

Urugpiay  formeily  belonged  to  Spiun,  and  had  its  name  of 
Banda  Oriental  from  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  South  America.  When  Brazil  had  achieved  its 
own  independence,  it  attempted  to  subjugate  Uruguay;  but  the 
attempt  failed,  and  the  country  became  an  independent  republic 
in  1828.  It  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people 
once  in  every  four  years,  with  two  legislative  chambers. 

EXEBCISES. 

How  is  Uruguay  bonoded?  B7  what  other  name  is  it  known? 
Name  its  cape,  estuary,  and  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  does  it  extend  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  and  inland? 
What  kind  of  climate  has  it?  To  what  is  more  attention  paid  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil?    What  are  the  chief  exports? 

To  what  European  state  did  Uruguav  formerly  belong?  Why 
was  it  called  Banda  Oriented?  When  did  it  become  independent? 
Uow  is  it  governed? 


CHILI,  OB  CHILE, 
Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  N.  by  Bolivia ;  E. 
by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and  S.  by  Pata- 
gonia.   Its  area  is  139,335  square  miles.    Its  population 
is  1,676,243. 

Islands. — ChiloS,  Juan  Fernandez. 

Bay.— Salado. 

Mountains.— The  Andes, 


852  CHiu. 


Chili,  or  Chile,  extends  from  23*  to  43*  20^  8.  lat,  and  fiom 
69*  to  74**  W.  long.  Its  length,  ttom  north  to  south,  is  about 
1400  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  190  miles. 

It  is  a  long  narrow  strip  lying  between  the  Pacifio  Ocean  and 
the  Andes,  which  here  attain  their  (preatest  height  in  the  peak 
of  Aconcagua,  23,910  feet  aboYO  the  sea-level.  The  country  is 
hilly,  being  intersected  by  numerous  spun  of  the  Andes, 
enclosing  fertile  yallejrs  watered  by  streams  from  the  mountainSi 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  although  in  the  northern 
district  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and  elsewhere  it  falls  only 
during  some  of  the  winter  months, — that  is,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  reiy 
destructiye. 

Chili  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  yielding  gold,  silver, 
copper,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
There  is  plenty  of  coal,  but  not  of  the  best  sort  Among  the 
cultivated  plants  are  beans,  potatoes,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and 
hemp.  There  is  abundance  of  figs,  olives,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  puma 
or  American  lion.  The  country  is  perhaps  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  all  the  South  American  states.  It  has  a  great  extent  of 
seacoast,  with  many  good  harbours.  Railways  have  been 
introduced,  and  trade  is  flourishing. 

Chili  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  The  colonists  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  181 8,  when 
the  country  became  an  independent  republic  It  is  governed 
by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  every  five  years, 
with  two  legislative  chambers.  The  Roman-catholic  redigion 
is  that  of  the  state,  and  the  public  celebration  of  any  other  form 
of  worship  is  forbidden. 

Besides  her  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  the  islands  of 
Chilod  and  Juan  Fernandez,  Chili  claims  all  Patagonia  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  islands.  She  has  established  two  colonies  in 
this  region — Llanquihue,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Chilod ;  and  Magellanes,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Chih?  What  is  its  area?  What 
is  its  population?    Name  its  islands,  bay,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?    What  is  its  physical  character? 
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What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes  of  Chili?  What  is 
its  height?  What  sort  of  climate  has  Chili?  Are  earthquakes 
frequent? 

In  what  is  Chili  peculiarly  rich?  Name  the  metals  which  it 
yields.  Has  it  any  coal  ?  Name  some  of  the  plants  and  fruits  cul- 
tivated. What  is  the  most  remarkahle  of  the  wild  animals  ?  Are 
any  of  the  South  American  states  more  prosperous  than  Chill  ?  Has 
it  any  railways? 

Wnen  and  br  whom  was  Chili  colonized  ?  When  did  the  colon- 
ists throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country?  What  is  the  form 
of  government  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  state  ?  Is  the  public 
celebration  of  other  forms  of  worship  permitted  ?  To  what  territory 
does  Chili  lay  claim  ?    What  colomes  has  she  established  ? 


PATAGONIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Chili  and  La  Plata  or  the  Argentine 
Republic ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan;  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  350)000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
supposed  to  be  about  120,000. 

Islands. — ^Tierra  del  Fucgo,  Staten  Island,  Cape  Horn, 
Desolation  Land,  Madre  de  Dios  Archipelago,  Wellington 
Island,  Chonos  Archipelago. 

Capes. — ^Point  Desire,  Cape  Horn,  Cape  Froward,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Cape  Pillar. 

Peninsulas. — San  Josef,  Tres  Montes. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Cam- 
erones  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  George,  Port  San  Julian,  Port  Santa 
Cruz,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  of  Penas. 

Rivers. — Santa  Cruz,  Chico,  Cbupat. 

Mountains. — ^The  Andes, 

TtFM  Affirm 

Patagonia  extends  from  88**  45'  to  55"  58'  S.  lat.,  and  fi^om 
62**  iC  to  74^  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
1100  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, from  east  to  west,  about  550 
miles. 

The  country  is  still  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  It  is 
trayersed  through  its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Andes,  which  divide  it  into  two  widely  different  regions.  The 
narrow  strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  hilly  and 
thickly  wooded.    The  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  flat 
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and  barren.  There  are  numerons  herds  of  wild  cattle  and 
horses ;  and  pumas,  armadilloes,  gpianacoes,  wolyes,  and  foxes 
abound.  The  natives,  a  tall  and  well-formed  race,  were  de- 
scribed by  the  early  Toyagers  as  giants.  They  hare  been 
allowed  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Andes,  which, 
with  the  neighbouring  islands,  has  recently  been  cUimed  by 
ChilL    See  aboTe,  p.  350. 

BZEXOISESv 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Patagonia?  What  is  its  estunated 
area?  What  is  its  supposed  population ?  Name  its  islands,  capes, 
and  peninsulas.  What  are  its  bays,  gulfs,  and  straits  ?  Wliat  are 
its  nvers  and  mountains  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountains  is  it  trar- 
ersed,  and  in  what  direction?  What  is  the  physical  character  of 
each  of  the  two  regions  into  which  the  eountiy  is  divided  ?  Name 
some  of  the  wild  animals.    What  is  the  character  of  the  natives? 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  are 
situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  300  miles  N.E. 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  about 
13,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is  621.  They  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  and  were  erected  into  a  colony  in 
1833.  The  neighbouring  seas  abound  in  fish,  seals,  and 
whales. 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


ACONCA'OU A,  one  of  the  Andes 
of  Chili;  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  New  World,  being  23,910  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Alago'as,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
12,000. 

All  Saints,  Bay  of,  a  large  and 
commodious  bay  of  Brazil,  on  the 
coast  of  Bahia,  containing  several 
fertile  islands. 

Am'azon  or  Mar'anon  River.  See 
Remarks,  p.  336. 

An^'des  or  CordiHeras.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  336. 

Arequi^'pa,  a  city  of  Peru,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province,  on  the  Ghila.  It 
f  tends  At  ih»  foot  of  ayokmo  ^/E^QK) 


feet  high,  and  has  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Pop.S&OOOw — 16* 
24'  S.  lat.  71'  54'  W.  long. 

Argentine  Republic.    See  p.  849. 

Assump'tion  or  Asnn'cion,  the 
capital  of  Paragiiay,  on  the  river 
of  that  name.  Pop.  21,000.-26,  24 
S.  57,  45  W. 

BAHI'A  or  San  Salvador,  a  large 
commercial  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  noble 
Bay  of  All  Saints.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the 
exception  ofRio  Janeiro,is  tiie  largest 
city  in  South  America.  Pop.  125.000. 
—13,  0  S.  88, 81  W. 

Ban'da  Oriental'.    See  Ur'nguay. 
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•aa,  S.E.  of  I>emerara.  *Pop.  27,000. 
New  Ainsterd  am,  at  the  mouth  of  Ber- 
bice  River,  is  the  capital.    Pop.  3460. 

Blan'co,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil.— 4, 20  S.  81, 15  W. 

Bogota^  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota'', 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  New  Granadian  Con- 
federation, is  situated  in  a  luxuriant 
plain,  8720  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
nrrounded  by  grand  mountain-scen- 
ery.   Pop.  43,000.-4, 35  N.  74, 10  W. 

Bolir'ia,  or  Upper  Peru.  See  p.  316. 

Brazil'.    See  p.  343. 

Boe'nos  Ay'res,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Argentine  Republic;  it 
ttretches  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Patagonia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Area,  about  83,615 
square  miles.    Pop.  350,000. 

Bue^'nos  Ay'res,  a  maritime  city, 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1535,  is  well  fortified, 
and  has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  140,000. 
-^,  36  S.  68,  22  W. 

GALLA'^O,  a  seaport  of  Pern,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  the  i)ort 
of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  six  miles 
distant.  P.  20,000.— 12, 4  S.  77,  14  W. 

Game'ta,  a  flourishing  town  of  Bra- 
ail,  in  the  province  of  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tocantins.  Pop.  20,000. 

Carac'cas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
in  a  fertile  valley;  it  has  a  good  trade. 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  champion 
of  South  American  Independence, 
was  bom  here  in  1780.  Pop.  60,000. 
—10,  30  N.  67,  4  W. 

Cartage'na,  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  Bolivar,  in  the  New  Gran- 
adian Confederation,  with  a  fine  har- 
bour and  naval  arsenal.  Pop.  10,000. 
—10,  25  N.  75,  34  W. 

Gaxamar'ea,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Trnxillo :  here,  in  1533, 
Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pizarro.    Pop.  7000. 

Caxoet''ra,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  a  mart  for  the 
produce  of  the  gold-mines.   P.  15,000. 

Cayenne',  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longing to  the  French,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  colony  of  Surinam. 
It  is  extremely  unhealthy,  being  low, 
swampy,  and  covered  with  forests. 
Area,  about  36,060  square  miles.  Pop. 
24,951.  Cayenne,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  both  ot  the  saine  name.  Pop. 
§000, 


Cha'gretf,  a  seaport  of  New  Gran- 
ada, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.— 9, 18  S.  79,  59  W. 

Chi'li.    See  p.  351. 

Chi'lo6,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  Chili.  Chilod,  the 
lai^est,  is  120  miles  long  and  40 
broad.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  air 
is  damp,  but  the  climate  is  healthy. 
Pop.  61,586. 

Chimbora'zo,  a  mountain  of  Ecua- 
dor, one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes, 
being  21,424  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  1802,  Humboldt  afid 
Bonpland  ascended  it  to  an  elevation 
of  19,798  feet. 

Chuqnisa'ca  or  Sucre,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,  on  the  Cachimayo.  Pop. 
23,979.-19,  3  S.  64,  80  W. 

Cochabam'ba  or  Oropesa,  a  hand- 
some town  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  valley.  It  has  a  fine  palace 
and  a  large  cathedral.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  cotton.  Pop. 
40,678.-17, 21  S.  65,  43  W. 

Colom'bia,  an  extensive  region, 
formerly  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of 
New  Granada  and  the  Caraccas,  now 
divided  into  the  republics  of  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
See  p.  337. 

Concep'tion,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on 
a  fine  bay.  Fop.  10,000.-36,  44  S. 
72,  56  W. 

Copia'po,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  5200. 
—27,  20  S.  71, 2  W. 

Coquimlx),  a  seaport  of  Chili, 
the  capital  of  a  province  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Fop. 
6000.— 29, 54  S.  71,  26  W. 

Cordillera,  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
mountain-chain,  frequently  applied 
to  the  Andes. 

Cordo'va,  a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  capital  of  a  province ; 
it  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.  25,000.-31,  26  S.  63,  58  W. 

Cotopax'i,  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  34  miles  S.  E.  of  Quito.  It 
is  a  perfect  cone,  rising  18,875  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Andes. 

Cuen'^a,  a  city  of  Ecuador,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  20,000.-2, 53  S.79, 13  W. 

Cuma'na,  a  thriving  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cumana,  on  a  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Pop.  80OO.— 10,  27 
N.  64, 11  W. 

:  Of  the  pio^VoAA  ol  1&aX\a  ^vjsaftx'^ 
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a  ilTer  of  the  Mine  name.  It  hat 
an  active  trade  in  diamonds,  of  which 
there  are  rich  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  10,000. 

Cuz'co,  a  dty  of  Pern,  formerly 
fhe  capital  of  the  Incasy  and  held 
•acred  bv  the  PeniTians.  It  retains 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It 
Is  11,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
45,000.-13,  30  8.  72, 4  W. 

DAOtlEN,  an  extensive  gnlf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  noru  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. 

Demera'ra,  a  district  of  British 
Guiana,  between  BerUoe  and  £sse- 
qulbo.    Pop.  60,209. 

EC  UAa)OR  or  Equator.  See  p.  840. 

Essequinix),  a  district  of  British 
Ouiann,  bordering  on  Yenesnela. 
Pop.  21,494. 

Essequi'bo,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  which  rises  in  the  Parimft 
Mountains,  and  flows  through  mag- 
nificent forests.  After  a  course  of 
450  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

FALK'LAND  ISLANDS.  Seep. 
864. 

Fri'o,  Cape,  in  Brasil,  N.  E.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.— 23, 0  S.  41, 68  W. 

OALAPA'GOS,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  immediately  under  the 
equator.  They  abound  in  turtle,  and 
in  cedar. 

George  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
Guiana,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Demerara.  It  is  built 
of  wood.    Pop.  25,000. 

Goy'aa  (formerly  Villa  Boa),  a  city 
of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  aprovince 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8000. 

Guaman'ga  or  Huaman'ga,  a 
handsome  city  of  Peru ;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury. 
Pop.  15,000.-18, 0  S.  74,  0  W. 

Guay'aqiUl,  a  flourishing  city  and 
seaport  of  Ecuador,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Guayaquil,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
Pacific.  Pop.  25,000.-2,  11  S.  79, 
60  W. 

Guia'na.    See  p.  841. 

Guia'na,  British'.    See  p.  841. 

HORN,  CAPE,  a  celebrated  pro- 
montory, in  an  island  on  the  S.  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the  most  south- 
em  point  of  America^— 56,  59  S.  67, 
16  W. 

Huancavenca,  a  mining  town  of 
Pern,  the  capital  of  a  province,  80 


qutcksllyer  are  among  fhe  ilebMl  Iv 
the  world.    Pop.  8000. 

JU^AN  FERNANa>EZ,  an  island 
in  the  Padflc  Ocean,  about  400  miles 
fknm  the  coast  of  CbilL  ItislSmilea 
long  by  6  broad,  and  is  noted  as  hav- 
ing been,  about  1708,  the  solitary  re^ 
idence  of  Alexander  Selkirk  for  up- 
wards of  four  years, — an  event  upon 
which  Defoe  founded  his  celebrated 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

LA  GUAY'RA,  a  aeaport  of 
Venezuela,  about  16  miles  firom  Car- 
accaa,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Pop. 
600a— 10, 86  N.  67, 0  W. 

La  Paz,  the  largest  dty  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Bolivia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name :  near  it  are  the  mountains  II- 
limani  and  Sorata,  among  the  lofdest 
of  the  Andea.  Pop.  76,872.— 16, 80  & 
6a88W. 

La  Pla^'ta,  or  the  Argentine  Be* 
public.    See  p.  849. 

Latacun'ga,  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
near  the  lofty  volcanic  mountain  <a 
CotopaxL  P.10,000.— 0,608. 78, 45W. 

Le  Maire,  Strait  of,  a  channel  or 
passage  between  Staten  Ishmd  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  discovered  in  1616 
by  the  Dutch  navigators  Sdionten 
and  Le  Maire,  who  passed  through 
it,  and  round  Cape  Horn,  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Li'^ma,  the  capital  of  Pern,  situated 
on  the  Rimac,  was  founded,  in  1&3^ 
by  Pizarro,  who  is  buried  in  its 
sumptuous  cathedral.  Here  is  a  uni- 
versitv,  the  oldest  in  tiie  New 
World,  with  a  collection  of  Pero- 
vian  antiquities.  The  dty  suffers  so 
frequently  from  earthquakes,  that 
its  houses  are  generally  of  only  one 
story,  with  flat  roofa.  It  hiaa  a 
large  trade,  carried  on  chiefly 
through  its  port,  Callao.  Pop. 
100,000—12,  2  S.  77, 6  W. 

MADE/HA,  the  prindpal  triba. 
tanr  of  the  great  river  Amazon,  risea 
in  Bolivia  and  Joins  the  Amazon  after 
a  course  of  1800  miles. 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  New  Gran- 
ada, has  its  source  in  the  Andes  to 
the  8.  of  Popayan,  flows  northward, 
and,  after  a  course  of  860  miles,  foUa 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfie 
Ocean,  between  the  continent  and 
the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  It  ii 
800  miles  in  length ;  ita  navigation  ia 


mUeaN.W,  of  Guamanga.  It  la  IVQM^X  VnteAiea9(&  «oA  ^KQisamau 
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Yenemela,  the  capital  of  the  ]m>y- 
ince  of  Maracaybo,  on  the  ontlet  of 
the  lake  of  tlie  same  name ;  it  has 
conuderahle  trade.    Pop.  42,832. 

Maracay'bo,  a  lake  of  Venezuela, 
about  100  miles  long  and  70  broad, 
communicating  by  a  strait  with  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

HaKajo  or  Joan'^nes,  an  island  of 
Brazil,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Para.  Extent,  10,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  20,000. 

MaKanhao  or  San  Ln'is,  a  city 
and  seaport  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  cotton 
and  rice.  P.  30,000.-2, 31  S.  44, 18  W. 

Margari'ta.  See  Descriptive  Table 
of  North  America. 

Mafto  Gros'so  (formerly  Villa 
Bella),  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Gua- 
pore,  near  the  firontier  of  Bolivia. 
Pop.  15.000. 

Mendo'za,  a  city  of  Li  Plata,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1861.  Pop.  before  that 
catastrophe,  18,000. 

Merlda,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
which,  in  1812,  overwhelmed  the 
city  of  Caraccas,  320  miles  to  the 
N.  £.  It  stands  in  a  rich  vale  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Pop.  25,000. 
—a  12  N.  71, 6  W. 

Mon'tft  Vid^eo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  on  the  La  Plata,  is  forti- 
fied and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall. 
It  exports  large  quantities  of  hides. 
Pop.  46^765.-34,  63  S.  56. 15  W. 

KATAL",  a  seaport  of  Bi-azil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic;  it  has 
considerable  exports  of  Brazil-wood. 
Pop.  10,000.-5, 4  S.  35, 16  W. 

New  Gran'ada.    See  p.  337. 

ORINO'CO.   See  Remarks,  p.  835. 

Otar'alo,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Ecuador,  40  miles  north  of  Quito. 
Pop.  8000. 

Ou'ro  Pre'to  ^formerly  Villa  RicaX 
a  city  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  M  inas  Geraes.    P.  9000. 

PANAMA'  or  Da'rien,  Isthmus 
of,  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  in  the  N. 
W.  of  New  Granada,  uniting  North 
and  South  America.  It  extends 
860  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
jvead  the   B^y   ot   Panaaut;   its 


general  breadth  is  about  40  miles, 
but,  where  narrowest,  it  is  not  more 
than  28  miles.  A  railway  from 
Aspinwall  to  Panama,  about  50  miles 
in  length,  connecting  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1855i 

Panama',  a  state  and  seaport  city 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia  or  Neif 
Granada,  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name.  It  stands  at  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  across  the  isth- 
mus.    P.  12,000.-8,  57  N .  79, 30  W. 

Pa'ra,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Para.  Its  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  and  drugs.  Pop. 
20,000.-1,  28  S.  48,  30  W. 

Pa'ra,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Tocantins  and  the 
Araguay ;  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic^ 
to  the  south  of  the  Amazon. 

Par'aguay.    See  p.  348. 

Par'aguay  River,  rises  in  Brazil, 
and  flows  S.  1200  miles,  forming  the 
E.  boundary  of  Bolivia,  and  also  of 
La  Plata,  till  it  joins  the  Parana. 

Parahy'ba,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Para- 
hyba.    Pop.  15,000.-7, 5  S.  35, 4  W. 

Para'na,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Parana,  opposite  Santa  F6.   P.  7000. 

Para'na  River,  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Brazil;  flowing 
S.  W..  it  receives  the  Paraguay,  an^ 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  unites  with  the 
Uruguay  to  form  the  river  Plata. 

Pa'ria,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad ;  its  north  entrance  is  called  the 
Dragon's  Mouth. 

Par'ira^  Mountains,  extending 
about  600  miles  in  the  south  of  Ven- 
ezuela, and  in  Guiana. 

Pas'co,  a  mining  town  of  Peru,  the 
highest  city  in  the  world,being  13,720 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  silver-mines 
are  believed  to  be  the  richest  any- 
where wrought.    Pop.  12,000. 

Patago'nia.    See  p.  853. 

Pa'tos,  a  lake  or  lagoon  in  the  south 
of  Brazil,  communicating  with  the 
lake  of  Mirim,  and,  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  the  Ailantic. 

Pearl  Islands,  a  group  belonging 
to  New  Granada,  in  the  Bay  of  Pan- 
ama :  they  were  «o  ^«\\«\.  Itnta.  «. 
pearl-fisUeTy  caxT\«^.oTv\}tiec«. 
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the  eapiUl  of  the  proTinee  of  the 
■ame  nuae ;  It  conaista  of  four  towna, 
--Ollnda,  Recife,  San  Antonio,  and 
Boa  ViMta,— and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  hides. 
Pop.  68,000.-8,  3  8.  84,  62  W. 

Peru'.    Seep.  845. 

Pichin'cha,  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  near  the  city  of  Quito.  It 
Is  15,924  feet  high :  Humholdt  twice 
ascended  to  the  mouth  of  its  crater. 

Popay'an,  a  handsome  city,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Canca,  in  Co- 
lombia or  New  Granada,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  river  Cauca,  in 
the  vicinity  of  gold-mines.  Pop. 
90000. 

PoKto  Ale'gre,  a  town  of  Braail, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Orande  do  Bnl,  situated  on  Lake 
PitOB.    P.  12,000.-80, 0  S.  61,  20  W. 

Poto'si,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  it 
is,  next  to  Pasco,  in  Peru,  the  most 
elevated  city  in  the  world,  being 
situated  18^30  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  side  of  a  conical  mountain  cele- 
brated for  its  silver-mines.  Pop. 
22,850.— 19,  86  S.  65,  20  W. 

Puer'to  Bello,  a  seaport  of  New 
Qranada,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Isthmns  of  Panama.  It  has  a  fine 
port,  but  is  very  unhealthy.  Pop. 
1300.-9,  35  N.  79,  40  W. 

Pu'no,  a  town  of  Peru,  the  capital 
8f  a  district  once  rich  in  mines  of 
silver,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  Next  to  Pasco  and  Potosi, 
it  is  the  highest  town  in  the  world, 
being  12,670  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
9000.— 16,  60  S.  70,  22  W. 

QUITO  (Kee'to),  the  capital  of 
Ecuador,  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  Pichincha,  9543  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  that  of  per- 
petual spring ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
town  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed 
to  destnictive  earthquakes.  Pop. 
76,000.-0, 14  S.  78,  48  W. 

RECIFE.    See  Pemambnco. 

Riobam'ba,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  province 'Of  Quito;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Pop.  16,000. 
—1,  38  S.  78,  49  W. 

Ri'o  Colora'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  flows  south- 
east through  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  fklls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  40"  S.  lat. 

Ri'o  de  la  Pla'ta.    See  p.  835. 

Hi^o  Grande  or  San  Pe'dro,  a  war 
port  of  BfuII,  in  the  ptovVnee  of  B\o 
QruuAe,  ftt  the  ouQst  of  li«kA  ¥«.Im 


it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  8S90.— 82,  7  S.  6S,  8  W. 

Rio  Ha'cha,  a  small  seaport  of  New 
Granada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hachs, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Ri'o  Janet'ro,  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
and  the  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  of  South  America. 
It  is  beautifully  sitaated  on  a  nnbie 
bay  studded  with  mora  than  a  hun- 
dred islands,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  worid,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  several  forts.  Its  piin- 
clpal  exports  are  sugar,  coffae,  cotton, 
hides,  drugs,  cabinet  and  dye  woodsy 
gold,  diamonds,  and  precions  stones. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Pop.  296,136.-22, 54  S. 
48, 15  W. 

Ri'o  Ne'gro,  a  river  of  Brazil,  has 
its  source  in  New  Granada,  and  joins 
the  Amazon,  after  a  course  of  1000 
miles. 

ST  ANTO'NIO,  a  cape  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.— 36,  20  S.  66, 48  W. 

St  Mari'a,  a  cape  of  Uruguay,  to 
the  E.  of  Monte  Video.— 84,  85  8. 
54,20W. 

St  Roqu«,  a  prominent  cape  on  the 
coast  of  BrazlL— 5,  3  S.  86,  33  W. 

Sal'ta,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  capital  of  a  province  <^ 
the  same  name.    Pop.  11,300. 

San  Francis'co,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Minas  Geraes,  and,  after  a 
circuitous  N.  E.  course  of  1500  miles^ 
falls  into  the  Atlantic 

San  Ju'an,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  at  the  fbot  of  the  Andes : 
near  it  are  gold-mines.  Pop.  20.000. 
-31,  6  S.  69,  6  W. 

San  Pau'lo,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    P.  22,032.-23, 80  S.  46,  40  W. 

San'ta  Cruz  de  la  Sier'ra,  a  city  of 
Bolivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  an  exten- 
sive plain.    Pop.  9780. 

San'ta  F^,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  Salado,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  15,000. 

San'ta  Mar'ta,  a  seaport  of  New 
Granada,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Magdalena,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Pop.  8000. 

Santa'rem,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Para,  on  the  Tant^os,  at 
tta  confluence   with  the    Amazon. 
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iltnated  on  the  Maypocho,  in  a  richly 
wooded  plain,  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Val- 
paraiso, its  port,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Pop.  80,000.-33, 86  S. 
Ta40W. 

Socor'ro,  a  town  of  New  Granada, 
thecapital  of  a  province,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Magdalena.  Pop.  12,000.^ 
6^  SO  N.  73,  40  W. 

South  Geor'gia,  an  i^and  in  the  S. 
Atlantic,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

South  Shetlands,  a  cluster  of 
islands,  situated  in  ^  S.  lat.,  to  the 
Bouth  of  Gape  Horn.  To  the  east  is 
a  smaller  group,  called  the  South 
Orkneys. 

Sta'ten,  a  barren  rocky  island  off 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  ttie 
Strait  of  LeMaire. 

Surinam'^,  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  lies  between 
British  and  French  Guiana,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  rivers.  Area, 
84,000  square  miles.  Pop.  63,630^— 
Paruna^ribo,  the  capital,  is  situated 
en  the  river  Surinam,  16  miles  from 
its  mouth.    Pop.  20,000. 

TIER'RA  DEL  FUE'GO,  a  large 
island,  or,  more  properly,  a  group 
of  islands,  separated  from  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  continent  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  It  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
many  of  whose  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

Titica'ca,  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
Peruvians,  is  situated  partly  in  Bol- 
ivia, and  partly  in  Pern,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,850  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
It  is  enclosed  by  the  Andes.  It  is 
120  miles  in  length,  and  receives  the 


waters  of  numerous  streams ;  but  its 
only  outlet  is  the  Desaguadero,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  Lake 
Uros. 

Truxillo,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific,  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1535. 
Pop.  6000.  —8, 6  S.  79, 4  W.— A  town 
of  Venezuela,  capital  of  a  province. 
It  was  named  after  a  town  in  Spain, 
the  birthplace  of  Pizarro.  Pop.  12,000. 

Tu'cuman,  a  city  of  La  Plata,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Dulce,  in  a 
fruitful  valley.  Pop.  11,000.^26,443. 
64  SOW. 

XJR'UGUAY  or  Ban'da  Oriental'. 
See  p.  348. 

VALDI'VIA,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  Chili,  with  a  capacious  harbour, 
defended  by  several  forts  and  bat- 
teries. Pop.  2000.--39, 60  S.  78, 80  W. 

Yalen'cia,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  near  the  beautifiil 
Lake  Tacarigua.  Pop.  15,000.-10, 
8 N.  67,55  W. 

Valparat'so,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Chili,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Paci- 
fic. It  has  a  large  foreign  trade.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  with  San- 
tiago, Uie  capital  of  ChilL  Pop. 
75,000.-33,  2  S.  71, 41  W. 

Venezuela.    See  p.  337. 

Victo'ria,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  on  an  island  in  the  fine  bay 
of  that  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Villa  Vico'za,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Geara,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  cocoa-palms. 
Pop.  5000. 

XARAVES,  a  lake  of  Brazil, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  spread 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria ;  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
S.  by  Arabia ;  E.  by  Arabia  and  Syria.  Extent,  12,600 
square  miles.  Population,  in  the  time  of  David,  upwards 
of  6,000,000. 

Provinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Galilee. 

Asher. Aecho  or  Ptoleraais,  Zarephath  or  Sarepta, 

Tyre  and  Sidon. 

K«phtali Kedesh-Naphtali,    Haroshftth^  Cv^rstca^qssi^ 

Chorazin,  Bethsaida. 
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ProvtneM  ud  TribM.  Cldflf  Towh. 

Zebolmi. Tiberias,  Kazareth,  Cana. 

Tiwachar ^ezreel,  Shonem,  Aphek,  Kun. 

2.   SiMARfA. 

Manaaseh  (Half-tribe)  Ccsarea,  Tirzah,  Beihahan,  Dotban,  Endor, 

Me^ddo. 
Ephraim » Samaria,  Shechem,  Sbilob,  Lydda,  Antipatris. 

8.  JUDBA. 

Benjamin Jerusalem,  Oibeon,  lOzpeh,  Betbd,  Jericho, 

Bethany,  Emmans. 
Jadah Hebron,  Bethshemesh,  Makkadabi  Tekoah, 

Bethlehem. 

Dan Gath,  Ajalon,  Ashdod,  Arimathea,  Joppa. 

Simeon «i..«..Askelon,  Ghusa,  Beersheba,  Hormah. 

4«  Pebba. 

Reuben — «. Heshbon,  Bezer,  Medeba,  Jahaz,  Betbabara. 

Qad^ Bamoth-Gilead,  Succoth,  Peniel,  Mahanaim, 

Mlzpeh,  Jabesh-Gilead. 
BCanasseh  (Half-tribe)  Golan,  Gadaim,  Dan,  Cesarea  PhllippL 

RiYERS. — Jordan,  Amon,  Jabbok,  Cherith,  Kishon, 
Eanah,  Gaash,  Eshcol,  Sorek,  Besor,  River  of  Eigypt, 
Kidron  or  Cedron. 

Lakes. — ^Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  Sea  of  Galilee 
or  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  Waters  of  Merom. 

Mountains. — Lebaaoo,  Hermon,  Bashan,  Gilead, 
Abarim,  Heights  of  Baal,  Pisgafa,  Peor,  Nebo,  Carmel, 
Tabor,  Gilboa,  MooDt  Ephraim,  Ebal,  Grerizim,  Graash, 
Rock  of  Rimmon,  Moriah,  Zion,  Mount  of  Olives,  Hach- 
ilah. 

Valleys,  Plains,  etc.— Vale  of  Siddim,  Plains  of 
Moab,  Valley  of  Salt,  Wilderness  of  Maon,  Wilderness 
of  Ziph,  Wilderness  of  Engedi,  Valley  of  Berachahi 
Forest  of  Hareth,  Plain  of  Mamre,  Valley  of  Zephathah, 
Valley  of  Elah,  Valley  of  Rephaim,  Valley  of  Ajalon, 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  Valley  of  Shaveh,  Wilderness  of 
Judea,  Valley  of  Achor,  Valley  of  Bochim,  Plain  of 
Moreh,  Wood  of  Ephraun,  Vale  of  Sharon,  Plain  of 
Jezreel  or  Megiddo. 

RF.MARKW. 

Palestine  extended  from  80*  40'  to  83**  35'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
83'  46'  to  36"  25'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  lengtii,  from  N.  to  S.,  was 
iOO  miles ;  its  greate&t  bxeaui^^  tcom  1&.  V^  W  .^  e^bout  100  xniles. 
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The  country  is  in  Scripture  called  also  the  JUmd  cf  Canaan; 
the  Land  of  Promise;  the  Zemd  of  the  Hebreua;  the  Land  cf 
Israel;  the  Land  of  Judah;  the  Land  of  Jehovah;  the  Sbly 
Land.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Amorites  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Hittites  or  Children  of  Hetli  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  Jebnsites  on  the  north-west  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  the  Ganaanites  in  the  middle,  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean;  the  Perizzites  between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Gergashites  or  Gergesenes 
on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  the  Hivites  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon;  the  Sidonians  in  the  north-west  coast; 
the  Philistines  in  the  soath-west  coast. 

*'  Palestine,"  says  Dr  Eitto,  "  is  a  country,  small  though  it 
be,  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  some  respects  as  pecuUar 
as  the  people  whose  history  is  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
It  does  not,  like  most  other  small  countries,  constantly  remind 
you  that  it  is  only  conyentionally  separated ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
plete eounlry — a  con^Nict,  distinct,  and  well-proportioned  tern- 
tory.  It  offers,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  the  physical 
features  by  wldch  different  countries  are  distinguished,  and 
which  yery  few  possess  in  combination.  It  has  its  lofty  moun- 
tains, its  stem  rocky  wildernesses,  and  its  smiling  hills ;  it  has 
its  pleasant  yalleys,  its  wide  plains,  and  elevated  plateaus; 
and,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  presents  an  extended  seacoast, 
with  its  harbours,  beaches,  cliffs,  and  promontories;  on  the 
other,  the  solitaty  deserts  extend  their  inhospitable  wastes  of 
sand.  The  principal  riyer  of  this  country,  and  the  smaller 
streams,  the  larg^  inland  lakes — one  of  them  so  remarkable  in 
its  characteristics, — ^the  hot  springs,  and  the  various  yolcanio 
indications,  complete  the  singularly  varied  natural  attributes 
of  this  *  glory  of  all  lands.' " 

Palestine  takes  the  character  of  a  mountainous  country, 
diversified,  however,  by  some  considerable  plains  and  by  numer- 
ous valleys.  Its  mountains  are  chiefly  of  limestone ;  as  are 
those  also  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Salt  is  produced  in  vast 
abundance,  chi^y  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
territory  abounds  in  caverns,  to  which  there  is  frequent  allusion 
in  Scripture.  The  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autunm  and  winter.  The  cold  of 
winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground  is  never  firoeen.  In  the 
low-lying  plains  a  little  snow  fidls,  and  it  disappears  early  in 
the  day;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jerasaleia^ it  c^tl^bUok 
cMeffjr  in  Janxuary  and  Febroaiy,  to  t\iQ  ^\fdi  Q»t  «^  l^iy:^  ^st 
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more;  bat  even  there  it  does  not  lie  kmg.  In  the  plafaif 
and  yalleys  the  heat  of  sommer  is  oppressiye:  in  the  mora 
elevated  tracts,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  moderate,  except  when 
the  south  wind,  or  nroooo,  blows.  In  such  high  grounds  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  often  bring  heayy  dew.  The  total  absence 
of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and 
gives  to  the  general  landscape  an  aspect  of  drought  and  bar- 
renness. No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the  scat- 
tered fruit-trees.  In  autumn,  the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and 
parched,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  languishes  for 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  Palestine  has 
always  been  considered  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for 
the  most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Jerusalem,  in  par- 
ticular, from  its  great  elevation,  clear  sky,  and  invigorating 
atmosphere,  should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemed. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  or  the  Holjr  Land  ?  What 
is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  was  its  population  in  the  time 
of  David?  Name  its  provinces.  What  were  the  tribes  in  Gddilee? 
In  Samaria?  In  Judea?  In  Perea?  What  were  their  chief 
towns  ?  Name  the  rivers.  Name  the  lakes.  What  are  the  prin- 
dpid  mountains  ?    Name  the  more  remarkable  plains  and  valleys. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Palestine  situ- 
ated ?    What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  ? 

What  names  are  given  in  Scripture  to  the  country  of  Palestine? 
By  whom  and  in  what  localities  was  it  originally  inhabited  ?  Give 
an  outline  of  Dr  Kitto's  description  of  the  country.  Of  what  are 
its  mountains  chiefly  composed?  Where  is  salt  found  in  great 
abundance  ?    Describe  the  seasons  and  climate. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AB'ARIM,  a  rangre  of  rugged 
motmtaina  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lower  Jordan.  It  presents 
several  remarkable  elevations,  as 
Nebo,  Hsgah,  Peor,  and  Baal ;  from 
Mount  Nebo,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  range>  Moses  viewed  the  Promia- 
ed  Land  before  he  died. 

Ac'cho  or  Ptolema'la  (Acre),  a 
strong  city  and  seaport  of  Asher,  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
See  Acre,  Descriptive  Table  of  Asia. 

A'cbor,  a  valley  of  Benjamin,  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ai,  where  Achan 
was  stoned  to  death. 

Adullam,  a  city  of  Jndah,  In  the 
soutli  of  the  Tribe ;  it  la  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  cave  in  Its  vicinity, 
in  which  David  took  reftafe  when  he 
fled  from  Oath. 


Ai,  a  ci^  of  Bei^jamfai  near  Bethel, 
noted  for  ita  capture  and  destruction 
by  Joshua. 

A'jalon  (Talo\  a  town  in  the  Tribe 
of  Dan,  oontignous  to  which  is  tiie 
Valley  of  AJalon,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracle,  when,  while  Jo> 
shua  was  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  ''the  sun  stood 
still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in 
the  Valley  of  Ajalon." 

An^athoth  (Anata),  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, memorable  as  the  birthplace 
and  reridenoe  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. 

Antip'atris  (Ke/r  Saba),  a  city  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 

Arimathe'a,  In  the  Tribe  of  Dan, 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  RamlelL 
the  native  dty  of  Jose]^  who  beggM 
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Che  body  p(  Jesus  from  Pilate.  It 
t8  on  the  road  between  Joppa  and 
Jemsalem. 

Ar^non  (3fqfib\  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab,  and  falling  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  it 
flows  with  impetuosity  in  a  deep 
channel,  but  in  summer  the  stream 
is  almost  dried  up. 

Ar^oer,  a  city  of  Benben,  on  the 
Amon,  which  is  snpi>osed  to  haye 
diyided  it  into  two  parts,  and  to  have 
been  hence  called  "  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  river."  It  is  memorable 
for  the  battle  fought  here  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Ammonites. 

Ash'^dod  or  Azo^tns  (Esdud)^  a 
strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  near 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  one  of  the 
fiye  cities  of  the  Philistines,  who 
brought  the  captured  Ark  to  Ashdod, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon.  Here  Philip  the  Eyangelist 
was  found  after  he  had  baptized  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  destruction 
of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  several  of 
the  prophets. 

Ashler,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  in  a  fhiitfhl  country,  on  the 
seacoast.  bounded  by  Lebanon  on 
the  N.,  Mount  Carmel  and  Zebulnn 
on  the  S.,  and  Naphtali  on  the  £4 
On  quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 41JSiOO  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to  63,400. 

AiA'taroth,  or  Ash^taroth  Car'naim 
(Metareib),  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  chief 
dties  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 

AsHcelon  or  As'calon  (Askulan),  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  suf- 
fered much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
Humerons  ruins  attest  its  ancient 
strength. 

BEER-SHE^BA  (Bir-€9-8eba),  a 
town  of  Simeon,  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tribe,  a  favourite  residence  of  the 

Klriarchs.  The  limits  of  the  Holy 
nd  are  often  expressed  in  Scripture 
far  the  terms,  **  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba."  Dan  being  the  northern,  and 
Beer-sheba  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land. 

Benjamin,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  rich  fertile  country  in  the  north  of 
Judea ;  being  bounded  by  Judah  on 


the  S.,  by  Ephralm  on  the  N.,  by 
the  River  Jordan  on  the  E~  and  by 
Dan  and  Judah  on  the  w.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
36,400  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  46,600. 

Ber'achah,  a  valley  of  Judah,  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Tekoah. 

Be^sor,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  Judah,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Gaza. 

BethaVara,  a  town  of  Reuben,  on 
the  Jordan,  where  there  was  a  ford 
or  passage  over  the  river ;— the  place 
where  John  baptized. 

Beth^any  a  town  or  village  of  Ben« 
jamin,  about  two  miles  east  of  Jera« 
salem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha;  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  fh)m  the  dead ;  and  the 
place  where  he  was  parted  from  his 
disciples  and  ascended  into  heaven. 

Beth'el  (Beitin),  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, originally  called  Luz,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision. 

Bethho'ron,  two  towns  of  this  name 
in  the  S.  of  Ephraim,  are  distln- 
gnished  in  Scripture  as  Upper  and 
Nether  Betlihoron;  between  them 
was  a  pass,  down  which  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  driven  hy 
Joshua.  Both  towns  were  fortified 
by  Solomon. 

Bethlehem  (Beit  Lahm\  a  city  of 
Judah,  about  six  miles  south  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  it  was  also  called  Ephratsii 
and  Betiilehem-Judah.  Bethlehem 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
David,  and  as  the  scene  or  the  Book 
of  Ruth ;  but  its  distinguishing  glory 
consists  in  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of 
the  town  is  a  deep  valley,  where  tra- 
dition says  that  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds,with  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Beth'phagd,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Beth- 
any and  Jerusalem.  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  place  now  exists. 

BethsaiMa,  a  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  frequent 
i-esidence  of  Jesus. 

Bethsai'da  or  Jul^s,  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  near  its  influx  into 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  Christ  fed 
the  five  thousand. 

Beth'slian  or  Sqrthop'olis  (iMiniX 
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a  citj  of  Wi'stern  If tnasaeb,  within 
the  territnry  of  Isnchar,  noftr  the 
Jordan.  The  body  of  Saul  waa  fiM> 
tened  to  the  walls  of  Bethahan  bj  the 
Philiatinei,  whence  the  men  of  Jab- 
esh-Gllead  took  it  down  and  oarried 
it  away. 

Bcth'shemeth  (Ain  Sktau),  a  dtj 
of  Judah,  which  !■  partienlarlj  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  stmck 
dead  tar  presoming  to  look  into  the 
Ark. 

Be'ser,  a  citr  of  Reuben,  beyxmd 
the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuse. 

CiESARE^A  or  C«sarca  of  Pal- 
estine (Kai$arijfeh),  a  dty  and  sea- 
Eort  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  boilt 
y  Herod  the  Great.  It  became  the 
Roman  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  C»- 
■area  was  the  sceneorsereral  remark- 
able OTcnts:  here  Peter  converted 
€!omdins  and  his  kinsmen;  here  was 
the  residence  of  Philip  Uie  Evaa> 
pelist ;  here  St  Paol  so  admiraUy 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews. 

Cnsarea  Philip^i,  originally  called 
Panoas  (Bameu).  a  city  of  Upper 
Galilee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, and  near  the  springs  of  the 
Jordan.  The  dty  was  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  called  It  Cesarea  in  honour  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor.  During  the 
Crusades  it  was  tne  scene  of  various 
changes  and  conflicts.  It  has  now 
dwindled  into  an  insignifioant  vil- 
lage. 

Ca'na,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  north  of  Nazareth,  where  our 
Saviour  performed  his  first  miracle, 
by  turning  water  into  wine. 

Caper'naum,  a  dty  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
tribes  of  Zcbulun  and  NapthalL  It 
seems  to  have  been,  more  than  any 
other  placei  the  residence  of  our  Sav- 
iour after  ne  commenced  his  great 
mission.  Here  he  performed  many 
mighty  works,  which  brougfataheavy 
woe  upon  the  inhsbltants  for  tiielr 
unbelief;  hence  tir  force  of  the  de- 
nuneiatloD,  which  has  been  so  com- 
pletely accomplished,  that  even  the 
site  Of  Capernaum  u  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

Car'imel,  Monnl^  a  range  of  hills 
eztendinff  north-west  firom  the  Plain 
of  Eadraeion,  and  terminating  in  the 
pmuootarj  or  cape  which  formn  the 


Bay  of  Acre.  The  lidg^t  la  abo«l 
1700  feet,  and  at  tha  foot  of  thammrn- 
taln.  on  the  south,  runa  tlie  brook 
KlshoD.  Onltssiunmitare  oaks  and 
pineiL  and,  lower  down,  olives  and 
laurel  trees.  Two  or  three  vilUges 
and  some  scattered  cottages  are  found 
on  it,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  rich  and  constant  rerdnre.  There 
are  many  earea  in  this  moontainoas 
range,  particularly  on  the  weat  side. 

Che'rith,  a  bto<^  tnm  which  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  supplied  irith 
water  daring  the  time  be  waa  fM  by 
the  ravens:  it  flowed  throng  the 
Plain  of  Eadraelon  into  the  Jordsn. 

Chora^ain,  a  town  of  OalUee  oe 
the  west  eoast  of  the  Lake  ot  Oen* 
ne8areth,nearCapemaam.  No  trace 
whatever  now  remains  of  it. 

DAN,  a  Tribe,  the  distriot  allotted 
to  which,  although  oontraoted,  was 
rery  fBrtile.  It  had  the  oonntry  of 
the  Philistines  on  the  W.;  pert  of 
Judah  with  Benjamin  on  the  £.; 
Ephraim  on  the  N.;  and  Simeon  oa 
the  S.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tenitory  as  allotted,  bat  not  poe> 
sessed,  extended  to  the  Medner* 
ranean,  through  the  eoantrj  of  the 
Philistines.  On  quitting  Egypt,  this 
Tribe  nombered  62.700  adult  males: 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  it  amoonted 
to  64,400. 

Dan,  originally  called  La1ah,ad^ 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan, 
near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scriptare  the 
Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  ihe  Plain,  and 
the  Boat  Sea,  It  is  also  called  the 
Lake  cft  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  by  Jo- 
sephus  Lake  A»pkaUUe$,  that  ul  the 
bituminous  lake.  In  its  vicinity 
stood  the  four  dties  of  the  plain  whieb 
were  consumed  by  fire  firom  heaven. 
Its  gnreatest  lengUi  la  fifty  miles,  Its 
general  breadth  firom  ten  to  twelve 
mlle&  its  area  860  miles :  it  is  1816 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Do'than,  a  dty  of  WMtem  Maa- 
asseh,  about  12  miles  north  of  Sa- 
maria. Joseph's  brethren  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dothan,  when  they 
sold  him  to  the  IshmaeUtes  who  were 
travelling  firom  GUead  to  Egypt 

ISTBAJj,  Mount.  See  Geridsif 
Mount. 

Ed'rd  iEdhra\  a  town  of  Eastern 
Manasseb,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Bashan  beyond  the  Jcundan.  It  was 
here  that  Og^  king  of  Bashan,  was 
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deliMtied  by  the  IsraeliteSi  and  lost 
Us  kiagdom. 

Ek^'ron  (Akir),  a  city  of  Dan,  the 
ehief  of  the  five  Philistine  states. 
The  Ekronites  were  the  first  who 

Sroposed  to  send  bade  the  Ark,  to  be 
elivered  fh>m  the  calamities  which 
it  brmight  on  their  eountry. 

Elah,  a  valley  about  eleven  miles 
8.  W.  firom  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wereencampedwhenDavid 
■lew  Goliath. 

Em'^maus,  a  village  of  Be^Jsmin, 
7i  miles  N.  W.  from  Jerusalem, 
memorable  for  the  interesting  con- 
versation between  Christ  and  two  of 
his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  his  resurrection. 

En'^dor,  a  town  of  Western  Man* 
asseb,  in  the  territory  of  Issadhsr, 
chiefly  ranarkable  as  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
pexidied* 

En^gedi  {Aim  Jidy\  a  city  of  Jn* 
dah  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  monntidns  \xj  which 
EiUgedi  was  environed  are  numerous 
eaves,  in  some  of  which  David  and 
Us  followers  took  up  their  abode 
when  persecuted  by  teul. 

E^phraim,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruit- 
ftil  parts  of  Palestine.  It  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
tiiie  Jordan  on  the  E.;  on  the  N.  it 
had  the  Half-tribe  of  Mauasseh,  and 
en  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan.  On 
quitting  l^n^  ^1^  Tribe  numbered 
«),600  adult  males;  in  the  plaint  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  82,600. 

E^phraim,  a  mountain  or  group  of 
mountains,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Holy  Land,  opposite  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah. 

E^phraim,  the  Forestor  Woodof,on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  &r  from 
Mahanaim ;  here  Abealom  was  bus- 
pNided  from  an  oak,  and  was  slain. 

Esdraelon  (the  Armageddon  of 
the  Apocalypse),  a  plain  often  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history  as  the  great 
battlefield  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddo  and  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel ;  It  is  called  l^  Josephus  the 
Great  Plain.  In  the  first  ages  of.  the 
Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Crusades,  and 
even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  memorable  contest. 

Esh'ool,  the  Valley  of,  is  situated  at 
a  short  distanoe  from  Hebrai,  on  the 


road  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  while  exploring  the  country, 
obtained  the  fine  cluster  of  grapes 
which  they  took  back  with  them 
"  borne  on  a  staff  between  two,"  as 
a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land. 

Esh'taol,  a  dty  of  Dan,  famed  for 
the  exploits  of  Samson,  who  was 
buried  in  its  vicinity. 

GA^'ASH,  a  hiU  in  the  Tribe  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
stood  Timnath  Serah,  memorable  as 
the  place  where  Joshua  was  buried. 

Gad,  a  Tribe  whose  territory  was 
situated  beyond  Jordan,  in  Gilead; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Eiver 
Jordan,  on  the  N.  by  Manasseh,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Ammonitos,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Reuben.  On  quitting  Egypt^ 
this  Tribe  numbered  46,660  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
amounted  to  40,600. 

Gad'ara  {Um-keia\  the  chief oUy  of 
Perea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
LakeofGennesareth.  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  and  fortified,  and  was  one  of 
the  ton  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  Many 
traces  of  its  anci^it  bidldings  «tiU 
remain. 

Galeae,  the  northern  province  of 
Pidestine,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  The  former  was  dis- 
tinctively called  Galilee  of  the  Na- 
tions, or  of  the  Gentiles. 

Galilee,  Sea  ot  See  Gennesareth, 
Lake  ot 

Gath,  a  strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  five  dties  of  the 
niilistines.  Goliath  was  a  native  of 
Gath,  and  David  fled,  for  fear  of 
SanL  to  Achish  its  king.  During 
the  Crusades  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens. 

Gath-he^pher,  a  town  of  Zebolun, 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

Ga'za,  a  city  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
and  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phil- 
istines. It  was  situated  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  being  a  frontier-town  to- 
wards Egypt,  was  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
memorable  deeds  of  Samson.  It  was 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
by  Alexander  the  Great  It  has 
been  several  times  rebuilt;  at  pre- 
sent, its  population  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  firom  4000  to 
16,000. 

Gennes'arath,  Lake  o^  called  also 
the  Sea  qf  OaiiUe,  the  Sea  ^  TUnt> 
rkUf  and  in  the  Old  Testament  tht 
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Aa  of  C\{itMiiTti\  or  CMniMroCft. 
It  lies  deep  amonf^  hills  and  moan- 
tains,  from  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  many  streams  descend.  The 
river  Jordan  traverses  it  from  N.  to 
8n  and  it  is  said  without  the  waters 
mingllni;.  lu  length  is  nearly  14 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  8  miles. 
From  numerous  incUeationSi  it  is 
inferred  that  the  bed  of  the  lake 
was  formed  by  some  Toleanio  emo- 
tion which  history  has  not  recorded ; 
the  waters  are  clear  and  sweet,  and 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  excel- 
lent fish.  Gennesareth  was  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  days  the 
borders  of  the  lake  were  well  peopled, 
being  covered  with  numerous  towns 
and  villages;  but  now  they  are  al- 
most desolate. 

Qer'isim,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Samaria,  supposed  to  be  2600  feet  in 
height,  over  against  Mount  Ebal; 
between  them  is  ritnated  the  city  of 
Shechem.  This  mountain  became 
the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a  tem- 
ple upon  it. 

Oethsem'ane,  Garden  of,  a  small 
field  or  garden  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Jerusaletn^  over  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  ngony,  on  the 
night  before  his  crucifiidon.  Eight 
ancient  olive-trees  now  occupy  the 
spot;  some  of  them  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  all  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  view  frx>m  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jer- 
usalem. 

Gib'eah  (•^e&xX  a  dty  of  Benjamin, 
the  birthplace  of  Saul  and  his 
residence  after  he  becnmeking;  hence 
sometimes  called  Gibeah  of  Saul. 

Gib'eon  {El  Jib\  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites, 
6  miles  N.  w.  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
Solomon  was  favoured  with  that 
remarkable  vision  which  left  him 
the  wisest  of  men. 

GillxMt,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  sonu-east.  Mount 
Gilboa  is  memorable  for  the  defeat 
of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  when  his 
three  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

Gil^ead,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
vond  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
Jf  ount  Hermon  sonthward  to  the 


■ourees  of  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  An 
non.  This  region  was  distingrdsbed 
for  Its  rich  pastures  and  aromatio 
simples;  the  northern  part,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  stately  oaks  and  fertils 
SOIL 

GH'gal,  a  plaee  on  the  east  of 
Jericho,  where  the  Israelites  fermed 
their  first  encampment  after  their 
passage  over  the  Jordan ;  here  they 
set  up  the  twelve  stones  which  they 
took  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

GoOan,  a  town  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refiige,  frxnn  which  the  prov- 
ince of  Gaulonitts  took  its  name. 

Gomor^rah.    See  Sodom. 

HAGHaLAH,  a  hiU  in  the  south 
of  Jodah,  where  David  for  some 
time  hid  himself  fh>m  Saul. 

Ha'^dad-rim^mon,  a  city  of  Issaehsr, 
in  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  where 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain,  and 
hisarmy  defeated  by  Pharaoh-Neeho^ 
king  of  Egypt. 

Ha^reth,  a  forest  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  to  which  David  withdrew  to 
avoid  the  ftiry  of  Saul. 

Har^osheth  of  the  (Gentiles,  a  dty 
of  NaphtalL  near  Lake  Merom,  the 
residence  of  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  the  Canaanitish  king. 

Ua^zor,  a  strong  dty  of  Naphtall, 
the  capital  of  Jabin,  a  powerful 
Canaanitish  king  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Joshua. 

HeOnron  (El  KhuIO),  anciently 
called  Arba  or  Kirjath-arba,  a  city 
of  Judah,  18  miles  south  fivm  Jeru- 
salem. Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac 
were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave 
ofMachpelah.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  made  Hebron  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    Present  pop.  6000. 

Her'mon,  Mount,  by  Uie  Sidon- 
ians  called  Sirion  (JebeUth-8heikh\ 
a  branch  of  Antillbanus,  and  the 
highest  of  all  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains; it  is  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  formed  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 

Hesh'bon  (Hesban),  a  dty  of  Ren- 
ben  beyond  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Sii 
hon,klngoftheAmorites.  Numerous 
ruins  attest  its  andent  splendour. 

Hln'nom,  a  narrow  valley  which 
bounds  Jerusalem  on  the  south,  be- 
low Mount  Zion. 

Hor'mah,  a  city  of  Simeon,  on  the 
south  border  of  Palesttne,  originally 
called  Zephthah,  the  capital  of  the 
petty  kingdom  of  Arad. 
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IS'SACHAR,  a  Tribe  irhose  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
plain  of  JBsdraelon  and  the  neigh- 
Dooriog  districts — the  granary  of 
Palestine.  It  was  bonnded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Jordan;  on  the  W.  and 
8.  by  the  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Zebnlon.  On 
quitting  "Egyjft,  this  Tribe  numbered 
54,400  adult  males;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  64,800. 

JAB^OK,  Brook  (Zurka),  one  of 
the  streams  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
flows  westward  into  that  river.  It 
separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  from  that  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan. 

Jaliesh  or  Jabesh-Oilead,  a  dty  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Land  of  Gilead.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites  for  refusing  to  Join 
in  the  war  against  Benjamin.  See 
Bethshan. 

Ja'ser,  a  city  of  Gad,  in  the 
country  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan; 
it  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
LeTitical  cities. 

Jehosh^aphat,  Valley  ot  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  which  i)ounds  Je- 
rusalem on  the  east,  and  separates  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  of 
which  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture.  It  was  the  first  city,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  the  Ganaanites  by  Joshua,  who 
razed  itto  the  ground,andpronoimced 
a  severe  curse  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  it.  In  an  after-age  it  became 
a  school  of  the  prophets.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  a  great  and  important  city, 
second  only  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
once  visited  by  our  Saviour  when  he 
abode  with  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the 
blind  man.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
once  celebrated  ''City  of  Palms" 
cannot  now  boast  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  trees  in  the  adjoining  plain ; 
a  wretched  village  alone  remains; 
but  two  or  three  miles  westward  con- 
siderable ruins  are  found,  which  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city. 

Jem^salem,  originally  named  Salem 
or '  Peace,'  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
It  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
was  so  strongly  forttfied,  both  by 
natare  and  art^  that  the  Jebusites* 
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who  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  could  not  be 
driven  out,  nor  were  they  completely 
dislodged  till  the  lime  of  David.  The 
city  was  built  on  four  Mils,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Moriah  on  the  east, 
and  Zion  on  the  south.  On  the  east^ 
extending  from  N.  to  S.,  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  commands  a  noble 
prospect  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  N. 
W.,  formerly  without  the  walls,  is 
Calvary  or  Golgotha.  During  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jer- 
usalem was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
adorned  by  numerous  splendid  build« 
ings.  At  that  period  it  had  ten  or 
eleven  gates,  and  was  fortified  by 
strong  walls  and  towers.  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  which 
was  built  by  Solomon.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  erected  on 
Mount  Moriah.  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured four  times  without  being  de- 
molished, namely,  by  Shishak,  king 
of  Egyp^  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  by  Herod. 
It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the 
Emperor  Titus.  From  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a 
succession  of  foreign  masters— Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  Franks,  Mamelukes, 
and  Turks.  To  these  last  it  is  still 
subject.  The  Jewish  people  are 
dispersed  over  every  region  of  the 
globe,  and  almost  everywhere  treated 
with  contumely  and  scorn.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Jerusalem  may  be  es&- 
mated  at  from  12,000  to  16,000. 

Jez'^reel  (Zerin),  a  city  of  Western 
Manasseh,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Tribe  of  Issachar ;  here  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  a  palace,  although  Samaria 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
which  Ahab  coveted :  and  here  the 
retributive  justice  of  God  overtook 
Jezebel. 

Jez'reel,  Plain  of.    See  Esdraelon. 

Jop'pa  or  Ja'pho  (Jaffa\  a  seaport 
of  Dan  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  port  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town.  Here  tlie  materials 
brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  for 
Solomon's  temple  were  landed,  and 
here  the  prophet  Jonah  embarked 
for  Nineven.  Here  also  Peter  raised 
Tabitha  from  the  dead.  During  the 
Jewish  war  Joppa  was  strongly  forti- 
fied; but,  being  taken  by  surprise,  U 
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WAS  plundered  and  burnt.    Its  pre- 
■ent  population  is  about  4000. 

Jof'danortberiTerofDanitbeprfn- 
dpal  rirer  of  Palestine,  has  its  sonroe 
from  two  springs  or  roantains  near 
Paneas  at  the  foot  of  AnttUbanns. 
It  flows  dne  soath,  intersecting  the 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  Qea- 
nesareth,  and  after  a  coarse  of  00 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  throngh  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan,  loses  itself  in 
the  Dead  Bea.  For  two  or  three 
miles  abore  the  Junction,  the  Jordan 
is  Impregnated  with  the  saline  and 
bitamlnoas  matter  of  the  lake.  The 
eourse  of  the  Jordan  is  about  100 
miles;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
Tarions.  Immediately  abore  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  ford- 
alAe,  being  not  more  than  four  iiMt 
deep,  with  a  rapid  current 

Jn^dah,  Mountains  of,  or  the  hill 
eoimtrj  of  Jndea,  the  moontainous 
re^on  south  of  Jerusalem  towards 
Helnt>n. 

Ju'dah,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead 
Bea :  on  the  W.  by  Dan  and  Simeon ; 
on  the  N.  by  Benjamin ;  and  on  the 
8.  by  Idumea  or  the  Desert  of  Paran. 
On  miitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to  76,500. 

Jude^a,  the  metropolitan  proTlnoe 
«f  Palestine. 

Jude'a,  wndemess  o£  the  re^on 
Irtaig  eastward  of  Jerusalem  towards 
die  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

KAa)ESH  or  Kadesh-Bar^nea,  a 
dty  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Here  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  died  and  was  buried, 
and  here  the  Israelites  murmured 
against  God. 

Ej/n»hf  a  brook  which  rises  in 
Bamaria,  and  ftlls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  S.  of  Gesarea.  It  was 
the  boundary  between  Ephraim  and 
Western  Manasseh. 

Ke'desh,  a  city  of  Naphtall,  a  Le- 
Titical  city,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refhge. 

Ki'dron  or  Ce'dron,  a  brook  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  theeast  side  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Kir^jath-je^arim,  a  city  of  Judah, 
to  which  the  Ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  and  where  it  rematoed 
twenty  years,  till  remored  to  Jeru- 
salem by  David. 

Ki'shon,  a  river  of  OalOee  which 
luw  its  soiuea  in  Mount  Tabor,  flows 


westward  throng  the  plain  of  Jea- 
reel,  and,  alter  reoeiving  several 
streams  from  Mount  Camel,  fUls 
into  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

LA'CHISH,  a  city  of  Jndah,  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Ubnah,  was  rebuilt  and 
strongly  fixrtifled  l^  R^oboam. 

Leb'anon,  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains, ezteiraing  flrmn  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidon  on  the  W.  to  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  on  the  E.,  snd 
forming l^its  highest  summit  (Jfincaf 
HermonXf  at  the  southern  termination, 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parallel  ranges,  the  western 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Idba- 
nns,  and  the  eastern  by  that  ci 
AntiUbanus;  fhey  are  separated  I7 
the  great  valley  or  enoiosed  plain. 
The  summitfrof  these  monntains  are 
in  many  parts  levd,  and  fbrm  ex- 
tensive plains.  Cultivation,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  found  on  the  seaward 
slopes,  where  are  a  vast  multitude  ci 
thrifty  villsges  and  a  nomerons  pqp- 
ulace  of  hardy,  industrious  moun- 
taineers, amounting  to  nearly  BOO^OOOr 
Vineyards,  and  plantations  of  mul- 
berry, olive,  and  flg  trees  are  oolti* 
vated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls 
The  soil  of  the  declivities  is  excellent 
producing  com,  oil,  and  wine. 

LiVnsh,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Caiutanites, 
taken  by  Joshua.  It  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  became  one  of  the  Le^t- 
ical  towns. 

Lyd^da  or  Dios'polis  (Lud),  a  dty 
of  Ephraim,  within  the  firontier  of 
Dan,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Joppa.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Peter's  mlMbcle  in  heal- 
ing Eneas. 

MAGKDALA,  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the 

Jtrobable  Urthplaoe  of  Mary  Magda- 
ene,  that  is,  Mary  of  Magdala. 

Mahana'im,  a  dty  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
flnmi  Jacob  having  been  there  met 
by  the  angels  on  his  return  finom 
Padan-aram. 

Makke^dah,  a  dty  of  Judah,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  whidi  was  the 
cave  where  the  five  kings,  who  con- 
federated against  Israel,  took  refUge 
after  their  defeat  by  Joshua. 

Mam^re,  Valley  of,  celebrated  for 
the  oak  (terebinth)  tree,  under  which 
the  patriarch  dwelt  near  Hebron. 

Manas'seh,  Half-tribe  of,eastof  the 
river  Jordan,  occupied  the  country 
from  Gad  northwara  to  Mount  Hef* 
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mon,  and  from  the  Jordan  eastward 
to  the  borders  of  Arabia.  The  other 
Half-tribe,  on  the  west  of  Jordan, 
extended  from  that  river  to  the 
Mediterranean,  being  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Issachar,  and  on  the  8.  by 
Ephraim.  Whenthis  Tribe  quitted 
Egypt>  it  numbered  32,200  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
•mounted  to  62,700. 

Ma^on,  a  town  of  Judah,  E.  of 
Hebron,  which  gave  name  to  a  wil- 
derness where  IHivid  hidhimself  from 
Saul,  and  around  which  the  ^nrlish 
Nabal  had  great  possessions. 

Med^dba,  a  town  of  Reuben,  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Here  Joab  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Am- 
ntonites  and  Syrians. 

Megid'do,  a  town  of  Western 
MaaoBseh,  but  within  the  bound- 
ary of  Issachar.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Solomon:  hither 
Ahaziidi,  king  of  Judah,  fled  when 
wounded  by  Jehu,  and  died  here. 
Josiah  was  slain  in  the  battle  near 
this  place  by  PhMaoh-Necho,  king 
ofEfHTt. 

Me^rom,  Wateri  or  Lake  of,  after- 
wards called  Samochonitis  {Hu- 
2eA),  the  upper  or  highest  lake  of 
the  Jordan.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  Joshua  obtained  his 
rilgnal  victory  over  the  five  con- 
federated kings  of  Canaan. 

Mich^mash  {Mvkhmas),  a  town  of 
Benjamin.  Here  was  encamped  the 
army  of  the  Philistines,  which  was 
completely  routed  by  Saul  and  Jon- 
athui. 

MiCpah  or  Miz^peh,  a  citv  of 
Benjamin,  where  assemblies  of  the 
Israelites  were  often  held.  Here 
Samuel  resided,  and  here  Saul  was 
anointed  king.  It  was  fortified  by 
Asa,  to  protect  the  frontier  against 
the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 

Mis^peh  of  Gilead,  a  town  of  Gad, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  by  which  Jeph- 
thah  passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Ammonites. 

Mo^reh,  Plain  of,  between  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Gerizim. 

Mori'^iA,  Mount,  one  of  the  hills 
of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Temple 
was  built  by  Solomon. 

NA^N,  a  town  of  Issachar,  near 
Mount  Tabor,  where  our  Saviour 
raised  the  widow's  son  to  life. 

Napb'tali,  a  Tribe  which  possessed 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Up- 
per Galilee,  extending  fkrom  Mount 
Lebanon  on  the  N.  to  Zebulnn  on  the 


S. ;  and  ftnm  Asher  on  the  W.  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  on  the  E.  On  quitting 
Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered  63,400 
adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
it  amounted  to  46,400. 

Kaz'areth,  a  city  of  Lower  Galilee, 
about  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  abode  till  the  commence- 
ment of  bis  ministry.  During  the 
Grueades  it  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  and  of  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  now  a  village 
containing  between  600  and  700  in- 
habitants. 

Nen[>o,  Mount.    See  Abarim. 

OXIVES,  Mount  of,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Jerusalem,  fit)m  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  It  stretches  firom  N. 
to  S.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ; 
towards  the  south  lies  the  usual  road 
to  Bethany.  Amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  the  country  has  been 
subjected,  the  Mount  of  Olives  has 
retained  not  only  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  in  the  days  of  David, 
but  the  same  beautiful  evergreen 
perennial  foliage.  The  scene  fh)m 
the  mountain  is  truly  magnificent: 
while  its  summit,  2398  feet  high, 
commands  a  view  extending  as  far 
as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hills  beyond 
Jordan,  it  so  completely  overlooks  Je- 
rusalem, Hxtit  every  considerable  edi- 
fice and  almost  every  house  is  visible. 

PAL^ESTINE.  See  Remuks,  p. 
361. 

Pcn'iel  or  Pen^iel,  a  city  of  Gad, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  near  the  river 
Jabbok,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  "  called  the  name  of 
the  place  Peniei;  for  I  have  seen 
God  fece  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served." 

Perela,  a  province  of  Palestine, 
comprehending  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan,  subdivided  into  AbUene, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitts,  Iturea,  Ba- 
tanea,  Gaulonitis,  Decapolis,  and 
Perea  Proper. 

Pis^gah.    See  Abarim. 

Ptolema^is.    See  Accho. 

RAB'^ATHor  lUbOmth-Am'^non. 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  beyona 
the  Jordan.  At  the  sieg^  of  Rabbath 
by  Joab,  Uriah  lost  his  life.  It  was 
ravaged  by  the  Assyrians,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  Media.  Some  centuries  after- 
wards Rabbath  was  restored  or  re- 
built by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and 
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called  by  hlxn  FhUadclphia.  The  dtj 
has  become  desolate,  as  was  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Ivsekiel.  Its  ruins 
are  still  extensive. 

Rabliath-Mo'ab  or  Ar,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Moabltes,  near  the  river 
Amon.  It  is  said  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Ram'ah  (Er-Sam),  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, between  Gibcon  and  Gibeah 
on  the  wav  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel. 
Here  Mebuzar-adan,  the  Chaldean 
general,  disposed  of  his  Jewish  pris- 
oners after  their  capital  was  taken, 
which  occasioned  a  great  lamentation 
among  the  daughters  of  Rachel;  and 
as  Ri^el  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  this  place,  she  is  repre- 
sented bv  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as 
issuing  nrom  her  toml^  and  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  her  diildren,  who 
were  either  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. 

Ra'moth  or  Ra'^moth  -  Gil'ead, 
(JekMd),  a  strong  town  of  Gad,  in 
Gilead,  bevond  Jordan.  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refiige.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Syrians  be- 
fore it. 

Reph^aim,  Valley  of,  or  the  Giant's 
Valley,  situated  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Ber^a- 
min.  It  was  the  theatre  of  several 
of  the  most  signal  victories  obtained 
by  David  over  the  Philistines. 

Rcu'ben,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  fine  pastnre-land  on  the  eaut  of 
the  Jordan,  lying  south  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Gad,  and  north  of  the  river 
Amon.  On  quitting  Bgypt  it  num- 
bered 46,600  adult  males;  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  it  amounted  to  43,730. 

Rim^mon,  Rock  of,  the  name  of  a 
high  rock,  not  far  from  Gibeah, 
whither  the  children  of  Benjamin 
retreated  after  their  defeat. 

River  of  Egypt,  or  properly  Tor- 
rent of  EgypK  the  S.  W.  boundary 
of  Palestine,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt; 
its  modem  name  is  the  Wady-el- 
Arish.  It  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  village  of  El-Arish. 

SALT  SEA.    See  Dead  Sea. 

Salt,  Valley  of,  on  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  both  David  and 
Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 

Sama^'ria,  the  middle  province  of 
Palestine^  sltiiated  between  Galilee  j 
and  Jndea. 

UamafilM,  a  dty  of  Ephralm,  the  I 


capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  <ff 
of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from 
Shemer,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Omri,  king  of  IsraeL  Samaria 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  till  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Ten  Tribes  by 
Shaunaneser,  about  B.a  720.  Itwss 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
prophets  El^ah  and  Elisha.  It  wis 
taken,  after  a  year's  siege,  and  razed 
to  the  ground  by  the  high  priest 
Uyrcanus.  It  was  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence  by  Herod  the  Grnt, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  At 
what  time  the  city  became  desolite 
is  not  recorded.  Various  ruins  of 
ancient  edifices  still  remain.  Modem 
Sebaste  is  a  small  village,  steep  of 
approach,  but  strong  by  nature,  bean- 
tifullv  situated  on  a  fine  hiU,  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  deep  valley. 

Sarep'ta  or  Zar'ephath  (Stara/eni), 
a  city  of  Asher,  on  the  seaooast  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  the 
place  to  which  El^ah  was  sent,  and 
where  he  performed  the  miracle  <tt 
multiplving  the  bazrel  of  meal  and 
cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life. 

Sha^'ron,  Vale  of;  a  plain  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  between  Gas- 
area  and  Joppa,  celebrated  for  its 
rich  fields  and  pastures. 

Sha'veh,  a  valley  en  the  north  of 
Jerasalem,  called  also  the  King's 
Dale. 

She'chem  or  Sy^char,  called  also  Ne- 
ap'olis  (Nabloua),  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 
After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  She- 
chem  was  made  a  city  of  reftige,  and 
one  of  the  Levitical  towns;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalma- 
neser,  it  became  for  many  ages  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of 
their  worship.  In  its  neighbourhood 
was  Jacob's  Well,  at  which  our  Sav- 
iour conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  Shechem  sufifered  much  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  and  was  re- 
built by  Vespasian,  when  it  took  the 
name  of  Neapolis.  It  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Saracens.  The  modem  town 
extends  along  the  north-east  base  of 
Mount  Gerizim.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000^  of 
whom  about  6000  are  Christians. 

Shi^oh  (Seilun),  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Bethel,  where  the  people  assembled 
to  set  up  the  Tabeinacle  a#  the  Coo- 
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gr^ation,  which  continued  there  till 
the  time  of  Eli ;  it  afterwardB  suik 
into  insignificance. 

Shu'^nem  (Solam),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  to  the  8.  of  Mount  Tabor: 
here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul's  last  battle ;  it  was  the  abode  of 
tile  Shunammite  woman  with  whom 
Elisha  lodged. 

Sid'^dim,  Yale  oi^  memorable  for 
the  orerthrow  by  Chedorlaomer  of 
the  fire  kings.  Here  stood  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  The  vale  is  uso  termed 
the  Salt  Sea. 

Si^don,  oce  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Phenicia,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  situated  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Tribe  of  Asher,  but  never 
conquered.  About  half-way  between 
Bidon  and  Tyre  are  vestiges  of  ruined 
towns  which  once  connected  the  two 
cities;  but  of  these  ruins  there  is 
now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon 
another.  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  Saida.  Pop.  about  6000,  of 
whom  1600  are  Christians. 

Sim^eon,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  country  in  the  south-west  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Philistia  and  the 
southern  desert.  On  quitting  Egypt, 
it  numbered  69^00  adult  males;  in 
the  plains  of  Moah  it  amounted  to 
22,200. 

Sod^om,  a  city  in  the  Vale  of  Sid- 
dim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his 
separation  from  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. Itwa8,aIongwith  Gomorrah  and 
two  other  cities,  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven. 

So^rek,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  of  Jndah,  and, 
flowing  westward,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Qaaa  and 
Askelon. 

Suc'coth,  a  town  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan.  Hither  Jacob  Journeyed 
on  his  return  flrom  Mesoxwtamia, 
"and  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle." 

TA30R  (Jebel  Tur),  a  mountain 
of  Zebnlun  to  the  S.  E.  of  Naaareth. 
The  view  from  the  summit,  which  is 
a  level  plain  1800  feet  high,  is  beau- 
tifbl  and  extensive.  Here  Barak  was 
encamped  when  he  descended  with 
10,000  men  and  discomfited  the  host 
of  Sisera.  Tabor  is  supposed  to  have 
boen  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  trans- 
figuration. 

Teko'ah,  a  city  of  Judah,  south  of 
Bethlehem,  on  the  borders  of  the 


desert  to  which  it  gave  name.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  tiie  prophet  Ajuos, 
and  the  abode  of  the  wise  woman 
who  interceded  for  Absalom.  It 
lies  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem,  on 
a  high  hill  which  commands  exten- 
sive views. 

The^z  (7\ibez\  a  city  of  Ephndm, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Abimelech  was 
killed. 

TibCrias  (Tabaria\  a  city  of  Zeb- 
nlun, and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  or  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias. It  was  built  by  Herod  An- 
tipa%  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Ruins  of  walls, 
columns,  and  foundations,  indicate 
its  ancient  splendour.  The  modem 
town  stands  close  to  the  lake  upon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains;  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.  Ta- 
baria  sufifered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake which  devastated  Syria  in 
1837.  Almost  every  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walls  and  some 
part  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

■Tim^nath  (^Tibneh),  a  dty  of  Dan, 
but  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philistines;  it  is  chiefiy  noted  as  the 
native  city  of  Samson's  bride,  and  the 
place  where  he  held  his  marriage- 
feast. 

Tir'zah,  a  city  of  Western  Man- 
asseh,  pleasantly  situated  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Samaria.  Jeroboam  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom— a  rank  which 
it  retained  till  Samaria  was  built  by 
OmrL 

Tyre  (Sur),  an  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Phenida,  and  a  city  al- 
lotted to  Asher,  but  never  possessed 
by  that  Tribe.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  it  was  strongly  fortified,  for 
it  is  called  the  strong  city  Tyre.  It 
withstood  the  Assyrian  x>ower,  hav- 
ing been  besieged  in  vain  by  Shal- 
maneser  for  five  years ;  it  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years.  In 
the  year  b.  o.  833,  Tyre  was  assailed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
insular  city  sustained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  was  at  length  taken  only 
by  means  of  a  mole  by  which  the 
island  was  turned  into  a  peninsula, 
and  rendered  accessible  to  land  forces. 
For  many  centuries  it  has  been  a 
heap  of  ruins,  with  a  few  poor  crea- 
tures housing  among  the  broken 
arches  and  vaoltSi  tottering  watU 
and  towers. 
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EEBIJLUN,  a  Tribe  whieh  oeea- 
pM  the  cooBtrr  between  the  Tribee 
•f  Naphtaii  and  Iieeehmr.  On  qoit- 
Unsf  Egjpt,  it  numbered  S7,400  Molt 
mues;  in  the  pUini  of  Moeb  it 
amonnfeed  to  00,500. 

ZikOeg,  a  eity  of  Simeon,  bat  inb- 
JeettothePhlUstiBes.  Achiiih.king 
•r  Gath,  gave  it  to  David  while  he 
took  ihelter  in  the  land  of  the  Fhil- 
letinea;  afterwarda  it  belonged  to 
Jodah. 


Eiph.  a  dtj  of  Jndah,  to  the  eeit 
of  udbron,  with  a  wildemees  or 
desert  of  the  eame  name  in  its  nei|^ 
bourhood. 

Zo'ar,  one  of  the  fire  dtiea  of  the 
Plain  of  Siddlm.  It  waa  doomed 
with  the  rest  to  destmetion,  but  wts 
spared  at  the  interoesslon  of  Lot,  u 
a  place  to  whieh  he  might  esespe.  ' 

Zo'n^  (SmrahX  a  eity  of  Dan,  not 
flur  from  Eshtaol,  (diiefly  e^bcatei 
as  the  Mith^ace  of  Bamaon, 


THE  TEBBESTBIAL  GLOBE. 


Tiu  artificial  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  figore 
of  the  earth,  on  which  are  delineatea  the  different  kingdoms, 
seas,  lakes,  islands,  etc,  with  the  circles  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  places  on  its  snrfiMse,  and  for  seyeral 
other  purposes. 

The  globe,  suspended  on  an  ans,  levolyes  in  a  brass  ring, 
called  me  Uniyenal  or  Brass  Meridian,  and  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  fi»me,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat.  It  divides 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  and  represents  the  rational 
horizon  of  any  place  whidi  lies  in  the  zenith.  The  axis,  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  represents  the  imaginary  axis  or  line 
round  which  the  earth  periorms  its  diurnal  revolution. 

At  the  north  pole  there  is  placed  a  small  brass  circle,  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  to  represent  the  hours  of  the  day ;  hence  it 
is  called  the  Horary  or  Hour  Circle.  On  the  best  globes  the 
horary  circle  is  movable,  so  that  any  hour  may  be  brought 
to  the  meridian,  which  serves  as  a]^  index ;  where  the  horary 
circle  is  fixed,  it  has  a  movable  index,  which  may  be  brought 
to  any  hour. 

The  globe  is  furnished  with  a  pliable  slip  of  brass,  divided 
from  0**  to  90**  in  one  direction,  and  from  0*"  to  18°  in  the  other. 
It  has  a  notch  and  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  the 
universal  meridian  in  tiie  zenith  of  any  place,  and  as  it  turns 
round  on  a  pivot,  it  supplies  the  place  of  vertical  circles,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Quadrant  of^  Altitude. 

On  the  globe  itself  are  drawn  several  circles,  such  as  the 
Equator  or  Equinoctial  Line,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  Circles,  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn, 
as  well  as  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  meridians 
generally  at  the  distance  of  15  degrees  fh>m  eadi  other. 

The  brass  meridian  is  divided  into  decrees  and  parts  of  a 
degree^  and  is  numbered  on  the  upper  half  from  0*  at  the 
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equator  both  ways  to  90**  at  the  poles ;  and  on  the  nnder  half 
from  0**  at  each  pole  to  90**  at  the  equator. 

The  equator  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  which  are 
numbered  both  eastward  and  westward  from  the  first  meri- 
dian. It  is  also  diyided  into  24  equal  parts,  to  represent  the 
hours  of  the  day.  The  equator  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 

The  horizon  is  cUvided  into  degrees,  etc,  and  numbered 
firom  (f  at  the  poles  botii  ways  to  90**  on  the  east  and  west 

gints,  and  also  from  0**  at  these  points  to  90**  at  the  poles, 
isides  these  divisions,  there  are  likewise  marked  the  32  points 
of  the  compass,  the  12  signs  of  the  ecliptic  subdivided  into 
degrees,  etc.,  and  the  days  of  the  12  calendar  months,  an- 
swering to  each  degree  of  the  sun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs, 
and  each  sign  is  subdivided  into  30  degrees.  The  names  of 
the  signs  and  the  characters  which  represent  them  are: — 
Aries,  the  Ram  op  ;  Taurus,  the  BuU  b ;  Gemini,  the  Twins 
n ;  Cancer,  the  Crab  as  ;  Leo,  the  Lion  ^ ;  Virgo,  the 
^^gin  it^ ;  Libra,  the  Balance  :^ ;  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 
til ;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer  f ;  Capricomus,  the  Goat  |^ ; 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer  sz ;  Pisces,  the  Fishes  X .  The 
first  six  signs  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  called 
the  Northern  Signs;  the  last  six  lie  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  called  the  Southern  Signs. 

The  ascending  signs  begin  at  0*  Capricorn,  the  most  south- 
eriy  point  of  the  ecUptic,  and  end  at  30°  Gemini,  the  mosi 
northerly ;  the  other  six  are  called  the  descending  signs. 


PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BT  THE  TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pbob.  I. — To  find  the  latUude  of  a  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brass 
meridian; — the  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it,  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  shows  the  north  or  south  latitude  of  the 
place. 

EzsBCiBKS.--Wluit  are  the  latitndes  of  London,  Fftrii,  Madrid.  Rome, 
Uabon,  Edinbnrgfa,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Constantinople  ?— Ana.    61*  8CK; — 


iarwr^-MT  JT;-*!*  M';-**  «';—«•  57';— 68*  tSTr-^ff  ir;-41*  OT 
all  north. 

What  ere  the  latltodea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Candy.  Bombay, 
Hadraa,  Calcutta,  Pekf n,  Sydney,  Valpalvlao,  Lima,  Bogota,  Bio  Janeiro^ 
Bnenoa  Ayrea^  Cape  Horn,  Slnrrm  Leoneu  Qondar,  Cabof 
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Pbob.  ll.^Tofind  the  longitude  cf  a  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  edge  of  the  meridian ;— the 
degpiee  of  the  equator  cat  by  it  shows  the  lon^tade  of  the 
pUioe  east  or  west  from  Greenwich,  the  first  meridian  on  British 
maps. 

Ex^— What  are  the  longitadet  of  Petersborg,  Calcntta,  Naples,  F^Unf-' 
▲nB.  ao*  IJK  E.  ;-aer  17'  E.;— 14»  ly  E.;  and  lie*  Sy  E. 

Wbat  are  the  longitudes  of  Cairo,  Cape  Town,  St  Helena,  Amarapoon, 
Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Kinnton  in  Jamaica,  Sikok^  Juan  Femandei, 
Quebec,  Lima,  Valparaiso,  Constantinople,  Panama,  Jerasalem  f 

Pbob.  III. — The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being  given, 

to  find  theU  piace. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  longitude  to  the  meridian ; — under 
the  ^ven  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  ia  the  place 
required. 

Ex^What  places  are  sftoatod  In  81*  ly  E.  long,  and  80*  S'  M.  lat?  ta 
18*  Sa'  E.  long,  and  84*  2r  8.  Ut?  in  69*  45'  W.  long,  and  18*  Ifi^  N.  lat? 
— Ana.  Cairo,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Barbadoes. 

What  places  are  situated  in  44*  28"  E.  long,  and  66*  19^  M.  latf  in  ST 
8^  W.  long,  and  25*  16^  8.  lat.?  in  STiy  W.  long,  and  88*  40^  N.  latr 
in  6r  SS'  E.  long,  and  SO*  9^  8.  latf  in  8*  42^  W.  long,  and  40*  SS'  N.  latr 
in  118*  84'  E.  long,  and  22*  12'  M.  lat?  in  161*  18'  E.  long,  and  88*  61'  8. 
Ut?  in  82*  22'  W.  long,  and  83*  9'  N.  Ut?  and  in  148*  80'  W.  long,  and 
17*  29' 8.  latf 

Pbob.  IV. — To  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference 
of  longitude  hetween  any  two  given  places. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitudes  of  the  two  places,  and  take  the 
difference  or  the  sum  of  these  according  as  they  lie  on  the 
same  side  or  on  different  sides  of  the  e^tiator.  The  difference 
of  longitude  is  the  difference  or  the  sum  of  the  lon^tudes  (k 
the  two  places  according  as  they  lie  on  the  same  side  or  on 
different  sides  of  the  first  meridiim. 

Ex.— What  are  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Edinburgh  and  Cairo?— Ans.  diff.  of  lat  26*  61';  difl:  of  long. 
84*87'. 

Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  of  longitude  between  Edinburgh 
and  Montreal,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Pekin,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  of 
longitude  between  Paris  and  Petersburg.  Vienna,  Sjdnej,  Madras,  Pesha- 
wur,  Ispahan,  Gondar,  Timbnctoo,  and  Morocco. 

Prob.  y. — To  find  the  distance  hetween  any  two  places  on  the 

globe. 

Rule. — Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  oyer  the  two  places, 
and  mark  the  number  of  degrees  between  them.  When  the 
distance  is  more  than  9(f,  stretch  a  thread  from  the  one  place 
to  the  other,  and  measure  the  distance  on  the  equator. 

EKr— What  Is  ths  distance  between  Qnebee  and  Rio  Janeiro?  Rome 
and  London?   CsteuUa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?    The  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  and  I^ndonf— Ans.74*  or  6116  miles;  122*  o'  681  mnesj— 88|*  or 
6110  miles;  and  88^*  or  6110  miles. 

What  is  the  distance  between  Pekin  and  London  t  Petersburg  and  the 
North  Gape  in  Kamtschatlca?  Paris  and  Cairo?  Calcutta  and  Val- 
pandso?  Buenos  Avres  and  Cape  Town,  measured  east  and  west  ?  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York?  Amsterdam  and  Batavia?  Copenhagen  and 
Trincomalee?  London  and  Sierra  Leone?  Alexandria  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope?    Cape  Mogadore  and  Suez  ? 

FjtOB.  YI. — The  hour  at  any  place  heina  giveUf  to  find  what 

hour  Uia  at  any  other  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  at  which  the  hour  is  giyen  to  the 
meridian,  set  the  index  to  that  hour,  then  turn  the  ^iohe  until 
the  other  place  comes  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  will 
show  the  hear  at  that  place.  If  the  place  where  the  hour  is 
required  he  to  the  east  of  that  of  which  the  hour  is  given,  then 
the  hour  will  be  later  in  the  day,  otherwise  it  will  od  earlier. 

Ex. — When  it  is  noon  at  Edinburgh,  what  is  the  time  at  Lima,  Mecca, 
and  Canton?  When  it  is  6  o'clock  am.  at  London,  what  o'clock  is  it  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Comorin,  and  Cape  Horn?— Ans.  7h.  6^  M. ;— 2h.  66^  A. ;— 
fh.  46"  A.;— ih.  6'  A. ;— llh.  ir  M. ;— and  Ih.  81'  M. 

When  it  ia  noon  and  4  o'clock  at  London,  wliat  are  the  hours  at  Pekin, 
Calcutta,  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Quebec,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Ispa- 
han ?  When  it  is  8}  p.  m.  and  midnight  at  Jerusalem,  what  are  the  hours 
at  London,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Azores,  St  Helena,  the  Mauritius, 
Penangor  Prince  ofWales  Island,  Nankin,  Sydney,  and  Nootka  Sound. 

pROB.  VII. —  To  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  any  place. 

Rule. — Elevate  the  north  or  south  pole  above  the  horizon  as 
many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Exw— Rectify  the  globe  for  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Madras,  Pekin.— Ans.  Elevate  the  N.  Pole  65*  67^— 61*  80^,-48"  60^ 
—88*  42^;- the  8.  Pole  84*  Sy ;— the  N.  Pole  18*  4",  and  89*  64'  above  the 
horizon. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  Melville  Island,  Petersburg,  Cairo,  Cape  Town, 
Valdivia,  Mecca,  Ispahan,  Tobolsk,  Delhi,  Sydney,  Sagalien  Oola,  Ben- 
coolen,  Sierra  Leone,  Paramatta,  and  Berlin. 

Prob.  YIII. — To  find  the  sun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  any  given 

time. 

Rule. — ^Find  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  wooden  horizon, — 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  adjoining  circle,  are  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  sun  is  for  that  day ;  find 
the  same  sign  and  de^e  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  gloM — and 
that  is  the  sun's  place  m  the  ecliptic* 

Ex.— What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  1st  January,  the  20th  March, 
the  24th   December,  the   21st  June,  and  the   23d  September  ?— Ans. 

yVO*  16';—  K  29*  80' ;—  y^  2*  16^;— tl  29*  80';— and  rjji  80*. 

What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  1st  and  16th  day  of  each  month  of  the 
year? 

*  This  problem  may  likewise  be  performed  on  the  oelertlal  globe. 
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Prob.  IX. — To  find  at  what  hour  the  itm  rites  and  «eif,  midihe 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  at  any  place  noi  in  the  frigid 
aoneSf  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitade  of  the  plaoe,  find 
the  sun's  plaee  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  giTon  day,  and  bring  it 
to  the  meridian;  set  the  Index  to  xu.,  and  torn  the  son's 
plaoe  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horixon, — the  index  will  show 
the  hour  of  rising;  then  bring  it  to  the  western  edjge  of  the 
borixon,— the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting.  The  hour 
of  sunrise,  doubled,  giyes  the  length  of  the  night ;  and  the 
hour  of  sunset,  doubled,  gives  the  length  <3i  the  day.  * 

Ex.— At  what  times  does  the  sun  rlM  and  let  at  DnMin.  Arehangel,  Gib* 
raltar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  16th  Jime  t  And  what  an  tke 
lengtiis  of  the  day  and  night  at  thoee  plaeeef— Ana.  Riaea  8h.  89^  11^  aeli 
I^TSS'  A.  •r-riaes  Ih.  40"  M^  sets  lOfa.  20"  A.  ^-Hriaes  ih.  46^  M,  aeta  tL  W 
A.;— riaea  Th.  IT  U^  eeU  4h.  SO'  A. 

At  what  timea  doea  the  eon  riae  and  aet  at  Cairoi  8t  Helena,  BcahKft 
Port  Jackson,  Cape  Horn,  Qnehee,  liexioo^  and  Pekin,  on  the  ISd  Jwm^ 
10th  September,  S8d  Deoemher.  and  let  Mayf  At  what  timea  doea  the 
son  rise  and  aet  at  Constantinople.  I^ahan,  Caleatta,  Canton,  lims, 
Valparalaoy  Sierra  Leone,  liadeira,  Paria,  London,  Edinhnivh,  and  Ork- 
nej,  OB  the  lat  and  16Ch  of  eaeh  month,  from  Ist  Joaa  to  let  Jannazyr 

Pbob.  X. — To  find  the  eun^e  amplitude  or  on  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  sun  rises  and  sets^  on  a  given  day^  at  anypasHe' 
ular  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
find  the  sun's  place  for  the  particular  day;  then  observe  what 
place  in  the  circle  of  rhumbs,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  is  cut  by 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  when  brought  to  the  eastern 
edflre  of  the  horizon,  and  also  when  brought  to  the  western, — 
and  that  will  be  the  point  required. 

EZd— At  what  points  of  the  compass  does  the  snn  rise  and  set  at  Gibrsl- 
tar,  on  the  17th  July,  at  Petersburg  on  the  10th  October,  and  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  June  f— Ans.  Rises  E.  SM»*  N.,  seU  W.  26^*  N. ;— rises  £.  m*  S, 
seto  W.  12^*  S. ;— rises  N.  E^  seU  N.  W. 

At  what  points  of  the  compass  does  the  snn  rise  and  set  at  Edinburgh, 
Archangel,  Smyrna,  Cairo^  Cape  Town.  Calcutta,  PeUn,  Sydney,  Monte 
Video,  and  Mecca,  on  the  1st  and  16th  ox  each  mcmth,  from  1st  June  to  Ist 
January  f 


*  Thns,  if  the  sun  rise  at  6,  the  length  of  the  night  Is  IS  hours;  if  he 
set  at  0,  the  length  of  the  day  is  18  hours.  Places  on  the  equator  have 
sunrise  at  6,  and  sunset  at  6 ;  and,  of  course,  day  and  night  equal  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  length  of  the  longmt  day  uicreases  with  the 
latitude;  and  at  the  polar  circles  the  longest  day  is  S4  hours,  and  the 
longest  night  the  same.  From  these  droles  to  the  poles^  the  days  oontiaua 
to  lengthen  into  weeka  and  months:  at  the  poles,  the  son  is  riidUe  for  ^ 
«Mmth%  tad  faiTiilhla  during  the  other  six. 
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Pbob.  XL-^The  da\  of  the  month  being  givm^  to  find  the  sun^e 
declination^*  and  thej^lacee  to  which  he  is  verticcd. 

Rule. — ^The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day 
being  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  degree  marked  over  it  is  the 
decimation: — tnm  the  globe,  and  all  the  places  which  pass  un- 
der that  degree  will  have  the  sun  vertical  on  that  day. 

Exv— What  is  the  son's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  he  vertical 
on  the  7th  May,  the  10th  February,  fhe  4th  Jnne,  and  the  14th  December? 
— Ans.  Son's  declination  16f  N.;— 14i«»  S.:— 22f  N.;--and  28i'  S. 

What  is  the  son's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  vertical  on 
fhe  1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  1st  December  to  1st  Joly  f 

Pbob.  XII. — Given  the  place,  day  of  the  month,  and  hour,  to 
find  where  the  eun  is  then  vertical. 

Rule. — Find  the  sun's  declination ;  bring  the  given  place  to 
the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  turn  the 
globe  tiU  the  index  points  to  xn.  noon : — all  the  places  then 
under  the  meridian  have  noon  at  the  given  hour;  and  the 
place  whose  latitude  corresponds  with  the  sun's  declination  has 
the  sun  vertical  at  the  given  hour. 

Ex.— Where  is  the  son  vertical  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  is  6  in  the 
morning  at  Doblin  ?  Where  is  the  son  vertical  on  the  19th  September, 
when  it  is  4  o'clock  in  the  mombig  at  Amsterdam?  Ans.  Candy  in  Cey- 
lon: — island  of  Temate. 

Where  is  the  son  vertical  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  1st 
December  to  Ist  July,  when  it  is  2,  4, 6, 8,  and  10  ▲.  m.,  and  2,  4,  6,  8.  and 
10  p.  M.  at  Edinborgh,  London,  Paris,  Borne,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Fekin,  Lima, 
Mexico,  and  Quebec? 

Pbob.  XIII. — The  day,  hour,  and  place  "being  aiven,  to  find 
where  the  sun  is  then  rising  and  setting,  and  where  it  is  noon 
or  midnight, 

RuiiB. — Recti^  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  and  brms  that 
place  to  the  meridian.  In  this  position  of  the  globe,  l£e  sun 
18  rising  to  all  those  places  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  setting  to  those  on  the  eastern ;  to  those  under  the 
upper  half  of  ue  meridian  it  is  noon  or  mid-day ;  to  those 
under  the  lower  half  midnight. 

Ex.— To  what  places  is  the  son  rising,  to  what  places  Is  he  setting,  and 
where  is  it  noon  and  midnight,  when  at  Edinborgh  it  is  7  in  the  morning, 
on  the  14th  of  March  ?  Where  is  it  noon  on  the  80th  June,  when  at  London 
It  is  9  in  the  evening?  Where  is  it  midnight  on  the  Gth  February,  when  it 
Is  noon  at  Petersburg?— Ans.  Rising  to  the  Madeira  and  Ganarv  Isles  and 
on  the  eqoator  at  18^*  W.  long. ;  setting  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Solomon 
Archipelago,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  equator  at  1614*  E. 
long. ;  noon  at  Tobolsk,  Kashgar,  Attock,  and  Kergnelen's  Land ;  midmght 
at  Lake  Athabasca,  Los  Alamos,  Isles  of  Revillagigedo,  and  Easter  Island, 
—At  King  George's  Island,  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  Lord  Hood's  Isl 

*  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  Its  distance  from  the  eqoator,  north  oi 
toath. 
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and,  in  the  Soath  Sea.— At  Cook's  Inlet,  N.  W.  coMt  of  Amerlea,  Walko'i 
Islet,  and  Otaheite. 

To  what  places  is  the  son  rising,  to  what  places  is  he  setting,  and  where 
is  it  noon  and  midnight,  on  the  Slst  Jane,  S3d  September,  2l8t  Deoemlw, 
and  90th  March,  when  it  is  6  and  10  ▲.  m.,  and  6  and  10  p.  m.  at  Edinbnrgb, 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  SjdoiiBy, 
Pekin,  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Qaebecf 

Prob.  XIV. — Oiven  the  place  and  the  day  of  the  months  to  find 
the  beginning f  end,  and  duration  of  twilight. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  g^ven  place, 
bring  the  Ron's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  given  day  to  the 
brass  meridian,  set  the  hoar  circle  to  zu.,  anafix  the qoadrant 
of  altitude  on  the  brass  meridian  over  the  g^ven  latitade :  torn 
the  globe  westward  till  the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
horizon — and  the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  of  the  sun's  setting  or  the  beginning  of  evening 
twilight :  continue  the  motion  of  the  globe  till  the  sun's  place 
comes  to  IS"*  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude  below  the  horizon^ 
then  the  time  on  the  hour  circle  shows  when  twilight  ends; 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  hour  of  sunset  is  the 
duration  of  twilight  The  beginning  of  morning  twilight  and 
the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  are  found  by  turning  the  globe 
eastward. 

Ex. — Find  the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of  twilight  at  Edinbargfa,  on 
the  20th  of  Augnst— Ans.  Morning  twilight  begins  Ih.  45',  ends  4h.  46'. 
Evening  twilight  begins  7h.  IS',  ends  lOh.  IS',  duration  8h. 

Find  the  beginiiing,  etc-  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Dublin,  London, 
and  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  of  the  year. 

Prob.  XV. — A  place  in  (he  torrid  zone  being  given,  to  find  on 
what  two  days  of  the  year  the  $un  wUl  be  vertical  ihire. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  ^lace,  turn  the  globe,  and 
obflerve  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pass  under  the  de- 
gree of  latitude  :^-oppo8ite  to  these  points,  on  the  wooden 
horizon,  will  be  found  the  days  required. 

Ex.— On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Madras,  St  Helena,  Cape 
Coraorin,  Lima,  Gape  Verde?  —  Ans.  April  25th  and  August  18th;  — 
February  6th  and  November  6th;— April  Uth  and  September  2d;  — 
February  17th  and  October  25th ;— April  80th  and  August  13th. 

On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Bogota,  Guzoo,  Mexico,  Porto  Bello, 
Port  Republlt^n,  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Paramaribo,  Pemambnco.  Bahia, 
TruxiUo,  Cape  StRoque,  Sierra  Leone,*  Fernando  Po,  Timbnctoo,  Sackatoo, 
Coomassie,  Mecca,  Mocha,  Candy,  Seringapatam,  Bankok,  Batavia,  Manills, 
and  Surinam? 

PsoB.  XVI. — Given  the  monih  and  day  at  any  given  place  (not 
in  Hie  friaid  zones),  to  find  what  wier  day  of  ^  year  \e  of 
the  same  length. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  observe  tiie  degree  above  it; 
turn  the  globe  till  some  other  point  of  the  ecliptic  falls  under 
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the  same  degree  of  the  meridian;  find  this  point  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  horizon,  and  directly  against  it  is  the  day  of 
the  mondi  required. 

Ez^ — ^What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  length  at  Edinburgh, 
an  April  80th  and  September  let? — Ana.  Aug.  12th  and  April  11th. 

What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  length  at  Vienna,  as 
March  1st,  May  Ist,  July  Ist,  August  1st,  October  1st,  January  1st  f 

Pbob.  XVII. — To  find  the  8un?8  meridian  altitude  at  any  given 

pUxce^  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
bring  the  son's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian : — ^the 
nmnber  of  degrees  between  that  place  and  the  horizon  shows 
the  altitude  required. 

Ex. — ^What  are  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  London  on  the  11th 
January,  at  Gonstantiople  on  the  8th  Moyember,  at  Pekin  on  the  4th  July  f 
— Ans.  lei";— 82i*;— and  12P. 

What  are  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month, 
from  1st  Jime  to  1st  January,  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  Paris, 
Batayla,  Sydney,  Quebec,  Sierra  Leone,  Mexico,  Bankok,  Mocha,  Ispahan, 
Jerusalem,  and  tne  Mauritius? 

Pbob.  XYIIl. — To  find  the  altitude  and  azimvih  of  the  sun  at 

any  given  place  and  hour. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xu.  noon;  turn 
the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour,  then  fix  the 
qua£rant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  lav  it  over  the  sun's 
place : — ^the  degree  on  the  quadrant,  over  the  sun's  place,  will 
show  the  altitude;  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  horizon, 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south  pole  to  the  graduated  edge 
of  the  quadrant,  shows  the  azimuth. 

Ex.— What  are  the  altitude  and  aximuth  of  the  sun  at  Berlin  on  the  12th 
August,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon?  at  Cadiz  on  the  8d  October,  at  1  o'clock 
afternoon?  at  Hamburg  on  the  17th  March,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon? — 
Ans.  Alt  46*,  az.  43|*;->alt.  47*,  az.  21^*;— alt.  80°,  az.86i*. 

What  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sim  on  the  1st  and  16th  of 
each  month,  fh)m  1st  December  to  1st  July,  when  it  is  9  and  10  a.m.,  and 
1  and  2}  p.m.,  at  Edinburgh,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Lisbon.  Madrid.  Vienna, 
Bnda,  Naples,  Malta,  Algiers,  Gape  Town,  Sydney,  Pekin,  Quebec,  Mew 
York,  Arequipa,  Monte  Video,  Santiago,  and  Jesso? 

Fbob.  XIX. — To  find  at  what  hours  thi  Bun  is  due  east  and  due 
west  on  any  day  at  a  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  bring 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
brass  meridian  over  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  bring  the 
other  end  of  it  to  tiie  £.  point  of  the  horizon ;  keep  the  quad- 
rant in  this  position,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  tun's  place 
comes  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant; — the  noun 
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passed  oTsr  by  the  index  show  the  time  from  noon  when  thfl 
son  is  dae  east  or  west* 

Ex.— At  whAt  hours  is  the  son  due  east  and  doe  west  at  Edlnbargfa  on 
the  Ist  of  HaT?  At  what  hours  is  the  son  doe  east  and  due  west  at  tha 
Cape  of  Gooa  Hope  on  the  1st  of  December f—Ans.  Doe  eaat  at  GlW 
A.  M^  and  due  west  at  6h.  8(K  p.  m.  ;  due  east  at  8h.  9(K  ▲.  m,  and  doe  west 
at  8h.  40^  p.  M. 

At  what  hoars  is  the  son  doe  east  and  due  west  at  Petersburg,  8todc- 
holm.  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  PariS|  and  Borne,  on  the  let  and  16th  of 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August? 

Pbob.  XX. — Oitfen  ih€  latUude  of  t^  ploM,  dav  of  ihe  mtmA^ 
and  the  »uiC$  aUUude^  to  find  tie  iun's  aaimmk  and  the  htmr 
of  the  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  lalitade  of  the  place,  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitade  on  the  brass  meridian  oyer  uie  ffi^en 
latitade,  bring  the  son's  pkce  in  the  eoliptio  to  the  una 
meridian,  and  set  the  honr  ciide  to  xn. ;  torn  the  globe  till 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  coincides  with  the  given  altitude 
on  the  quadrant :  ~the  hours  passed  orer  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  from  noon,  and  the  azimuth  will  be  found  on 
the  horizon  as  in  Prob.  XYIII. 

Ex.— What  are  the  honr  of  the  day  and  the  sun*s  azimuth  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  being  88*?— Ans.  8h.  4(K  ▲.  v., 
and  8h.  9(K  P.M.    Asimuth  08*  87^ 

Find  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sun*s  aaimuth  at  Edinburgh,  Bel&s^ 
Liyerpool,  Berlin,  Borne,  and  Geneva,  on  the  16th  of  each  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  20*,  8(r,  and  86*. 

Pbob.  XXI.— To  Jind  ihe  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  mm'f 
meridian  aUitude  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ediptio  for  the  g^ven 
day  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orass  meridian ;  count  the  number 
of  degrees  of  altitude  from  it,  towards  the  north  or  south  points 
of  the  horizon  (according  as  the  sun  was  north  or  south  of  the 
place  of  ob8eryation),t  and  mark  at  what  degree  it  ends ;  then 
oring  this  degree  to  the  north  or  south  ^int  of  the  horizon, — 
and  the  eleration  of  the  contrary  pole  will  show  the  latitude. 

Ezw— On  the  Ist  of  May  1886,  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  were  obeerred 
to  be  at  different  places,  S2*,  83*,  40*,  and  86*;  the  sun  being  north  of  the 
obaerrer:  What  were  the  latitudes  of  the  places  of  observation? — ^Ans. 
68* ;— 48* ;— 86* ;— and  19*  S. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  wne  obeenred  at 
several  places  to  be  16*,  26*,  82*,  48*,  the  sun  being  to  the  south  of  the 
observer;  and  12*,  21*,  87*,  43*,  and  71*,  the  sun  being  to  the  north  of 
Ihe  observer:  What  are  the  latitudes  of  these  places? 


*  If  the  latitude  and  the  declination  are  both  north  or  both  south,  the 
■on  will  be  due  east  and  due  west  when  he  is  above  the  horizon;  but  if  the 
U  north  and  the  other  south,  then  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 


t  T^  Umit  the  problem,  it  is  neeessazy  to  mention  whether  the  sun  is  l» 
As  north  or  lontn  of  the  place  of  observation. 
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Pbob.  XXII. — To  find  dU  ihe  places  to  which  an  edtpse  of  the 
iun  or  of  the  moon  wiube  visible  at  any  instant. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  son  is  yertic^  at  the  given  instant,  and  bring  it  to 
the  meridan : — ^the  eclipse,  if  of  the  son,  will  be  visible  to  all 
the  places  which  are  above  the  horizon;  if  of  the  moon,  to  all 
the  i^aces  which  are  nnder  the  horizon, 

Ex.— There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich  on  the  2d 
September  1830,  at  11  o'clock  evening ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible? 
There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  th^  2d  Febnuuy  1681,  at  Greenwich, 
partly  Tisible  at  abont  6  o'clock  in  the  evening;  to  what  places  was  it 
then  visible  ?— Ans.  The  line  of  visibili^  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  the 
72  Islands  at  the  month  of  the  Tenesei,  in  SiberitL  to  Java  Head,  cutting 
the  eqnator  in  106*  E.  longitude,  and  on  the  W.  nrom  Discoverj  Island, 
In  Davis*  Straits,  to  Lima  in  Pern,  cutting  the  equator  in  76"  W.  longi- 
tnde^— The  line  of  visibility  stretcnes  £rom  Iceland  to  Bathnrst,  in  the 
8.  E.  of  Cape  Colony,  cutting  the  eqnator  into  16**  E.  long.;  from  Iceland  in 
a  direct  Une,  to  Cape  Fairweather,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and 
tfaenoe  to  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  cutting  the  equator  in  166*  W.  long. 

The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich  on  the  6th  January  183S,  at  8 
o*<dock  A.x.;  to  what  places  was  the  eclipse  then  visible?  The  moon 
was  edipsed  at  Greenwich,  on  tlie  1st  July  1883,  at  midnight;  to  what 

5 laces  was  ^e  eclipse  then  viable?  The  sun  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich, 
uly  17th,  1833,  at  6  o'clock  a.m.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  vitdble? 
The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich,  December  26th,  1838,  at  9h.  80^ 
P.M. ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible ?  The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Pari& 
December  16th,  1834,  at  6  o'clock  a.  v.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible  ? 

Pbob.  XXIII. — Anyplace  in  the  north  friaid  zone  being  given, 
to  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  there  witnovJt  setting,  and  how 
long  he  is  totaUy  absent. 

Bulb. — Subtract  the  latitude  of  the  place  from  90";  the 
remainder  is  the  sun's  declination  N.  when  the  longest  day 
begins  and  ends,  or  his  declination  8.  when  the  longest  night 
begins  and  ends.  Observe  what  degree  in  the  ecliptic  on  each 
side  of  80**  IT ,  and  on  each  side  of  SO''  f ,  agrees  with  the  de- 
clinations, and  find  the  days  corresponding  to  them  on  the 
horizon.  The  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  of  SO"* 
n,  and  west  of  30**  /  ,  will  be,  the  former  the  commencement 
of  the  longest  day,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  longest  night ; 
and  the  days  agreeing  with  the  sun's  place  east  of  80^  n 
and  east  of  80^  / ,  will  give,  the  former  the  end  of  the  longest 
day,  and  the  latter  the  end  of  the  longest  night. 

Ez.^What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  night  at  the  North 
Cnpe  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  ?  Captain  Parry 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  in  75  N.  lat.:  how  long  was  he  uivolved  in 
darkness?— Ans.  The  loneest  day  begins  May  16th,  ends  July  29th; 
the  longest  night  beg^s  November  17m,  ends  January  26th;  the  longest 
day  begins  AprO  26th,  ends  August  19th ;  the  longest  nig^t  begins  October 
28th,  ends  February  14th;— from  November  8d  to  Febmary  8th. 
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Wlut  are  fbe  lensthi  of  the  longeit  dsf  and  longest  night  at  Vurj  mi 
HecU  Strait,  Fair  Foreland  in  Spltzbergen,  Cape  Monster  in  Nora  Zem- 
bla,  North-east  Cape  in  Siberia,  Icy  Cape,  Croker  Bay,  Port  Boiren,  Dif- 
ooTery  IsLindf 

Pbob.  XXIV.— To  ^nJ  the  anUeci*  of  a  place. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place  given; — at  the  cor< 
responding  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
same  mendian  are  the  ant<BCi. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  antoed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barea,— of  Qnebee^—of 
Oporto f—Ans.  The  people  of  Cape  Colony;— the  Patagonlans;— The  in* 
habitants  of  Gongh's  Isle. 

Who  are  the  antod  of  St  Helena,  Cape  Desolation,  Greenland,  Fortune 
Land,  Valdiria,  Ripen  in  Denmark,  Alexandria,  Niphon,  Tasmania  f 

Pbob.  XXV. — To  find  ihe  periosei\  ofaplace* 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  ohsenre 
the  de^pree  ahove"  it ;  set  the  index  to  zn.  noon,  and  torn  the 
globe  tdl  the  index  points  to  zn.  midnight : — ^onder  the  saine 
deg^ree  of  the  meridian  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the 
given  place,  are  the  perioeci  of  that  place. 

Ex.  — Who  are  the  perioed  of  the  people  of  Peterslrarg,  Cashmen; 
Mooltan,  Mexico?— Ans.  The  inhsUtants  of  Montagu  Island f— Paso  dM 
Morte  in  Mexico ; — Arispft  in  Mexico ;— Kimedy  in  Hindostan,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  perioed  of  Amsterdam,  Quito,  St  John's  in  Newfonndlssd, 
St  Domingo,  Barbadoes,  Palairan,  London? 

Prob.  XXVI. — Tofini  ihe  antipodes^  ofapiaee. 

Role. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  obserre 
its  latitude ;  set  the  index  to  xn.  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  till 
the  index  points  to  xii.  midnight : — ^under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  the  place  given,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
equator,  will  be  found  uie  antipodes. 

Ex. — Who  are  the  antipodes  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bantam,  Botany  Bay, 
island  of  Borneo,  Cape  Horn?— Ans.  The  people  of  Tnnja  in  New  Granada; 
— the  Azores,  nearly ; — Brazil  and  Ecuador ; — Kirensk  in  Siberia,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  antipodes  of  Guiana,  Cambodia,  Santa  Fi  in  La  PUUs, 
Corea,  island  of  Hainan,  island  of  Kiusiu  ? 


*  The  antoed  are  those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  and  have  the 
lame  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator ;  they  have  noon  at  the 
same  time,  but  their  summer  and  winter  at  opposite  periods  of  the  year. 

t  The  perioed  live  under  the  same  degree  of  laUtude,  but  differ  180^  in 
longitude ;  consequently,  they  have  their  summer  and  winter  at  the  same 
times,  but  their  day  and  night  at  opposite  times. 

1  Antipodes  have  the  same  latitude  on  opposite  sides  of  the  eqnator,  and 
differ  180r  in  longitude;  consequently,  they  nave  their  day  uid  i^h^  theif 
summer  and  winter,  at  opposite  times. 
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The  Celestial  Globe  is  a  representation  of  the  heavens,  on  which 
are  traced  the  circles  necessary  for  finding  the  position  of  the 
stars.  It  is  S9spended  in  a  Drass  meridian  supported  on  a 
wooden  horizon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  two  points  in  which  the  ej^oinoctial  intersects  the  eclip- 
tic are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  The  first  point  of  Aries, 
or  that  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  cross  the  equinoctial  to- 
wards the  north,  is  the  vernal  equinoctial  point;  the  first 
point  of  libra,  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  recross  the  equi- 
noctial towards  the  south,  is  the  autnnmal  equinoctial  point. 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  these  two  points,  the  day  and 
night  are  equal  on  evenr  part  of  the  earth.* 

The  first  point  of  dancer  and  the  first  point  of  Capricorn 
are  called  the  Solstitial  Points.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  first 
point  of  Cancer,  it  is  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  have  our 
longest  day ;  when  he  is  in  the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  and  we  have  our  shortest  day.f 

The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  distance,  measured  east- 
ward upon  the  equinoctial,  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  the 
point  where  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equinoctial,  intersects  it. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  is  the  distance  between  the  star  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic;  the  longitude  is  Uie  distance 
between  the  first  point  of  Anes  and  the  point  where  the  circle 
cuts  the  ecliptic.  Longitude,  latitude,  and  declination,^  are 
expressed  in  degprees,  minutes,  etc.,  and  right  ascension  in 
hours,  minutes,  etc.  The  sun  has  no  latitude,  as  he  is  always 
in  the  ecliptic 

The  si^s  and  degrees  are  usually  marked  on  one  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  ^Eiys  of  the  month  on  the  other. 

A  Constellation  is  an  assemblage  of  stars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  some  animal  or  object  to  which  the  outline  of  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance, — ^as  the  Bear,  the 
Dragon,  Orion,  Bootes,  the  Crown,  etc. 

The  Zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  around  the  heavens,  about 
1 6  degrees  broad,  in  whidi  all  the  larger  planets  move.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  belt  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun. 


*  The  remal  equinox  happens  on  the  20th  or  Slst  of  March ;  the  an- 
tmnnal  equinox  on  the  23d  of  September. 

*  The  summer  solstice  happens  or  the  2l8t  or  92d  of  June ;  the  winter 
ioistloe  OP  the  2l8t  or  22d  of  December. 

t  ThedecUnadoTi  of  a  star  isits  distance  north  ox  south  of  the  equinoctiaL 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  CELESTIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pbob.  I. — To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  qfa  gtar. 

Rule. — Bring  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  zenith,  inwbicli 
fix  the  qoadruit,  ana  lay  it  over  the  giren  star : — ^the  number 
of  degrees  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star  shows  the  latitude ; 
the  number  of  degrees  between  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  and 
the  first  point  of  Aries  indicates  the  longitude. 

Ex.— What  we  the  laUtade  and  longitude  of  Proton  in  Cania  Minor,  of 
Birios  in  Cania  Major,  and  of  Aretoma  in  BoStea?— Ana.  Lat.  16"  £L  aad 
long.  lU* ;— Lat.  40*  8..  and  long.  101* :— Lat  80}*  N.,  and  long.  201*. 

What  are  the  latitnde  and  longitude  of  Aldetnran,  BelUutrii^  Dauib, 
Dnhhe,  Alphecoa,  Altair,  Markab,  Fomalhaut|  Antarea,  Caaopufli  Sigeli 
Uaa  Alhaguiy  and  Achemar  t 

Pbob.  II. — To  find  a  gtar'a  place  in  the  heavens.  He  latUudt 

and  longitude  being  given. 

Rule. — Set  the  globe  and  quadrant  as  in  the  last  problem; 
then  lay  tiie  gracKiated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  tne  given 
longitude  in  the  ecliptic^ — and  the  star  will  be  found  nnd^  the 
given  latitude. 

Ex.— What  atar  ia  that  whose  longitude  la  86^  and  whoae  latitude  if 
16*  8.  ?  What  star  ia  that  whose  longitude  is  297^  and  whoae  latitnde  Is 
80*  N.r— Ans.  Betelgenx  in  Orion ;— and  Altalr  in  Aquila. 

What  are  the  stars  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  23*  N.  and 
long.  M* ;  22^*  N.  and  long.  7d* ;  60*  N.  and  long.  834* ;  28*  N.  and  long.  40": 
86*N.  and  long.  260*:  4*  8.  and  long.  24r ;  17*  S.  and  long.  28i*:  2*8.8nd 
long.  201* ;  60^8.  and  long.  841*  f 

Pbob.  III. — To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun  or  a  star. 

Role. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian; 
observe  its  distance  N.  or  S.  from  the  equinoctial, — and  the 
distance  will  be  the  declination. 

Ex.— What  ia  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  April  ?  What  is 
the  declination  of  Castor  in  Gemini^  and  of  Regulua  in  Leof — Ans. 
Declination  8J*  N. ;— 82J*  N. ;— and  18*  N. 

What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month, 
trom  July  Ist  to  January  Ist?  What  ia  the  dedinatton  of  each  of  the 
stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  I.f 

Pbob.  IY. — To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  eun,  or  any  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian  ;— 
the  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  cut  by  the  meridian,  shows  the 
right  ascension. 

Ex.— What  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  on  the  nth  July  and  the  ISth 
October?  What  is  the  right  ascension  of  et  Lyrie,  of  Aldebaran  in  Taurus, 
and  of  Rigel  in  Orion's  Foot  f — Ans.  Right  ascension  6h.  66' :— ISh.  %Sf\— 
18h.  81'  ;--4h.  26^ ;— 6h.  r. 

What  ia  the  right  asoenslon  of  tne  sun  on  the  1st,  lOfh,  and  SOth  of  each 
SMnth  of  the_7earr  What  ia  the  right  aftoenaion  of  each  of  the  stars 
•MBUmied in  Pbob.  Lf 
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Pbob.  Y. — 7^  right  aaeeruion  and  decUnation  of  any  of  tht 
heavenly  bodies  being  given^  to  find  its  place  on  the  globe. 

BuijB.---Briiig  the  given  degree  of  right  ascension  to  the 
brass  meridian^ — and  onder  the  given  degree  of  declination  on 
the  brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  the  body. 

£x.— What  star  has  13h.  42^  right  ascension  and  60*  d'  declination  N.?— 
Ans.  9  Uraae  Majoris. 

What  stars  have  Oh.  V  E.  A.  and  28"  I©'  dec  N. ;— 6h.  7'  R.  A.  and 
8*  Sy  dec  8. ;— 6h.  89^  R.  A.  and  16°  81'  dec.  S. ;— lOh.  O'  R.  A.  and  12"  41' 
dec  M. ;— 14h.  d'  R.  A.  and  19°  67'  dec  N. ;— 16h.  20^  R.  A.  and  26"  6'  dec  8  ? 

Pbob.  YI. — The  latitvde  of  aplace^  the  day  and  hou/r  being  given, 
to  rqpreaent  the  face  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  poini  out  aU  the 
constellations  and  remarkable  stars  then  visible. 

Rule. — ^Bectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring 
the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian ;  set  the  index 
to  xu.,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given 
hour.  In  this  position  the  globe  will  represent  the  face  of  the 
heavens. 

Ex. — Represent  the  tuce  of  the  heavens  as  it  will  aMear  at  London  for 
2  and  8  in  the  morning  on  the  18th  January ;  for  8  and  11  evening  on  the 
12th  March. 

Represent  the  fkee  of  the  heavens  for  the  Ist  aad  16th  of  each  month 
of  the  year,  and  for  each  hoar  from  9  p.il  to  8  a.m.,  as  it  will  appear  at 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Paramatta,  and  Calcutta. 

Pitoik  YIL — To  find  the  time  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
rises,  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian,  on  a  partictdar  day,  at 
a  given  place, 

RuLB. — ^Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring 
the  sun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  Uie  index  to  xn. ;  then 
turn  the  globe  till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  horizon, — the  index  will  show  the  time  of  rising ;  carry  it 
to  the  western  edge, — ^the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting ; 
then  bring  it  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  shows  the  time 
of  its  culmination  or  southing.* 

Ex. — At  what  time  does  Regulus,  in  Leo,  rise,  set,  and  cnlminate  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  February?  At  what  time  does  Alphecca,  in 
Corona  Borealis,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  May? — 
Ana.  Rises  6h.  26'  A.,  souths  Oh.  46'  M.,  and  sets  8h.  6'  M. ;— rises  4h.  Sf/  A, 
■ouths  Oh.  86'  M.,  and  sets  8h.  20^  M. 

At  what  time  does  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  I.  rise,  culmin- 
ate, and  set,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month  of  the  year,  at  the  placet 
mentioned  in  the  last  Problem? 


*  In  turning  round  the  globe  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  stars 
do  not  descend  below  the  horizon,  while  others  in  the  opposite  poliit  of  the 
heavens  continue  always  below  it.  The  former  never  set  at  the  given  plaee 
for  which  the  globe  is  rectified,  and  are  called  eircumpoiar  9tan;  the  latter 
never  rise  at  the  given  place 
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PkoB.  YlU.^^Tofnd  en  what  day  of  ihe  year  a  ttar  eomei  fo 

As  meridian  at  a  given  hour. 

'Rule. — Bring  the  star  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the 
index  to  the  given  hour;  torn  the  globe  till  the  index  points 
to  XII.  noon, — and  the  day  of  the  month  which  corresponds  to 
the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cat  by  the  meridian  is  the  day  required. 

Ex.— On  what  day  does  RIgel,  in  Orion,  come  to  the  meridian  at  8  (^dock 
In  the  evening?  On  what  day  does  Sirius  come  to  the  meridian  at  10 
o'clock  evening  r — Ans.  February  8d ; — January  28th. 

On  what  day  does  Aldebaran  come  to  the  meridian  at  f,  &  10  12  p.m. 
and  2, 4, 6  A.M.r— On  what  days  do  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  L 
come  to  the  meridian  at  7, 9, 11  p.m.  and  1, 8, 6  A.u.t 

Prob.  TK.^Tofind  tJie  amplitude  of  any  star,  its  oblique  asceih 
sion  and  descension,  artaits  diurnal  arc,  at  any  given  place, 

RuLB. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
brinff  the  ffiven  star  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon ;— the 
number  of  degrees  between  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon 
and  the  star  will  be  its  rising  amplitude,  and  the  degree  of 
the  equinoctial  cut  hj  the  horizon  will  be  the  oblique  ascen- 
sion :  set  the  hour  circle  to  xn.,  and  turn  the  globe  west- 
ward till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
horizon, — the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will  be  the 
star's  diurnal  arc,  or  the  time  of  its  continuance  above  the 
horizon.  The  setting  amplitude  is  the  number  of  degrees 
between  the  western  point  of  tiie  horizon  and  the  star  and 
the  oblique  descension  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  in- 
tercepted by  the  horizon,  reckoning  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries. 

Ex.^Reqnired  the  amplitude,  the  ohlique  ascension  and  descension. 
and  the  diurnal  arc  of  Bigel,  at  Edinburgh?— Ans.  15*  £.,  amplitude  at 
rising;  16*  W.  at  setting;  oblique  ascension  88^*,  descension  6i*  and 
its  diurnal  arc  lOh.  20^.  ' 

Required  the  amplitude,  the  ohlique  ascension  and  descension,  and  the 
diurnal  arc  of  Aldebaran,  Capella,  Rigel,  Sirius,  Begulus,  Axctoros.  and 
Vega,  at  London,  Paris,  Yieima,  Constantinople,  and  Moscow. 

PaoB.  X. — To  find  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  or  a  star 

at  any  given  place  and  time. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  m  the  ecliptic  and  xn.  on  the  hour 
circle  to  the  brass  meridian;  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the 
zenith ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
star;— the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the  star  will  show  its 
altitude,  and  the  number  of  degrees  counted  upon  the  horizon, 
from  its  intersection  by  the  quadrant  to  the  north  or  south 
point,  will  be  its  azimuUi. 

Ex.— At  Edinboxgh,  on  the  4th  August,  at  lOh.  y.  m,  what  are  the  alti- 
iBd*  iiBd  asimath  of  ICiraoh,  Almaach,  and  Altairf— Ans.  Alt  »*/u. 
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69*  flrom  R.  toirardB  E.;— «lt.  88jl*,  az.  66}*  from  R.  toinrdB  E.;— alt. 
42*,  az.  12|*  from  S.  towaras  E. 

At  Edinbni^h,  on  the  Slst  December,  at  9h.  and  llh.  p.  m.,  irhat  are 
the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  Gapella,  Dnbhe,  Regulus,  Alioth,  Castor 
Procyon,  Bellatrix,  Sirius,  Menkar,  Algenil)^  Mirach,  Algol,  She^i 
Alderamin.  Arided,  and  «  Lyra? 

At  London,  on  the  let  March,  at  midnight,  what  are  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  of  Kochab^  Added,  MLfm,  Albireo,  Alphecca,  Ras  Alhagui^ 
Yed,  Arcturus,  Benetnach,  Spica  Virginia,  Begulas,  Cor  HydrsB,  Siriui\ 
Castor,  Pollux,  Betelgeuz,  Procyon,  CapeUa,  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades, 
Algol,  Almaach,  Shedir? 

Pros.  XI. — To  find  what  stars  are  rising^  setting,  or  culminating 

at  any  given  time  ana  place, 

RuLS. — ^Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brass  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  circle  to  xn. ;  then  torn  the  globe  eastward 
or  westward,  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after  noon, 
till  the  given  hour  comes  to  ,the  meridian : — then  all  the  stars 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon  will  be  rising ;  those  under 
the  brass  meridian  culminating ;  and  those  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  horizon  setting;  all  above  the  horizon  will  be  visibfo, 
all  under  it  Invisible. 

Ex.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  August,  at  11  o'clock  A.,  what  btars 
are  rising,  what  culminating,  and  what  setting?— Ans.  Bising,  Piscis 
Australia,  i  2.  n  Geti,  i  Tauri,  %  Aurign.  Culminating,  •  Ursae  Midoris, 
16  and  17  Anseris  et  Yulpeculs;  ^  Antinoi.  Setting,  Yindemiatriz 
Yirginis,  Zuben  ha  Krabi,  m,  ^,  and  /8  Librae ;  a,yl,y  2,  f,  Sagittarii. 

what  stars,  are  rising,  culminating,  and  settmg  at  Edinbargh,  Bome, 
Cairo,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Sydney,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  on  the  20t2i  of 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  at  lOh.  A.  and  2h.  M. 

Pbob.  XII. — To  find  the  distance  of  one  star  from  another  in 

degrees. 

"Rule, — ^Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  stars, 
the  division  marked  0^  being  placed  on  one  of  them ; — then  the 
degree  which  falls  upon  the  other  shows  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them,  or  their  apparent  angular  distance  a» 
seen  from  the  earth. 

Ex.- Beqnired  the  distance  of  Bigel  firom  Antares,  Yega,  and  Spicib. 
Yirginis.— Aug.  167*;  146J":  and  119^ 

Bequired  the  distance  of  Canopus  fh)m  Algenib,  Polaris,  Aldebaran,, 
Bigel,  and  Procyon,  and  also  their  distances  from  eadi  other. 

Pbob.  XIII.— 7%6  latittide  of  a  place,  the  altitude  of  a  star, 
and  the  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
night. 

Rule. — Rectif]^  the  globe  for  the  latitude;  brin^  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  fix  the  qua- 
drant in  the  zenith ;  then  move  the  globe  and  quadrant  till 
the  star  comes  under  the  quadrant  at  uie  given  altitude— and 
the  index  will  show  the  hour  xequired. 
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Ex.— At  Edinbareh,  on  the  18th  Deoemher,  when  the  altitude  of  Aide- 
beran  is  46",  what  u  the  hour  of  the  night?  When,  at  the  same  plaec^ 
the  altitude  of  Gapella,  in  Auriga,  is  70^  on  flie  SOth  of  Janoarj,  what 
are  the  houn  of  the  night?— Ana.  9h.  16^  p.  il,  and  Oh.  4X/  ▲.  M.;->7h.  and 
lOh.Sfi'p.ii. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  Jnne.  when  the  altitude  of 
Alpheeca  is  60*, «  Lyra  41*,  Alderamin  46*,  and  Arided  46*,  what  are  the 
honra  <rf  the  night  ?  At  Paris,  on  the  Ist  of  October  and  16tb  of  NoTember, 
when  the  altitude  of  Harkab  is  45*,  Altair  49*,  Ahnaaeh  45*,  the  Pleiades 
27*,  and  Aldebaran  SS*,  what  are  the  hoars  of  the  night?  At  Calcutta,  on 
the  1st  Januaiy  and  1st  February,  when  the  altitude  of  Menkar  te  (%}*» 
Rigel  45*,  Beteigeux  00*,  Procyon  48*,  and  8iiins60*,  what  are  the  hours 
of  the  night? 

Prob.  XIY. — Tht  year  and  day  being  gwen,  to  find  thejplaee 

ofapUmeL 

RuiiB. — ^Find  the  son's  place  for  the  (^ren  day,  and  bring 
it  to  the  brass  meridian ;  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  then  find  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Almanac,  the 
time  when  the  planet  passes  the  meridian  on  the  giyen  day, 
and  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  nour  thus 
found,  find  in  the  Almanac  the  decimation  of  the  planet  for 
the  same  day, — and  under  the  deerees  of  declination  on  the 
brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  the  planet. 

Ezw— What  were  the  places  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  on  the  Ist  of  August 
1880  ?— Ans.  Venus  was  in  the  constellation  Libra,  her  R.  A.  being  llh.  12K 
and  her  declination  6*  18^  N.;  Jupiter  was  in  the  constellation  Libra,  his 
R.  A.  being  llh.  88^,  and  his  declination  4*  IdY  M. 

What  were  the  places  of  Venus  on  the  19th  December  I860, 1851,  and 
1852?  What  were  the  places  of  flie  moon  on  the  SSth  March  1860, 1861, 
and  186S  ?  Find  the  places  of  the  moon  and  ci  each  of  the  planets  for  the 
1st  and  S6th  of  eaeh  month  of  the  jeara  1863^  1866^  1868^  and  1870l 
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TABLE, 

SHOWING  THE  LENGTH  OF  A  DEGBEE  OF  LONGITUDE  ON  ANT 
PARALLEL  OF  LATITUDE,  BETWEEN  THE  EQUATOB  AND  THE 
POLES,  THE  EARTH  BEING  SUPPOSED  A  8PHEBE. 
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Eng. 
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Geog. 

Eng. 

U. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 
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1 
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69.10 

81 

51.43 

59.24 

61 

29.09 

33.51 

2 

59.96 

69.07 

32 

50.88 

58.61 

62 

28.17 

32.45 

3 
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33 

50.32 

57.97 

63 
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31.38 

4 
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34 
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64 
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5 
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35 
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65 
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6 
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36 
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66 
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7 
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37 

47.92 
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67 

23.44 
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8 

59.42 

68.45 

88 

47.28 

54.46 

68 

22.48 
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9 

59.26 

68.26 

89 

46.63 

53.72 

69 

21.50 

24.76 

10 

59.09 
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40 

45.96 

52.94 

70 

20.52 

23.64 

11 

58.89 

67.84 

41 

45.28 
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71 
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22.50 

12 
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42 
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72 
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13 
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43 
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50.55 

73 
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14 
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44 

43.16 

49.72 

74 

16.54 
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15 
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45 

42.43 
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75 

15.63 
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16 
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46 
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48.01 

76 
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17 
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47 

40.92 

47.14 

77 
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15.65 

18 

57.06 
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48 
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46.25 

78 

12.47 

14.36 

19 

56.73 
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49 

39.36 

45.34 

79 

11.45 
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20 

56.88 

64.95 

50 

38.57 

44.43 

80 

10.42 

12.00 

21 

56.01 

64.52 

51 

37.76 

43.50 

81 

9.39 

10.81 

22 

55.63 
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52 

36.94 

42.55 

82 

8.35 

9.62 

23 

55.23 

63.62 

53 
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83 

7.31 

8.42 

24 

54.81 
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54 
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84 

6.27 

7.22 

25 
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55 
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85 
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26 
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56 
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38.65 

86 

4.19 

4.82 

27 

53.46 

61.58 

67 
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37.64 

87 

3.14 

3.61 

28 

52.97 

61.02 

58 

31.80 

86.63 

88 

2.09 

2.40 

29 

52.47 

60.44 

59 
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89 
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30 
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60 
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ASTBONOMT. 


AsTsovoicT  U  the  edenoe  of  the  heayenly  bodies — that  is, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  and  Btara.  It  treats  of  their  forms, 
magpiitndes,  distances,  relative  situations,  real  and  apparent 
motions,  nnd  actions  on  each  other. 

Mathematical  Geographt  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tade  of  the  Earth,  of  the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  its 
surface  to  define  the  positions  of  places,  and  of  the  relative 
positions  of  its  different  parts  in  respect  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  Suir. 


CHAPTER  L 

THS  SPHERE  OF  THE  HEAVEHB. 

The  surface  of  the  sky  or  heavens  appears  to  us  as  a  concave 
or  hollow  sphere;  and  it  is  convenient  to  regard  it  as  such, 
and  to  imagine  various  lines  drawn  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
defining  with  precision  the  positions  of  objects. 

The  whole  neavens  appear  to  be  in  continual  motion  from 
east  to  west,  canying  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  along  with 
them,  and  completing  one  revolution  in  about  24  hours — or, 
ooKxeotly,  in  38  nonrs,  56  minutes,  4*09  seconds. 
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Bat  this  18  only  an  apparent  motion-— caused  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  the  same 
time. 

We  know  that  we  may  be  in  motion  without  perceiviug  it, 
as  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  canal  boat  movinff  gently,  wo 
may  be  carried  a  long  way  without  knowing  tiaat  we  have 
moved  at  all.  We  do  not  perceiye  motion  when  it  is  uniform, 
and  when  the  bodies  around  us  are  moving  at  the  same  rate, 
so  that  we  retain  the  same  relative  position  to  them.  Wo 
know  also  that  our  motion  ma^  cause  other  bodies  to  appear 
to  move  which  are  really  standing  still,  as  when  in  a  railway 
carriage  we  see  the  trees,  hedges,  and  banks  appear  to  flit 
rapidly  past  us,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  m  which  we 
ore  movmg.  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens 
round  liie  earth  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis. 

When  the  stars  are  observed,  they  all  seem  to  move  to- 
gether from  the  east  side  of  the  horizon  towards  the  west. 
Some  rise  very  far  south,  ascend  but  a  little  way  above  tho 
horizon,  and  set  far  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  horizon: 
some  rise  in  the  east,  ascend  very  high  in  the  sky,  and  after 
describing  a  large  curve  in  the  heavens,  set  in  the  west: 
others  rise  and  set  north  of  due  east  and  west :  others  do  not 
set  at  all,  but  describe  complete  circles  above  the  horizon 
round  one  point:  others  describe  smaller  and  smaller  circles 
round  that  point ;  and  the  stars  very  near  that  point  appear, 
to  judge  by  the  naked  eye,  not  to  move  at  all. 

That  point  is  the  North  Pole  of  the  Heavehs.  There  is 
a  similar  point  opposite  to  it  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
sky.  These  two  points  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary 
line  or  axis,  about  which  the  heavens  appear  to  turn  or  rotate 
daily.  They  are  vertical  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
horizon  at  its  equator.  And  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, ^e  pole  of  the  heavens,  visible  there,  always  appears  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  fixed  objects  at  that  place, 
while  every  other  point  in  the  sky  is  continually  changing  its 
position  in  relation  to  them. 

.The  poles  of  the  heavens  may  also  be  defined  as  the  points 
where  tne  earth's  axis  produced  would  meet  the  sky. 

There  is  a  pretty  bright  star  very  near  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  called  the  Nobth  Folab  Stab,  which  may  be 
easily  found  out. 

The  ancients  had  the  starry  heavens  mapped  out  into  con- 
stellations, each  consisting  of  a  collection  of  neighbouring 
stars,  separated  firom  the  others  by  an  imaeinaiy  line,  and 
bearing  a  name,  expressive  of  some  figure  which  the  leading 
stars  in  the  constellation  were  supposed  to  resemble. 

The  stars  in  each  constellation  are  named  by  the  letters  of 
the  Qreek  alphabet,—  the  brightest  being  tenned  •  (alpha) ; 
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the  next  brightest  fi  (beta),  and  so  on.  When  there  are  mora 
stars  in  a  constellation  than  there  are  Qreek  letters,  the  othen 
arc  denoted  by  numbers.  The  leading  stars  in  each  constel- 
lation have  usually  some  name  applied  to  each,  as  Dul^e, 
OapcUa,  Vega,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran. 

At  the  l«t  side  of  Diagram  3  below,  may  be  obsenred  a 
cluster  of  stars  disposed  within  the  figure  of  a  small  bear,  and 

Diagram  8b 


separated  by  a  line  firom  the  adjoining  stars.  The  stars  within 
that  line  form  a  constellation,  termed  Ursa  Minor,  or  the 
Little  Bear.  In  the  same  diagram  are  seen  parts  of  other  con- 
ttdlations— the  Grbat  Bbab  (Ursa  Major);  the  Dbaqoh 
(Draoo),  the  hand  of  Bootes,  and  the  feet  of  Gbpheus. 
Tbe  aattii  pQla-itar  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  oonstellar 

41'     . 
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tion  of  the  Little  Bear,  at  the  tip  c^  its  talL  It  is  marked  P  S 
in  the  diagram.  It  is  easily  fomid  out  by  means  of  the  well 
known  seven  bright  stars  commonly  called  the  Bear^  the 
Plough,  Charlet^a  Wain.  These  stars  are  represented  in  diagram 
3,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side.  If,  when  these  stars 
are  in  any  position,  a  Une  be  imagined  through  the  two  {h 
and  a)  farthest  from  the  tail,  and  be  produced  in  a  direction 
from  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  that  line  will  pass  close  to  the 
north  polar  star.  These  two  stars  are  hence  called  *Hhe 
Pointers." 

These  seven  stars  do  not  set  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
seen  at  one  time  between  the  pole-star  and  the  horizon;  at  other 
times,  higher  in  the  sky,  east  or  west  of  the  pole-star;  at 
other  times,  over  head,  nearly  in  the  zenith. 

K  the  direction  of  north  be  known,  the  pole-star  may  easily 
be  found.  Looking  north,  in  Britain,  it  will  be  seen  a  little 
higher  than  halfway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 
The  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  always  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  etc.,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

By  imaginary  lines  drawn  with  reference  to  the  poles,  the 
heavens  are  mapped  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Let  Diag.  2,  page  13,  now  be  taken  to  represent 
a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  being  shown  by  the 
black  circle  in  the  middle.  N  is  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens ;  S  the  south  pole :  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  where 
the  line  N  S  meets  the  olack  central  circle. 

A  circle  round  the  heavens  equidistant  from  both  poles  is 
called  the  Equinootial.  One  half  of  this  circle  is  represented 
by  the  line  £  Q  in  the  figure.  It  is  called  *'  equmoctial," 
from  the  Latin,  <c^tM,  equal,  nox^  night,  because  when  the 
mn  crosses  this  line  in  his  apparent  annual  course  round  the 
heavens — which  he  does  on  March  20  and  September  22 — 
there  is  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  The  equi- 
noctial is  the  line  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
would  make  round  the  sky,  if  we  imagine  that  plane  pro- 
duced so  as  to  cut  the  sky. 

Small  circles  round  tihe  heavens  parallel  to  the  equinoctial 
are  called  Paballels  of  Dsolinatioh.  See  in  Diag.  2,  page  13, 
2  A,  A;  o,  north  of  the  equinoctial,  gr  15,  a  h^  mn^  etc.,  soui^ 
of  it. 

Great^  circles  passing  through  both  poles  of  the  heavens,  as 
all  the  lines  from  N  to  S  in  Diag  2,  are  called  Hous  CiitCLEB, 
and  sometimes  Celestial  Meridiahs. 

Observations  of  the  sun  have  shown  that  he  appears  to 
move  round  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  a  year.  This 
great  circle  is  okileA.  the  £oLipno.  It  is  represented  by  the 
fine  a  o  in  Diag.  2. 

The  plane  of  the  edintio  makes  an  angle  of  23}°  with  the 
plane  of  the  equinoctial ;  so  that  the  furthest  north  point  of 

r2 
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the  ecliptio  is  only  66}*,  while  the  farthest  soath  point  is 
113)°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  son  is  in  the  north  or  highest  point  of  the  ecliptio  on 
June  21,  and  is  then  vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  He 
is  in  the  south  or  lowest  point  on  Deceniber  21,  and  is  then 
vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  When  ho  crosses  the 
equinoctial  he  is  vertical  at  the  equator. 

The  north  part  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  sun  is  in  June,  is 
in  that  part  or  the  heavens  a  little  south  of  a  hright  star  caUed 
Catella,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Bear,  hut  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  north  pole. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  Dody  north  or  south  from  the 
equinoctial  is  cidled  its  Declotatiov,  north  or  south,  and  is 
usually  marked  D.  N.  or  D.  S.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  sun's 
declination  north  on  the  21st  of  June  is  23}**,  or  that  he  is  in 
D.  N.  23}^  Declination  in  the  heavens  corresponds  to  latitude 
OQ  the  euth. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  hody  east  from  an  hour  circle 
called  the  first  hour  circle,  is  termed  its  Right  Ascension. 
This  resemhles  longitude  on  the  earth,  but  is  not  reckoned 
east  and  west,  beinar  counted  east  all  the  way  round  fh>m  0** 
to  860^  The  first  hour  circle  is  that  which  passes  tibrough 
the  point  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  spring 
(March  20),  cidled  the  first  point  cf  Aries^  or  the  spring 
equinox. 

In  Diag.  2,  page  13,  if  £  Q  be  the  ec^uinoctial,  and  a  o  the 
ecliptic,  uie  point  where  they  cross,  m  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  is  the  equinox  or  first  point  of  Aries;  and  die  hour 
circle  passing  through  that  point,  represented  by  the  straight 
line  .firom  K^to  S,  is  the  first  hour  circle.  The  degrees  of 
right  ascension  are  seen  marked  in  degrees  and  hours  alter- 
nately above  the  line  representing  the  equinoctial,  at  every 
15  degrees. 

As  there  are  360  degrees,  and  one  revolution  of  the  sphere 
is  completed  in  24  hours,  each  point  in  the  heavens  must 
move  15  degrees  west  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  hour  circles 
are  sometimes  named  by  hours  instead  of  degrees.  The  same 
relation  prevails  as  to  time  and  degrees  of  longitude  on  earth 
—each  point  moves  15  degrees  east  in  one  hour. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  of  30**  each, 
called  SiONS,  numbered  from  the  first  point  of  Abies,  which 
is  the  first  of  these  signs.  A  belt  of  the  heavens,  extending 
a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Zodiac 
(firom  the  Greek,  eodion,  the  fig^ure  of  an  animal^,  from  the 
constellations  there  being  mostly  figures  of  animals.  Hence, 
thMe  signs  are  often  called  Sions  of  the  Zodiac.  The 
fbUowing  table  exhibits  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  time 
qi.  tht  nn  entering  into  each,  the  oharacten  used  for  Mch, 
aadOM  or  two  other  partionlan: — 
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Ascending. 

A 


O     \ 


Descending. 


i 


i 

CD 
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As  the  son  enters  the  sign  Cancer  on  the  21st  of  June,  the 
tropic  at  which  he  is  then  vertical  is  called  the  tropic  oi 
Cancer,  and  as  he  then  retraces  his  coarse,  that  parallel 
(either  on  the  earth  or  the  heavens)  is  called  a  Tbopio,  from 
the  Greek,  trejpo,  I  torn.  The  tropic  of  Capbioobn  receives 
its  name  in  the  same  way. 

As  the  son  appears  to  panse  or  stand  still  a  day  or  two 
before  turning,  the  time  is  termed  Solstice  (from  tne  Latin, 
foZ,  the  son,  «to,  I  stand) — ^December  22,  the  winter  solstice ; 
June  21,  the  summer  solstice. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  appears  when  he 
is  north  of  the  equinoctial,  are  called  the  "MiTfihem  tigfu;  tiiose  in 
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which  heis  when  south  of  thee^oinoctial,  theMnitAoni«^m«;  those 
in  which  he  is  when  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  are  called 
oicending;  those  in  which  he  is  when  going  south,  descending. 

On  the  first  hour  circle,  23^°  firom  the  north  pole,  90°  firom 
erery  part  of  tiie  ecliptic,  there  is  a  remarkahle  pdnt  called 
the  roLE  OF  thb  Eknjpno.  This  point  is  in  the  constellation 
Dbaco,  a  little  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  the  ankle  of 
Cepheus  in  Diag.  3. 

The  north  pole  of  the  heavens  moves  so  as  to  desorihe  a 
drcle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868  years.  The 
movement  thus  made  is  too  slight  to  he  apparent  in  a  life- 
time ;  hut  in  the  course  of  ag^  the  north  pole  will  he  fiur  re- 
moved from  the  present  pole-  star,  and  will  return  to  it  again 
at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

From  this  motion,  which  will  be  explained  afterwards,  the 
equinoctial  points  move  backwards  u^on  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  were  originally  named  from  con- 
stellations in  these  sig^s,  do  not  now  correspond  with  these 
constellations;  the  sign  Aries — meaning  the  first  30^  from 
the  spring  or  vernal  equinox — is  in  the  constellation  Pisces ; 
the  sig^  Taurus  in  the  constellation  Aries,  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  should  now  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  positions  and  appearances  of  the  following  stars  and 
constellations : — 

The  brightest  star  in  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  pointers, 
marked  a  in  Diag.  3,  and  termed  Dubhe,  is  in  R.  A.  lOh.  53m., 
or  about  163**;  D.  N.  62**  37'. 

A  line  drawn  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  through  the  pole-star,  and  produced  nearly  as  far  on  the 
other  side  of  that  star,  will  terminate  in  the  constellation  Cas- 
siopeia, or  the  Lady  in  her  Chair.  The  prominent  stars  in  this 
constellation  are  five  in  number,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
a  figure  somewhat  like  the  letter  W,  but  straggling,  and  with 
one  angle  of  the  W  shorter  than  the  other.  Cassiopeia  is  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  first  hour  circle 
passes  through  Beta  of  Cassiopeia,  and  close  to  Delia  of  the 
Great  Bear,  where  the  tail  joins  the  body. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  pointers  and  the  pole-star,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
that  line  as  the  head  of  the  Bear,  passes  close  to  a  very  bright 
star,  Capella;  about  twice  as  far  from  the  pointers  as  the 
pole-star.  This  star  is  in  R.  A.  5h.  4m.,  or  about  76**:  D.  N. 
45°  49'.  This  is  the  brightest  and  most  northern  of  the  stars 
in  the  constellation  Auriga,  or  the  Charioteer.  The  principal 
stars  in  this  constellation,  along  with  one  of  Taurus,  form  an 
elongated  five-sided  figure,  stretohing  horn  north  to  south,  and 
very  well  marked. 

A  straight  line  fit)m  the  pole-star,  in  the  direction  nearly 
opporite  to  the  line  passing  by  Capella,  leads  to  another  very 
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bright  star,  Vega,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Lyra. 
Vega  is  in  R.  A.  18h.  31m.,  or  about  277*;  D.  N.  38**  38'. 
Capella  and  Vega  are  almost  always  Tisible  in  Great  Britain. 
In  about  12,000  years,  the  north  pole  will  have  moved  half  of 
its  coarse  round  the  ^le  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Ve^  the  bright- 
est star  near  the  point  it  will  then  occupy,  will  senre  for  a 
pole-star. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  passin^^  near  the  star  in 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  twice  the  distance  of 
the  tail  fiK>m  the  pole-star,  leads  to  Abotdbub,  a  very  bright 
star,  of  a  distinct  reddish  colour,  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Bootes,  or  the  Huntsman.  Arcturus  is  in  R.  A.  14h. 
8m.,  or  about  212'*;  and  D.  N.  20**  1'. 

Chi  the  first  hour  circle  south  of  Cassiopeia,  in  D.  N.  28**  12', 
is  AxPHORAT,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda. Alphorat,  along  with  three  pretty  bright  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation Peoasus,  forms  a  prominent  square  in  the  heavens. 

Aldebaran,  the  brightest  star  in  Taurus,  is  in  R.  A.  4h. 
26m.,  about  66**;  and  D.  N.  16**  lO'.  It  has  a  marked  ruddy 
colour.  The  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars  of  Taurus,  a  cluster  by 
themselves,  are  in  R.  A.  about  54° ;  D.  N.  23**  30^.  Castob 
and  Pollux,  the  brightest  stars  in  Gemini,  are  very  near  each 
other— in  R.  A.  about  l^h. ;  D.  N.  28**  (Pollux),  32*  (Castor). 

Requlus,  the  brightest  star  in  Leo,  is  in  K.  A.  9h.  59m., 
about  150** ;  D.  N.  12**  45'.  The  leadmg  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion form  a  figure  like  a  sickle,  of  wnich  Regulus  is  in  the 
handle.  This  great  constellation  is  nearly  due  south  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Spiga,  the  brightest  star  in  Yibgo,  is  in  R.  A. 
13h.  16m.,  or  about  199**;  D.S.  10**  19'. 

The  southern  constellations  of  interest  which  are  frequently 
Tisible  in  Great  Britain  are,  Orion,  Canis  Minor,  and  Canis 
Major.  They  lie  due  south  of  Capella  and  Gemini,'  and  are 
very  prominent  in  the  heavens  during  our  winter.  Orion 
forms  a  large  striking  four-sided  figure,  considerably  elongated 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  middle  are  three  stars,  l3ring  in  a 
south-east  and  north-west  direction,  usually  called  Orion's 
Belt.  Bbtelgeux,  the  brightest  star,  is^  in  the  north-east 
angle  and  is  of  a  ruddy  colour.  Sirius,  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Major,  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  is  south-east  from  Orion,  R.  A.  about  100**^  D.  S.  16**  30'. 
The  Pleiades,  Aldebaran,  Orion's  Belt,  and  Sinus,  are  nearly 
in  one  straight  Ime.  Procyon  (R.  A.  112';  D.  N.  6**  37'),  a 
very  bright  star,  in  the  constellation  Canis  Minor,  or  the 
Lesser  Dog,  is  nearly  due  south  from  the  Twins  (Gemini),  and 
due  east  from  Betelgeux. 

The  Milky  Way,  a  whitish  belt  passing  round  the  heavens, 
runs  between  Procvon  and  Sirius,  then  north-west  between 
Gemini  and  Orion,  then  through  Auriga,  south-west  of  Capella; 
it  then  passes  through  several  minor  constellations,  and  Gas- 
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Biopeia,  and  soath-west,  splitting  into  two  divisions,  south  of 
the  constellation  Ctghus  or  the  Swan,  not  Cbut  from  Vega. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  hearens  visible  at  any 
place,  the  celestial  sphere  may  be  divided  into  three  portions : 
— 1.  That  part  which  never  sets  at  the  place  (t.  e.  never  sinks 
below  the  horizon),  and  the  stars  in  wnich  are  always  visible 
on  clear  nights.  2.  That  part  which  is  only  occasionally 
visible,  being  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon 
of  the  place.  3.  That  part  which  is  always  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  place,  and  therefore  can  never  be  seen  from  that 
place. 

The  Celestial  Mebidiah  of  any  place  on  earth  means  the 
Hour  Cibclb  which  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  place. 
The  distance  from  the  zenith  to  me  horizon  along  that  circle 
will  be  90^ 

At  any  place,  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above 
the  horizon  (called  the  devotion  of  ihepoU)  is  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  other  words,  if  we 
measure  the  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  along  the  celestial  merid- 
ian of  a  place  from  the  horizon  to  the  pole,  we  find  that  tiiere 
are  exactly  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  N.  latitude  of  London  is  51°  SO'  -f-t  ^^^  there  the  north 
pole  (or  north  polar  star  which  is  close  to  the  pole)  is  51**  30'  4- 
above  the  honzon.  At  Edinburgh,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
is  55°  67'  +,  for  that  city  is  in  N.  lat.  55"  57'  +. 

The  distance  in  degrees,  etc.,  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  from 
the  equinoctial  is  the  same  as  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place. 

The  distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  (called  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  pole)  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  tiie 
elevation  of  the  pole  and  9(f;  at  London,  38"  -f-;  at  Edin- 
burgh, 34"  -f-.  And  this  is  equal  also  to  the  elevation  of  the 
equmoctial  above  the  horizon  on  one  side,  or  its  depression 
below  the  horizon  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens. 

Thus,  at  Loudon,  the  terrestrial  latitude,  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  zenith  distance  of  the  equinoctial,  are  each  51" 
80'  "I-.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  elevation  of  the 
equinoctial  above  the  horizon,  and  its  depression  below  the 
horizon,  are  each  38"  -J-. 

That  part  of  the  heavens,  which  lies  between  the  pole  and  a 
parallel  of  declination  the  same  distance  from  the  pole  as  its 
elevation  at  the  place,  never  sets.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars 
from  the  north  pole,  51"  30'  all  round,  can  always  be  seen 
on  a  clear  ni^ht.  A  parallel  51"  30'  from  the  pole  is  38"  30' 
from  the  equmoctial,  that  is  about  38"  -f-,  D.  N.  If  we  look 
for  that  parallel  on  a  map  of  the  stars,  we  shall  find  north  of 
it  all  the  stars  which  may  be  seen  at  London. 

A  like  part  of  the  heavens  around  the  opposite  pole  never 
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r&e#.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars,  61*  30'  all  round  from  the 
south  pole,  or  all  those  beyond  38**  4-  D.  S.  are  never  seen. 
^  The  part  of  the  sky  forming  the  intermediate  belt  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon  of  the  place.  That 
belt  extends  as  many  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  eqiiinoctial 
as  there  are  degrees  in  the  elevation  of  that  line  above  the 
horizon.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars  in  the  belt  of  sky  from 
88'  +  D.  N.  to  38**  +  D.  S.  (a  breadth  of  76"  +),  are  some- 
times  above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon. 
This  will  be  understood  from  the  following  diagram : — 

Diagram  4.  ' 


Let  the  small  circle  in  the  middle  represent  the  earth,  n  an 
observer  on  its  surface,  about  the  latitude  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  great  outer  circle,  his  celestial  meridian ;  then  Z 
willbe  his  zenith.  Let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  S 
the  south  pole,  and  let  £  Q  represent  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial ;  the  part  where  it  crosses  the  earth  {e0  will  represent  the 
earth's  equator.  From  E  to  N  will  be  90  ,  and  from  Q  to  N 
also  90°.  From  S  to  E  and  to  Q  will  be  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  making  360°  all  round. 

The  dotted  line  a  o  will  be  the  sensible  horizon  of  the  observer 
at  n  ;  the  points  a  and  o  being  Uie  parts  of  the  sky  below  which 
he  could  not  see  the  heavens  for  the  earth  interposing.  Let 
H  O  R  be  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  sensible  norizon,  but 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  plain  that,  if  tha 
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innef  circle  representing  the  earth  were  Bmaller,  the  place  of 
the  observer,  vi,  and  also  the  line  a  o,  would  be  proportionably 
nearer  to  H  O  R ;  and  that  if  the  space  in  the  diagram  occupied 
by  the  earth  were  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the  lines  (or  planes) 
a  o  and  H  O  R  would  coalesce.  Now  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  horizon  of  any  place  on  the  earth  and  tiie 
starry  heavens.  The  distance  firom  the  earth's  surface  to  its 
centre  is  as  nothing — a  mere  point — in  relation  to  the  distances 
of  the  stars ;  and  hence,  in  relation  to  them  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  sensible  horizon  ao,  and  a  ]^lane  parallel 
to  it  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  which  is  called  the 
Rational  Horizon,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  R  in  the 
diagram.  We  may  therefore  reason  with  respect  to  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  positions  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  them,  as  if 
the  observer  at  n  were  at  the  earth's  centre  O,  and  as  if  £he  dis- 
tances a  H,  o  R  in  the  sky,  and  n  O  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

H  and  R  being  the  points  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky, 
the  distances  from  Z  to  H  and  to  R  will  be  90°  each. 

From  Z  to  R  being  90^  and  firom  £  to  N  90",  taking  away 
the  arc  Z  N,  which  is  a  part  of  each,  there  will  remain  the  are 
N  R,  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal  to  the  arc  Z  £,  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  equinoctial ;  which  it  is  manifest  is  the  same 
number  of  degrees  in  the  celestial  meridian  as  n  e  on  the  terres- 
trial meridian,  which  is  the  latitude  ofn. 

Since  HZ,  EN,  and  N Q are  90°  each,  by  taking  EZ  from 
each  of  the  first  two,  and  the  equal  arc  N  R  from  the  last,  there 
remain  E  H,  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  horizon, 
Z  N,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  and  RQ,  the  depression  of 
the  equinoctial  below  the  horizon,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  90°. 

Now,  in  considering  tAe  apparent  daily  rotation  of  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  we  may  regard  the  observer  at  n,  or  rather  at 
O,  as  fixed,  and  his  horizon  H  O  R  as  shutting  out  from  his 
view  all  below  the  line  H  O  R.  Also,  the  points  N  and  S,  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  maintain  the  same  places.  Hence,  in  ro- 
tating, all  the  stars  from  N  by  o,  R,  Q,  and  A,  to  S,  will  in  12 
hours  have  come  to  like  distances  from  N  and  S  on  the  other 
side  of  these  points,  along  the  line  N  Z  E  a  H  S ;  and  stars  on 
that  latter  line  will  be  on  the  opposite  line  from  N  by  Q  to  Z. 

A  star  at  r  (the  same  distance  from  N  as  R)  will  in  12  hours 
be  at  R,  just  on  the  horizon;  stars  at  R  will  have  been  elevated 
to  r;  and  all  north  of  these  points  will  have  continued  above 
the  horizon  during  the  whole  rotation ;  that  is,  alvoaya^  to  the 
observer  at  the  place  n. 

The  stars  from  R  by  Q  to  A  will  in  12  hours  come  to  the  po- 
sition r  E  H,  any  star  at  h  being  just  upon  the  horizon  at  H, 
and  the  stars  firom  r  to  H  then  sinking  below  the  horizon,  as 
fipom  Rto^ 

The  stars  from  A  by  S  to  H,  in  the  rotation  of  the  celestial 
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■pbere,  eridently  cannot  rise  above  the  horizon  at  all.  They 
are  never  seen  at  the  latitude  of  n. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  arcs  SH,  S-^  are  each 
equal  to  £  Z  or  N  R ;  and  that  the  arc  Q  A  is  equal  to  each  ot 
the  arcs  £  H,  Q  R,  or  Z  N. 

Thus  at  the  latitude  of  n,  the  part  of  the  heavens  from  r  by 
N  to  R,  never  sets ;  the  part  from  R  to  A,  or  r  to  H,  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon ;  the  part  from  H 
by  8  to  A,  is  never  above  the  horizon. 

At  London,  Veoa  just  skirts  the  horizon  when  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  daily  course ;  and  Capella,  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  at  its  lowest  pcnnt,  is  about  7**  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  so  that  these  two  very  bright  stars  are  almost  always 
visible  in  Great  Britain,  at  about  nrom  50**  to  45*^  from  the  north 
*H>lar  star. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  by  which  we  undergo  a  change  of  place  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  than  190  millions  of  miles,  makes  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  That 
enormous  distance  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  stars.  At  -all  times  of  the  year,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  every  place 
npon  earth. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  though  the  stars  in  their  daily 
rotations  preserve  the  same  relative  positions  at  each  place, 
they  arrive  at  these  positions  at  different  times  of  the  day ;  so 
that  stars  which  are  above  the  horizon  during  night  at  one 
season,  are  below  the  horizon  during  night,  and  cannot  bo 
seen,  at  another  season.  This  arises  ftx)m  the  time  of  one 
complete  daily  rotation  of  the  starry  sphere  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  occupied  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  daily 
revolution  round  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  solar  day,  and  by 
which  the  periods  of  night  and  day  and  our  divisions  of  the 
day  are  determined. 


CHAPT£R  IL 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  SPACE. 

The  old  notions  which  prevailed  so  lon^,  that  our  £arth  is  a 
vast  extended  plidn,  round  which  the  heavens  revolve  daily, 
and  that  the  Sun  and  Stars,  as  well  as  the  Moon,  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  £arth,  and  exist  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  given  place  to  much  more  extended  ideas 
of  the  numbers,  magnitudes,  distances,  and  purposes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  £arth  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  several  of  them  much  greater  than  itself,  which  are 
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oonnected  with  the  Sun, — an  inmense  orb^  npwards  of  a 
million  of  times  larger  than  the  Earth — and  dependent  in 
many  respects  on  that  great  luminary.  These  together  con- 
stitute the  Solar  Ststeic,  which  extends  through  space,  to  a 
distance  of  about  3000  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun ;  or  about 
80  times  the  distance  of  the  Elarth  from  the  Sun ;  which  is  92 
millions  of  miles.  Five  of  the  more  brilliant  stars  wluch  are 
usually  risible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely,  Mebcurt,  Yentts, 
M ABS,  J upiTER,  and  Saturn,  belong  to  the  Solar  System.  They 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  marks;  the^  aro 
URually  rery  near  the  ecliptic,— do  not  twinkle,— expand  mto  a 
disc  of  sensible  breadth  whenyiewed  through  thetelescope, — and 
have  a  motion  among  the  stars,  besides  their  apparent  oaily  mo- 
tion with  the  whole  heavens  round  the  earth,  so  that  they  appear 
in  different  constellations,  at  different  times.  Such  stars  are 
caMed  planets  from  the  Greek  word  planetes^  wanderer.  Other 
stars  apparently  more  irregular  in  their  movements,  called 
eomeU^  and  bodies  called  cBroUtes,  make  up  the  Solar  System, 
which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  lY. 

The  other  stars  which  are  usually  seen  in  the  heavens  are 
called  Fixed  Stabs,  because  they  always  appear  to  preserve 
the  same  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  stars  in  the 
constellation  '*  Great  Bear*'  appear  to  the  oldest  man  living  to 
be  clustered  in  the  same  form  as  in  his  childhood.  We  know 
from  good  records  that  that  form  has  not  materially  altered 
for  hundreds  of  y^ears.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
great  constellations  appear  to  us  now  pust  as  they  did  to  the 
astronomers  who,  long  Wore  the  Chnstian  era,  arranged  the 
stars  in  constellations,  and  gave  them  the  names  whidi  they 
still  bear, — ^names  derived  from  the  great  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity,  and  so  stamping  on  the  heavens  in  indelible  char- 
acters the  great  deeds  and  mautiful  fables  of  old  times. 

The  fix^  stars  are  known  to  be  at  enormous  distances. 
Yeoa  is  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  (75,000,000,000,000  miles)  from  our  system 
—nearly  a  million  of  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  distance  has 
been  subjected  to  measurement  (a  Centauri)  is  yet  21  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  And  it  is  proliable  that  many 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  at  distances  far  beyond  these ;  becoming 
visible  to  us  only  by  their  great  magnitude  or  brilliancy. 
When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  they  only  appear  brighter ; 
they  do  not  expand  into  sensible  discs,  as  the  pianets  do. 

Bodies  so  distant  cannot  shine  by  reflecting  light  received 
from  our  sun.  They  must  be  luminous  in  themselves — ^many 
of  them  much  larger  and  brighter  than  our  sun ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  themselves  suns,  probably  performing,  in  the 
grand  and  wonderful  seheme  of  creation,  parts  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  great  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
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Those  which  are  yisible  to  the  naked  eye  are  divided  into 
dx  nuignttudea,  as  they  are  called,  according  to  their  brilliancy. 
About  twenty  are  recKoned  as  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  which 
deoen  are  visible  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  that  not  bo 
many  as  2000  are  at  any  time  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but 
the  telescope  brings  myriads  into  view.  The  pole-star  is  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

The  **  fixed  stars"  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Many  of  them 
change  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  this 
change,  called  their  proper  motion^  is  so  very  slight,  that 
it  must  go  on  for  thousands  of  years  before  it  amounts  to 
a  change  in  position  sensible  to  the  naked  eye.  Akcturus 
moves  north  about  2"  yearly,  that  is  1'  in  thirty  years,  or  1** 
in  1800  years.  Though  apparently  a  slight  movement,  from 
tiie  great  distance — ^tnat  very  distance  shows  us  that  it  must 
in  r^dity  bo  an  extremely  rapid  motion — perhaps  more  rapid 
than  any  motion  in  our  own  system. 

Some  of  those  fixed  stars  which  appear  single  when  viewed 
through  an  ordinary  telescope,  become  resolved  into  a  cluster 
or  mmtitude  of  stars  when  examined  by  a  powerful  telescope. 
Perhaps  each  of  these  is  a  sun — ^the  whole  beins  a  system  of 
Buns,  separated  by  vast  distances,  but  apparently  near  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  distance  from  us. 
These  are  called  SteUar  NebuLa^  that  is  nebul»  resolvable 
into  separate  stars. 

Other  stars,  more  properly  called  nebulas,  appear  as  thin 
doudy-lookinff  masses  of  vapour.  These,  it  mus  been  con- 
jectured, maj  DO  gaseous  matter  in  the  process  of  formation 
mto  suns  with  their  attendant  planets.  But  of  this  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty. 

Some  stars  are  termed  Muutiplb  stars.  These  consist  of 
two  or  more  close  to  each  other,  and  performing  regular 
revolutions  in  orbits  round  each  other,  or  rather  roimd  their 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  for  several  of  them  the  periods 
of  such  revolutions  have  been  calculated.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, a  complete  revolution  has  been  gone  through  since 
this  great  discovery  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Herscbel  about  the 
dose  of  the  last  century.  A  pair  of  such  stars  is  usually  called 
a  Binary  star,  as  distinguished  from  a  double  star,  when  the 
two  component  members  may  appear  close  together,  though 
no  physical  connexion  exists;  tney  may  be  very  &r  apart, 
and  merely  appear,  as  seen  firom  the  earth,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Other  stars  are  termed  Yaioablb  or  Pebiodigal.  Of  these, 
some  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  undeigoin^  a  regu- 
lar alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  lustre ;  while  othera 
disappear  idtog^ther  for  a  time.  These  phenomena  are  at- 
tributed to  rotation  in  these  bodies,  their  surfaces  being  of 
different  degrees  of  brightness  at  different  parts— or  to  tho 
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Intorrention  ofsome  large  body  rerolTiDg  between  us  and  them, 
which  cuts  off  from  them  a  portion  of  their  light.* 

gome  Stan,  called  Tbmporart  stars,  have  appeared  for  beta 
limited  time,  and  have  then  disappeared  entirely :  sevend  stan 
marked  in  old  catalogues  are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  heaTens. 

Several  of  the  stars  appear  arranged  in  clusters,  apart  from 
the  otliers,  as  the  Pleiades,  in  Taurus.  The  Milkt  Wat 
owes  its  light  to  myriads  of  stars  closely  crowded  together,  of 
which,  when  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  foui^d 
to  be  composed.  Our  star,  toe  sun,  is  supposed  to  belone 
to  that  cluster  which  forms  the  Milky  Way,  being  placed 
near  the  middle  of  it  The  MAasLLABic  Clouds,  two  remark- 
able objects  near  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens,  are  collections 
of  clusters  of  stars. 

Besides  these  bodies  scattered  about  every  where  through 
the  vast  realms  of  space,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  thin 
fluid  called  the  Ether,  infinitely  more  rare  than  our  atmosphere, 
is  spread  out  through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  that  it  actually 
exerts  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  through  it.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  no  more  than  conjecture. 

Bays  of  light  and  heat,  and  probably  other  influences,  are 
also  traversing  space  in  all  directions,  darting  for  years  through 
millions  of  millions  of  miles, — ^linking  together  the  most  remote 
of  the  works  of  creation — and  revealing  to  intelligent  beings 
the  existence  of  distant  worlds — ^perhaps  of  worlds  which  hare 
long  since  ceased  to  exist 

Light,  subtle  as  it  is,  has  been  measured  in  respect  to  its 
velocity.  By  means  of  two  distinct  astronomical  phenomena, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  192,000 
miles  in  a  second.    Hence  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  us 

*  The  second  star  ^,  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  is  a  vari- 
able star,  the  vhenomena  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  just  on  tne  margin  of  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  north  pole-star,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  that 
star  as  Veqa.  It  is  in  R.  A.  44",  D.  N.  40°.  It  may  be  found  by 
drawing  a  Une  from  the  pole-star  in  the  direction  of  the  letters 
iV  in  Diag.  3,  page  390. 

"  The  star,  named  Alool,**  savs  Herschel,  "  is  usually  visible 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  such  it  continues  for  the 
space  of  2  days  14  hours,  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  diminish  in 
splendour,  and  in  about  SJ  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 
It  then  begins  again  to  increase,  and  in  3}  hours  more  is  restored  to  its 
usual  brightness,  going  through  all  its  changes  in  2  days,  20  hours, 
48  minutes." 

The  star  Omicron  (•)  of  Cetus  or  the  Whale,  which  is  called  Miba, 
goes  through  its  period  in  334  days,  disappearing  altogether  for 
a  time.  It  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  when  at  its  orightest 
It  is  in  B.  A.  about  82**,  or  2  hours  10  minutes,  D.  8.  3*"  to  4^ 
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from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  have  left  that  star  three  years 
before  they  reach  ns,  and  inform  us  of  its  existence  then.  Tt 
has  been  calculated  that  light  requires  about  12  years  to  reach 
our  system  from  Yboa. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  myriads  of  stars  so  remote 
from  our  system,  that  their  light  has  never  yet  reached  the 
earth;  while  others,  whose  light  still  reaches  us,  may  have 
been  Ions  since  extinguished.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  sidereal  system  (if  it  have  a  umit) 
are  within  reach  of  even  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  The 
most  remote  stars  which  the  best  telescopes  bring  mto  view 
may  owe  their  apparent  minuteness  not  to  inferior  magnitude, 
but  to  enormous  distance;  and,  perhaps  an  observer  at  the 
farthest  of  them  would  find  the  same  appearance  as  we  do, 
star  beyond  star,  in  countless  myriads,  and  at  distances, 
of  whicn  it  baffles  the  mind  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion. 

The  universe  has  no  bounds  that  we  can  even  fancy,  and 
wherever  we  know  it,  it  is  full  of  matter  and  of  motion. 
There  is  no  point  in  space  that  has  not  some  body  in  it,  or 
some  influence  passing  through  it.  There  are  no  voids — no 
objects  truly  fixed.  Life,  force,  and  activity  pervade  the 
boundless  realms  of  creation. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
forces  and  hotioks  of  the  univeb8k. 

1.  Definitioks. 

A  FORCE  is  whatever  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  or  prevent 
motion,  or  to  change  its  direction.  A  single  force  acting  on  a 
body  tends  to  mi£e  it  move  in  a  straight  line.  That  line  is 
called  the  Direction  or  Line  of  Action  of  the  force. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  it  moves  as  it  would  if 
urged  by  a  single  force,  represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  tiie  diagonal  of  a  paraUelogram,  the  sides  of  which 
represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
Thus,  if  a  force  of  pi^^g  ^ 

the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  A  0 
act  upon  a  body  at 
the  same  time  as 
another  of  the 
magnitude  and  in 
the  direction  of 
A  B,  these  two  ^ 
forces  would  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  it  as  a 
single  force  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the 
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line  A  D.  binding  a  single  force  wluch  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  two  others,  is  called  the  Gompobitioh  of  Forces: 
the  two  forces  are  called  eomponenU;  and  the  single  force  is 
called  their  restdtaTd. 

Motion  is  called  Uniform  when  the  moying  bodj  passes  over 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times ;  accelerated,  when  its  yelocity 
is  increasing;  retarded,  when  its  velocity  decreases.  The 
MEAN  MOTION  of  a  hody  is  the  rate  at  which,  moving  uniformly, 
it  would  still  pass  over  the  same  space  in  the  same  time. 

An  Ellipse  is  a  curved  line,  such,  that  the  sum  of  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  two  points  within,  to  any  point  on 
the  curve,  shall  always  be  the  same.  These  two  points  are 
termed  the  Foci  of  the  Ellipse.  Diag.  e. 

Dia^.  6  represents 
an  eUipse.  F  and  E 
are  its  foci;  and  if  G, 
K,  L,  be  any  points 
in  its  circuinference, 
then  G  F  and  G  E 
together  will  be  of 
the  same  length  as 
K  F  and  K  E  to- 
gether, or  L  F  and 
L  E  together. 

Tub  major  Axis  of  an  ellipse  is  the  stnugbt  line  drawn 
through  the  foci,  and  terminated  both  ways  dy  the  circum- 
ference, as  A  O.  The  middle  point  of  this  line,  C,  is  the 
Centre  of  the  ellipse.  The  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the 
straight  line  through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
AXIS,  as  B  D. 

A  Tangent  (or  touching  line)  to  a  circle  is  a  straight  line 
which  touches  the  circle,  and  being  produced  both  ways,  does 
not  cut  it, — that  is,  does  not  go  into  it.  In  Diag.  1  (page  9), 
D  K  and  P  H  Q  are  tangents.  A  tangent  of  a  circle  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. There  may  be  tangents  to  other  curve-lines  as  well  as 
to  circles. 

The  path  or  course  in  which  a  heavenly  body  moves  is  called 
its  ORBrr.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  are  ellipses, 
the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci. 

The  Excentrioity  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse  in  which  it  revolves  to  either  of  its 
foci.  In  Diag.  6,  if  the  ellipse  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
and  F  the  position  of  the  sun,  F  C  is  the  excentricity. 

The  point  of  the  planet's  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun  is  called 
its  Aphelion,  as  O  m  Diag.  6 — ^that  nearest  the  sun,  its  Peri- 
helion, as  A.  These  two  points  are  sometimes  called  The 
Apsides. 

A  Pendulum  is  any  body  suspended  freely  from  a  fixed  point, 
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aboat  which  it  swings  backwards  and  forwards.  It  performs 
its  oscillations  (or  vibrations)  in  equal  times,  however  different 
in  length  the j  maj  be,  so  long  as  the  pendulum  continues  of 
the  same  length— or  the  force  which  causes  it  to  move  remains 
the  same.  But  if  the  pendulum  be  made  shorter,  or  the  moving 
force  be  greater,  it  will  move  more  quickly — and  vice  versa, 

Ceittke  of  Gbjlyjty,  There  is  a  certain  point  in  every  body, 
which  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  mass,  that  the  same 
effects  would  ensue  from  its  weight,  if  its  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  in  that  point — and  a  similar  point  may  be  found 
for  any  number  of  bodies  connected  to^etner.  That  ^oint  is 
the  Gentbe  of  Gravitt.  It  is  the  pomt  through  which  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  all  its  separate  particles  passes. 

2.   GSAVITATION. 

{AUracHve,  Central,  or  Centripetal  Force.) 

Every  particle  of  matter  is  imbued  with  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle,  which  is  called  the  Fokcb  of 
Unttebsal  ATTBAcnos,  or  Force  of  Gravitation,  or  simply 
Gravitation. 

This  force  is  exemplified  in  the  falling  of  a  body  when  left 
unsupported  in  the  air — in  the  downward  force  or  pressure 
which  every  bodj  exerts  on  those  on  which  it  rests,  and  which 
we  call  their  weight. 

(1.)  OravitaUon  acts  in  aU  directions,  spreading  out  from 
a  body  like  rays  from  a  luminous  object.  This  is  shown  bv  a 
plummet  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  high  rock  leanmg 
towards  the  rock — b^  bodies  tending  towards  the  earth  on 
every  side — by  the  action  of  the  moon  in  raising  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  forming  the  tides — ^by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  mutual  action  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites — and  by 
the  consideration,  that,  as  gravitation  seems  an  inherent  pro- 
perty of  matter,  it  is  not  likely  to  act  in  one  direction  more 
than  in  any  other. 

On  the  earth's  surface  gravitation  acts  in  one  predominating 
direction — ^namely,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth — givine 
bodies  tliat  strong  and  invariable  tendency  downwards  called 
Gravity.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  nature  be- 
tween the  mass  of  the  earth  and  bodies  upon  it — but  to  the 
circumstance  of  that  mass  being  so  verv  great  compared  with 
that  of  any  body  on  its  surface,  that  all  lateral  attractions  are 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  immense  mass 
under  our  feet.  Also,  lateral  attractions  neutralize  each  other, 
while  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  not  neutralized 
by  any  opposite  force  equally  near.  The  earth's  centre  is  the 
Csntbb  of  Gravity  of  the  earth ;  so  that  we  may  reason  with 
respect  to  the  earth's  gravity  as  if  its  whole  force  were 
collected  at  its  centre. 
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(S.)  The  fores  of  gramiatUm  i»  in  tUreet  prqparHon  to  ike 
quatiUy  of  matter  or  moM— that  is,  any  body  will  exert  twice 
the  force  that  its  half  would,  three  times  the  Ibrce  that  its 
third  would,  and  so- on. 

(3.)  The  force  of  gramtation  ie  m  Uweree  proportion  to  ihe 
equare  of  Ae  distanee,  Tliis  means  that  the  attraction  be- 
tween two  bodies  placed  snooessiYelv  at  diffonent  distances, 
is  as  much  greater  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  Use — or  as 
much  le$e  as  the  sqoare  of  the  distance  is  greater.  Thns,  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  at  an  j  distance,  called  1, 
is  as  much  greater  than  their  attraction  at  a  distance  of  2,  as 
the  square  of  2  (4)  is  greater  than  the  square  of  1  (1)  in  Uke 
nuumer, 


Attraetioii 
aidiitanee, 


Attraction 
atdlitaiMW, 

8 


9 


49 


The  diminatioa,  in  the  above  proportion,  of  an  influence 
radiating  horn,  a  central  point,  may  be  iUustrated  by  the 
following  dis«ram.  Let  G  represent  any  luminous  body ;  A  B, 
C  D,  and  E  F^  boards  at  the  same  snccessiye  distances  as  A  B 
fromG;  ABbeingatl,  CDat2,  EFatS.  The  same  light 
which  spreads  oyer  A.  B,  would  at  C  D,  twice  the  distance, 
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spread  oyetfour  times  the  sur&ce ;  at  £  F,  thriee  the  distance, 
it  would  spread  over  nine  times  the  surface.  But  the  same 
amount  of  ii^ht  diffused  over  4  times  the  space  will  have  only 
l-4th  of  the  mtensity-,  oyer  nine  times  the  s|)ace,  l-9th  of  the 
intensity.  Hence  the  strength  of  light  at  1  is  to  that  at  8  as 
9  is  to  1,  or  (which  is  the  same)  as  1  to  |. 

This  ereat  force  is  known  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  Boiai  system ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  multiple  stars, 
is  believed,  combined  with  the  force  to  be  next  described,  to 
prevail  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space.  As  it  tends 
to  draw  the  planets  towards  the  centre  round  which  they  re- 
volve— ^the  sun — ^it  is  called  a  cehtbal,  or  centbipetai.  (centre- 
seeking)  force.  If  acting  alone,  it  would  precipitate  the  moon 
on  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
But  its  action  is  restrained  oy  the  operation  of  the  centrifugal 
force. 
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3.  The  CENTRiFuaAL  Fobob. 
(Called  also,  Projectile  or  Tangenial  Force.) 

As  a  single  force  causes  a  body  to  move  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  planets  move  in  curved  lines,  the3r  must  be  impelled 
hy  some  other  force  besides  that  of  gravitation. 
•  This  otiier  force  is  called  centrifugal  (centre-flying),  because 
its  tendency  is  to  make  the  planet  fly  from  the  centre  roimd 
which  it  revolves;  tangenial^  because  the  line  in  which  the 
planet  would  move,  were  the  central  force  to  cease  to  act, 
would  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  or  orbit  in  which  it  previously 
moved.  It  is  called  projectile^  as  it  tends  to  throw  the  body 
out  of  its  orbit,  and  resembles  the  force  with  which  a  projectile 
is  impelled  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  in  Diag.  8,  if  A  be  a  body  moving  round  F,  in  the  circle 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  if,  the  body  being  at  A,  Diag.  a 

the  projectile  force  were  suddenly  to 
eease,  the  central  force  would  draw 
the  body  in  the  line  A  F  to  the  centre. 
Were  the  central  force  to  be  suspen4ed 
when  the  body  was  at  A,  the  projec-  d 
tile  or  centrifugal  force  would  carry 
the  body  out  of  the  orbit,  in  the  line 
A  G,  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
point  where  it  was  when  the  central 
force  ceased. 

In  giving  the  planets  their  orbitual  motions,  these  two  forces 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces.  Any  curved 
line  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  mfinitely 
small  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the  diagonals  of  a  series  of 
parallelograms,  whose  sides  will  be  lines  m  the  directions  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifiigal  forces  at  each  point,  and  of 
lengths  proportionate  to  the  intensities  of  these  forces.  As  the 
directions  of  the  tangent  and  radius  change  at  every  point,  the 
body  enters  every  moment  upon  a  new  diagonal,  tibe  series  of 
which  will  form  the  curve  which  it  describes  in  its  orbit 

4.  OKBrruAL  Motions  op  the  Planets. — Kepler's  Laws. 

The  following  general  laws  are  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  solar  system.  They  were  discovered  by  Keplee,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
.seventeenth  century. 

1.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  line  drawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun  (called  radius  vector)^ 
passes  over  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  the  motions ;— > 
that  is,  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
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2.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  Ellipses,  haying  the  suo 
In  one  of  the  foci. 

3.  The  sqoares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  aie  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 

son.  . 

The  radlui  vector  of  a  planet  is  an  imaginary  straight  line 

from  the  sun  to  the  planet,  supposed  to  remain  fixed  at  the 

former,  but  to  follow  the  planet  m  its  course  round  that  orb, 

expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  planet's  distance 

from  the  sun.  l>lag-  9. 

In  the  accompanying  A 

diagram,  let  8  be  the 

sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

F,  G,  H,  successive  po- 
sitions of  a  planet  re- 
volving in  the  ellipse  A 

C  E  G.    8  A,  8  B,  8  C, 

etc.,  will  be  the  radius 

vector  in  these  several 

positions.     Now,  if  it  be 

supposed  that  the  planet 

has  moved  from  B  to  G 

in  the  same  time  as  from 
D  to  E,  then,  by  Keplei-*s 

first    Law,    the     radius 

vector  in  passing  from 

the  position  SB  to  S  G, 

has  passed  over  the  same 

spa^  (or   area)  as    in 

passing  fix>m  S  D  to  S  E 

— that  is,  the  area  8  B  G 

is  equal  to  the  area  8  D  E ;  and  so  on. 

From  this,  and  from  Kepler's  second  law  that  the  orbits  arc  el- 
lipses, the  important  trutns  are  derived,  that  a  planet  does  not 
move  round  tne  sun  at  a  uniform  rate — that  its  motion  is  at  one 
time  accelerated,  at  another  retarded.  For,  as  the  planet  is  at 
different  distances  from  the  sun  at  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  and 
its  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  any  area, 
when  the  planet  is  near  the  sun,  is  broader  than  an  equal  area 
when  the  planet  is  remote ;  the  part  of  the  orbit  which  bounds 
the  broad  area  must  be  longer  than  that  which  bounds  the 
narrow  one ;  and  as  they  are  both  described  in  the  same  time, 
the  planet  must  move  more  quickly  when  in  that  part  nearest 
to  the  suri. 

The  velocity  of  a  planet  is  least  when  farthest  from  the  sun 

— ^becomes  accelerated  as  it  becomes  nearer — is  at  its  highest 

when  the  planet  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  retarded  as  its  di8« 

tance  from  the  sun  increasen. 

The  tlUrd  law  of  Kepler  descnbes  the  relation  between  the 
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dtstances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  thehr  periodic  times 
or  periods ;  that  is,  the  times  occupied  by  the  planets  in  com- 
pleting their  revolntions  round  the  sun. 

This  law  signifies,  that  the  square  of  the  number  of  days 
which  any  planet  takes  to  complete  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  days  which  any  other 
planet  takes  to  move  once  round  the  sun,  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  of  the  first  planet  from  the  sun,  to  the  cube  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  planet  from  the  sun.* 

Or,  in  the  case  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth, 

eqnare  of  square  of  cube  of  eabe  of 

88        :        365      :  :      85        :        92 

88  and  365  are  the  respective  number  of  days  in  the  periods 
of  Mercury  and  the  Earth— 35  and  92,  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  in  millions  of  miles. 

5.  Rotatory  Motions  and  Fobhs  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

The  sun,  planets,  and  satellites  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
by  which  they  turn  upon  themselves  in  various  periods  called 
the  Day  of  Uie  rotatmg  body ;  this  motion  goes  on  simultan* 
eously  with  their  motion  in  space,  just  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage rotates  while  moving  onwards,  or  a  ball  in  rolling  along 
the  ground. 

That  the  sun  and  planets  have  this  rotatory  motion  is  known 
from  the  observed  motion  of  spots  upon  their  surfaces ;  and  the 
time  of  rotation,  ox  day  of  the  body,  is  found  by  noting  the 
time  which  a  spot  takes  to  move  through  an  arc. 

That  they  have  this  motion,  may  also  be  inferred  from  their 
forms,  which  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion :  they  are  Spheroids,  and  the  flattening  (or  polar  com- 
pression, as  it  is  called)  is  at  the  poles  or  ends  of  the  axis, 
which  is  the  shortest  diameter.  The  diameter  through  the 
planet  at  its  equator  is  the  longest :  each  body  bulges  out  more 
or  less  at  its  equator. 

The  parts  at  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  move  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity,  and  consequently  difierent  degrees 
of  force.  The  polar  points  do  not  move  out  of  their  pGices, 
but  simply  turn  round;  each  point  describes  a  larger  daily 
circle  oi  rotation  as  it  is  nearer  the  equator.  Thus,  while  a 
person  at  the  equator  of  our  earth  is  carried  24,897  miles  in 
nis  daily  rotation,  a  person  at  the  arctic  circle  is  carried  only 
about  10,100  miles  in  the  same  time. 

Thus,  eveiy  part  of  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  has  a  tend- 
ency to  fly  off  from  the  surface  (just  as  a  pluiet  has  a  tendency 

*  The  square  of  a  number  is  the  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  itself— as,  9  is  the  square  of  3.  Its  cube  is  the  nnnuMr 
yroduced  by  multiplying  it  twice  by  itself;  27  is  the  cube  of  3. 
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to  fly  off  from  its  orUt)  in  a  tangental  direction ;  which  tend^ 
ency  increases  towvds  the  equator.  Bj  the  force  of  grayita- 
tion  in  the  planet,  the  parts  at  the  surface  hare  also  a  tendency 
towards  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  the  radins.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  parts  tend  to  a  middle  course, 
which  hrings  them  from  the  poles  towards  the  middle  regions, 
and  causes  an  accumulation  or  bulging  out  at  the  equator. 

It  is  supposed,  from  geological  considerations,  that  the  earth 
assumed  this  spheroidal  form  while  it  was  mainly  or  entirely 
in  a  fluid  state ;  the  opinion  being  held  that  the  earth  was  for^ 
merly  entirely  fluid,  and  that  eyen  now  it  is  so  in  the  interior. 

The  rotatory  motion  lessens  the  force  of  grayity  towards  tiie 
equatorial  regions  of  a  planet:  1.  By  the  greater  centrifugal 
force  imparted  to  these  regions,  which  in  some  degree  neuteal- 
izes  the  central  force  or  weight  of  a  body.  2.  By  tiie  altera- 
tion of  form,  which  brings  the  polar  regions  to  be  nearer  to  the 
planet's  centre  of  grayity — ^its  centre. 

This  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  in 
the  force  of  g^yity  cannot  be  shown  by  an  ordinary  balance, 
as  the  weights  used  would  be  as  much  affected  as  the  body  to 
be  weighed.  But  it  is  proyed  by  the  spring-balance  or  by  the 
pendulum.  The  spring  is  more  stretcned  bjr  any  body,  and 
the  pendulum  moyes  more  quickly,  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer 
to  the  poles,  showing  an  increase  of  grayitating  force  in  that 
direction. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  also  proyed  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  leng^  of  the  degree  of  latitude  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  earth  were  a  true  sphere,  arcs 
in  the  celestial  meridian  would  correspond  with  arcs  of  like 
numbers  of  degrees  in  the  terrestrial  meridian,  which  is  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  On  going  due  north  or  south,  the  change 
in  the  height  of  the  pole  does  not  yary  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  north  or  south  moyed  oyer.  And  the  deyiation 
from  exact  correspondence  indicates  a  flattening  towards  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

Besides  g^yitation,  the  force  of  Heat  spreads  throughout 
the  solar  system,  and  on  our  earth  at  least  and  in  some  of  the 
comets,  giyes  rise  to  motions  among  the  particles,  which  occa- 
sion yarious  important  and  interesting  phenomena.  Though 
we  know  little  of  its  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem or  uniyerse,  its  action,  as  a  probable  element  in  astronom- 
ical changes,  must  not  be  oyerlooked  in  enumerating  the  forces 
of  the  universe. 

Heat,  Light,  and  GRAyrrATios  link  us  with  far  distant 
worlds ;  and  perhaps  there  are  still  other  influences,  also  bind- 
ing together  in  one  connected  chain  the  remote  parts  of  crea- 
tion, so  flne  and  inappreciable  as  to  haye  hitherto  escaped  our 
notice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  80LAB  SYSTEM. 

The  Solar  System  consists  of  the  Sun  and  certain  other  heavenly 
bodies  which  are  connected  with  that  luminary;  namely, 
Planets,  Satellites,  Comets,  Zeolites. 

The  planets,  comets,  and  serolites  reyolve  round  the  sim  in 
regular  periods  of  time,  receive  light  and  heat  from  him,  and 
are  preserved  by  his  attraction  in  their  proper  orbits. 

The  Planets  at  present  known,  110  in  number,  are  Vulcan, 
MEBcuRr,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mabs,  101  Asteroids,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  They  are  here  named  in  the 
order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  All  these  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  except  Vulcan,  the  Asteroids,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune. 

All  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth — west  by  south  to  east;  and  their  rotations  on  their 
axes  are  in  the  same  direction — west  to  east.  Their  orbits  are 
ellipses,  but  with  the  major  and  minor  axes  nearly  equal,  so 
that  they  are  not  far  from  being  circles. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  much  inclined 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  sul  are  inclined  to  it  a  little,  so 
that  one  half  of  a  planet's  course  lies  north  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic — ^the  other  half,  south  of  it.  The  points  where  a  planet 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  its  Nodes. 

From  the  orbits  of  the  planets  being  little  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  they  are  usually  near  the  ecliptic, 
few  being  beyond  the  zodiac. 

From  the  earth  being  in  motion  round  the  sun,  as  well  as 
each  of  the  planets,  the  latter  appear  at  times  to  be  actually 
stationary  in  the  heavens,  or  even  to  move  back  (in  a  retro- 
grade direction).  But  these  apparent  irregularities  can  be 
explained  and  calculated;  and  the  real  motion  is  from  west 
to  east  through  the  sky,  near  the  ecliptic. 

The  planets  appear  to  be  worlds  like  our  earth.  They  are 
opaque  and  dark  in  themselves,  but  shine  by  reflecting  the 
lieht  received  from  tiie  sun.  This  is  known  by  the  Phases 
which  thej  present  (see  the  Moon).  A  planet  varies  in  the 
extent  of  its  illuminated  surface  which  is  turned  towards  us : 
and  of  the  side  next  us,  that  part  only  appears  luminous 
which  is  also  turned  towards  the'  sun,  so  as  to  be  receiving 
light  from  him.    These  varied  appearances  are  called  Phases. 

The  Satellites  are  the  smaller  planets  which  revolve 
round  some  of  the  preceding  planets  as  their  centres,  as  our 
moon  round  the  Earth.  Tney  are  sometimes  called  moons^ 
or  secondarjf  planets,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  which 
axe  then  considered  as  primary. 
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The  satellites  at  present  known  aie  twenty-two  in  nnmbcr. 
The  earth  has  one;  Jupiter,  four;  Saturn,  eight;  Uranus, 
eiprht ;  Neptune,  one. 

The  Comets  also  reyolve  nmnd  the  sun,  but  in  very  elon- 
gated ellipses,  or  parabolas;  they  are  often  beyond  the  zo- 
Siac,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  solid  substance  as 
ihe  planets  and  satellites.    The  number  of  comets  is  yery  great 

iUEOLmss  OR  Meteobio  Stomes  are  supposed  to  he  fhig- 
ments  revolving  round  the  sun  till  they  come  within  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  some  planet,  when  they  are  drawn  out 
of  their  course  and  precipitated  on  its  surface. 

The  Zodiacal  Light  is  a  faint  luminosity*  in  the  sky, 
visible  in  the  west,  immediately  after  twilight  in  spring ;  and 
in  the  cast,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  just  before  sunrise. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  tropical  regions,  and  is  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt,  who  speaks  of  "  the  mila  radiance  with 
which  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting  pyramidally  upwards, 
illumines  a  part  of  the  uniform  leng^  of  tropical  nights."  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  vast  nebulous  ring  revolving  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars ;  or,  the  exterior  portion  of  the  solar 
atmosphere. 

Thb  Suk  ;  Sol,  or  0 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  and  is  a  globular 
body  882,000  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  slightly  flatteneid  at  its 
poles,  and  is  believed  to  turn  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty-five 
oays.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  92,000,000  miles ; 
and  its  bulk  or  magnitude  is  about  1,384,472  times  that  of  the 
earth.  But  its  density  is  believed  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth.  The  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface  is  27*9  times  that  df 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  sun  is  supposed  to  be  opaque  in  its  body  or  substance ; 
but  to  be  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  atmosphere,  from 
which  emanate  the  rays  which  cause  light  and  heat  upon  the 
earth.  When  examined  through  a  telescope,  large  darK  spots, 
which  change  both  in  size  and  form,  are  seen  upon  its  surface. 
These  are  called  Maculae  ;  they  consist  of  a  dark  or  black 

Sart  in  the  middle,  called  nucleus^  with  a  part  around,  not  so 
ark,  called  penunircL  Luminous  streaks  seen  near  the  spots 
are  called  Faculae.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  appearance  of 
spots  is  caused  by  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  luminous  atmosphere, 
which  permit  the  dark  body  to  be  seen.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  the  sun  has  an  inner  atmosphere  between  its  body  and 
the  outer  luminous  atmosphere. 

The  sun  has  two  apparent  motions ;  one  daily,  through  the 
^7i  Ri^ii^g  rise  to  the  alternations  of  night  and  day,  and 
caused  by  tne  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis;— another  yearly, 
through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  centre  describing 
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the  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  called  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that,  besides  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  sun  has  a  motion  through  space,  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

The  Planets. 

VuLCAH,  only  recently  discovered  by  astronomers  in  France, 
and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  observed,  revolves  round  the  sun 
at  a  distance  of  14,000,000  miles,  and  in  a  period  of  19  days 
and  17  hours. 

Mercury,  Q  . — This  small  planet  is  2950  miles  in  diameter, 
85,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  in  about 
87  days  23  hours,  and  turns  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  5  minutes. 
He  can  be  seldom  seen,  and  only  for  a  short  time ;  being  so  near 
the  sun,  he  is  always  in  that  part  of  the  sky  close  around  the 
son,  and  his  inferior  light  is  lost  amid  the  sun's  rays.  He 
never  departs  above  29°  from  the  sun ;  and  when  he  is  visible, 
can  be  seen  only  a  little  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  Mbr- 
cury  exhibits  well-marked  phases,  as  the  moon  does,  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope  at  various  parts  of  his  orbit. 

Mercury  sometimes  passes  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  appearing  then  as  a  black  spot  traversing  the  sun's  surface. 
This  is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun*  a  disc.  It  seldom 
takes  place,  as  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  inclined  about  7°  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the  planet  is  seldom  in  that  plane. 

Venus,  9 . — This  planet's  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earth,— 7600  miles.  She  is  66,000,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
revolves  round  him  in  224  days  16  hours,  and  turns  upon  her 
axis  in  23  hours  21  minutes.  Venus  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
planets — whence  her  name — and,  being  near  us,  she  appears  as 
oright  and  large  as  Jupiter.  She  is  never  more  than  47°  from 
the  sun,  and  hence  is  seen  only  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
but  for  a  longer  time  than  Mercury.  Seen  before  sunrise,' 
Venus  is  called  PliospJiorus^  Lucifer^  or  the  morning  star; 
when  seen  after  sunset,  she  is  termed  Hesperus,  Vesper,  or 
the  evening  star,  Venus  exhibits  well-marked  phases.  Her 
transit  over  the  sun's  disc  takes  place  seldom.  The  next  will 
be  in  1874.  This  phenomenon  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  aid  us  in  determming  the  sun's  distance. 

The  axis  of  this  planet  leans  no  less  than  75°  towards  the 
plane  of  her  orbit — forming  an  angle  of  15°  with  that  plane. 
Her  tropics  are  only  15°  from  her  poles — her  polar  circles  15° 
fi*om  her  equator.  This  gives  rise  to  great  peculiarities  in  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night  and  seasons  in  this  planet.  (See 
Seasons.) 

Venus  and  Mercury,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth, 
are  sometimes  called  inferior  planets — those  which  are  farther 
from  the  son  than  the  earth  being  called  superior  planets. 
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Tbs  Eactb  nTenoB)  O. — The  mean  distance  of  tbe  earth 
from  the  aon  is  92,000,000  miles.  Her  least  distance  is 
9 1,500,000  miles,  on  31  st  December;  her  neatest  distance, 
94,500,000  miles,  on  1st  Jnly.  The  mean  veiocitj  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  beine  1*00000,  her  velocity  on  31st  December  is 
1*03386;  on  1st  July,  '96614.  She  moves  round  the  sun  in 
865  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49*7  seconds.  This  is  called 
the  tropical  or  eauinoctial  year.    (See  Divisions  of  Time.) 

The  earth^s  orbit  is  578,000,000  miles ;  and  her  daily  motion 
in  her  orbit,  1,583,000  miles,  or  65,940  miles  an  hour. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7912  miles, — the  polar 
diameter  or  axis  is  7899  miles, — the  equatorial  diameter, 
7925  miles.  The  difference  between  the  longest  and  shortest 
diameters  is  26  miles — about  1 -299th  of  the  longer. 

The  earth  turns  upon  her  axis  in  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4*09  seconds.  This  is  a  true  or  sidereal  day.  (See  Divi- 
sions of  Time.)  The  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  move  by  the 
rotation  about  1038  miles  an  hour. 

The  force  of  g^vity  at  the  equator  is  l-289th  less  than  at 
the  poles  by  centrifund  force,  and  1 -590th  from  the  spheroidal 
form.  The  sum  of  these  two  fractions  is  l-194th,  which  is  tbe 
amount  by  which  a  body  at  the  poles  weighs  more  than  at  the 
equator. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  leans  23**  27'  towards  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  making  an  angle  of  66°  33'  with  that  plane.  The  amount 
of  the  inclination  may  be  seen  in  Diag.  2,  page  13.  If  a  o  be 
the  ecliptic,  then  N  S  will  represent  the  axis,  making  an  angle 
of  23°  27'  with  Z  N,  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit; 
or,  of  66**  33'  with  a  o,  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  Hence,  the 
chan^  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  the  seasons. 
(See  below.  Chapter  V.) 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  the  same  direction  during  its 
whole  yearly  revolution,  its  position  at  any  one  time  being 
parallel  to  its  position  at  any  other  time.  Yet  it  always  points 
to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  during  the  year,  the  distance 
between  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  (184  millions  of 
miles)  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  distances  of  the 
stars. 

The  Moon  (Luna)  H . — The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2153 
miles,  a  little  more  than  i  of  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  her  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  about  237,000  miles.  Her  distance 
from  the  earth  does  not  vary  much,  her  excentricity  (see  p. 
406)  bein^  about  l-20th  of  her  mean  distance,  or  12,000  miles. 

The  bmk  of  the  moon  is  about  l-49th  of  that  of  the  earth ; 
and  at  the  moon  the  earth  will  appear  about  13  times  larger 
than  sJie  does  to  us. 

The  moon  performs  her  revolution  round  the  earth  in  29 
days,  12  hours,  44  minutes ;  and  turns  upon  her  axis  in  the 
same  time.    This  is  the  period  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next ; 
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■nd  Is  termed  a  tynodiccd  month.    A  sidereal  month  is  less. 
(See  below,  Chapter  VI.) 

From  the  penod  of  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  being 
the  same  as  that  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth  (a  law 
found  in  most  other  satellites),  she  always  presents  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  That  side  is  never  totally  dark,  having 
one  fortnight  of  sun-light,  and  being  illumined  by  the  earth 
the  other  fortnight.  The  other  side  has  alternately  a  fortnight 
of  sun-Ught,  and  a  fortnight  of  darkness. 

The  moon's  orbit  makes  an  angle  of  5^  8^  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic;  and  her  axis  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  can  have  UttleT  change  of  seasons,  or 
variation  in  iiie  length  of  the  day. 

Mabs,  ^. — The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  4100  miles,  and 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  140,000,000  miles.  His  ex- 
centricity  is  considerable,  being  nearly  ]-10th  of  the  mean 
distance.  He  performs  his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  686  days 
23  hours,  and  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  37  minutes. 

Mars  shines  with  a  reddish  light,  and,  though  a  small  planet, 
often  appears  bright,  as  he  is  near  the  earai.  He  exhibits 
PHASES  as  Mercury  and  Venus  do ;  and  the  regions  about  the 
poles  are  bright,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  there.  Mars  leans  28°  25'  towards  the  plane  of  his 
orbit,  and  has  therefore  considerable  variety  in  his  seasons. 

Asteroids. — There  are  101  small  planets,  generally  known 
as  Asteroids,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely,  Ceres,  Pal- 
las, Juno,  Vesta,  discovered  in  the  years  1801-7 ;  and 
AsTRiEA,  Here,  Iris,  Flora,  Mbtis,  Htgeia,  Parthenope, 
Victoria,  Eoeria,  Irene,  Eunomia,  Psyche,  Thetis,  Melpo- 
mene, FoRTDNA,  Masiua,  Lutetla,  Calliopb,  Thalia,  Themis, 
and  77  others,  discovered  since  1845. 

The  diameters  of  the  Asteroids  are  generally  too  small  to 
admit  of  measurement ;  the  largest  are  from  80  to  250  miles  in 
diameter ;  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  about  202  to  291 
millions  of  miles ;  and  their  periods  of  revolving  round  him, 
from  about  1193  to  2043  days. 

These  planets  are  extremely  small,  while,  generally,  the 
planets  rather  increase  in  size  as  they  are  more  distant  from 
Che  sun;  they  are  all  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun ;  their  excentricities  are  considerable ;  and  their  orbits  are 
greatly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  whereas  the  orbits 
of  the  other  planets  nearly  coincide  with  that  plane.  The 
orbit  of  Pallas  makes  an  angle  of  34°  -\-  with  the  earth's  orbit; 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  most  of  the  other  asteroids 
are  considerable.  Hence  has  arisen  the  bold  conjecture  that 
the  asteroids  originally  formed  one  planet,  which  has  been 
broken  up  by  some  great  convulnon;  the  fragments  being 
thereby^  thrown  into  omts,  deviating  much  from  that  in  which 

the  entire  planet  may  have  revolveal 

82 
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Juimt,  1  .—The  equatorial  diameter  of  this,  the  largest 
of  the  planets,  is  87,000  miles,  and  his  mean  distance  from  the 
son  479,000,000  miles.  He  reyolves  roond  the  son  in  4332) 
dajTS,  or  a  little  less  than  12  years;  and  turns  on  his  axis 
in  aboat  10  hours  (9h.  56m.)-  The  polar  diameter  of  Jnpiter  is 
about  1-1 4th,  or  6000  miles  less  than  the  equatorial,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  great  centrifbgal  force  caused  by  his  very 
rapid  rotation  on  his  axis :  and,  when  liewed  in  the  telescope, 
he  appears  of  a  distinctly  oral  form. 

The  axis  of  Jnpiter  is  neariy  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit;  so  that  his  seasons  can  exhibit  but  little  variety. 
Near  his  equator,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  number  of  zones,  or 
striae  are  omenred,  called  Belts,  subject  to  considerable  Taria- 
tions,  and  supposed  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric  phenomena 
on  the  planet 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  Satelutes  or  Mooks,  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They  were  discovered  by 
Gauleo  in  1610,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  upwards  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  planet;  they  revolve  round  him  in  periods  of 
from  a  little  less  than  2  days  to  16  days ;  and  they  are  of  about 
tlie  magnitude  of  our  moon. 

When  the  body  of  Jupiter  interposes  between  the  sun  and 
any  of  his  satellites,  that  satellite  will  disappear  from  our  view, 
or  be  eclipsed.  These  eclipses  afford  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface;  and 
have  led  to  the  gpreat  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light.  These 
eclipses  take  place  sooner  when  Jupiter  is  near  the  earth  than 
when  he  is  remote ;  and  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to 
tlie  greater  time  which  light  takes  to  reach  us  from  Jupiter's 
^eater  distance ;  the  rate  of  movement  of  light  being  thence 
mferred, — 192,000  miles  in  a  second. 

Satorn,  h . — The  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  is  79,000 
miles;  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  876,000,000  miles. 
He  moves  round  the  sun  in  10,759  days  (29}  yeais),  and  turns 
on  his  axis  in  10  hours  16  minutes. 

Saturn  is  accompanied  by  a  very  remarkable  object,  a  stu- 
pendous Ring,  or  rather  three  Rikqs,  the  middle  one  being 
19,000  miles  from  the  planet,  17,000  miles  broad,  and  1790 
miles  from  the  outer  ring,  which  is  about  10,000  miles  broad. 
They  rotate,  in  their  own  plane,  in  about  the  same  time  as 
the  planet:  and  probably,  liKe  moons,  aid  in  illuminating  its 
surface. 

Saturn  has  eight  satellites,  one  of  which,  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  about  the  size  of  Mars ;  at  a  distance  of  from 
130,000  to  2,500,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
revolving  round  him  in  periods  of  from  about  a  day  to  80  days. 

Ubanus,  41.— The  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  34,500  miles, 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  1,765,000,000  miles.    He  moves 
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round  the  sun  in  80,686  days,  or  about  84  years.  He  is  at- 
tended by  eight  satellites;  of  which  some  present  the  remarkable 
peculiarities,  that  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  Uranus'  orbit,  and  move  round  him  from 
east  to  west,  while  all  other  motions  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem take  place  from  west  to  east  This  planet,  which  is  not 
visible  to  tne  naked  eye,  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Her- 
Bchel  in  1781. 

Neptune,  *i*. — The  diameter  of  Neptune  is  41,500  miles,  his 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  2,760,000,000  miles ;  and  he  moves 
round  the  sun  in  60,126  days,  or  about  164  years.  One  satel- 
lite of  this  planet  has  been  discovered.  His  esdstence  was 
predicted  simultaneously  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  1846; 
Lis  orbit,  position,  and  mass  having  been  inferred  from  irregu- 
larities in  the  motions  of  Uranus.  The  telescope  revealed  him 
in  the  position  thus  indicated,  and,  on  examining  astronomical 
records,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  previously  observed  by 
astronomers,  though  not  known  to  be  a  planet 

Comets. 

Comets  are  so  named  from  the  Greek  word  comay  hair.  They 
exhibit  a  brilliant  luminous  point,  called  the  nudetis;  a  more 
diffuse  light  sun*oundiug  the  nucleus,  called  coma  or  hair;  and, 
often,  a  long  luminous  appendage,  called  the  tail,  turned  from 
the  sun.  They  are  supposed  to  be  masses  of  vaporous  matter, 
or  of  solid  nuclei,  suiTounded  by  much  aerial  matter.  Stais 
have  been  seen  through  several  of  them ;  and  they  have  passed 
near  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  deranging  the  motions  of 
^these  bodies,  while  they  themselves  have  been  diverted  from 
"their  course ; — indications  that  they  are  mostly  of  aerial  mat- 
ter, and  their  mass  smeJl.  They  revolve  in  orbits  of  which  the 
excentricity  is  great,  being  greatly  elongated  ellipses ;  so  that 
at  one  time  they  approach  very  near  the  sun,  and  at  another 
recede  very  far  from  that  body.  The  periods  of  several  have 
been  calculated,  as  that  of  Hallet's  comet,  which  moves  round 
the  sun  in  75  years,  and  returned  to  our  view,  as  predicted,  in 
1835; — Ekcke's  and  Biela's,  which  perform  their  courses  round 
the  sun  in  3 J  and  6|  years.  The  latter  passes  little  bey(md 
tlie  orbit  of  Jupiter. 


CHA1»TER  V. 

DAT  AND  NIGHT — SEASONS. 

1.  Day  and  NigJU, 

The  regular  alternation  of  a  period  of  light,  called  Dat,  and 
of  a  period  of  darkness  called  Nioht,  is  caused  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  which  turns  each  part  alternately  towards 
the  sun,  uidfram  the  sun. 
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The  dftily  oiicle  thnmgh  which  each  person  passes  In  con- 
■eqnenoe  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is  his  paraUel  of  latitude;  and 
the  proportion  of  Ids  ni^ht  to  his  day  at  anj  time  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  parallel  lies,  as  regaicu  the 

TEBMIKATOB. 

If^  in  rotating,  the  terminator  does  not  cross  his  paralld  at 
all,  he  will  then  have  no  day,  or  no  nighl,  according  as  he  is 
on  the  dark  or  illnmined  side  of  the  terminator ;  if  the  termi- 
nator cnts  his  paraUel  nneqnally,  he  will  have  his  day  and 
night  nnequal  at  that  time ;  bat  if  it  cats  his  parallel  into  two 
eqoal  parts,  he  will  then  have  equal  day^  and  night. 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  toe  terminator  is  a  great  circle 
extending  round  the  world,  always  ninety  degrees  firom  the 
place  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical. 

As  every  gpreat  circle  on  a  sphere  cats  every  other  great 
circle  into  two  equal  parts,  the  terminator  must  always  cut 
the  equator  into  two  semicircles,  one  dark,  the  other  illumined, 
so  that  day  and  night  at  the  equator  are  ahoays  equals  or,  each 
is  of  12  hours'  duration. 

At  20th  March  and  23d  September,  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
the  equator ;  so  that  the  terminator  passes  through  both  poles 
and  cuts  every  paraUel  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence,  there  is 
equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world  at  these  periods,  called 
The  Equinoxes.  At  20th  March,  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Aries  ;  the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the 
sun's  centre  crosses  the  equinoctial  at  that  date.  At  23d  Sep- 
tember, the  autumnal  equinox,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra, 
the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the  sun's  centre  crosses  the 
equinoctial  at  that  date. 

At  other  times,  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator ;  the  terminator  then  extends  beyond  one 
pole,  and  falls  short  of  the  other  pole.  Some  parallels  are  not 
cut  by  it  at  all ; — at  these  there  is  no  day  or  no  night ; — ^the 
other  parallels  are  cut  unequally,  and  at  these  day  and  night 
are  unequal. 

Day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal  in  proportion  as  the 
time  IS  nearer  to  an  equinox,  or  the  place  nearer  the  equator. 

From  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  that  is,  in  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones,  there  is-  always  some  day  and  some 
night  during  each  rotation  (every  24  hours),  however  unequal 
they  may  be. 

Within  the  polar  circles,  at  one  time  there  is  both  day  and 
night  in  each  rotation, — ^at  another,  no  day,  the  sun  remaining 
below  the  horizon  for  several  rotations  together, — at  another 
time  no  night,  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon  for  several 
rotations  together. 

At  the  poles,  there  are  six  months  day,  and  six  months  night. 

The  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  always  in  ex- 
aotlv  opposite  states,  at  corresponding  latitudes  north  and 
sonth,  in  respect  to  day  and  night 
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The  tropioB  of  Cancer  and  Caprioom  are  the  fiirthest  north 
and  Boath  parallela  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical.  As  these  are 
234°  froni  the  eiioator,  the  terminator,  when  the  sun  is  on  (that 
Is  Tertical  at)  a  tropic,  will  eitend  23i°  beyond  one  pole,  and 
fall  23i°  short  of  the  other.  These  will  he  the  greatest  dis- 
tances of  the  terminator  from  the  poles,  and  at  these  distances 
the  polar  circles  are  drawn.  When  the  huh  is  on  a  tropic, 
the  terminator  just  skirts  these  circles,  all  within  one  being 
dark  and  having  no  day,  and  all  within  the  other  being 
illamined,  and  having  no  night 

The  Ban  is  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  !Ist  of  Jane,  when 
he  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  first  point  of  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  which  he  reaches  north  of  the  eqninoctial 
fD.  N.  SSi'O.  Thia  period  is  called  the  Sdmmeb  Soictice.  The 
snn  is  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  21st  of  Deceinher, 
when  he  enters  the  sign  Capricomas ;  the  first  point  of  which 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  he  reaches  Bonth  of  the  equinoctial 
(D.  S.  23i°).    This  period  is  called  the  Wibteb  Solstice. 

Frum  20th  March  to  23d  September,  there  is  long  day  in 
the  northern  hemisphere;  its  length  increaEeB  from  20th 
March  to  21st  Jane,  and  then  decreases.  Within  a  distance 
from  the  north  pole,-— daily  increasing  np  to  21at  Jnne,  when 
it  extends  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  then  decreasing  from  that 
date,^ — there  is  constant  day;  and  the  north  pole  has  continual 
day  during  these  six  months. 

Snhatituting  the  word  "  night"  for  "  day,"  the  description  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  appUes  to  the  southern  hemisphere ;  if 
fiir  "north  pule,"  and  "arctic  circle,"  we  read,  "sonMi  pole," 
and  "antarctic  circle." 

Substitu^ng  "23d  September"  for  "20th  March,"  "20th 
March"  for  23d  Septemher,"  and  "21st  December"  for  "21st 
June," and  the  word  "night"  for  "day,"  the  above  description 
applies  to  the  northern  hemisphere ;  retaining  the  word  "  day," 
it  applies  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  these  relations  of  the 
various  parts  <rf  lie  earth  to  day  and  night  at  different  timei 
of  the  year.  DEig-  to. 
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perpeudicuUr  at  tbs  equator,  or,  id  other  wonja,  be  it  vertical 
then.  The  terminator,  N  8,  paBsea  through  both  poles,  coin- 
ciding  with  a  meridian  drcls,  and  cutting  eveiy  parallel  into 
two  equal  parts.  If  a  pereon  at  I  be  BUDp^ed  to  be  at  his  mid- 
niRht,  in  3  houn  he  wUl  have  come  to  K  b j  rotation,  where  he 
will  meet  the  tenQlDaCor  aod  hare  lanriBe;  Id  6  houn  mote, 
be  will  be  at  A,  hii  midday,  with  the  ann  on  the  meridian;  in 
6  hours  mors  be  will  be  at  the  terminator  on  the  other  side, 
having  had  13  hours  day — and  in  6  boms  more  he  will  be 
back  at  his  midnight  L 

The  following  £agTam  represents  the  state  of  matters  when 
the  nm  u  Tcrtical  at  Cancer,  Slut  June: —   • 


The  letten  indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding 
diagram ;  h  meaning  in  both  cases  the  point  whore  the  person 
on  the  parallel  I  h  meets  the  terminator.  Here,  the  teiminator, 
d  fc  o,  extends  23}*  beyond  the  north  pole,  N;  and  falls  iSi' 
short  of  the  south  pole,  S;  skirtini;  the  polar  circles;  but 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  antarctic  circles  in  darkness,  while 
all  the  arctio  circle  Is  iUumined.  A  person  at  {,  vrhich  repre- 
sentH  his  midnight,  now  c«mea  to  li,  where  he  meets  the  ter- 
minator, iKfnre  he  hu  made  a  qnarter  of  a  rotation  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  ho  arrives  at  his  midday,  h,  he  has  more  than 
6  hours  day.  His  six  in  the  morning  is  where  he  crosses  the 
meridian  N  B.  In  like  manner,  in  continning  his  rotation  he 
does  not  reach  the  terminator  till  afier  another  quarter  of  his 
rotation,  that  in,  after  six  evening. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terminator  in  this  diagram,  as 
well  as  in  the  last,  cuts  the  equator  into  two  eqnal  parts  ;  but 
that  from  the  equator,  both  north  and  south,  it  gradually 
divei^ea  from  the  meridian  circle,  the  amotmt  of  divergence 
bein^  greater  as  tbe  distance  from  the  equator  increases; 
showing  that  day  and  night  are  more  onequal  tlie  fiu^er  tbe 
idace  is  from  the  equator. 
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At  2l6t  December,  the  sun  is  porpendicnlar  at  Capricorn,  jp 
fai  the  diagram ;  the  terminator  extends  from  e  to  m,  leaving 
the  arctic  circle  in  darkness  and  the  antarctic  circle  illamined ; 
and  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  are  in  states  exactly 
opposite  to  those  described  in  explaining  the  last  diagram. 

Thos  the  terminator  oscillates  between  the  positions  d  o 
and  e  m,  always,  except  at  20th  March  and  23a  September, 
leaving  a  certain  distance  from  either  pole  in  constant  darkness 
or  constant  light  for  the  24  hours ;  these  parts  increasing  in 
extent  as  the  terminator  lies  more  obliquely  and  the  time 
approaches  the  solstices,  when  all  within  the  polar  circles  is 
m  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 

2.  Seasons, 

That  regular  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  weather,  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  termed  change  in 
the  seasons. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons  is  the  varying 
extent  of  the  sun's  influence  at  different  times.  The  sun's 
influence  is  proportionally  greater,  1.  The  higher  he  is  above 
the  horizon  of  a  place;  2.  The  longer  he  remains  above  its 
horizon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sun  rises  higher 
and  remains  daily  longer  above  than  below  the  horizon,  from 
March  to  September ;  we  have  then  warm  weather  or  summer. 
From  September  to  March,  the  sun  rises  little  above  the  hori- 
«on,  and  is  longer  below  it  than  above  it  daily ;  we  have  then 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemisphere 
is  in  exactly  the  reverse  state ;  having  winter  during  our  sum- 
mer; summer  during  our  winter. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  he  will  rise  higher  above 
the  horizon  of  those  north  of  Cancer  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  will  be  lower,  south  from  that  parallel,  the  nearer  the 
place  is  to  the  antarctic  circle,  where  he  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  at  all ;  as  well  as  lower,  north  from  that  parallel, 
the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  south  pole.  As  the  sun  recedes 
from  Cancer,  he  gwidually  appears  niffher  in  the  sky  to  those 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  lower  to  those  north  of  it,  till  he 
comes  to  be  vertical  at  Capricorn ;  when,  substituting  north 
for  south,  and  vice  versa^  matters  are  in  the  state  just  described. 
Every  one  has  observed  that  the  sun's  elevation  is  greatest  at 
midsummer,  and  that  he  gradually  sinks  till  the  21st  December, 
when  he  ascends  but  a  little  way  above  the  horizon,  after 
which  his  elevation  again  increases. 

Although  the  earth  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  this  makes  no  difference 
as  to  his  influence  in  imparting  heat,  for  as  much  heat  is  lost 
by  our  more  rapid  motion  in  winter,  as  is  gained  by  our 
greater  proximity  to  the  sun ;  and  vice  versa  in  summer. 
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CADan  or  thui  PaEaoiuniA. 

Tla  phanomena  of  the  chuiKM  Id  the  length  of  the  daj,  bl 
the  heiglit  ot  the  san.  and  ia  tas  lewoos,  are  produced  by  tlie 
oomUiied  opentioQ  of  three  OAiuet : — 1.  The  earth's  uda  bwig 
iiidi'ted,  and  not  perpendicoUr  to  the  pUna  of  its  orbit  1. 
The  eutfa'i  auniul  motion  round  the  son.  S.  The  earth's  axil 
KOulniDK  ■!*•;■  parallel  to  itself  in  all  parti  of  its  orbit 

From  the  inelinatioii  of  the  axii  to  the  pUne  of  the  orbit, 
one  pate  looiu  kmiardi  the  aim  at  one  period,  while  the  other 
la  turned  frotn  him.  When  the  earth  has  moTed  from  that 
point  rooad  one  quarter  of  her  orbit,  the  azis  will  be  {daced 
ddewajB  with  respect  to  the  nm,  and  each  pole  will  be  tamed 
equally  towards  him.  Aa  the  earth  adrancM  Bod  oompletei 
another  quarter,  the  pcdea  now  rererse  their  relative  positions; 
the  pole  formerly  turned  towards  the  son  is  now  tamed  from 
It;  and  the  other  leans  towards  the  snn.  On  completini 
another  qovter,  the  axis  will  be  again  placed  sideways  toward 
the  sun ;  and  (S  the  proceeds  onwards,  she  ^radoally  oomei 
into  the  positioii  occapied  at  first.  Alt  this  will  lie  better  on- 
duTStood  Df  the  aid  of  the  foLowing  diagram:* 
Dli(.lt. 
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The  twelve  onter  circles  are  intended  to  represent  the  earth 
in  twelve  successive  positions  in  its  course  round  the  sun.  The 
line  n  »  is  a  meridian,  n  the  north  pole,  8  the  south.  The  ter- 
minator is  seen  90°  from  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical, 
leaving  one  half  white  in  each  figure  illumined,  while  the  other 
half,  shaded,  is  in  darkness.  The  line  n  8  may  also  be  taken 
to  represent  the  axis  seen  to  be  at  any  time  parallel  to  its 
position  at  any  other  time.  The  circle  at  the  top  represents 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  noi*th  pole 
within  the  dark  half,  and  turned  from  the  sun ;  the  south  pole 
in  the  illumined  half,  and  turned  totvards  the  sun.  At  the  left 
and  right,  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun  at  the 
equinoxes  are  exhibited ;  the  axis  lyin^  sideways  towards  the 
sun,  the  terminator  passing  through  both  poles,  so  that  each 
pole  is  equally  under  the  sun's  iunuence.  The  circle  below 
shows  the  earth's  position  on  2l8t  June,  the  north  pole  in  the 
sun's  rays,  the  south  pole  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 

The  principal  divisions  of  time  are,  the  Dat,  the  Mohth,  and 

Uie   I  EAB. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  day — ^the  Sideseal,  the  Solas,  and 
the  Mean-solar  or  Common  Dat. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  to  make 
one  complete  rotation  on  its  axis — 23  hours,  56  minutes,  4*09 
seconds.  It  is  called  sidereal,  from  the  Latin  word  siduSf  a  star, 
because  it  is  estimated  by  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
moment  of  any  star  being  on  the  meridian  of  a  place  till  its 
return  to  that  meridian.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  true  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

The  solar  day  is  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's  being 
on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  he  returns  to  that  meridian. 
This  is  longer  than  tne  true  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  best  to  suppose  (what  would  be  the 
same  in  effect)  the  earth  rotating  m  one  spot,  and  the  sun 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (west  to  east)  round  the  earth  in 
a  year.  One  365th  of  this  apparent  course  of  the  sun  will  be 
performed  daily.  If  the  sun  had  not  this  apparent  motion,  the 
earth,  after  one  complete  rotation,  would  bnng  the  same  me- 

round  any  body  taken  as  the  sun.  The  cane  will  represent  the 
half  of  the  axis,  and,  its  constant  parallelism  being  remembered, 
will  at  once  exhibit  the  nature  of  these  changes. 
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ridian  back  to  the  son ;  bat  as  the  sim  has  moved  throagh  the 
sky  while  the  earth  was  rotating,  when  the  meridiui,  on  which 
the  son  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotation,  has  come 
ronnd  to  be  opposite  the  spot  where  the  son  was,  the  son  has 
moved  onwards  from  that  spot,  and  that  meridian  does  not 
overtake  the  son  till  the  cartn  has  turned  a  little  fiuther  than 
one  rotation :  hence,  the  solar  day  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
true  time  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  As  the 
stars  are  so  extremely  remote,  that  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  their  distance, 
the  orbitnal  motion  of  the  earth  can  make  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  tme  time  of  rotation  and  a  sidereal  day,  which  is 
therefore  taken  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  time  occupied 
in  that  rotation. 

From  the  unequal  rate  of  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the  solar  day 
varies  a  little  at  different  times. 

The  mean  solar  or  common  day,  is  the  average  of  the  solar 
days  throughout  the  year.  Clocks  are  adjusteid  to  this  time, 
so  that  they  may  give  equal  time  throughout  the  year.  The 
SuN-DiAL  gives  time  by  the  solar  day,  or  by  apj^arent  time — 
the  clock  by  mean  or  common  tiftie.  The  vibration  of  a  pen 
dulum  is  employed  as  a  regulator  of  time ;  and  a  pendulum  of 
89*13  -f-  inches,  at  the  mtitnde  of  London,  vibrates  86,400 
times  in  a  mean  solar  dav :  these  86,400  seconds  are  divided 
bito  24  periods  of  3600  each,  called  hours ;  and  each  3600  into 
60  periods  of  60  seconds  each,  called  minutes. 

The  month  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  sidereal  or  periodical 
month  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes — ^the  time  of  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  judged  of  by  the 
stars :  2.  The  synodiced  or  lunar  month  of  29  days,  12  houre,  44 
minutes,  being  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  or  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  judged  of  by  her  position,  as 
regards  the  sun :  3.  The  calendar  or  common  month,  January, 
February,  etc.,  of  31  or  30  days,  excepting  February,  which 
has  28  or  29  days.  In  each  year  there  are  12  calendar  or  com- 
mon months,  and  a  little  less  than  12}^  lunar  months. 

The  Year  is  the  period  between  two  returns  of  the  sun  to 
the  same  equinox,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
Equinoctial  or  Tropical  year.  Its  duration  is  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49*7  seconds. 

The  Calendar,  or  Common  Year,  contains  365  days.  The 
odd  time — 5  hours,  48  minutes,  etc — would  soon  amount  to  a 
serious  error.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  till  every  fourth  year,  when  it  amounts  to  a  day, 
and  the  year  is  increased  by  a  day,  to  get  rid  of  this  time,  and 
is  called  Leap  Year.  This  additional  day  is  added  in  February, 
which  has  then  29  days  But  the  excess  of  the  equinoctial 
year  over  365  days  is  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  day,  bemg  about 
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11  minutes  less:  hence,  one  day  eveiy  four  years  is  too  much 
to  add.  This  error  is  corrected  (within  a  very  trifling  amount), 
by  rejecting  the  additional  or  intercalary  day  from  every 
hundredth  year,  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Thus 
every  hundredth  year,  which  leaves  no  remainder  when  divided 
by  400  (as  2000,  2400),  and  every  other  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remainder,  are  leap  years  of  366  days  each, 
iill  the  others  are  years  of  365  days. 

There  are  also  astronomical  periods  differing  slightly  from 
the  equinoctial  year,  called  sidereal  and  anomalistic  years. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

moon's  phases — ECLIPSES — ^TIDES. 

Moon?8  Phases, 

At  one  time  the  moon  appears  to  us  as  a  slender  crescent :  this 
gpradually  increases  in  magnitude,  till  a  full  illumined  circle  is 
seen ;  which  then  diminishes,  until  the  moon  disappears  alto- 
gether for  a  short  time  to  reappear  and  undergo  the  same 
changes  as  before.  These  changes  in  the  moon's  appearance 
are  termed  Phases. 

The  moon  in  herself  is  a  dark  body,  and  she  shines  only  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  moon 
shines  at  a  time — that  half  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
And  the  only  visible  part  of  the  moon's  surface  is  that  part 
which  is  turned  towards  both  earth  and  sun.  The  amount  of 
this  visible  part  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  moon  in 
her  orbit.  Hence  hex  phases.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  found 
by  the  telescope  to  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  moon's  motions  and 
phases.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  £  the  earth,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  6, 
H,  K,  in  the  inner  circle,  the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  the  order  of  the  letters  just  given ;  while 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  the  orbit  represented  by  the 
dotted  line,  carrying  the  moon  with  her.  The  figures  in  the 
outer  circle  show  the  phases  or  appearances  which  the  moon 
presents  when  in  the  corresponduig  positions  in  the  inner  circle, 
her  orbit.  At  A,  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  (on  the 
same  meridian),  the  dark  side  of  tlie  moon  is  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  is  not  seen  at  all,  as  represented  by  the  black 
circle  at  A' :  we  have  then  new  moon^  or  change  of  the  moon. 
At  C,  the  moon  has  moved  through  a  quarter  of  her  orbit ;  half 
of  each  side  (dark  and  illumined)  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
and  we  have  half  moon ;  at  F,  the  moon  and  sun  are  in  oppo- 
sition (opposite  meridians),  the  illumined  half  is  fully  turned 
towards  tne  earth,  and  there  is  fuil  moon.  Continuing  her 
course,  the  amount  of  the  illumined  half  turned  towai£  the 
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earth  gradually  lessens  till  she  arrives  at  A,  when  she  disap- 
pears lutogether  for  a  short  time. 

Tlie  earth  afibrds  to  the  moon  a  rery  considerahle  light, 
and  appears  about  thirteen  times  larger  to  the  moon  than  the 
latter  to  us.  Indeed  the  light  which  the  earth  gives  the 
moon  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  dark  parts  of  the  moon  just 
visible,  by  reflecting  back  this  light,  a  little  before  and  ailer 
new  moon — ^forming  the  appearance  popularly  called  "the 
old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 

When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Mars,  the  planets  nearest  to  us,  exhibit  phases  as  the  moon 
does,  and  for  the  like  reason. 

EcUpset. 

These  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  celestial  phe* 
nomena.  At  times  the  sun  or  moon  is  entirely,  or  in  part, 
obscured  by  a  shadow  which  gradually  comes  over  its  surfisice 
and  then  glides  off.    This  is  called  an  Eclipse. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  when  the  moon,  earth,  and 
sun  come  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  with  the  earth  between-^ 
an-eclipse  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  one  straight  line,  with 
the  moon  between :  the  former  happens  only  when  the  moon 
b  in  opposition,  or  at  foil  moon,  as  at  F  in  diagram  13 ;  the  lat- 
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ter,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  as  at  A  in  that  diagram, 
or  at  new  moon. 

If  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  were  always  in  one  plane  (as 
represented  in  the  diagram) — ^that  is,  if  the  orhits  of  the  earth 
and  moon  were  in  the  same  plane — ^there  would  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  earth  every  fortnight;  of  the  moon,  every  full  moon; 
of  the  sun,  every  new  moon.  But  the  moon's  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  -f-,  so  that  she 
is  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below,  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  And,  therefore,  eclipses  take  place  only  when  there  is 
new  or  full  moon  at  the  times  when  uie  moon  is  crossing  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  coincidence  happens  seldom. 
The  points  where  the  moon  crosses  the  earth's  oroit  are  called 
her  nodes. 

The  Tides. 

By  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  especially  the  latter, 
the  waters  of  the  large  oceans  of  the  earth  are  drawn  in  the 
directions  of  these  bodies,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  according  to 
their  position  in  relation  to  them.  These  regular  movements 
are  c^led  The  Tides. 

The  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  tides  chiefly  follows 
the  course  of  the  moon.  The  lunar  day,  or  interval  from  the 
moon  being  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  she  is  again  on 
that  meridian,  is  24  hours  50  minutes.  Hence,  the  phenomena 
of  tiie  tides  take  place  in  this  period.  There  are  two  High- 
Watebs  or  Floods  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  meridian  next 
the  moon,  the  other  on  the  opposite  meridian;  and  at  every 
place  there  are  two  hi^h  tides  m  the  lunar  day,  at  an  interval 
of  about  12  hours  25  mmutes.  High  water  is  about  three  hours 
after  the  moon  has  been  on  the  meridian  of  a  place.  The  tides 
are  highest  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  op- 
position— then  called  spring-tides;  lowest  when  the  moon  is  m 
her  quarters — then  called  neap-tides.  The  tides  are  affected  by 
the  moon's  distance,  by  the  sun's  distance  and  elevation,  and  by 
local  causes,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Physical  Gkiography. 

The  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon  is  caused  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  moon,  in  drawing  towards  her  the  waters 
there.  But  the  moon  also  acts  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  on  the  waters  under  her ;  hence,  in  a  manner,  she  nves  the 
earth  a  tendency/rom  the  waters  on  the  farther  side  of  uie  earth, 
which  produces  a  high  tide  on  that  side  also. 
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Geoorapht,  in  its  literal  and  most  comprehensiye  meaning 
description  of  the  earth  —  consists  of  four  parts, 
GEOORAPHr,  Ordinary  or  Political  Geographt,  Mati 
CAL  Geookaphy,  Geology. 

Physical  Geography  might,  not  inappropriately,  be 
Natural   Geography,   in    contradistinction    to    ordinary 
political  geography.     Disregarding  the  artificial  divisions 
the  land  into  states  or  countries,  Physical  Geography  nuuc 
the  broad,  striking,  natural  features  of  the  earth's  sur&cej_^ 
that  is,  the  arrangement,  form,  and  extent  of  land  and  watei^^ 
of  the  coasts,   mountain-ranges,  elevated  lands  and  plainiu 
lakes  and  rivers;  the  great  oceanic  and  atmospheric  moTO*i 
ments ;  and  the  distribution  over  the  various  regions  of  tht^ 
earth's  surface,  of  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  of  the  races    ^ 
mankind,  and  of  the  natural  families  of  the  lower  i>^nimalH  and  ] 
plants. 

Ordinary  or  Political  Geography  describes  the  divisioni 
of  the  land  made  by  mankind  into  countries,  provinces,  etc.  ;— 
their  inhabitants,  government,  towns,  natural  productionai 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; — every  thing  being 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  artificial  divisions  and  works 
made  by  man.  % 

Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  form  and  magni-  ". 
tude  of  the  eartli,  its  movements,  the  positions  of  its  parts  as 
regards  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  flowing  from 
these  positions  and  movements,  and  the  various  imaginary 
lines  and  divisions  which  are  made  to  assist  in  defining  these 
relations. 

Geology  describes   the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior ; 
that  IS,  the  aiTangement  and  composition  of  the  various  rocky    : 
masses  comprising  the  earth's  crust ;  the  remains  of  animab 
and  plants  which  they  contain ;  and  the  changes  going  on  at    . 
the  surface  of  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  Ordinary 
or  Political  Geography;  Mathematical  Geography  is  treated 
of  in  the  definitions  and  along  with  the  Astronomy;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  Physical  Greography  and 
Geology. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Extent  of  Land  and  Water  on  the  Earth's  Surface. 

The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  nearly  197,000,000 
square  miles.*  Of  this,  as  the  following  tahle  shows,  the  land 
furms  a  little  more  than  one-fourth^  the  water  a  little  less  than 
ihree-fourths : — 

Land 51,500,000  square  miles. 

Water 145,500,000        

Earth's  Surface 197,000,000        

Dividing  this  quantity  hy  2,  we  obtain  98,500,000  as  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  a  hemisphere,  whether  we  take 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  separated  by  the  equator, 
or  an  eastern  or  western  hemisphere  diyided  by  a  meridian 
circle. 

Considered  in  hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  the  pro- 
portions of  land  and  water  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

Northern  Hemisphere,  Land 38,000,000  square  miles. 

Do.  do.  Water. ...60,500,000        

Southern  Hemisphere,  Land 13,500,000       

Do.  do.  Water.... 85,000,000        

Earth's  Surface. 197,000,000        

There  is  thus  about  three  times  as  much  land  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Viewed  in  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  (20**  W.  long,  to  160°  E.  long.),  there 
are  about  37  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  in  ihe  former,  14} 
millions  in  the  latter;  being  a  proportion  of  2^  to  1. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  zones,  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  diyided  as  follows  :f 

North  Frigid  Zone. 8,132,797  4-  square  miles;  or  parts    4 

North  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592  -  -  26 

Tomd  Zone 78,314,115  -  -  40 

South  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592--  26 

South  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797  -f  4 

Earth's  Sufrace 196,662,893  -f  100 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  different  zones 
is  nearly  as  follows : — ^The  land  forms  about  one-lJUrd  of  the 
north  frigid  zone ;   one-half  of  the  north  temperate  zone ; 

*  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  fonnd  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
diameter  by  3-1416,  or  S|.  Thus,  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  considered  as  a 
sphere,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  square  miles  found  by  multiplying  7911 
by  itself,  and  then  by  8-1416^  or  Sf . 

t  logrmm'B  Matbematicaf  p.  212. 
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one-half  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  one-tenth  of  the  Boath  tem- 
perate zone. 

In  these  ostimatefl,  the  recently  discovered  lands  in  the 
Bouth  frigid  zone  are  omitted :  their  extent  is  unknown :  that 
zone  is  reckoned  as  beinff  all  water. 

If  we  suppose  the  worW  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres 
by  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London,  the  dividing  line  being 
9(r  all  round  from  London,  we  would  find  Europe,  Africa, 
North  America,  all  Asia,  excepting  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
a  little  of  the  Chino-Indian  States,  and  two-thirds  of  South 
America,  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  London;  which  is 
therefore  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  land  of  the  world.  The 
other  hemisphere  would  be  almost  entirely  water.* 

Leading  Natural  Dmsiom  of  the  Laho. 

The  land  of  the  world  is  formed  into  two  principal  masses 
of  vast  extent,  called  Goatlnemth,  and  a  numMr  of  lesser  parts 
of  various  magnitudes,  called  Islaxds.  The  common  ^ 
tinction  between  islandis  and  continents — ^that  the  former  are 
surrounded  by  water,  while  the  latter  are  not  so — is  correct 
only  as  applied  to  a  nart  of  a  continent,  not  to  the  whole  of  it. 
In  the  literal  sense  ot  the  definition  of  an  island,  the  continents 
also  are  islands. 

In  saying  that  the  land  is  collected  chiefly  in  two  principal 
masses,  the  land  around  the  north  pole  is  disregarded,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  joined  to  America,  and  the  land  in  me  soutiia  frigid 
zone  is  also  disregarded. 

The  largest  of  these  continental  masses  is  that  which  has 
been  known  to  man  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  called  the 
Great  Continent,  or  Great  Eastern  Continent;  and  is 
almost  entirely  (a  very  small  part  of  the  north-east  of  Asia 
only  excepted)  contained  within  the  hemisphere  lying  east  of 
the  meridian  20°  west  longitude, — between  that  meridian  and 
the  meridian  160°  E.  long.  This  is  called  the  eastern  hemis* 
phere. 

Cape  Verde,  in  Africa,  W.  long.  17°  30',  is  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  great  continent ;  East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  W.  long. 
170°  6',  adjoining  Behring*s  Straits,  is  its  most  easterly  point 
It  stretches  north  to  Cape  Severe,  in  Asia,  N.  lat.  78°,  and  south 
to  Cape  Agulhas,  in  Africa,  S.  lat  34°  61'. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  divided 
by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  found  the  vast  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  continent,  with  other  large 
islands  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  the  great  continent  contains  a 

*  See  the  ontUne  dLetcYk  oi  ^<&  iroiV^  ^^<\&ft&  Vol  ^3&!bL  raamier  in  tlM 
(laysical  Chart  of  th«  a\o\9ft. 
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little  less  than  33  millions,  Australia  3  millions,  and  the  other 
islands  a  little  more  than  1  million,  of  square  ndles. 

The  other  continent  is  the  western  continent  or  New  World : 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  east  of  Green- 
land (which  may  be  considered  a  separate  continent),  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  hemisphere,  west  of  the  meridian,  20**  W. 
long.  Its  most  westerly  point  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  W. 
long.  168°,  adjoining  Bennng's  Straits ;  its  most  easterly  point| 
Cape  Branco,  a  little  north  of  Pemambuco,  in  Brazil,  W.  lonff. 
34*48'.  It  stretches  from  Barrow's  Strait,  about  N.  kt.  7#, 
to  Cape  Froward  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  S.  lat.  53°  53'. 

The  great  eastern  continent  is  naturally  diyided  into  two 
parts,  aunost  entirely  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  being  joined  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Africa 
in  the  south-west;  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  one  compact 
mass  in  the  north  and  north-east.  In  like  manner,  the  west- 
em  continent  is  diyided  into  two  portions, — North  America  and 
South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama. 

North-east  of  the  Western  continent  we  find  Greenland,  the 
northern  and  eastern  extent  of  which,  and  its  connexion  with 
America,  are  yet  imdetermined. 

The  islands  are  often  found  in  clusters  or  archipelagos-^  as 
the  great  Polynesian  cluster,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  West 
Indm  Islands,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  great  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Japan  Islands;  and  seyeral  of  these,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  large  solitary  isles,  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Sicily, 
Ceylon,  Tasmania,  are  at  the  extremity  of  some  peninsula. 
These,  with  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Noya  Zembla,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  are  the  leading  groups  of  islands.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  but  few  islands  scattered  through  it. 

The  European  and  Asiatic  part  of  the  great  continent  extends 
from  east  to  west,  its  greater  axis  lying  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Africa  and  America  stretch  from  north  to  south. 

Most  part  of  Greenland  and  small  parts  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  are  in  the  north  nigid  zone;  the  greater 
parts  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  about  one-fourUi 
of  Africa,  are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  greater  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  nearly  half  of  AustraUa,  and 
small  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  are  in  the  torrid  zone. 
About  one-third  of  South  America,  one-half  of  Australia,  and 
a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 

It  has  been  obseryed  that  the  land  has  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  a  peninsular  form,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  peninsulas  stretch  out  into  the  ocean  in  a  soudierly  direc- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  Greenland,  in 
the  peninsulas  of  Florida,  Califomia,  South  America;  in  the 
eastern  continent,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Greeoa^ 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  the  Malay  Penit\ffia\%^  (>t4%,'¥ift>Tr^S'^Mfr^^*-t 
and  Africa.  But  there  are  a  few  ezcep\ioQ!E^— ^XxumSok^'^^^sbk- 
mark,  etc. 
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Resemblance!  have  been  pointed  oat  between  Asia  and 
North  America,  in  which  Hindoatan,  Malacca,  and  the  East 
Indian  Archipdago  have  been  compared  to  Mexico,  Florida, 
and  the  Weat  Ii^ian  AichipeUffo;  and  between  Asia  and 
Eorope,  in  which  Spain,  Ital^,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago 
have  beoi  compared  to  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  and  tke 
Indian  Archipelago ;  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  CSaocasos 
and  the  Himalaya ;  the  Po  to  the  Ganges ;  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Venice,  to  Bombay,  Delhi,  and  Cakatta. 

Considering  how  nearly  Asia  and  America  are  joined  at 
Behring*8  Straits  and  by  the  islands  oi  the  Aleutian  Ardii- 
pelago ;  the  proximity  m  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  Borneo,  Australia,  and  the 
Polynesian  ^oup  of  islands  are  like  a  oontinuati<m  of  Ana ; 
it  may  be  said  that  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  land  stretches  roond 
from  east  to  west  about  the  region  oi  the  north  temperate 
sone ;  sending  out  three  great  prolongations  to  the  S.  8.  £.,— 
Africa,  Oceamca,  and  South  America. 

These  interesting  resemblances,  with  others  which  have  been 
noticed,  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  general  law. 

South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  uie  north  ci  Asia  pre- 
sent coasts  ycry  little  broken  or  indented  by  bays  or  riyers — 
particularly  Africa.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indented 
m  many  places,  and  deeply,  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries, 
which  penetrate  far  inland,  extend  greauy  the  line  of  coast, 
and  proye  highly  (ayourable  for  commerce  and  nayigation.  The 
soutn  and  east  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  North  America  partake 
of  the  same  adyantages  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  The  length 
of  the  European  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Waigatz  to  the  Sea 
of  Azoy  is  aoout  17,000  miles. 

LsAonra  DiyiaiOKs  of  the  Wateb. 

The  great  waters  of  the  globe  are  not,  like  the  masses  of 
land,  in  distinct  portions,  each  with  a  well-defined  boundary ; 
they  are  united  throughout  into  one  great  mass,  and  the  diyi- 
sions  which  we  form  between  them  are  only  imaginary.  This 
hu^e  body  of  water  is  diyided  into  fiye  pnncipu  oceans,  the 
AUanticy  Pacific^  Indian,  Arctic^  and  AnJtcardic  Oceans, 
^  The  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  continent.  Its  breaddi 
yaries  from  about  900  to  4000  mues,  and  its  area  is  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  quite  open  at  the  south  where  it  joins  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  but  is  partly  enclosed  at  the  north  by  Labra- 
dor, Greenland,  and  Iceland,  terminating  in  Dayis'  Straits  at 
the  north-west,  and  at  the  north  and  north-east  in  compara- 
tiyely  narrow  passages  between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and 
Jceltuid  and  Norway.  Its  leading  branches  are  Baffin's  and 
Hudson's  Bays,  the  G\ii\£  ot  ^tXawwoRfe^^ia.^  oC  Fundy,  Gulf 
ot  AfcudoOi  and  the  Caii\j\jeaxL  ^asl  cbbl  ^^  '^^iXv  «si  ^^^^  v»«^ 
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ilie  North  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  Bay 
cf  Biscar,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Gnlf  of  Guinea. 

The  r  AOiFio  Oobak  extends  westward  firom  America  to  Asia, 
Sumatra,  and  Australia;  it  is  onen  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at 
the  south,  hut  is  almost  entirely  closed  at  the  north  hy  the  g^eat 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  which  stretch  out  as  if  to  join, 
and  are  only  ahout  thirty-six  miles  apart  at  the  fuurrow  passage 
of  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  meet. 
This  Tast  expanse  of  water  is  about  1 2,000  miles  broad,  and  has 
an  area  of  50,000,000  square  miles.  Its  leading  branches  are 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Ja^  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  Chinese  Sea,  on 
the  west,  penetrating  into  Asia;  the  Gulfs  of  California 
and  Panama,  in  Amenca,  on  the  east. 

The  IiTDiAv  OcBAK,  between  Asia  and  the  Antarctio  Ocaan, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  is  about  4500  miles  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  20,000,000  square  miles.  It  penetrates  the  land  on  the 
north  by  the  Bed  Sea,  Persian  Gulf;  Arabian  Sea,  Bayof  Ben^. 

The  Abctio  Oobah  lies  north  of  the  great  continents,  bemg 
almost  enclosed  by  them,  penetrating  Europe  by  the  W^te 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Kara,  Asia  by  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  a  few  small 
inlets.  Large  portions  of  this  ocean*  are  constantly  blocked  up 
by  ice. 

The  Antarotio  Ocban  lies  within  the  antarctio  circle.  It 
is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
Portions  of  land  have  recently  been  discovered  in  it ;  but,  like 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  great  parts  of  it  are  blocked  up  by  ice. 

MoUHTAlN-RAMaES  AND  TaBLE-LaNDS. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  land  are  the  high  ranges 
of  mountains,  towering  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet  abore 
the  neighbouring  plams,  while  some  reach  an  elevation  of 
nearly  30,000  feet  above  the  sea,— the  level  from  which  the 
heights  are  estimated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mountain-rang^  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  lengths  of  the  continents.  One  grand  range, 
or  rather  series  of  ranges,  with  few  deviations  or  interrup- 
tions, extends  along  ihe  great  continent,  south-west  by  west 
fi^mi  Behring's  Straits  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  first  aro  the 
Aldan  Mountains,  commencing  at  East  Cape,  from  which  a 
branch  shoots  into  Kamtschatka;  these  are  continued  in  the 
Stannovoi  and  Yablonnoi  ranges,  and  the  Altai  and  Thian- 
Shan  Mountains  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Running  south-west  and  south  in  the  Beloor-Taoh  range,  the 
grand  range  meets  with  the  Hdcalaya  range  running  east  and 
south-east  between  Hindostan  and  Tibet — the  two  ranges  unit- 
ing in  the  great  Hindoo-Koosh  Mountains.  The  grand  range 
then  stretcShes  west  to  the  Elbubz  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may  be  eomddiurai  %a  ^f»A5cDSQfi& 
in  the  Aememiam  Mbiintains  and  Taukoi^  T«xif5^  m^l^i^oadus^  V^ 
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Asia,  aiid  in  the  ffreat  Caugasdb  nnge  mimine  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  BUc&  Sea.  The  range  is  continaed  in  Europe 
by  the  Balkav  Mountains  and  fiAanaui  Alk  in  Turkey,  and 
by  the  Cabpathiah  Mountains  in  Austria,  and  Hebothiah 
Mountains  in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  All  these  seem  to  cen- 
tre in  the  Ttrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  which  by  the  Ceyennes, 
in  the  south-east  of  France,  pass  into  the  great  range  of  the 
Ptrenees  and  the  Caetabriah  Mountuns,  terminating  at  Cape 
Finisterre,  nearly  the  most  westerly  point  of  continentalEurope. 
Such  is  the  mighty  mountain-rang^  which  sweeps  from  east 
to  west  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  leading  mountain-ranges  not  strictly  belonging  to  this 
gprcat  ridge  from  East  Cape  to  Cane  Finisterre,  are  the  In- 
IShajt  Mountains,  north  of  China ;  tne  PsLDia  and  Yuholino 
Mountains,  about  the  west  of  China;  the  Himalaya,  the 
Westere  Ghauts,  and  Neilohebsies  running  along  the  west 
coast  of  Hindostan,  the  great  Ural  range,  running  south  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  the  Dofrinb  and  Koleh  Mountains 
in  J;he  ScandinaYian  peninsula,  and  the  AFEKNnrs  range  in 
Italy.  But  the  In-Snan,  Feline,  Yungling,  and  Apennine 
Mountains,  may  almost  be  considered  as  spurs  or  branches  of 
the  great  leading  range. 

ComparatiYely  little  is  certainly  known  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  its  mountain-ranges  would  seem  to  be  more  isolated. 
They  are,  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  north-west :  the  Eonq 
Mountains,  Mountaihs  of  the  Mooh,  and  Dohoa  Mountains, 
stretching  nearly  across  the  continent,  in  the  region  of  the 
equator ;  the  Lupata  Mountains,  near  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel ;  and  the  Nieuwyeld  Mountains,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  mountain-system  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  a  Yast  range  near  or  close  to  the  west  coast, 
extending  from  the  Mackenzie  RiYer  in  the  north  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  This  ranee  is  some  distance  inland  in 
North  America,  where  it  receiYes  the  successiYc  names  of 
RoGKT  Mountains,  Oreooh  Mountains,  Mountains  of  Mexico, 
but  approaches  the  sea  in  Central  America,  and  is  continued 
near  the  coast  in  South  America,  in  seYeral  ridges,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ahdes,  or  Cordilleras  of  the  Akdes. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  North  America,  a  ridge  of 
Californiah  mountains  running  along  the  remarkable  pen- 
insula of  California,  the  Appalachian  or  Alleohant  range, 
running  north-east  through  the  United  States,  and  broken 
ranges  firom  the  north  of  the  Alleghany  Mountuns  to  the 
north  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  tiie  line  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  South  America,  a  great  ridge  stretches  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  another  range  extends  south-west 
near  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  with  scYend  irregular  ridges  in 
the  interior. 
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Tabls-Lahds. 

Few  mountains  rise  abmptly  from  the  plains  beneath,  most 
of  them  slope  gradually  upwards,  and  they  often  form  level  or 
gently  iuclmed  plains  of  considerable  extent,  at  a  high  eleva* 
tion,  called  Table-Lakds  or  Plateaus.  The  following  are 
the  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  globe : — 

Ceivtral  Asia,  between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  mountains, 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the^sea  in  the  north, 
and  4000  feet  towards  the  middle,  at  the  eastern  part  of  which 
is  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  This  plain  is  about  10,000  feet  in 
elevation  where  it  approaches  the  great  Himalaya  ran^. 

Afohanistah  and  Pebsia,  an  extensive  high  land,  about 
7000  feet  in  elevation,  at  the  east  of  the  former,  sinking  to 
about  4000  feet  in  Persia. 

The  Deccan,  or  interior  of  Hindostan,  about  3000  feet  high. 

Armenia,  at  the  north-east  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  about  6000  feet. 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Arabia,  particularly  at 
the  west,  presents  table-lands  of  considerable  elevation. 

A  larffe  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  elevated  to  a 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Bavaria  is  mosdv  a  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  And  in  the  south  of  Norway  there  is  a  table-land 
nearly  40OO  feet  in  elevation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  African  table-lands.  Large  portions 
of  Abyssinia  are  considerably  elevated.  The  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  a  little  north  of  the 
equator  to  Gape  Golony,  are  also  elevated  lands,  attaining  a 
great  height  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Africa. 

The  table-lands  in  North  America  are,  the  country  along 
the  Eastern  Base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  in  height ;  the  neat  Table-Land  of  Mexico,  extending 
from  the  north  of  Gabfomia  to  Gentral  America,  9000  feet  high 
near  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  a  less  elevated  Plateau  in  Cen- 
tral America,  from  4000  to  6000  feet 

In  South  America  there  are  three  leading  table-lands  of  vast 
height  and  extent,  lying  between  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes ; 
Ae  Table-Land  of  Quito,  on  the  equator,  about  9000  feet  high ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  11,000  feet,  extending  from 
10*  to  12**  south  latitude ;  and  the  vast  plateau  of  Titicaca  or 
PoToei,  extending  from  14**  to  21°  south,  containing  the  great 
lake  of  Titicaca,  and  elevated  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea* 

Volcanoes. 

Evidences  of  igneous  action,  in  remote  or  recent  times,  are 
found  almost  everywhere;  as,  for  example,  in  the  country  around 
Edinburgh,  and  Auvergne  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  chief 
sites  ci  existing  volcanic  action  are,  Eamtschatka,  the  Kurile 
Idea,  Japan  and  the  islands  south  of  it;  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
the  Sunda  islands ;  Iceland,  Heda,  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the  Lipari 
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Isles,  and  Stromboli;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mexico,  California,  the  Andes  in  South  America,  and 
the  Sandwich  Isluids.  Volcanoes  emit  vast  Yolames  of  flame 
and  smq|ie,  ashes  (which  are  often  carried  in  ehowers  to  great 
distances),  melted  rock  or  lava,  and  mud. 

PULIHS  OB  LOWLASDS,  AHD  DSSEBTB. 

In  Asia  the  district  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  a  vast  plain;  so  are  the  north-east  of  China 
west  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  Hindostan,  in  the  north-east,  between 
the  Deocan  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  the  countiy  around 
the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Turkestan,  and  the  south-east  oi  Turkey  in 
Asia.  Several  of  the  lowlands  in  the  south-east  of  Bussia,  and 
neighbouring  districts  of  Independent  Tartai7,are called  gteppu. 

The  principal  plains  in  Europe  are, — 1.  That  Tast  district 
extendmg  from  the  north  of  France  east  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Qermany,  and  Prussia,  uid  oyer  the 
whole  of  Russia,  which,  except  in  the  Yaliui  Hilla,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  north-west  wnere  it  joins  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  is  almost  one  lereL  2.  The  plain  of  Hungary, 
watered  hj  the  Theiss  and  Danube. 

The  chief  lowland  plains  in  Africa  are  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Soudan,  where  watered  by  the  Quorra  river  and  Lake  Quid. 

llie  interior  of  North  America,  between  the  Bocky  and  the 
Alleffhany  Mountains,  is  one  vast  plain,  watcnred  at  the  lower 
part  Dy  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  g^reat  grassy 
plains  in  this  region  are  called  Prauies  or  SATAmrAS. 

The  interior  of  South  America  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
plain  of  little  elevation ;  naturally  divided  into  three  great 
sections,  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  termed  Llahos,  those 
of  the  Amazon,  Silvas,  and  those  of  La  Plata,  Pamfab. 

The  principal  deserts^  or  sandy  and  barren  districts,  axe  the 
desert  of  Qohi  in  Central  Ama;  tne  gnai  salt-desert  in  Perda; 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  and  the  interior  and  norUi-west  of  Arabia; 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  in  the  North  of  Africa:  the  Libyan 
Desert,  west  of  the  Upper  Nile;  the  Deserts  of  Nubia,  between 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  parts  of  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  extensive  tracts  of  Patagonia  in  South  America ;  and 
some  districts  in  the  other  parts  of  Soutili  America  and  in  North 
America,  particularly  at  the  western  ^art  of  the  great  North 
American  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Platte,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  deserts,  particularly  in  Arabia,  are 
often  vast  trackless  plains,  composea  of  burning  sand,  without 
water,  vegetation,  or  shelter  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  The  sand  is  raised  in  clouds  which  blind  and  often  have 
orenrhelmed  travelkca.  Oecaalonally  green  spots  are  met 
wftb  aroand  a  spimg)  "wV^c^  ^t^  t^^  \a  ^^^  ^^^fusi^i&Ai  and 
ezfaaiurted  wanderer.  Theae  «c^  cii^QAk  Oksss^. 
The  ^iUxminK  wood-out  axid  Va&Ai^  ts^T««Ksii^^SD&\aA2sgcs^jk^ 
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BA8TERM  HBMI8PHERE. — ^EUROPE. 

The  Moimtalns  marked  *  ere  Volcanoes.  Feet  above 

Mmmtelii.  Bitaatioii.  Coontiy.       the  8ea. 

1.  Mount  BUno Alps Baroj. 15,732 

9.  Mount  Rott Alps Switzerland 15,152 

8.  Shreckhom Alps Switzerland 13,492 

4.  Ortler  Spiti. Alps Tyrol 12,852 

5.  Mqlhacen. Sierra  Nevada Spain. 11,678 

6.  Simplon Alps Switzerland 11,542 

7.  Maladetta. Pyrenees Spain. 11,436 

8.  Mount  Perda Pyrenees France. 11,170 

9.  •Etna Sicily 10,874 

10.  St  Gothard Alps Switzerland 10,595 

11.  Rvaka Carpathians Hungary. 9,912 

12.  Olympus Turkey. 9,754 

13.  Mount  Como.. Apennines Italy 9,521 

14.  Lomnits Carpathians. Hungary. 8,675 

15.  Sneehatten Douines Norway 8,120 

16.  Parnassus Greece 8,068 

17.  Mount  Dortf Auvergne France 6,22j 

18.  Mezin Cevennes France 5,820 

19.  •Heola. Iceland 5,210 

20.  BenNeyis Scotland 4,406 

21.  BenMacdhui Grampians Scotland 4,296 

22.  Cairngorm. Grampians. Scotland 4,095 

23.  •Vesuvius Naples 3,932 

24.  Snowdon Wales 3,590 

25.  MagilUcuddv's  Reeks Ireland. 3,414 

26.  Ben  Lomond. Grampians Scotland 3,190 

27.  Helvellyn. England. 3,055 

28.  Skiddaw England 3,022 

29.  Cader  Idris Wales 2,914 

ASIA. 

'  1.  Mount  Everest,  or 

Gaurisankar Himalaya N.ofHindo8tan..29,002 

2.  Knnchin-^unga Himalaya N.ofHindostan..28,177 

8.  Dhawalagiri Himalaya N.ofHindostan..28,086 

4.  Javahir Himalaya N.ofHindostan..25,749 

6.  Elburz. Caucasus Circassia 21,500 

6.  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo-Koosh N.ofCabul 20,000 

7.  Ararat Armenia 17,112 

8.  Ophir Sumatra 13,842 

9.  Mowna  Koa ^andwichlslandsl3,764 

10.  Bieluka Altai Siberia 11,000 

11.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon Palestine 10,000 

12.  •Awatsha Kamtschatka ....  9,600 

13.  Sinai Arabia 9,300 

14.  Olympus Asia  Minor 9,000 

15.  Highest  Peak  of  Neilgherries Hindostan 8,960 

16.  Adam's  Peak Ceylon 6,152 

17.  Ida Asia  Minor 5,292 

18.  CarmeL.. Palestine 1,700 
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AFRICA. 

Feet  above  the  Sea. 

1.  Jeb-Ahloor-Siogallj Somnali  or  Adel  16,^ 

2.  Mount  Uentet Atlas  Range Morocco 15,000 

3.  Highest  Peak  of  the  Cameroons W.  Africa 13,000 

4.  *Peak  of  Teneri£fe Canaries 12,198 

-5.  Compass Snowy  Moiintains.S.  Africa 7,400 

6.  PicoKuivo Madeira 6,993 

7.  Table  Mountain Cape  Colony 3,682 

8.  Diana's  Peak St  Helena 2,693 


Ascent  of  Green  and  Bush  in  the  Nassau  balloon,  1838 27,000 

Ascent  of  Gay  Lussac  at  Paris  in  1804 23,040 

Greatest  height  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Dr  Gerard 20,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya 16,600 

Mai^aiowara  Lake,  in  Tibet 14,500 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  Alps 8,900 

Conyent  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  Alps. 8,180 

Pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 7,192 

WESTERN  HEBHSPHERE. — AMERICA. 

Mountain.  SItuatton.  Country. 

1.  Aconcagua Andes Chili 23,910 

2.  Chimborazo Andes Ecuador 21,440 

3.  Sorata Andes Boliyia 21,286 

4.  TlKmani Andes Boliyia 21,145 

5.  *Ajitisana Andes Ecuador 19,305 

6.  ^Cotopaxi Andes Ecuador 18,858 

7.  Mount  St  Elias N.  America 17,900 

8.  *Popocatepetl Mexico 17,720 

9.  •Onzftba Mexico 17,347 

10.  *Pichincha Andes Ecuador 15,924 

11.  Mount  St  Helen's Rocky  Mountains  United  States....  15, 750 

12.  Mount  Fairweather N.  America 14,750 

13.  Coffire  de  Perote Mexico 13,413 

14.  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains Jamaica 7,278 

15.  Mount  Washington... Alleghanies United  States....  6,652 


Greatest  altitude  attained  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on 

Chimboraaso,  in  1802 19,798 

Height  attained  on  Illimani  by  Pentland 19,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  Chimborazo 15,800 

Heights  of  Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruyian  Road,  Ecuador 15,540 

City  of  Pasco,  Peru 13,720 

Ci^  of  Potosi,  Boliyia 13,350 

Lake  Titicaca,  Boliyia 12,795 

City  of  Quito,  Ecuador 9,542 

CityofMezioo 7,471 


T  2 
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Bifus  AMD  likwrn. 


Next  to  seu,  plains,  and  moimtuna,  the  moat  sinking  fbatons 
ofthe  land  are  tne  waters  nmningthroaghity  or  B1TBB8.  These 
rise  fai  the  most  eleyated  districts,  and  flow  thenoe  in  Tarioiis 
directions  towards  the  sea.  The  high  land  or  ridge  between 
the  sooroes  oi  the  riyers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directi(Nis 
through  a  country,  is  oUled  the  water-MSd;  the  tract  of 
QoojifSj  which  sends  its  waters  into  any  riyer  is  called  the 
h<um  A  that  riyer. 

Biyers  play  an  important  part  in  the  siand  natural  circalation 
of  water,  constantly  going  on  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 
They  are  formed  from  the  water  itmSh  has  descended  in  rotn, 
or  has  been  deposited  as  dew,  or  frmn  the  melting  of  Junl,  snow, 
hoar^froti,  and  toe.  This  water  flows  along  the  sorfiM^e,  mak- 
ing itreaiM  or  rivuleU,  which  unite  and  form  rivers;  or  it  sinks 
into  the  ground,  when  it  is  absorbed,  or  penetrates  and  issues 
at  otiier  parts  in  spnngpiL 

The  course  of  a  nver  necessarily  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Tuimng  in  whateyer  direc- 
tion its  course  is  iayoured  by  the  sinking  of  the  leyel  of  the 
land,  it  often  takes  a  yery  circuitous  route  to  the  sea.  In 
time  it  wears  away  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  cuts  for  itself  a 
channel  or  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are  called  its  banJu. 

Riyers  generally  run  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain-chains, 
from  whose  upper  ridges  they  flow ;  and  from  the  arrangement 
ci  the  leading  mountain-chains,  the  g^reater  number  of  large 
riyers  flow  firom  west  to  east  towai^  the  ocean;  some  to 
north  or  south ;  few  towards  the  west.  They  are  not  nayigable 
if  they  slope  more  than  one  foot  in  1 000 ;  a  greater  slope  eives 
rise  to  rapids.  Biyers  by  the  wearing  away  of  their  lieds 
carry  down  with  them  a  large  quantity  ci  solid  matter  in 
suspension.  This  is  in  part  deposited  when  their  ydocity 
becomes  small;  when  they  oyerflow  their  banks;  and  in  large 
beds  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  at  their  mouths,  called 
deUae,  Most  great  riyers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea 
by  seyeral  mouths,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Volga,  the  Bhine,  the 
Kile,  the  Orinoco. 

Many  riyen  neriodically  oyerflow  their  banks,  as  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  the  Zam- 
besi, the  MississippL  This  phenomenon  occurs  chiefly  in  tfie 
torrid  zone,  and  is  caused  by  the  heayy  rains  which  £U1  there 
in^  the  wet  season ;  or  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains. ^  The  latter  cause,  operating  suddenly,  often  giyes  rise  to 
floods  in  other  districts.  The  riyers  in  northern  Ana  are  fre- 
quently flooded,  from  their  lower  portions  near  die  Arctic  Ocean 
being  still  bound  up  in  ice,  while  their  sources  are  opened  up 
And  replenished  by  the  influence  of  summer.     In  seyeru 
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rivers,  whose  channels  are  entered  by  the  tide,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  witnessed  at  high-tide — a  wave,  often  many 
feet  in  height  ascending  the  stream  in  opposition  to  the 
descending  current.  This  is  called  the  tore;  and  is  of 
remarkable  height  and  velocity  at  the  months  of  the  Hoogly 
(a  branch  of  the  Granges)  and  of  the  Amazon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  situations,  terminations, 
and  lengfths  of  the  leading  rivers  of  the  world : — 

Name.  Coantiy.  Termination,     inmiies. 

Volga Russia Caspian  Sea 2200 

Danube Germany,  etc Black  Sea 1700 

Dnieper Russia Black  Sea 1260 

Don Russia Sea  of  Azov 1100 

Rhine Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny, and  Holland  ...North  Sea 760 

Dwina Russia White  Sea 760 

Dniester Russia Black  Sea 700 

Elbe Germany North  Sea 690 

Vistula Poland,  etc Baltic  Sea 628 

Loire France Bay  of  Biscay 570 

Oder Prussia Baltic  Sea 550 

Tagus Spain  and  Portugal... Atlantic  Ocean...  510 

Rhone Switzerland    and 

France Mediterranean  Sea  490 

Douro Spain,  etc Atlantic  Ocean...  460 

Guadiaoa Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 450 

Po Italy Adriatic  Sea 45Q 

Seine , France English  Channel..  430 

Ebro Spain MediterraneanSea  420 

Gbronne France Bay  of  Biscay 350 

Guadalquivir Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 290 

Severn. England Bristol  Channel..  240 

Shannon Ireland Atlantic  Ocean...  224 

Tiber Italy MediterraneanSea  215 

Thames England North  Sea 215 

Humber England North  Sea 180 

Tay Scotland North  Sea 120 

Forth Scotland North  Sea 115 

■  Clyde Scotland Frith  of  Clyde....  100 

ASIA. 

Tang-tse-kiang.... China » Pacific  Ocean 3200 

Yenisei Siberia. Arctic  Ocean 2900 

Uoang»ho Chma Yellow  Sea 2600 

Obi  and  Irtish Siberia. Arctic  Ocean 2500 

Lena  ...^ Siberia. Arctic  Ocean .2400 

Amoor  or  Saghalien.... Mongolia,  etc Gulfof  Tartary...2300 

Euphrates Turkey  in  Asia Persian  Gulf.... ,.1700 

Menam-kong   or   Me- 
kong..;  Tibet,  etc Chinese  Sea 1700 

Indiis  or  Sinde Uindostan Indian  Ocean 1700 
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Lengtl* 
Rmb«.  Coonftiy.  Tdrmliuttioii.     in  miles. 

Ganges Hindofltan Baj  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Brahmapootra Aasam,  etc Baj  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Oxns  or  Amoo Turkestan Sea  of  Aral 1300 

JaxartMor  Sihon. Turkestan Sea  of  Aral 1200 

Irrawadj. Birmah Ba^  of  Bengal  ....1200 

Choo-kiang China Chinese  Sea 1050 

Ural Russia Caspian  Sea 1020 

Tigris. TuAey  in  Asia. Enpiirates 800 

Henam Siam Golf  of  Siam 800 

Qodayeiy Hindostan Bay  of  BengaL....  800 

AFRICA. 

Nile Nabia and  Egypt.. ..MediterraneanSea4000 

Niger  or  Qnorra Nigritia Gnlf  of  Guinea.... 2300 

ZambexL Moiamhique Indian  Ocean 1400 

Zaire  or  Congo Congo Atlantic  Ocean. ...1000 

Orange  or  Gariep Soaui  Aftica Atlantic  Ocean....lOOO 

Senegal Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean... .1000 

Chunbia. Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean... .1000 

AMERICA. 

Amaion  or  lCaranon....Brazil Atlantic  Ocean. ..4000 

lUssiBsippi United  States. Gulf  of  Mexico...3160 

From  source  of  the  Missouri 4265 

La  Plata  and  Parana  ...Bnudl  and  La  Plata.. .Atlantic  Ocean  ...2350 
St  Lawrence  ^eluding 

the  Lakes) Canada G.of  StLawrence2000 

Arkansas United  States Mississippi 2000 

Madeira Peru  and  Bnudl Amazon 1800 

Mackenzie British  America Arctic  Ocean 1600 

Para  and  Tocantins. Brazil Atlantic  Ocean. ..1500 

Bed  Riyer United  States. Mississippi 1500 

San  Francisco Brazil Atlantic  Ocean  ...1500 

Orinoco Venezuela Atlantic  Ocean. ..1480 

Bio  Grande  del  Norte... Mexico Gulf  of  Mexico. ..1400 

Paraguay - Brazil,  etc Parana 1200 

Ohio United  States Mississippi 1033 

Bio  Negro Brazil Amazon 1000 

Columbia  or  Oregon.... United  States Pacific  Ocean 1000 

Nelson British  America Hudson's  Bay 900 

Magdalena New  Granada. Caribbean  Sea....  860 

Bio  Colorado La  Plata Atlantic  Ocean...  850 

Ottawa. Canada. St  Lawrence 800 

Bio  Colorado Mexico,  etc Gulf  of  California  700 

Susquehannah United  States..'. Chesapeake  Bay..  500 

Essequibo Guiana. Atlantic  Ocean...  450 

Hudson United  States Atlantic  Ocean...  825 

Delaware United  States Delaware  Bay....  300 

It  lias  been  computed  that  the  Yolffa  drains  an  area  of 
aboat  620,000  square  miles  ;— the  Danube,  310,000— Dnieper, 
tOC^OOO-DOD,  305^000— Obi,  1,300,000— Yenesei,  1,110,000— 
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Lena,  960,000— Yang-tse-kiang  760,000— Hoang-ho,  400,000 
—Ganges,  420,000— Indus,  400,000— Euphrates  and  Ti^s, 
230,000 — Nile  and  Niger,  above  500,000  each — Mississippi, 
1,368,000  — Amazon,  2,400,000  — La  Plata,  1,240,000— 3t 
Lawrence,  600,000— Orinoco,  385,000. 

Lakes. 

Inland  bodies  of  water — entirely  surrounded  by  land,  are 
called  lakes — sometimes,  when  they  obtain  a  very  great  magni- 
tude aecu.  Some  lakes  have  no  river  running  either  into  them 
or  out  of  them ;  these  are  conjectured  to  be  craters  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  Some  send  out  a  stream  but  receive  none, — being 
fed  by  springs.  Some  receive  rivers  but  send  none  out;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Chad  in 
AMca.  These  are  usually  more  or  less  salt.  By  far  the 
greater  number  both  receive  rivers  and  have  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  as  the  sreat  lakes  in  North  America,  and  Lake 
Baikal  in  Northern  Asia. 

The  following  are  the  principal  inland  waters  or  lakes,  with 
their  areas  in  square  miles : — 

EusoPE. — Onega,  3280 ;  Ladoga,  6330 ;  Wetter,  840 ;  Wener, 
2136;  Garda,  183;  Come,  66 ;  Maggiore,  152 ;  Constance  or  Bo- 
den  See,  228;  Zurich,  76;  Lucerne,  99;  Neuchatel^  115;  Geneva, 
240;  Windermere,  10 ;  Tay,  15;  Lomond,  43;  Neagh,  156. 

Asia.- Baikal,  20,000 ;  Balkash,  salt,  7000 ;  Sea  of  Aral,  salt, 
26,000;  Caspian  Sea,  salt,  140,000;  Urumiah  in  Persia,  salt, 
1800;  Dead  Sea,  salt,  360;  Sea  of  Galilee,  76.  The  Caspian 
Sea  is  83}  feet,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  329  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1312 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  about 
1.4th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 

Afbica.— Victoria-Nyanza,  36,000;  Tanganyika,  80,000; 
Nyanyizi-Nyassa ;  Shirwa,  3600 ;  Mampoor  or  Ngami ;  Chad, 
15,000 ;  Dembea  in  AWssinia ;  small  lakes  in  Timis. 

NoBTH  America. — Nicaragua,  3260;  Chapala,  650;  Cham- 
pliun,  500;  Ontario,  12,600;  Erie,  11,000;  Huron,  16,500; 
Michigan,  13,500;  Superior,  43,000;  Winnipeg,  9000;  Atha- 
basca, 3000;  Great  Slave  Lake,  12,000;  Great  Bear  Lake,  8000. 

South  Amkktca. — Maracaybo,  5000;  Titicaca,  3800. 

The  Oceah. 

That  Tast  body  of  water  which  encircles  the  globe,  when 
viewed  as  one  grand  mass,  is  called  The  Oobah.  We  have 
already  stated  its  area  or  superficial  extent,  its  leading  divisioiiSy 
and  the  principal  branches  by  which  it  penetrates  the  great 
continents.  We  have  now  to  describe  bnefly  its  compositioiiy 
depth,  movements,  temperature,  etc. 

it  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  boU;  bat 
the  degree  of  saltness  i»  different  at  different  places.    Near 
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the  ooftsti  where  the  riyers  and  ^prm^  are  poming  vast 
maaaea  of  ireah  water  into  the  aea,  and  m  the  polar  regioni 
ftom  the  great  amount  of  melted  anow  and  ioe,  its  aaltness  is 
lesa  maifceid  than  fiur  from  land.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  oontaina  about  l-26th  of  ita  weight  of  saline  matters. 
Of  ti^ese  saline  matters,  abont  two  thirds  are  chloride  oftodium 
(common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda),  and  the  other  third  consists 
of  oUier  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Sea-water  also 
contains  amall  onantitiea  of  the  remarkable  elementa,  Iodine 
and  Bromine,  its  specific  gravity  is  1*027,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  1*000;  and  it  freezes  at  about  28**  Fahrenheit, 
4  degrees  mIow  the  temperature  at  which  common  fr^esh  water 
freeies.  Gommon  salt  is  readily  obtained  from  sea-water  hj 
evaporation — in  pans  by  artificial  heat--or  in  shallow  pools  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  neat    The  latter  is  called  Baijf  SdU, 

The  ocean  varies  in  depth,  as  the  land  does  in  height  In 
Bomeplaces  it  is  very  shaUow,  in  others  it  is  very  deep.  About 
20"  W.  of  St  Helena,  Sir  James  Boes  sounded  with  a  line  of 
27,600  feet,  but  found  no  bottom.  In  other  places,  sounding 
of  ftom  4000  to  7000  feet  have  not  reached  tne  bottom.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  water  is  shallow  a  considerable  way  out 
to  sea,  where  the  adjoining  land  ia  low :  there  are  often  vast 
deptibs  dose  to  high  mountains  or  precipices. 

The  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  air.  At  the  depth  of  about  800  feet  it  is  supposed 
that  the  infiuence  of  changes  in  the  seasons  ceases.  At  a  cer- 
tain depth,  varying  with  tne  latitude,  the  great  body  of  water 
encirolmg  the  globe  has  a  constant  tempeiature  of  about  395° 
Fidirenheit  At  the  equator,  this  temperature  is  found  at  a 
deplh  of  about  7200  feet;  and  on  gomg  south  its  position 
gradually  rises  till  latitude  56**  26'  S.,  where  the  water  at  the 
sur&ce  and  all  depths  has  that  temperature.  From  this  lati- 
tude^ the  depth  of  the  temperature  39*5°  gradually  descends  to 
latitude  70^  S.,  where  it  is  at  4500  feet  below  the  surface. 
Similar  chances  are  observed  north  of  the  equator.  At  the 
equator,  and  for  about  10°  on  each  side  of  it,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  nearly  80"  Fahrenheit  It  is  about  75"  at  the 
tropics ;  about  50"  at  latitude  60"  N.,  when  the  sea  is  free  from 
iceoergs ;  and  at  about  32"  or  lower  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  even  in 
summer. 

Movements  of  the  Ooeah. — ^The  waters  of  the  ocean  pre- 
sent three  spreat  varieties  of  movement — ^Tidal  Waves,  Wiin> 
Waves,  and  Cdbsents,  difibring  in  their  sources  and  general 
eharacters,  but  mixing  wi£h  and  modifying  each  other. 

The  action  of  the  moon,  strongthened  by  the  sun  at  iiew 

And  frdl  moon — ^lessened  by  his  influence  about  the  first  and 

third  quartera— laiaea  ^•^  w»2bn  cs^  tha  ocean  into  a  great 

iidal  wave,  which  foWowa  i^<&  <2nrax«A  ^1  ^^  tds^ksgl  tr<^  the 
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daily,  one  on  the  meridian  next  the  moon  (or  upper  meridian), 
caosed  hy  the  direct  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  there ; 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  lower  meridian,  caused  hy  the 
action  of  the  moon  on  the  mass  of  the  earthy  which  has  the 
effect  of  raising  Ihe  water  on  the  nde  farthest  from  the  moon* 
The  g^reat  Atuintic  tidal  wave  moves  north,  and  strikes  upon 
tiie  diores  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  British  Isles,  it 
first  reaches  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  then 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  the  North  Sea, 
and  thus  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  also 
reached  by  a  smaller  branch  of  the  tidal  wave  through  the 
English  GhanneL  In  the  centres  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
tid^  are  not  high  but  move  with  g^reat  rapidity;  they  are 
raised  to  a  great  height,  however,  in  various  places  from 
local  causes,  as  near  Bristol,  where  they  rise  nearly  40  feet; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rise 
60  feet.  In  the  open  sea  the  tidal  wave  is  merely  a  toave, 
that  is,  a  rising  of  me  water,  which  sinks  again  and  remains 
in  the  same  place ;  but  near  the  coasts  there  is  a  real  advance 
or  receding  of  the  waters,  as  the  tidal  wave  rises  or  sinks. 

The  action  of  the  moon  raises  tides  only  in  the  great 
oceans — ^not  in  small  seas  and  lakes ;  and  tides  are  found  only 
in.  those  lesser  seas  or  inlets  which  are  in  a  position  to  lie 
easily  affbcted  by  the  great  ocean  tidal  wave.  Hence,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  have  no  perceptible  tides ; 
while  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  current,  has 
distinct  tides. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  another  great  cause  of  move- 
ments in  the  waters  of  the  globe;  prodnciag  waves  of 
various  heights  from  a  ripple  of  a  few  mches  or  less  to  40 
feet, — a  height  said  to  be  observed  near  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Besides  the  agitation  of  the  sur£EU>e  water  by  the 
wind  blowing  over  it,  the  sea  is  often  affected,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  seat  of  the  storm,  b^  a  lower  movement 
called  a  ground  swell.  This  sometimes  indicates  a  tempest 
past,  sometimes  one  approaching. 

Grand  movements  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  regular 
as  the  tides,  but  having  every  where  a  real  onward  movement 
of  the  mass,  are  continually  going  on.  These  are  called  ctir- 
rents.  The  gpieatest  and  most  constant  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  evaporating  and  raisiiu^  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  torrid  n>ne ;  while  that  of  the 
polnf  regions  is  dense  ftom  the  low  temperature.  Great  polar 
currents  set  in  towards  the  torrid  zone ;  as  is  manifest  in  Doth 
hemispheres,  from  the  course  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been 
found  near  the  Azores  and  the  Gape  of  GHM)d  Hope.  In  the 
torrid  zone  these  currents,  by  the  more  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
aided  by  the  action'  of  the  trade-w\nd&^  vc^  \!Qa:ii<^  VsNk^  v 
geoead  movement  of  the  equaixsnBl^&tst«tN»xcx«0j^V»\A^^^ 
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More  limited  or  temporary  currents  are  also  produced  hj  the 
tides,  long-continued  winds,  melting  ice,  etc 

A  great  oceanic  carrent  seems  to  commence  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  flows  north-east,  and,  bending  to  the  west  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  joins  the  great  western  equatorial  current 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  current  is  continued  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bends  south-west  on  both  sides  of  Madagascar,  doubles 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  follows  the  African  coast  to  the 
Qulf  of  Guinea,  and  thence  forms  a  ffreat  Atlantic  western 
current,  dividing  into  a  north  and  south  branch,  the  latter  of 
which  again  divides  into  one  light  current  along  the  Soutii 
American  coast,  while  another  returns  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  main  branch  of  the  gpreat  Atlantic  current, 
which  divides  near  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil,  flows  north-west 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  coast,  through  the  Caribbean 
Bea,  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  its  temperature  is 
about  88"  Fahrenheit.  It  then  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida  towards  NewfbundUmd,  taking  now  the  name  of  the 
Gulp-Strbam.  North  oi  the  Bermudas,  it  begins  to  bend  east- 
ward towards  the  Azores,  sending  a  branch  towards  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  main  branch  rejoining  the  great 
Atlantic  current  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  great  Gulf 
Stream  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  moves  vnth  a  speed  of 
about  80  miles  a-day  at  the  quickest,  off  the  coast  of  Nortii 
America.  The  hign  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Strean  gives 
rise  to  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  from  its  meeting  there  with 
the  great  po&r  currents;  and  contributes  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Britain.  (See  the  Phys- 
ical Chart  of  the  Globe,  fronting  pa^e  428.) 

These  are  the  greater  currents,  out  tiiere  are  many  lesser 
streams  in  the  ocean,  such  as  that  into  the  Red  Sea  from  October 
to  May,  and  out  of  it  the  other  half  of  the  year ;  the  reverse  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  currents  caused  by  the  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  Sea ;  and  remarkable  currents,  of  a 
velocity  of  15  miles  an  hour  amongst  the  Oikney  and  Shetland 
islands,  caused  chiefly  by  the  tides,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  coasts. 

Climate  ahd  Seasons. 

The  climate  of  a  place  means  *'  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  weather  at  that  place.'' 

The  main  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are,  the  amount  of 
solar  heat,  elevation,  position  as  to  large  masses  of  land  or 
water,  aspect,  direction  and  position  of  mountain-ranges,  direc* 
tion  of  the  prevailing  winds,  composition  and  state  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil  . 

1.  Solar  Heat, — T\ie  smcjunt  Q»i  «o\ax  heat  received  at  any 
place  is  in  proportioTi  to  t\»  "RTwsBEBt  o«  Tsa  ^c^si^  -atk^c^'^rHsssK. 
»ALL  VPOK  JT.    Tbift  again  d^^tki^a  ■ace^sii  VJoa  dxrec^xm  >».  m^ia^ 
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they  fall;  tnA  ths  timb  or  teq  sira'a  cohtiuiaxob  xboyk  thb 
DOBizoH.  Any  Bnrboe  receives  mora  raj^s,  the  more  perpen- 
dicoWlj  thej  Itrike  upon  it,  and  fewer  m  proportion  119  they 
CiU  mere  obliqnaly.  If,  in  the  Bubjoined  dii^tram,  E  and  R  be 
■aye  prooeeding  from  S  towards  T,  falling  upon  the  equal  Hur- 
&CW,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  eto.,  all  differantly  inclined  to  tbt  rays. 


thay  fall  perpendicnlarly,  next  on  A  C. 
fewest  oa  A  O,  while  at  A  H  they  just  skirt  the  surface.  At 
A  G  it  is  seen  that  few  rajs  strike,  and  that  they  are  distant 
from  each  other. 

It  ii  manifest  that  the  heat  nt  any  place  will  be  greater,  the 
longer  the  Ban  remtuns  aboTS  the  horizon.  The  long  day  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  heat  of  summer  in  high  latJtudeB. 

As  the  snn  oscillates  between  the  tropics,  nlways  Terticol  at 
some  parallel  in  the  torrid  zone,  his  rayg  fall  perpendicuiarly 
only  within  the  tropics,  and  leas  so  as  the  place  is  farther  norUi 
or  sonth  of  the  torrid  zone.  More  raya  are  received  in  the 
torrid  zone  than  in  au  equal  apace  north  or  south,  and  tho 
temperature  there  is  always  high ;  and  as  the  number  of  raya 
received  diminishes  towards  either  pole,  so  does  the  temperature. 

This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  temperature  of  a  place ; 
•od  wa  may  therefore  say,  generailg,  that  the  climate  of  a  place 
U  wanner  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  equator,  or,  that  its  tempertf- 
tnre  diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  latitude  is  greater.* 

3.  JBletialum  is  the  next  great  cause  of  diSerences  in  climate. 
The  temperature  of  a  place  depends  munly  on  that  of  the  air, 
which  absorbs  the  sol^  heat  from  the  earth's  surface.  Now, 
the  higher  the  place  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  more  rare 
the  air  is;  and  rare  air  requires  more  heat  to  warm  it  than 
dense  air;  the  rarer  it  is,  it  requires  the  more.  Hence,  every- 
where, the  temperature  is  lower,  the  greater  the  elevation, — 
abont  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  in  thia  country,  for  eveiy  230 
feet.  This  IS  strikingly  illustrated  even  in  the  torrid  lone, 
where  the  lofty  moon  tun-ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual 
tnow  at  their  summits ;  while  every  Tuiety  of  climate  ia  ezhib- 
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ited  on  tlie  nine  momitaiii  aa  ymi  aaoend.  ThvB,  the  temper- 
ature dimmiahea  in  two  directiooa-— from  tlie  equator  towards 
either  pole-HUid  from  thekw  gioiuidato  the  eleyated  regiima— 
buming  heat  prarailing  at  the  baae  of  a  high  moantain  in 
warm  comtriea,  aa  Etmi  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffo,  while  the 
aomaiit  ia  crowned  with  maaaea  of  anow  and  ioe. 

The  foUowinff  tahie  shows  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  at  difierent  placea: — 

XUBOR. 

FMt  aboTe  the  Set* 
leeland,  .  <(8*N.     .       .       .        8,100 

Alps,        .       .        .    iSffiff'     .       •        .        .    8,900 
PyruBees,    .        .       .       48"  ...        9,000 

SioU  J  (Monnt  Etna),        .    87}*    ....    9,500 
Bpain  (Qiamida),  .       VT         •       *       •      11,200 


Altai  Moontains,  49»to61*N.  7,000 

HimaUya,  North  sidel        aoa  »^  m*    /  •         •    16,600 
Uimalaya,  South  side/       ^^^^     \       .        13,000 


Rocky  Mountains,        .       43**  N.  .        .        .    12,500 

Mezioo,           .        .  .    19*'  .        •       .        14,800 

Andes  ftiesr  Qaito),     .        I}''  S.  .  .    15,800 

Andes  (West  Boliyian),        18"  .        .        18,500 

The  snow -line  ia  not  highest  at  the  equator,  aa  might  haye 
been  supposed :  it  is  higher  near  the  tropics.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  day  aa  the  latitude  increases,  by 
which  the  sun's  summer  action  on  the  snow  is  considerably 
increased. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  above  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  deyation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  sone.  The  cities  of  Mexico  and  Quito  enjoy  a  delightful 
climate,  and  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  the  Deocan,  the 
Punjab,  and  many  other  districts  in  countries  near  the  equator, 
owe  their  temperate  and  salubrioua  climates  to  their  elevation 
above  die  sea-leveL 

8.  Pontum  in  respect  to  large  trade  of  land  or  water  has  a 
most  important  influence  on  cumate.  water  moderates  tem- 
perature; and  hence,  places  which  are  near  large  bodies  of 
water  are  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
places  in  the  interior  of  continents  far  removed  from  tiiis  mod- 
erating influence. 

Laim  quickly  absorbs  heat  which  falls  upon  it,  but  transmits 
it  veiy  slowly  through  its  substance  (i.  «.  is  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat) :  hence,  the  aolar  heat  which  strikes  upon  the  land  ao< 
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cnmulateg  at  the  surface,  which  becomes  highly  heated  under 
a  yerticai  or  nearly  yertical  sun.  Again,  in  winter,  the  surface 
of  the  land  throws  out  its  heat  readily  by  radiation ;  and  as, 
owing  to  its  low  conducting  power,  little  fresh  heat  is  supplied 
fiom  the  interior,  it  becomes  speedily  reduced  to  a  low  temper- 
ature. 

When  heat  is  imparted  to  water  howeyer,  part  is  eyaporated, 
which,  ascending  and  beine  difiused  abroad,  carries  from  the 
surface  a  large  portion  of  l£e  heat  which  strikes  upon  it — the 
g^reat  process  of  eyaporation  thus  tempering  the  effect  of  heat 
greatly  whereyer  there  are  consideraole  bodies  of  water.  In 
winter,  the  fluidity  of  water  induces  another  process  which 
preyents  the  temperature  of  the  surface  sinkine  yery  low.  The 
surface  water,  on  being  cooled,  contracts  and  oecomes  specifi- 
cally heayier.  It  therefore  descends,  while  warmer  water 
from  below  takes  its  place.  This  goes  on  till  the  whole  mass 
reaches  tiie  temperature  of  39^  Fahrenheit ;  so  that  till  that 
time  tibe  whole  1x>dy  of  water  is  a  magazine  of  heat  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth,  retards  the  cooling  of  the  surface  water. 
This  great  natural  operation  must,  it  is  eyident,  temper  greaUy 
the  c<3d  of  winter  whereyer  the  land  is  near  considerable  bodies 
of  water. 

These  principles  are  well  fllustrated  in  the  climates  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  yarious  parts  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  North  America.  In  winter,  the  north  of  the  Atlantic 
Oeean  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  inland  parts  of 
the  great  continents  on  the  same  parallel :  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  British  Isles  which  adjoin  the  Atlantic,  and  are  surrounded 
by  its  branches,  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  winter  than  inland 
places  further  south,  and  a  milder  temperature  in  summer  than 
inland  places  fittther  north.  Edinburgh  and  Moscow  are 
nearly  on  tiie  same  parallel,  55**  north  latitude :  yet  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  the  former  is  38*5^  of  the  latter  15^ 
The  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  57*1  **,  of 
Moscow  64".  Again,  London  has  a  mean  winter  temperature 
(39*5^,  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Vienna,  tiiree 
degrees  further  south ;  and  the  mean  summer  temperature  oi 
Dublin  (59*5°^,  is  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  St  retersburg, 
upwards  of  six  degrees  farther  north.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  Eldinbiu^h  is  half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Paris. 

The  same  causes  which  render  the  torrid  zone  the  hottest 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  make  the  temperature  decrease 
to^^uds  either  pole,  lead  to  those  chants  in  temperature,  etc., 
at  the  same  place  at  different  times  of  the  year,  which  are  called 
changes  of  the  seasons;  for  the  heat  at  any  place  at  any  time,  if 
the  otiier  less  important  causes  be  disregaraed,  depends  on  the 
height  of  tiie  sun,  and  the  length  of  time  he  continues  aboye 
the  horizon.  The  highest  temperature,  howeyer,  is  not  at 
midsiimmer,  nor  the  lowest  at  21st  December,  bat  8(»ne  weeks 
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after  these  periods,  when  the  effscte  of  the  enn's  position,  etc., 
have  been  socnmnUting  for  some  time :  when  there  is  still  in 
summer  an  excess  of  heat  reoeiTed  over  that  lost ;  and  vice  versa 
in  winter.  In  like  manner,  noon  is  not  the  warmest  period  of 
the  day,  nor  midnight  the  coldest  It  is  hottest  about  two 
hoars  after  noon^-coldest  aboat  two  boors  before  sunrise. 

These  are  die  main  curcumstanoes  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  climate.  Among  other  modifj^g  causes  is,  the  As- 
pect, or  slope  of  the  country ;  that  is,  tne  way  in  which  it  lies 
towards  the  sun :  this  must  haye  a  considerable  influence,  as  it 
causes  his  rays  to  fall  more  or  less  slantingly.  Thb  Dibbctioh 
AHD  Ueioht  of  the  great  mountain-ranges  haye  aJso  a  material 
effect  on  climate,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  shelter  firom  certain 
winds.  Thus,  the  extreme  cold  which  preyails  in  Uie  north  of 
Asia  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  shelter  from  the 
arctic  winds ;  and  the  mild  character  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  shelter  these  g^ye  from  northern  blasts.  Tan  Di- 
BEcnoH  OP  THE  PxEyALENT  WiNDS  hss  an  obvious  and  often 
marked  influence  on  climate ;  and  so  have  the  Nik  tube  of  the 
Soil  ahd  the  State  op  Cultivation  op  the  Ck>uiiTKT.  Some  soils 
retain  moisture,  while  others  give  it  a  ready  passage  through 
them.  Soils  vary  in  their  power  of  absorbing  heat.  And  the  state 
of  a  country  as  to  drainage,  the  clearing  of  forests,  etc.,  exerts 
in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable  influence  on  its  climate. 

Isothermal  Lines. — A  general  idea  of  the  temperature  prev- 
alent in  any  country  may  be  obtained  from  its  mean  annual 
temperature — that  is,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer. 
In  general,  this  increases  as  the  place  is  nearer  to  the  equator; 
but,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  average  temperatures 
of  places  do  not  correspond  with  their  latitudes.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  places  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, imagmary  lines  are  drawn  through  them,  which  are 
called  Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  They  are  very 
far  from  coinciding  with  parallels  of  latitude :  the  line  of  high- 
est temperature  (aoout  82°  to  83°)  is  mostly  north  of  the  equa- 
tor; the  temperatures  are  lower  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  great  continents  exhibit  generally 
higher  temperatures  than  places  on  the  same  parallel  on  their 
eastern  shores.  The  position  of  the  line  of  greatest  annual  heat, 
to  the  north  of  the  equator,  is  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  which  heat  is  more  ab- 
sorbed than  by  water.  To  the  same  cause  it  is  owing  that 
temperatures  are  generally  higher,  at  least  in  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  generally  higher  temperature  on  the  western 
than  00  the  eastern  snoTea  of  the  great  continents,  has  been 
Attributed  to  yarious  cttoaea,  isndc^  «a  Vk<&  ^R«»iu»  ^ncboasion  of 
tfi0  lAod  both  in  tho  old  anidL'm  t\x<^Xks«  '«Q'^Vs^«s^^QDSk\)sse^« 
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east — ^the  neat  Gnlf  Stream,  etc.    The  causes  are  not  supposed 
to  be  jet  thoronghly  understood. 

But  the  isothermal  lines  indicate  the  ayerage  temperature 
for  tibe  whole  year,  and  only  giye  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate.  Two  places  may  be  on  the  same  isotherm, 
yet  differ  greatly  in  temperature,  lioth  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer—one may  have  an  equable  moderate  temperature,  while  the 
other  may  be  brought  to  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  by 
an  extreme  summer  heat,  and  severe  cold  in  winter.  Hence, 
the  mean  winter  and  mean  summer  temperatures  require  also 
to  be  known,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Lines  have  been  diawn  through  places  at  equal  sum- 
mer heat,  called  Isothercds,  and  through  places  having  the 
same  winter  temperature,  called  IsochimenaU,  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  mean  summer,  winter,  and  yearly  tempera- 
tures of  several  places  of  interest.  The  places  selected  nave 
little  or  no  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  this 
cause  does  not  materially  affect  their  climate.* 


EUBOFE. 


Edinburgh 

London 

Dublin 

Paris 

Gibraltar .». 

Constantinople 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Copenhagen 

St  Petersburg 

ASIA. 

Bagdad 

Bombay 

Calcutta. 

Canton 

Pekin 


AFRICA. 

Cairo 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

AUEBIOA. 

Melville  Island .... 

Quebec 

MOw'  xorK.... ••••••• 

New  Orleans 

Bio  Janeiro 


Hobart  Town 


Latitndc. 


N. 


65  67 

...  61  30 

...  63  23 

...  48  50 

...  36  7 

...  41 

...  48  12 

...  62  31 

...  55  41 

...  69  56 

...  33  19 

...  18  56 

...  22  33 

...  23  7 

...  39  54 

...  30  2 

S.  34  11 

N. 


•  •• 

S. 


74  47 
46  49 
40  42 
29  57 
22  54 

42  53 


Mem  Winter 
Temperature. 


38- 
39- 
40 
38 
57 
41 
32 
31 
31 
18 


49-6 

77 

72 

54 

28 

58 
58 

-28 
14 
30 
55 
68 

42 


Mesn  Buiiiiiier 
Temperature. 


68 

63 

60 

64- 

73 

71 

69 

64 

62 

61 

93 
83 
86 
82 
75 

85 
74 

37 
68 
71 
82 
79 

63 


Mean  Annual 
Tempexatuxe. 


47 
51 
49 
51 
64 
56 
51 
48 
46 
89 

73 
81 
82 
69 
53 

72 
66 

1' 
41 
51 
69 
73 

52 


«  Tbelgotbere  of 6(f  and  Isochimenalof  40*  M«fl\v«iicniV^<^Y^l^toikiL^:3^M^ 
eftbe  aiobe;  Mud  the  Isotlterals  of 8(f,7(f ,  «f ,  «f  ,4a',«r,Vf  ,Vf  A^^tT 
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It  his  been  olnerTed  tliat  places  on  the  esstem  sides  of 
the  g^reat  continents  differ  moon  more  in  their  mean  sommer 
and  winter  temperatures,  than  places  on  the  western  sides. 
This  difference  is  28"  for  Oanton,  47**  for  Pekin,  54*"  for  Quebec, 
41"  for  New  York,  all  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  continents- 
while  it  is  20"  for  Edinburgh,  23*5"  for  Londcm,  26"  for  Paris, 
16"  for  Gibraltar. 

It  is  also  found  that,  generally  speaking,  this  difference  in- 
creases, the  fiurther  the  place  is  from  the  equator.  The  tem- 
perature Taries  little  throughout  the  tonid  zone — there  the 
mid- day  sun  is  never  for  m>m  the  zenith,  and  he  is  alwi^ 
about  twelve  hours  above,  and  twelve  below  the  horizon.  Wet 
and  dry  are  there  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  seasons.  As  we 
pass  fifom  that  zone  towards  either  pole,  the  difference  in  tiie 
sun's  elevation  at  different  seasons  is  greater,  and  so  is  the 
diffbrence  in  the  leng^  of  the  day.  In  the  firigid  regions 
around  the  pole,  extreme  cold  nrevails  in  winter,  wlule,  for  a 
short  period  in  summer,  when  tne  sun  scarcely  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  heat  is  intense.  Near  the  equator,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  is  only  a 
few  degrees ;  2"  at  Singapore,  6"  at  Trincomalee.  At  Calcutta 
it  is  14^  at  Rio  Janeiro  ir,  Gibraltar  16",  Paris  26",  Copenhagen 
81",  St  Petersburg  43",  Quebec  54",  Melville  Island  65". 

Thb  Atmospherb. 

The  atmosphere  (or  region  of  vapours),  is  that  thin  light 
aerial  fluid  which  surrounds  the  world  on  all  sides.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  miles  above  the 
level  d  Uie  sea ;  at  least  at  that  elevation  it  is  so  exceedingly 
rare  that  it  does  not  sensibly  reflect  any  portion  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  the  earth, — a  fact  which  is  ascertained  by  the  duration  of 
.  twilight.  The  air  gradually  diminishes  in  density  the  higher 
it  is,  m  consequence  of  the  diminishing  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Its  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  14*7  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  square  inch,  being  equal  to  a  column  ot  mer- 
cury 29*8  inches  nigh.  Its  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical 
ratio  as  the  height  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio.  At  3*4 
miles,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half,  or  to  about  15  in.  mercury ;  at  2 
miles,  to  2-3ds,  or  about  20  in,  mercury.  Near  the  sea  the 
pressure  iiminishes  about  1  inch  of  mercury  for  every  950  feet. 
A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  very  nearly  30  grains. 

The  air  is  composed  of  four  different  bodies,  mtxed^  not 
chemically  combined  with  each  other — each  existing  as  an 
independent  atmosphere,  penetrating  through  the  other  to 
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air  consist  chiefly  of  21  parts  of  Oxtgeh  Gas,  and  79  parts  of 
NrraooEH  Gas.  The  other  ingredients  are  in  very  small  pro- 
portions; Cabbonio  Acid  Gas,  from  ahont  l-2000th  to  1-lOOOth 
part:  Watekt  Vapour,  very  yariable  in  c|[nantity,  seldom  ex- 
oeedmg  1 -100th  part  The  air  also  contams  small  portions  of 
sunmonia,  and  at  times  traces  of  nitric  acid  haye  been  discovered 
in  it. 

Besides  these  ponderable  agents,  air  is  permeated  by  the 
subtle  inflaences  of  heat,  lieht,  electricity,  magnetism,  which 
become  combined  with  or  wrown  off  from  its  particles,  and 
exert  im^rtant  effects  on  the  air  itself,  and  on  bodies  exposed 
to  its  action. 

The  atmosphere  performs  many  vxtensive,  important,  and 
varied  functions.  It  contributes  materially  to  the  support  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  suppljring  both  with  oxygen 
for  respiration,  and  the  latter  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon.  It 
is  the  great  vehicle  of  sound,  which  passes  through  it  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  in  a  second.  By  its  power  of  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  it  diffuses  light  and  prolongs  the  day.  ^  By  this 
reflective  power,  the  air  scatters  the  sun's  light  in  aU  directions, 
so  that  we  have  light  even  in  places  into  which  the  sun  is  not 
lihining  directly ;  and,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon 
of  a  place,  and  there  would  otherwise  instantly  be  total  dark* 
ness,  the  upper  portions  of  air  reflect  to  it  a  gndually  decreasing 
light — commonly  called  twiUghL  The  duration  of  twilight  is 
less  as  the  place  is  farther  removed  from  the  axis  of  rotation ; 
so  that  it  is  short  and  almost  inperceptible  at  the  equator ;  but 
continues  long  after  sunset  in  high  latitudes.  The  air  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  moderating  temperature  over  the  earth's 
surface,  by  the  interchange  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
re^ons,  caused  bythe  solar  heat  and  the  mobility  and  pressure 
of  its  particles.  The  air  supports  the  semi-condensed  vapour  in 
clouds,  and  by  its  motions  diffuses  them  over  the  lands  which 
they  fertilize  by  descending  in  rain.  And  this  energetic  and 
oniversally  di£nised  agent  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  by  its 
chemical  action,  in  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
masses,  andUiedecay  of  dead  organiobodies  attheearth'ssur&ce. 

Motions  or  thb  Atmobphxrb. — Air  in  motion  is  called 
Wind'  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  a  portion  of  air  ))ecomef 
specifically  lif^hter  than  the  surrounding  portions,  these,  by 
toe  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  rush  towards  the  lighter  portion, 
which  is  pushed  upwards  or  aside ;  and  these  movements  go 
on  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  disturbance  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium  may  take  place  firom  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  attract  the  parts  immediately  under  them, 
causing  atmotphenc  tides;  but  their  effect  is  shght,  and  only 
appreciated  by  very  delicate  measurements.  A  change  in  the 
amount  of  watery  vapour  at  a  place  may  upset  thA  ba\M«»i 
between  the  air  there  aM  the  Bunoiiiidm^  •»•   T!b<qX  V^Di^TfisMX 
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Mtnt,  and  moet  powerM,  caiue  of  atmospheric  morements 
tnrbiaioe  of  equUibrium,  caused  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Heat  expands  aerial  bodies  greatly,  so  that  they  become 
much  lighter  when  their  temperature  is  raised ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding colder  and  heayier  portions  then  rush  towaids  and 
displace  them.    This  is  the  great  cause  of  Wind, 

As  the  air  will  rush  in  upon  all  sides  towards  the  heated 
portion,  winds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  blow  towardi  the 
%eaied  T^ian,  and  often  from  all  quarters  towards  a  central 

Saint.    The  heated  air  thus  pushed  upwards,  gets  cool,  and 
ows  in  all  directions  in  upper  currents  towards  the  colder  reg- 
ion^ to  which  it  in  time  descends. 

With  respect  to  the  Telocity  of  the  wind,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  light  pleasant  breeze  moves  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
miles  an  hour;  a  brisk  wind,  from  10  to  20  miles  an  hour;  a 
high  wind,  from  80  to  40  miles  an  hour ;  a  storm,  50  miles  an 
hour;  a  hurricane,  firom  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

Grand  moyements  of  this  description  are  continually  going 
on  between  the  torrid  zone  and  the  polar  regions.  Hie  earth's 
surface  in  the  torrid  zone,  being  highly  warmed  by  a  vertical 
sun,  heats  and  expands  the  air  there ;  which  is  therefore  con-, 
stantly  being  pushed  upwards  by  a  rush  of  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  firom  the  norm  and  south.  In  this  manner,  if  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  there  would  be  a  steady  south  wind  in 
the  north  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  a  constant  north  wind 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  zone.  But  as  these  winds  ap- 
proach the  equator,  they  pass  towards  a  region,  where  the 
earth  has  a  much  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  than  they  have 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  which  they  have  come ;  and  as  this 
more  rapid  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  there  was  a  wind  firom  east  to  west,  or  produces  an  east 
wind,  which,  combined  with  its  previous  course  firom  north  to 
south,  gives  rise  in  the  torrid  zone  to  the  constant  north-east 
wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  south-east  wind,  south  of  the 
equator.  These  are  the  Trade- Winds.  They  extend  from 
near  the  equator  to  about  28**  or  80°  N.  or  S.  latitude,  varying 
in  their  limits  according  to  the  movements  of  the  sun  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Near  the  equator,  where  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion  is  greatest,  and  where  the  opposite  north- 
east and  south-east  trade-winds  meet,  the  wind  is  east  or  calm, 
and  irregular  breezes  prevaiL  This  takes  place  firom  about 
8°  to  10°  N.  latitude,  where  there  is  a  zone  between  the  northern 
and  southern  trade- winds,  called  the  zone  of  calms  or  variables ; 
this  is  coloured  pink  in  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  428. 
The  regular  trade- winds  are  north  and  south  of  this  zone ;  tiiey 
are  coloured  green  in  the  Chart 

Next  to  the  trade-winds,  the  most  regular  winds  are  the 
MooBOOHS,  which  preysaV  Vn  ^«  «oaV^  ^1  ks^  void  the  Indian 
Ocean*    The  ^tnci  oi  iEh.e  mois^axysEA  ^g&Ki^ak  \tnai  '^i^  ^»a^ 
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ooast  of  Aflrica  to  abont  135**  E.  long.,  and  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia  to  about  10°  S.  lat.  From  April  to  October,  when 
the  sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  land  there 
highly  heated,  a  south-west  wind  blows  from  about  3°  S.  lat., 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Hindostan,  and  the 
Chino-lndian  States,  and  Indian  Archipelago:  in  the  same 
districts,  during  the  next  half-year,  a  north-west  wind  pre- 
vails. From  3°  to  lO*  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  south-east  wind  from 
April  to  October,  and  a  north-west  wind  during  the  next  half- 
year.  The  monsoons  are  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  modi- 
fied by  the  sun's  position,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  land  m  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

In  countries  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone,  and  adioining  the 
sea,  where  the  land  becomes  much  heated  by  the  hiffh  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun,  there  are  winds  of  a  pretty  uniform  cmaracter, 
called  JjAsd  and  Sea  Breezes.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
land  becomes  more  highly  heated  than  the  water;  the  air 
above  the  land  is  theref(»!e  more  rarefied  than  Ihe  air  above  the 
sea,  and  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  called 
a  sea-breeze.  But  after  the  sim  has  gone  down,  the  land  cools 
rapidly,  and  becoming  colder  than  the  adjacent  water,  the  air 
above  the  sea  is  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the  land,  and 
a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  called  the  land^ 
breeze. 

HuRRiOANES  are  another  description  of  winds,  common  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  amonff  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  NorUi  America  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  masses  of  air  many  miles  in  diam- 
eter, rotating  round  a  central  point,  where  it  is  calm,  and 
which  has  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  motion  in  one  fixed 
direction.  The  interesting  and  important  fact  has  been  almost 
established,  that  hurricanes  always  revolve  in  the  same  way 
in  the  same  hemisphere;  from  which  the  bearing  of  their 
centres,  near  which  their  fury  is  greatest,  can  be  ascertained; 
and  thus,  by  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms,  and  skill  in 
guiding  his  ship,  a  navigator,  if  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  hurri- 
eane,  may  at  least  avoid  running  into  a  more  dangerous  part 
of  it. 

,  Certain  winds,  found  only  in  certain  places,  are  known  by 
peculiar  names.  The  Simoom,  a  hot,  dry,  burning  wind,  of  a 
most  noxious  and  irritating  character,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  arid  sands  of  which  impart  a 
high  temperature  to  the  air,  unmitigated  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  water,  and  often  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
particles  of  sand.  The  sand,  and  the  extreme  dryness,  whidi 
causes  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat  to  \)ecomi&  ^«x^*^\v^::^^ 
too  often  made  this  wind  fatal  to  traveUen.    \\  S&  ^^a^^^^ 
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Habmattah  in  the  west  of  Africa,  where  it  blows  from  the' 
great  desert  towards  the  Gnlf  of  Gimiea.  It  affects  the  Tege- 
table  more  than  the  animal  creation.  A  bormng  sonth-cast 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  is  called  the  Sntooco.  North-east  winds  which  blow  in 
the  daytime  daring  July  and  August,  in  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  called  EVtesiah  Windb.  Tbe  hurricanes  in 
the  Chinese  Seas  are  called  Ttfhoohs. 

Atmosfhebio  Moistube. — Eyerywhere  the  air  contains  a 
quantity  of  mcnsture,  the  varying  amount  and  conditionB  or 
which  produce  important  effects.  This  moisture  arises  from 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  c<mtinually  going  on  from  tbe 
surface  of  the!  various  waters  of  the  globe,  ft  is  called  vo- 
pov/Ti  and  is  driven  off  from  the  water,  and  sustained  in  that 
state,  solely  by  the  influence  ot  heat  No  space  can  contain 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  at  a  given  temperature. 
If  it  contain  all  that  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be  Mtwrtied;.  any 
reduction  of  temperature  will  then  cause  a  portion  to  be  con- 
densed, or  deposited  in  rain,  snow,  hoar-frost,  or  dew.  If  a 
portion  of  air  be  not  saturated  with  moisture,  none  will  bo 
aei)osit^  tiU  it  is  lowered  in  temperature,  below  the  temperature 
which  the  existing  vapour  would  saturate.  This  point  is  called 
the  dew-point;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  considerations 
relating  to  the  weather,  as  the  distance  between  the  actual 
temperature  and  the  dew-point  determines  the  probability  of 
rain  falling  or  not.  If  the  two  temperatures  are  near,  a  small 
reduction  may  bring  the  atmosphere  below  the  dew-point;  if 
they  are  far  removed,  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  is  requi- 
site to  effect  this. 

Evaporation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures— even  from  ice 
and  snow — if  the  air  above  be  not  saturated.  The  vapour  then 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  is  spread  abroad  br  winds,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  land.  When  sufficiently  cooled,  it  forms  thin 
vesicles,  or  a  fine  powder,  a  mass  of  which  forms  a  fog  or 
cloud.  Condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  it  forms  raii^-<lrops  if 
the  condensation  take  place  in  the  atmosphere;  dew-dropi 
when  the  condensation  is  effected  by  contact  with  cold  sur- 
face;'. When  the  frozen  moisture  forms  rounded  compact 
masses,  hail  is  produced.  When  vapour  condenses  at  once 
into  the  solid  state,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  the 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air ;  hoar-froti  when  the  vapour 
is  frozen  by  contact  with  cold  solid  bodies,  as  the  ground, 
leaves,  etc.  Clouds  at  a  great  elevation  are  believ^  to  consist 
of  minute  crystals. 

The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  great  heat  prevalent  there ;  and  the  atmosphere 
there  contains  much  moisture,  held  in  the  state  of  iniosiMe 
vapour  by  the  high  temperature.  The  quantity  diminishes 
towards  the  poles,  owing  to  the  cold ;  and  towards  the  interior 
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of  the  great  continents,  owin?  to  distance  from. the  sea.  In 
colder  regions,  the  vaponr  is  Sequently  in  the  semi-condensed 
state  of  clond  or  fog.  The  latter  occurs,  to  horrow  the  words 
of  Mrs  Somerrille,  "  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm,  and  the 
air  damp  and  cold.  Thick  and  frequent  fogs  arise  in  England, 
where  the  coasts  are  washed  by  a  sea  of  elevated  temperature ; 
and  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  the  gult-stream  above  the  cold 
moist  air  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  fogs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  two  masses  oi  air  of  different  temperature  meet,  the 
colder,  by  abstracting  the  heat  which  holds  the  moisture 
in  solution,  causes  the  particles  to  coalesce  and  form  drops 
Of  water,  which  fall  in  the  shape  of  rain  by  their  gravitation. " 
Since  heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  rain  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  and  with  the  heat  decreases  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  From  the  island  of  Otaheite  in  the  Pacific,  to  Ulea- 
borg  m  Finland,  tke  annual  quantity  of  rain  decreases  from 
150  inches  to  13.  It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in  the  New 
World  than  the  Old;  115  inches  fidl  annually  in  tropical 
America,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  annual  fall  is  oidy  76 
inches :  so  also  in  the  temperate  sone  of  the  United  States  the 
anniial  c^uantity  is  37  inches,  while  in  the  Old  Continent  it  is 
but  81}  mches. 

"  Between  the  tropics,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  "  the  rains 
follow  the  sun:  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  rains 
prevail  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  when  he  is  south  of  that 
une,  in  the  southern ;  hence  one-half  of  the  year  is  extremely 
wet  and  the  other  half  extremely  dry ;  the  change  taking  place 
near  the  equinoxes.  Nevertheless  in  countries  situated  between 
the  5th  and  10th  parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  there 
are  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry ;  one  occurs  when  the  sun 
passes  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to  the  nearest  tropic,  and  the 
other  at  his  return,  but  m  the  latter  the  rains  are  less  violent 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Although  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
fiills  between  the  tropics  in  a  month  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
whole  year  in  Europe,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases 
with  the  latitude,  so  that  there  are  fewest  where  the  quantity 
is  greatest.  Neither  does  it  fall  continually  durine  the  rainy 
season  between  the  tropics,  for  the  sky  is  generaUy  clear  at 
sunrise, — ^it  becomes  cloudy  at  ten  in  the  morning,  at  noon  the 
rain  begins  to  fidl,  and,  after  pouring  for  four  or  five  hours, 
the  clouds  vanish  at  sunset,  and  not  a  drop  falls  in  the  night, 
so  that  a  day  of  uninterrupted  rain  is  very  rare.  At  sea,  within 
the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  it  seldom  rains;  but  in  the 
narrow  sone  between  them  known  as  the  variables,  in  both  the 
g^reat  oceans,  it  rains  almost  continually,  attended  bv  violent 
uiunder-storms.  Throughout  the  whole  region  where  the 
monsoons  prevail,  it  is  not  the  sun  directly,  but  the  winds,  that 
regndate  the  periodical  rains.  In  these  ocraxitn!^  ^<^  ^^siXji^rGk 
coaetB  MTo  watered  daring  tlie  80ut\i-^Q&^  TXi<^\a»QT^  ^^^cAsd^ 
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prerails  fimn  Aprfl  to  October;  and  the  eastern  eoaata  am 
watered  during  the  aorth-eaat  monaoon,  idiidi  blows  from 
October  to  ApnL" 

In  the  arid  deaerfc^  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of 
GoIh,  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  Califonua,  and  Pern,  it  never 
rains.  At  the  equator  the  annual  £U1  is  95  inches,  in  about  80 
days;  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  37^  inches  in  152  days; 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  25^  indies  in  152  days;  at  St 
Petersborp^,  17  inches  in  upwards  of  100  days. 

The  fbl&wing  taUe  exhibits  the  annual  fiul  of  rain  at  serenl 
latitudes: — 

Mean  between  the  Tropiai — ^^ T^ichw  95 

Mean  North  Temperate  ZoneM....«.M..«*M«*..**.M..    •••    37 

Mean  South  Temperate  2jOiie.. ............ •••^•••.•••.    ••■    26 

0emerara.«...»......Latitadc  6°  4y  N« ».....>. ...  156 

JDviu lift V .•**••. *••••••        >••        Xo    «rV  •.«..•.....«•..•...••      ••«     cX/ 

x^flJVUVlA .  ••.«....••••        •••        3SJa    v9  •.•.•••.........9.«..       «•«      Oe 

^^e^T    X OTK... ....«••«         ••.        4v^  4i2  •  •...«••«•«••...«..•       •••      OO 

British  Islands,  oa  the  plains......................... 24j^ 

London Xatitnde  51**  dOT 23 

St  Petersburg. 59°  56'.. ...m..    ...    17 

Geoorafhical  DiHTimwTiOH  OF  Plabtb. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  consists  of  three  great  natural 
divisions,  Cryptogamic,  Endogenous,  and  Exogenous  plants. 
These  are  arranged  in  subdivisions,  raiding  in  fuliout  from  one 
to  two  hundred  Natubal  Famujes,  oonsistmg  of  certain  genera 
(^  plants  resembling  eadi  oth^  in  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  structure,  character,  and  properties. 

Tne  Cbtftooamio  or  Flowerless  plants  are  those  whose 
mode  of  producing  their  seeds  is  indistinct ;  as  lichens,  mosses, 
the  fungous  tribe,  seaweeds  (alg»),  ferns. 

The  Endogenous  or  Monocottledonods  tribe  are  those  which 
grow  by  the  addition  of  now  matter  within,  as  the  first  name 
indicates,  or  have  but  one  seedlobe,  as  implied  in  the  second. 
The  veins  of  their  leaves  are  in  parallel  rows ;  and  the  number 
3  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  flower.  Grasses,  the  grain- 
yielding  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  Indian  com,  sugar- 
cane, lilies,  palms,  belong  to  this  division. 

ExoaENOus  or  Dicotyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter  near  their  outer  surface,  and  have 
two  seedlobes.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  in  an  irregular 
network ;  and  the  number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  This  is  the  most  numerous  class  of 
flowering  plants,  embracing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nerbs  of  temperate  regions.  Oak,  fir,  beech,  poplar, 
cliCBtnut,  laburnum,  rhododendron,  heath,  the  great  families 
of  rosacesB,  umbellifers,  papilionace»,  and  compositss  (tldstle 
and  daisy  tribe)  are  examples. 
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Some  plants  are  evergreens,  that  is,  the  new  leayes  appear 
before  the  old  ones  have  withered  and  fallen  off;  others  are 
deddv/ouBy  that  is,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  plant  is  leafless 
for  a  season ;  others  are  annual,  or  biennial,  that  is,  the  whole 
plant  entirely  perishes  in  one  or  in  two  seasons. 

In  tropical  regions,  the  dicotyledonous  tribe  is  to  the  mo- 
nocotyledonous  tribe  as  about  4  to  1 ;  in  the  temperate  zones, 
as  about  6  to  1 ;  in  the  frozen  re^ons,  as  about  2  to  1.  '  There, 
the  flowering  plants  are  found  in  but  small  proportion, — the 
cryptogamic  families  predominating.  In  the  temperate 
regions,  about  l-6th  of  the  flowering  plants  are  anntud;  m  the 
torrid  zone,  less  than  l-20th ;  in  the  frigid  zone,  l-30th. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  earth,  viewed  as  to  vegetation, 
may  be  divided  into  8  zones.  These  are  named  according  to 
the  plants  which  prevail  in  each  zone ;  spreading,  however, 
into  those  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  The  equatorial  zone,  or  region  of  palms  and  bananas,  in 
which  also  the  principal  spice  plants  are  found,  extending  to 
about  15°  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  from  15*^  to  the  tropics,  the  region  of 
tree-ferns  and  figs. 

3.  The  subtropical  zone,  from  the  tropics  to  about  34°,  the 
region  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

4.  The  warm  temperate  zone,  from  34°  to  45°,  the  region  of 
evergreen  trees. 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  from  45°  to  58°,  where  European 
or  deciduous  trees  prevail. 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  from  58°  to  the  arctic  circle,  the  region 
of  pines. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  from  the  polar  circle  to  72°,  the  arctic 
zone  of  rhododendrons. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  beyond  72°,  the  region  of  alpine  plants. 
Changes  in  vegetation,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  passing 

from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  occur  in  ascendine  from 
the  base  to  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  is  strikin^y  ex- 
hibited on  Etna,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Andes,  and  Himalaya  Mountains.  Each  plant  has  its  limit  in 
elevation,  as  in  latitude.  On  Teneriffe,  Humboldt  found  the 
vegetation  disposed  in  about  five  zones;  the  region  of  vines^ 
from  the  shores  to  an  elevation  of  about  640  yards ;  the  region 
of  laurels;  the  region  of  pines^  from  1920  to  2770  yards ;  a 
zone  characterized  by  a  species  of  broom;  the  region  of  the 
passes.  Above  these  are  a  few  cryptogamic  plants.  The  date 
18  found  in  the  lower  region. 

Climate  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  varieties  of  vegetation  at 
different  places.  Another  grreat  cause  is  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  its  dryness,  moisture,  etc* 

*  The  limita  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  CkM  lYi«  ivot^Cbsrti  VccE^Nsb^V 
wood  Mad  wheat  are  shown  in  the  Physical  C^iCktl,  ttoi^Vx^  -y*  ^^S^ 


the  ^fff't^y  .lefttKt  <if  armnafit  ftefin^ 

imr 
liL'i'a'jft&Eao  : 

^irnTfttL  EEft.  Efcie 
tn^oal  sesams.  T&e  aoopkjecSr 
ahna&BS.  t&e  AeH-fiA  IbS^  sb^  IsOfiartiT  eolooiiDd,  par- 
tKxIixriT  IB  ^e  InfaBi  seas.  TW  iaaect  tnoe  aad  bade,  m 
■ooiiker  and  beastr,  aad  liii  lif  at  of  eoloaiiii^  aie  nowhae  fo 
KiikzBtr — dbe  icpdle  tnbe  fluaiMh — and  Ae  lai^ge  —  ■— p-lr. 
— wttecker  Aey  B^\e  c«  TggetaMeay  a«  Ae  clr|ilmil  ail  ridnoce- 
roffv^^r  are  CBSTTonmiy  as  die  tiger  aadlioB, — aiedevdopedia 
tke  !i3z!ic8t  de^crce.  Fioai  tfcis  aoBc,  so  foil  of  boCii  TcgetaUe 
aad  asxBial  laimiiiifgy  die  aaiiiial  as  w^  as  die  Tegelalik 
wfiirid  gn^nalTy  liccomes  ttaatoil  or  dwiiidles»  till  near  9T 
tattede.  wbere  the  fcUieuie  edd  will  scaicdj  pennii  die  ex- 
vxoMot  of  aKinnal  life.  Tbe  depbaot  is  fiNmd  oal  j  in  Iii£a. 
the  Otino-Iiidian  states,  and  Africa ;  the  lioo  in  Asia  sad 
Africa ;  tbe  kangaroo  in  New  Holland ;  the  reindeer  near  the 
anrtic  circle ;  tiie  monker  tribe  fittie  bejood  the  tonid  soae. 
Thtme  osefol  animain,  the  horsey  ox,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  hoe, 
flourish  thioogh  a  raet  lange,  extending  frcHn  near  die  aicdc 
circle  to  a  parallel  a  little  soath  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
both  continents. 

In  the  waters  also  diere  are  Tsst  numbers  and  rarieties  of 
animals  and  Tcgetables ;  different  kinds  bdng  found  in  difierent 
pbces  according  to  the  composition,  depth,  tempermtme,  et&, 
of  the  water  in  which  thej  ure. 

Geoorafkical  DisTxiBimoH  or  Max. 

Mankind  hare  been  divided  into  five  great  r€Mees  or  varieiia, 
not  distinct  species,  all  agreeing  in  those  grand  features  which 
nataralists  have  decided  on  as  oetermining  species.  Thej  are 
tlic  lMbo-£uROFEAH  or  Cadcaslut,  the  MoHooLiAji,  the  Ma- 
la r  a  v,  the  Negro  or  Ethiopiah,  and  the  Americav  Racss. 
(HcAi  the  Hketch  on  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  428.) 

In  the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian  race,  the  face  is  oral, 
tho  features  regular,  the  hair  long,  fine,  and  in  waring  curls, 
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the  head  finely  shaped,  rounded,  having  the  upper  and  anterior 
portion  large  This  race  inhabits  all  Europe  except  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  part  of  Hungary;  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  about  20*  N.  latitude ;  and  Asia,  west  of  a  line  from  the 
river  Obi  to  the  Ganges  (or  from  about  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra).  It  includes  the  most  re- 
fined, civilized,  and  powerful  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  as  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabians,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
and  th^ir  descendants  in  America.  The  Caucasian  races  set- 
tled in  Europe  are  in  three  great  sub-families, — the  Slavonians^ 
occupying  Russia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Turkey ; 
the  Teutonic  or  Oothic  tribes,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  Tsles,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  (Tcrmany, 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  parts  of  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land;— and  the  Celtic  racCf  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland, 
west  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and,  mixed  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  Gothic  tribes,  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal. 

The  Mongolian  race  have  projecting  cheek-bones,  a  flat  face, 
a  broad  skml,  flattened  at  the  sides,  small  black  eyes  obliquely 
set,  a  yellowish  olive  skin,  straight  black  hair,  and  scanty  or 
no  beard.  The  Laplanders,  Finns,  and  Hungarians  in  Europe, 
and  all  the  Asiatics  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  about  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  are  of  th» 
Mongolian  race.  The  Hungarians,  however,  long  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Caucasian  races,  have  diverged  considerably  from 
the  Mongolian  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and 
the  extreme  north  of  America  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malayan  race  occupies  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  In- 
dian Archipela^.  It  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolians,  bemg  intermediate  between  that  race  and  the 
Negroes  or  Ethiopians. 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race,  marked  by  black  and  woolly 
hair,  low  and  slanting  forehead,  projecting  jaw  and  flattened 
nose,  with  thick  lips,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Great  Desert,  part  of  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  many  of^the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Tlie  American  race  is  characterized  by  regular  features,  nose 
often  aquiline,  high  but  retreating  forehead,  and  reddish  copper- 
colour.  It  includes  Ihe  native  tribes  of  America ;  excepting 
the  Esquimaux  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are  of  the  Mongolian 
face. 
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GsoLOOT  is  the  acience  of  the  stroctore  of  the  earth  «nd  the 
changes  which  go  on  at  its  surface. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  materials  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  not  arranged  in  any  regular  order,  and 
that  thej  are  subjected  to  but  tew  changes.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  the  various  matters  at  the 
earth's  surface  are  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  and  that  they 
are  undergoing,  though  very  slowly,  changes  which  in  time 
will  g^reatty  alter  the  surfiioe  of  erery  country. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  the  interior  m  the  earth ;  it  is 
thouffht  that  a  depth  of  ten  miles  is  the  greatest  extent  of 
which  we  have  any  real  knowledge.  This  is  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part,  being  no  more  than  1 -400th  of  the  distance  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre. 

When  the  parts  below  the  surface  are  examined,  as  in 
quarries,  railway  cuttinp^,  mines,  and  places  where  rocks  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  found  thiat  the  various  rocks  or 
mineral  masses  are  arranged  in  layers  over  each  other,  called 
beds  or  straUi.  These  layers  are  often  horizontal,  sometimes 
inclined ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  order  of 
succession,  which  order  prevails  in  the  strata  in  all  countries, 
though  some  of  the  series  are  occasionally  wanting. 

Wnerever  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  worn 
down  by  degrees  into  fragments,  crumbling  ultimately  into 
sand  or  earth ;  and  all  the  masses  of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel 
found,  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  from  hard  roc^s  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  This  breaking  down  of  rocks  is 
called  dtnntegrcUion. 

In  the  interior  of  many  rocks,  there  are  found  the  remains 
or  impressions  of  animals  or  plants,  which  had  lived  in  remote 
periods,  and  been  buried  among  the  matter  of  which  the 
rock  was  formed.    These  are  called  fossil  or  oraamc  remains. 

Rocks  which  are  arranged  in  strata  are  called  Stbatified 
Rocks  ;  but  there  are  some  rocks  found  in  irregular  masses. 
These  are  called  Unstratified  Rocks. 

Considered  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  rocks  are  of 
three  kinds : — 

1.  Rocks  op  Eruptioh,  which  have  issued  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  frx)m  heat ;  called 
also  igneous,  volcanic^  pliUoniCj  unstratified  rocks.  Examples, — 
g^ranite,  trap. 

2.  Sedimentary  Rocks,  which  have  been  precipitated  and 

deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  from  a  fluid,  in  which  the 

moet  minute  pardclea  wet^  d^seoVr^  or  held  in  suspension. 

JEbmnpIeS)— fumdatone,  dkaSk^lQedA  oi  <^^  «sA  ^«sai<Sk  Vvc^  of 

Hififgf»ttM>,    When  tbe  iparta  Qomvwasv^  'CEksisL «»  ^xa^^x^'^iBssl 
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are  called  conglcnnerates,  as  the  conglomerate  of  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

3.  Trahsformbd  or  Metamorphio  Rocks,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal texture  and  mode  of  stratification  have  been  changed 
after  the  formation  of  the  rock.    Example, — crystalline  marble. 

The  two  last  are  stratified  rocks. 

Rocks,  liowever  hard  and  apparently  durable,  are  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and  by  the  force  of 
wind,  rain,  frost,  and  running  water.  These  broken  frag- 
ments are  still  farther  disintegrated  by  rubbing  against  each 
other  in  streams.  The  larger  and  heavier  parts  remain  at  the 
bottom,  but  are  gradually  carried  downwards  by  the  force  of 
the  stream ;  while  the  finer  particles  remain  suspended  in  the 
water,  and  are  carried  out  into  the  lake  or  sea  into  which  the 
riyer  flow^  There  they  gradually  subside,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles first,  and  are  deposited  in  strata  or  beds,  at  the  bottom. 
The  matter  thus  deposited  contains  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  the  forms  of  many  plants  and  animals,  which  had  been 
carried  down  along  with  it  In  this  manner,  the  solid  matter 
of  the  world  is  worn  down  to  small  particles,  and  deposited  in 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  large  lakes. 

From  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  rivers  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  alternate  now  and  ebb  of  Uie  tide, 
the  deposits  vary  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  one  matter 
predominates,  sometimes  another. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  river  Ganges  every  year 
transfers  from  the  land  to  the  sea  6368  millions  of  tons  ol 
solid  matter;  and  similar  actions  are  going  on  in  all  the  rivers 
of  the  world. 

These  strata  do  not  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  they  are  sometimes  raised  by  volcanic  force,  and  become 
dry  ground,  fit  for  the  growth  and  abode  of  land  plants  and 
aninmls.  Nor  do  they  always  remain  horizontal,  as  when 
first  deposited,  or  undisturbed.  Volcanic  (or  erupted)  matter 
breaks  through  them,  raises  them  into  inclined  positions — 
sometimes  aunost  vertical — spreads  in  between  them — alters 
their  mineral  character,  and  forms  round  abrupt  masses  lying 
over  them. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  formed  mostly  from  melted  rock  or  lava 
which  has  issued  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  sometimes 
from  showers  of  ashes  which  have  issued  firom  the  craters  of 
yolcanoes,  and  spread  over  the  adjoining  country.  Volcanic 
heat  alters  the  sedimentary  rocks ;  gives  rise  to  gases  and  hot 
spiings  which  issue  in  many  places ;  causes  earthquakes ;  and 
is  beheved  to  produce  that  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  which  is 
going  on  even  at  the  present  day,  as  in  Sweden. 

Everywhere  the  earth  is  warmer  the  deeper  the  place  ex- 
amined— the  temperature  increasing  at  tVi^  taXib  ^^  ^Sors^  >^ 
FMbrenbeit  for  every  54  feet  from  t]b.e  voxiMM.    '^xoixi^dD^^^^s^s^ 
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The  Bath  stone  is  an  oolite.  Weamye  next  at  the  ^reai  Chalk 
FoBMATioH ;  consisting  of  greensand  and  chalk,  with  or  with- 
out flints.  The  chalk  extends  &om  ahoat  Flamhorongh  Head, 
in  Yorkshire,  south  and  south-west  to  the  English  ChanneL  It 
contains  great  abundance  of  shells,  with  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptiles. 

IV.  Tebtiart  Strata. — ^These  are  chiej^  limestones,  maris, 
and  days,  with  some  hard  sandstones.  Ixiey  form  the  g^reat 
Paris  and  London  basins,  extending  in  Elngland  from  Norfolk 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  contain  many  remains  of  mam- 
malia, with  birds,  nshes,  and  lower  orders  of  animals. 

These  are  the  four  great  series  of  rocks.  Above  these  are 
found  masses  of  Diluyium  ^negular  beds  of  day  witb.  stones, 
and  remains  of  recent  animals  embedded  in  them),  Gbayel, 
Alluvium  (the  deposit  from  rivers  at  their  mouths  or  banks\ 
Peat,  or  half-decomposed  vegetable  substances  mixed  witn 
water  and  earthy  matter,  and  Yeobtable  Soil,  consisting  of 
the  surface  rock  worn  down  to  powder  and  mixed  with  animal 
and  vegetable  remains. 

These  upper  and  more  recent  masses  contain  the  remains 
of  animals  and  plants  contemporaneous  with  man,  and  also 
various  very  large  mammalia,  mostly  of  species  now  extinct,  as 
the  mammoth,  fossil  elk,  etc. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  folloiring  Glossary  may  be  made  of  essential  nse 
to  the  learner  of  Geography,  by  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  places,  and  so  fixhig  them  more  firmly  in  his  memory.  It  may  be 
used  in  various  vays.  Portions  of  it  may  be  given  oat,  day  by  day,  to 
be  got  by  heart.  The  teacher  may  £uther  require  the  pupil  to  find  in- 
stanceA  of  the  occurrenee  of  the  same  roots  in  other  names  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  Table.  Or  a  number  of  names  being  given  to  the 
pupil,  he  may  be  asked  to  point  out  and  explain  their  roots. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Ang.-Sax.  stands  for  Anglo-Saxon ; 
Arab,  for  Arabic;  Basq.  for  Basque ;  Celt,  for  Celtie;  Chald.  for  Chaldee ; 
Chin,  for  Chinese ;  Dan.  for  Danish ;  Dut.  for  Dutch ;  Engl,  for  English ; 
Esth.  for  Esthonian;  Fr.  for  French ;  Germ,  for  German  ;Gr.  for  Greek ; 
Hebr.  for  Hebrew ;  Hindost.  for  Hindostanee ;  Hung,  for  Hungarian ;  Ital. 
for  Italian;  Lat.  for  Latin;  Mai.  for  Malay;  Pers.  for  Persian;  Port,  for  Por- 
tuguese; RusB.  for  Russian;  Sanscr.  for  Sanscrit;  Sclav,  for  Sclavonic;  Span, 
for  Spanish ;  Swed.  for  Swedish ;  Tart,  for  Tartar ;  Teut  for  Teutonic ; 
Turk,  for  Turkish. 


A  A,  Aab,  Abb,  Aibb  Atb  (CeltX 
water; — ^the  names  of  rivers  in  the 
Bridsh  Islands,  France,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Russia. 

Ab,  Ap  (Sanscr.),  water;— ta  in  Pun- 
jab, Doab. 

Abad  (Sanscr.),  a  dwelling,  am  abode; 
— AUaha&ad,  Jelnlc^xui, 

Abbb  (Fr.),  Abbey,  Abbot  (EnglA 
an  abbey,  an  abbot ; — AbbeyUle,  Ab- 
bey\e\Xj  Abbotaford. 

Abse  (Celt),  tJie  nunUh  of  a  ttrtam; 
— .^&0rdeen,  >l&«rgavenny. 

AcQUA  (Ital.),  AouA  (Span.),  Aionss, 
Aix  (Fr.),  water; — ^ileguapendente, 
.^^uarico,  >lt^i(««-mortes,  AiXf  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

A  Diih{Teat.),nMe;—Adel{GnfAdel9- 
berg. 

Al,  El  (Arab.).  M0;— .Alcantara,  .Al- 
giers, Elmintk. 

Alcala  (Arab.),  a  castle  or  frontier 
town  ; — Alcala-lA-l^eBl. 

Alt,  ALTKH(Germ.),  old;— AUkirchf 
AltenhrviclL. 

Akti  (Or.)  opposite  to;  —  Antirh^ 
banon,  ^nti-Taurus. 

Abd,  Aird  (Celt-X  a  height^  a  fro- 
montory;  —  ^rdnamordian,  Ar^ 
fert,  Kinnatrd. 

Aboub,  Erquv  (Fr.),  a  jldd,  a  terri- 
tory ; — Camar^e,  Roa«r^iM. 

Au  (Germ.),  a  meadow  or  prairie; 
— jluerbach,  Aaraic. 

AucH,  ACH  (Celt.),  a  field;— Auehln- 
leck,  ^iceMeuchrle^  At^il. 

Auchtbb,  Uachtbr  (Celt),  upper  or 
h  iyh  ;—A  uch  (erarder. 

Avon  (CeltX  the  name  of  many 
riven)  in  the  British  Islands;— 
Strathavem,  Glenotwii,  Avmnauom. 


Bab  (Chald.  and  Arab.l  a  court; — 

Sa&ylon,  AziebnandeD. 
Bach,  Pach  (Germ.),  a  etream;— 

SchwarsfrocA,  AnspoeA. 
Bad  jGerm.X  a  balk;—Badea,  Carls- 

Bahia  (Span.),  a  fteqf ;— JBdbia-de-. 

TodoB-los-Santos. 
Bahb  (Arab.X  a   Hver  ;—Bakr^l- 

Abiad,  AiAr-el-Azrek. 
Bal,  Ball,  Ballt  (Celt),  a  housSf 

hanUetf  or  village  ; — Batmonlf  Bail- 

antrae,  ^BalZ^shannon. 
Bbal,  Bballxacr,  Ballocb  (Celt  \ 

a  pass,  an  outlet;  —  .Btolnambo, 

SM^eocAnamban,  Ballockmy\^. 
Bbau  (Fr.),  fair,  beautiful,  good;— 

itooaiprean.  Bsovregard,  Beauville. 
Bbbb  (Hebr.X  a  •vett.*— Jieersheba. 
Bbit  (Arab.),  Bbth  (Hebr.),  a  dwett- 

ing,  temple,  or  place  ; — 2M(-el-fakUi, 

BetheLBetheaA^y  ^(Alehem. 
Bbllb  (Fr.),  fair,  good,  beautiful; — 

La-J^U«-AQUnoe,  BelMslti, 
Bbn  (peltX  a  mountain;— BeiOLtyls, 

BemomovA. 
BxBO  (Germ.X  a  mountain; — ^Yorail- 

berg,  "Dcmnenberg. 
Black  (Engl.X  Uaek,  dark;— Black' 

stone,  .Btoeftadder,  the  Black  Sea. 
Blaib  iCelt.),apUdn  or  open;— Blair' 

athole,  JPtofrgowrie. 
Blamo  (Fr.X  Blamco  (Span.)^  Biaboo 

OPort),  «0Afte;— Mont  Blanc,  Cape 

^toiMo,  Castello  Bianco, 
Bottlb,  Battlb  ( Ang.-Sax.\a  dweO- 

ing,  an  abode;— HKtbotth,  Vewbattle. 
Brab  (CeltX  a  hill,  a  slope;— Brae- 

mar,  .Braeriach,  the  Braes  of  Angna. 
Bridob  (Engl.):— CamMi^  AiMft- 
water,  Stockmi^. 
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Bbuck,  Pwck  (Q«nn.X  •  ^ridg«; 
— Osnalmek^  Inntfimiii 

BBumi  (Oenn.),  a  «mII  or  /amntain; 
— SelMMii^niiM. 

Busiio  (Spaa.),  Buovo  (lUL),  ffood; 
— Ammv-Ajtm,  BntmapuiB. 

BuBOB,  Bubo,  Bobouob,  Bobbow, 
Bbooob,  Bubt  (Engl.X  Bbbo 
(G«nn.X  BoBO  (Dtn-X  Bocbo  (Ft.), 
BoBOO  (ItMLy,  a  fort^fUd  flaee,  a 
munie^aUtg  or  corporate  town; — 
Edtabmrffh,  Burah  -  upon  •  Sands, 
JBanyhokd,  Muiborou^  Borrow 
•tooiiiMM,  Broftfhtj'terrj,  Cmnter- 
hurf,  Numnter^,  AaUot^,  Gher- 
hourff,  BorgoooTOt 

BuBV,  BouBV  (Engl A  a  atroamUt; 
— Bannookftitni.  Asntenni. 

Bt  (Teat),  a  <Iw«Sm^,  a  Aa«a«t  a  vO- 

Cabb,  Cab  (C^lt),  a  fortifed  plaee;^ 

(To^rnmrvon,  GnrliBle^  usrlow,  Gear- 

haiz. 
Caibv,  Cabb  (C^ltl  a  koap  o/Btfrnet^ 

a   momntain  ; — dslmgonn,    Oamr 

wath. 
Calf  (EngLX  a  raaS  island  beside  a 

large  onie;^OaJJ  of  Man,  OoX^  of 

Edaj. 
Cambus  (Gelt),  ike  lend  of  a  rimr;^ 

Cbm&t(«kennethu  OambnsaeQuai. 
Cakpo  (Ital.and  SpanA  Champ  (Ft.), 

a  Aeldf  a  plain  ; — dmipo-FonniOi 

Feoomp,  BeaadkMip,  CSkomfMigne. 
Cabtlb  (Engl.).  Cabtbl,  Cabtbllo 

rSpan.  and  ItaLX  Castbo  (Span.), 

CA88BL,  KaSSBL  (GrOnn.X  KABTBI 

(Gr.),  a  eaetUf'—OaetleKaigh,  New- 

eaetlit     Guto^Rod^igo,     CaeteUo- 

Bianco,  gimlro-Marino,  CfaeeeifKae- 

feUaun«  KastrL 
Cbak,  Cab,  Knr  (Olt^  a  pointy  a 

promontoni,  a  headland; — Oeanr- 

tyre,  Cfanaor,  JPrntrre. 
Chah,  Sghah  (Per8.X  hi»g;^-Sekah' 

Jehanponr. 
Chab  (Chla.\  a  maimlain;—Y€han, 
Chat  (Arab.Xa  Hoer;— (7Jka^el-arab. 
Chatbau,  Ghatbl  (FtX  a  eaetU;— 

Chateau  '  Thlenj,   Cfhatelherndt, 

VeufehateL 
Chbhbb,  Chbbbt  (Turk,  and  Pen.), 

a  house,   a    toum  ;^Allaiicheher, 

C7%Mristan,  FondicAtfrfy. 
Chbbtbb,  CBSTEBy  Cabtbb  (Ang^ 

8az.X  a  fortified  place  ;—Cliiester, 

MtLttBhester,  Qloneester,  iMoeaster. 
CxTTA,  CnriTA  (ItaL),  Giudad,  Cm- 

DAD  (Span.]L  a  dtHt'—Oitta-'SnoytL, 

OMto-Veoohia,     6^AM^Bodrlgo. 

a»iii«Me-lft.mBldad. 


Col  (ItaL  and  Span.^  a  momUain,  a 

mom$tiaim-pass; — Cb^n-Qeant 
CoMBiL  GwM  (CeltX  a  hollow  or  vale; 

— Wycombe,  Oloeuieath. 
Ckyr,  Coat  (Engl.),  a  cottage,  a  hut; 

—Fexicotes,  SaltoMte. 
CoTB,  Gotta,  Kotta  (Saaser.X  a/orl, 

a  dwelHng; — Jagexeote,  DeireoMa. 
GouBT,  GoUB,  Cob  (Ft.),  a  walled  en- 

tioswre,  a  court; — HMXOomrt,  Cour- 

oellea,  Cbrbeton. 
Cbaio,  Cabbick,  Gboaoh  (Celt),  a 

0ray,  a  roeh,  a   rockg  mouHktxn; 

— (Vo^millar,  Chnyphadric^  (Jar- 

Hdfcfergofl,  Oroagkjf^tASk. 

Daoh  (Pera.X  •  momOainf—Dagh' 

eatao. 
Daib  (Anb.)^   a   Aovm;— iX>ir-el- 


Dal  (Celt),  a  territory;— DatAiAaL, 

Daliey,  Dalkeith. 
Dalb,  Dal  (Teat),  a  vaOey,  a  dale; 

— Dovedofa,  Tireedda2«,  I>a2ecarlia. 
Dam,  Dahk  ((}enn.X  a  book,  a  sluice, 

a  dam;—Ama/bBTdam,  Rotterdofli. 
Dabia,   Dbbla  (Tarti  a  river;— 

KicU-<iaHa. 
Dbh   (Engl.X   a    ravine  ;—Waiden, 

BMWthoToden. 
Dhu,  Dhuibh,  Duvr,  Du,  Do,  Doo, 

Dot  (CeltX  black,  darh;—Ro8adhu, 

BenmnickdMiiA,  Z>i^rin,  2>ttloch, 

Ayon-2>«  (the  old  Highland  name 

of  the  ForthX  Don  (Do-avon^  Doon 

(Doo-STonX  Dovem. 
DiB,  DiT,  Diva  (Sanser.X  an  island; 

—SeTeadib,  Ualdives. 
Djbbbl,  Jbbbl  (ATab.X  a  iiU;— 

Diebel^irUoaBtL,  Dfebd-el'Texik 

(Gibraltar).  Jebel-lLnmxl 
DOBF  (Germ.),  a  dweUing,  a  village; 

— DnaaekM/,  Alidorf.  Vextdor/. 
Drum  (Celt^a  ru^;— 2>rti»melBier, 

Drwaicliff. 
Ddv,   Dum,  Dob  (GeltX  a  height, 

a  fortified  pUue  ;—DwdarTaXkn% 

Dtmgannon.  2>ttfikirk,  2>ii]»barton, 

Damfries,  Sboirdoii,  ChateaiuiKn. 

East,   Est,  Es  (EngLX  eojtem;— 

JSwAonme,  JSrsex. 
EocLBS,  Eolbs  (from  the  Lat  boclb- 

biaX  a  church;— Ecdeie^asi,  Eccleo- 

machan,  Bglwyefair,  TeTregles, 
EiSBx  (Germ.X  iron;—EisenheTg. 
Ebmak,  Ibmak  (Tnrk.X  a  river:-' 

Ki£il«rmaJ^  JMlirmak, 
Es,  £i8rGr.),a(;— /Setine8(eontracted 

from  Es  Athinai),  jStamDOol  (from 

Es  tin  polin). 
EsK,  UuG,  Us^  Ewxs,  Ovbb  (OeltX 

waterj-^lBDesk,  JUtdale,  InT«|h 

«£.  V*K  Ewesdalo,  Outs, 
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EsKi  (Turk.),  old:^B8hichelier. 

ETAinA,  iTAiriA  (Basq.)»  habitation; 
— iMBitaniOf  Aquitania, 

Et,  At,  Ak,  a,  Ea,  Ob  (Teut.)f  an  is- 
land;— Orkney,  Barduy,  Colonsay, 
Cumbiae,  Sti^  Anglesca,  Faroe. 

Felii,  Fbld  (Teut),  a  hiU,  a  rock; — 
CroasfeU,  Hart/etf,  Qto^tU^  Dovre- 
feid,  Dracheiv<f2«. 

Fekbt  (Engl.X  a  passage  across  a 
river,  takCf  or  firth;— I^erryhxidge, 
Queens/erry,  Portt^errjf. 

Fbb*b  (Fr.),  a  little  /ortf^Ferti- 
Fresnel,  La  Fert6-Bar-'P4iron, 

Field,  Fbu>  {Teut.)f  a  plain; — Lich- 
field,  J>oxmen/eld,  Feldkirch. 

FiBTH,  Fbitb,  Fiobd  (Teu^X  an  arm 
of  the  sea;—Penii&DA  Firth^  Sol- 
way  Firth,  Flekk-^fiord, 

Font,  Fontaikb  (Fr.),  Fontb  (Ital.), 
FUBNTB  (Span^y  a  well,  a  spring,  a 
fountain  ;  —  Fontenoj,  FDntaine- 
bleao,  FosBanOf  Fuentes-de-Ehro. 

FoBGB  (Tent)  a  wa<er/att/— Wilber- 
force,  AysgBTfhforce. 

FoBD  (EngLX  FuBT  (Germ.X  a  peu- 
sage  across  a  river  ; — Oxford,  Long- 
ford,  Abbots/ord,  Frank/url. 

FoBT  (Engl,  and  Fr.),  a  stronghold; 
— i^twilliam,  Koon^orl. 

Fbank  (Oerm.X  free  ;—FranMoTi. 

Fbbb  (Engl.),  Fbbt  {OtermX  free ; — 
Free^tt,  FreeUum,  Freymtg. 

Gamla  (Swed.)^  oU;— fi^mJa-Carle- 

by. 
Ganoa,  Gunoa  (Sanscr.),  a  river; — 

Qanges,  Kishen^n^a. 
Gab,  GuBy  Ghub  (Sanscr.),  aforHfied 

place; — Kasch^or,  Star^r,  Biiiien- 

gur,  Futieihghur. 
Gabth  (Teut.X  a  farm; — Applegarth. 
Gatb  (Engl.),  an  entrance; — ^Ram»- 

gate,  Gatehones, 
Gau,  Goyia  (Germ.^  a  village,  a 

township; — Thur^au,  Thnr^ovta. 
Gaut,  Ghaut  (Sanscr.X  a  passage; 

— BMxngauU 
Gbbibob   (Germ.),  a  mountain ; -^ 

Riesen^edtr^tf. 
Gkn  (Teut.X  «  fidd ; ^~V.\xanibgen, 

Gronit^en. 
Ghbbd  (Per8.X  a  town; — Darab^Aerd. 
Gheebt,  Ghibi  (Sanscr.X  a  moun' 

tain  ;  —  KiBtnAgherrjf,    Dhawala- 

ghiri. 
Glen  (GeltX  a  valley ; -^  Glencoe, 

G'jendaloagh,  Ruther^Ien. 
GoBOD,  Gbad  (SoIav.X  a  town;^ 

"Soygorod,    "Sorjgradi    OcrodetZf 

Oradla'k.a.,  Belgrade, 
Obafbx  (Germ.X  a  chief,  a  noUe;^ 

Chre^enihsL 


Gbaitd,  Gbaitdb  (Fr.  and  Span.X 
great; — Orand-hno^,  Rio-  Orande, 

Gbbat  (Engl.) ;— Great  Yarmouth. 

Gbbbv  (Engl.X  GBOBN(Gkrm.XP'ee»; 
— Greenyrlch,  Groenmgen. 

Gboss  (Germ.)L  great; — GrossboT. 

GUADA  (Arab.X  a  stream,  the  vaUey 
of  a  river; — Guadalqiidyix, 

Havf  (Germ.),  a  port,  an  inlet  qf  the 
sea;— CariBchhaff. 

Hai  (Chin.X  the  sea;—KaJihaL 

Hall  (EngLX  o  house; — BasingAaZ2. 

Ham,  Hamk,  Hakn,  (Swed.X  «  port; 
— FriedrichsAam,  CarlsAamn. 

Ham,  Heim,  Hem  (TeutX  a  home, 
a  village,  a  town; — BirmingAam, 
ColdingAam,  Drontheim. 

HAU8,  H  AUBEN,Hnu8,  HousB  (ToutX 
a  dwelling; — AViaus,  linJlhauten, 
Aggerhtais,  AuchterAouM. 

Haven,  Havn  (Teut.X  a  port,  or  har- 
bour ;  —  Vewhaven,  KarlsAoven^ 
ThorsAovn. 

Head  (Engl.X  a  promontory,  a  cape; 
—Koljhead,  St  Abb's  Head. 

Hill  (Engl.X  a  height,  a  mountain; — 
BoxhiU,  ThomhiU. 

HiMA  (Saxacr.),frost,winter;—BinM- 
laya. 

HisSAB  (Tark.X  a  stronghold;— Kanr 
hissar. 

Hithb  (Ang.-Sax.X  a  port,  a  har- 
bour;— QueenAi<A0. 

Ho  (Chin.X  a  river,  a  canal;— Hoang- 
ho,  Ynho, 

HocH,  HoHS,  Hoy  (TeutA,  high; — 
JTim^stadt,  Hoheneikdt,  aoy  ledand. 

HoLL  (Germ.),  hoOaw,  low; — JBol- 
tend. 

Houf  (TeatX  on  isiet,fiat  land  on  (he 
bank  of  a  river  or  firth; — Stock- 
holm,  Axholm,  GreenAoZm. 

Holt,  Halt,  Hallow.  Hbiliobn 

STeutX  »acr«^  venerable;  —  ffoly- 
ead,  Holy  Isle,  Holy  Loch,  BaU- 

fax,  EinhcUlow,  Hdigoland, 
HoPB  (TeutX  a  creek,  a  bay;— St 

Margaret's  Hope,  Long  Hope. 
HoPB  (TentX  a  htOe  vale;—Dijhope, 

StsMhope. 
HoBN  (QermX  a  mounkdm  peak;— 

Homherg,  Weitarhom, 
Head  (Sclav.X  a  toum; — Hradeii, 
Uubst  (Ang.-Sax.X  a  wood,  a  forest; 

"■IjjTtdhurst, 

Iab  (Rn88.X  o  ftajift/^/aroBlaf;  Kra»- 

noiorsk. 
Ibni  (Turk.X  imw;— Jentcaleh. 
lu  (Tark.X  o  oouniryj—Rovaaili, 
IiroH,  Ikhib,  Ennxb,  xhyb  (GeltX  an 

iskmd;—JnehkeiHi,  /fmifbo&l,  A^ 
I    iiwkilleii.  FMjrfTmoeh. 
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Iso.  IxQE,  IxoKH  (Teat\  a  pUdj  a 
futm,  a  meadtm  ;  —  Godalmin^, 
TharM^  Tttbm^en.  | 

IwKB,  Ikxxb  (Celt-X  the  mouth  of  a 
stream; — Inveramy,  Ziuierkip. 

ISLR  (En^.  and  Fr.X  Ilha  (Port.),tfii 
island;— I$U  of  Wight,  Fair  Isle, 
BeUetffa,  nka  Qrande. 

KAisn  (G«iTn.X  (kuar,  (he  BBtperor; 

— KaisenltsAi. 
Kamkh,  Kamikk  (Sday.)j  a  sUme^  c 

ro€k; — KamieiitEt  Kamesiko. 
Kama  (TartX  Midk;— JTaramaiiia. 
Kklat,  Kai«ah  (Anb.^  a  fort} — 

KOaL 
Kbkd,  Kavd  (Sanaer-X  a  hmgdom^  a 

fortress; — 1sac\Jund,  Samarlaaiid. 
Kksi  (Turk.). « town ,*--Kadil»it. 
Ki  Axo  (Chin.X  a  rnwr,^— JTuM^Tnen, 

Yang-tse-^toDi^. 
KiL  (Celt.),  a  cAitJxk,*— JTtbnamock, 

KUkjBoxkj. 
Kix  (Celt-X  «  foiMt  a  headlamt;— 

Kimtyre. 
Kix  (Chin.),  mM,*— JTtiiehan. 
Knro  (Engl.),  Koskio  (Gerni.X  a 

wtomarch; — ^ni^ton,  IToein^tadt. 

KlOBINQ,   KlOPINO,  KOPDIO,  COPKV, 

Chippkn  (Teat-X  a,  wtarket; — Ny- 

hiobiMff  Udkiopmf,  JAakopmg,  Oo- 

jMivhagen,  Ch^pekhnsa. 
Ejmk,  Kixchsn,  KsaQUB,  Chubch 

(Teat.X  a  eA«rdk;— iTtrftcadbright, 

A  triby- Lonsdale,  FaUtrJe,   Dnn- 

kirk,  UohenJh'rcAtfii,  iCireA«iilauter, 

Christdkvre*. 
Kis  (Sclav.),  little;— Kisehenef. 
Klein  (Germ.X  little; — KleinsLspnch. 
ILxocK,  Cnock  (Celt.X  a  hiU;—Knock- 

meledown.  Knock  of  Stn^isla. 
&(H>p  (Germ.X  a  headf  a  smmaut; — 

OchsevJujff. 
KouL,  Kal,  Kol  (TartX  «  lake;— 

Tchebariovi,  BaiAoi. 
Krasxo  iSci»r.)»rMddjfffaur  ; — Kras- 

Koiarsk. 

Lakk,  Loch,  Louoh,  Laach,  Laoo 
(TeutX  a  skeet  of  water;— Lake  Sa- 
perior,  GaiWocA,  ZiOcAnagar,  Lougk- 
Meagh,  GlendaioMj^A,  LoocAersee, 
Laj^Maggiore. 

Laxo  (.TeutO,  a  country,  a  region  ; — 
Eng;aM<i,  Netheriaju/5,  MWoji. 

Lakg.  Laxub,  Laxqen  (TeutA  long; 
— Lcmfvland,  LanghnAm,  Langem- 
berg. 

Laitbr  (Genn.X  clear; — Lauter- 
bourg. 

Law  (.\ng.-Sax.X  «  AiH;— North  Ber- 
wick Zkiit,  Ward/aw. 

Lcs.  Lis  (fVom  EcclesX  a  tkurck; 
tmaiiago,  Linuore. 


Let,  Lbioh  (Ang.-Sax.X  pasture,  fat' 

low-ground; — Dudley ,  Chud2e^A. 
LiOHT,  LiOHTBiT  (OenxL),  clear,  bngkt; 

— lAchtenwdld. 
Lnr  (CeIt.X  a  pool,  a  Idke,  a  waterfaU; 

— ^BosZiiL  ZtnliUigoir,  I^ton. 
Lnr  (Esth.X  a  town; — ^TalWm  or  D»- 

nittn  (Revell 
LiTTLX  (EngLX  «maQ;— ZiMleton. 
Llah  (CelLX  «  church  ; — /irwdaff. 

Ma  (Arab.X  footer,-— Balir-behMMO. 
Maha  (Sanacr.X  great; — JfoAanoddy. 
MahIi  (Hindo8t.X  aplace^  a  fortress; 

— BarasHoAJ. 
Maboxl,  MANDAijk(Saiiacr.X  a  eoiM> 

fry,  a  kingdom; — CoromandeL 
Mask,  Mabch  (TeutX  ^  boundaryt  a 

frontier,  a  dtvision.  a  district;— 

Heamark,  Markdort,  IforcAmont 
Mabkkt,  Mabkt  (TeuLX  a  market; 

—Market  Weighton,    NewmorAet, 

Ifarbbach. 
MsDiHA  (Arab.X  <*  town;— Medina- 

oeli. 
Mbn  (Chin.),  a  passage  ; — Honmea. 
MiODLB  (Eng.X  in  the  midst,  between; 

-Middlesex,  MiddUtoa,  MiddUbj. 
Mnx  (Eng.X  Muhi.  (G«rm.X  a  mill; 

— Jtfittfbrd,  NewmtO,  IfKAOiaasen. 

MIN8TSB,        MOKASTKB.        MUKSTEB 

(TeutX  MoDnBB(Fr.Xa«UNuw(«ry, 
a  monastic  church; — Westminster, 
Monasterboice,  Munster,  FarMOu* 
tiers, 

Mont  (Fr.l  Mohtb  (Ital-X  Mouirr, 
Month  (Eng.),  Monadh,  Mynydo 
(Celt),  a  At22,  a  motmtain: — Mont 
Blnnc,  Beaumont,  Ifontenegru, 
MarchiiMnU,  Jfafon^keen,  Monadk- 
liadh,  Ifjrnydi-Mawr. 

MooB,  MoBB,  MuiB  (Eng.X  ^  wute, 
a  wHd,  heathy  ground  ; — Dartmoor, 
Exmore,  Lammermuir,  Gladsmair. 

Mob  (Celt  and  Sclav.X  the  sea;—Ai- 
morica,  MoresL. 

Mob,  Mohb,  Mobb,  Mawb  (CeltX 
grea';  large; — Strathmore,  Jforven, 
Arranmor«,  Penmaenmawr. 

Mouth  (Eng.X  Monob,  Muxdb 
(Germ.X  the  efflux  of  a  stream;— 
PortsmioMlA,  PlymouCA,  SpeymotttA, 
Dendermcnei;,  Tangermunt^. 

Mull  (TeutX  «  headland;— MuU  o( 
Galloway. 

Naoab,  Nagob  (Sanscr.X  a  town;— 

Uisnagar,  Chandema<7or. 
NAOT(Sclav.Xyrea<; — Aa^jr-Kikinda. 
Nan  (CeltX  a  krook; — sAoates,  Aan- 

terre. 
Nan  (Chin.X  «o«fA«ni,'-  Ahffking. 
New,  Neu,  Nieuw,  Nt  (Teut.X  Koo- 

TEAU.  Notbllb,  NEUF(Fr.X  Niovo^ 
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(jutls,  Jfanbiirg,  WfenBlinrk,  AV- 

■wufiCBBOlniicWpCitlani^iCaBtDl- 
!■  U  l/tuca,  Xacgond.  HmeiaiHo- 
n.)  Zemhla,  ITari/aaA,  Stmcaan, 
Hus,  Kiu,  Mom  iTenb),  o  *«id- 
latiil ,' — CaltluuH,  Dongeiitu,  Lln- 

ll«TFni,  NiRD»B  (Tent),  lomr;— 

HUHEI  (BcUtO,  uUo-,  Iwfl-,'— i^ 
kBf-KoTgoroa. 

Mob  (Tait.X  a  loit,'— KokMor. 

NosTB,  Now,  Nm  (TeaLX  norlltni; 
—Na-OmatloB,  jferJh.nwn,  »«- 
ftlk,  Jftnmj,  Sormtiidj. 


bello,  J 

Poiri.0  (Or.),  IUIIi,--'Aiirl<>>8Bma. 
Podia  (Uil,),  ■■  Mdnd ,-— Awfg  Fe 


LB{A«h.),a.---     "      


l»»t  (Spsni  ™s 
Uice,  El.  ^™( 


iKMSelBV,),. 
Rio{si«rLX| 


[.Mi  (Pi-:),  Rock  (Eng^  «  r«*,  o 
f  (rdn^fd  /  —  At^eUe.     EockiDg- 

Roe,  Koe^  Koafl  (€«^tX  a  pMhtauia, 

:«tT  (Eng.),  S.I.I  (Gena.),  wll,— 
SaMcoBls,  fel^bonrB. 
iCHAB,  (!BiH  (Feire.i  a  kmm-Sclmh- 

IcnNKR  ((;™.V  .b™.— SOnwbQrg 
icHOES  {Germ.J,  /air,  itaultfiil;— 

ICHWiBi  (Genn.),f  ImSv— BcAmorioi- 

llCA,  Sbe,  Zii,  Eoe  (Tellt0,a  iliirl  0/ 

Und.'zuTderwo,  Foemundne' 
lELO  (Knss.),  a   uiWajB,— TiarkoB- 

iia  (Nova-ZcMbiB).' 
iB  B  J I ,  S  *nM  tliiT.),  B  Jjatiw ,-— Bik- 
lEi  (Ang%e»i.l,  »woM,-— Emu, 

rorv  Au^   a   nmtfiw  dmeUiiig;  — 

Ii  (Chin.},  iwlirfi,— «Ii^  ChoiC 
)IDr  (Anb.),  a  leri;~SiiD-lait. 

)e  (Bosi.),  a  antTBcliix  firm  Einit 
mil  giuL  (ks  Km'wil&ti  6j  iiMct 
(AdKond  4/ a  ifim  trHKT  is  cAon^ 
nf0  on  od^fchiw,  jo  tu  to  ienole  a 
Um;— AleisDdrovtt,  Tobolsk. 

i«rai(Tei,Lio  r«/,Toc*,-™:^ 
UMf ; — CTeTTyvore. 

iuETE,  Blupb  Bla  tCelL),  a  A.Tl;- 


fT  (Gen 


.),  ■  /«■(! 


SOOTS  OP  OEOOurBtCAL  VAim. 

Tow.ToiT  (Ten  L),  a  *itelllmf,a  fcwn; 

^Wlgtm™.  Wuhlnghm. 
T^Mottj  TucsT,  Dreoht  (T>Dt.),  • 

MHUn'oU,  OorJndlt. 
*ULLAf  Tou-t,  Tiu-T,  Towi^  Ttm, 
Tom  (CaltAa  kiU,*luifkl:—Tul- 
lamoA,    TwJfbudlna,    Tiilbbodf, 

IiqIt,  nfyuuL 
n»TM, tfuniii  (Tent),  tower;— (7<- 

"mt  (Tent.),  Mektr;—  UrptT  B»B- 
chorf,  Dppenu,TlclL 

Httat;— riU    d'AmA,    FaUidoUd, 
FntpuvlKL  ralromeT,  Pontliue. 

Vmia  COaia-l,  »rau;— FeJiH-Noi- 


Tl(CliIn.),  jtbU,-— 5 

Tio  (Turt),  a  mmnifciia,'— Mmueiia. 

Takx  (Turk.),  a  Mnu,-— DmULlB 

TCBii  (Turk.  *i>d  ?«.), 

" -■  mud.  TtMh-li 

.  _.  rcBOMO  (Chhi 
ml ;  —  mmt*.oat, 

««  (8ou».\  »«*,— n*™*- 

ra  (Chln-X  ■  IflM,  a  HoU;— SlB- 
3f™b.l  a  »(a,— reJ*l-kni«T»li. 


a  vUlo^;— AlI*9riK,  fUbAorjn, 
Tanim  (Tent.),  «  IbMwI  r<n 

a  (6titL),  a  wU,-— : 


Toira  (Chin.).  miilmi;^7\mf 

Tai,-^oum  (lUI.  ud  apu.„ 

au(£  ;  —  Ib™iiein«di   TaT*4tl- 
Oneo,  TOrm  vtdiM,  nur-iu-Pia, 


ra^Eim 


WllD,  W»ALD  fTeut.},  aforat;— 
BchininHM,Uiell'aaMefSiiHei. 

Wiu,  (EnriA  •  TM^art,  a  rfjto,-- 
WaaO^WaUlawa,  IFiiArick. 

Wini,  S™,  B""  (C««-\  ■  mil 
— PtttmwMt,  WaiT".  PomATw. 
WDi.Em  (a«in.\  a  nUn^i,-— Badan- 

WsiMB  (Ctom-i  »*«*,■—»'«(»«* 

Witu.  (Engl.),  a  ipT*w;— irolyiwa. 

Whiti,  WBti  (fcnglAB».«;— F»il* 
ha.™,  IF*«hi>m.  miitr. 


wfcft,  NoncifJkt  VleBtu,  NbD»fr. 

WOWTB,  WMTH,  WlBKT,  WOKB 
(Tsnt.),  a  llHtUnir,  a  kanUI,  a  In 
la«>,  a  tM™,-— TsmnwlA,  BgdoU 
wfrui,  BterenMnHTi. 

Tmfl  (ChlnA  a  uwiJrir,  a  terntorn 
— Klus-nn 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ENGLISH  BEADING,  GRAMMAR,  ETC. 

In  the  initiatory  department  of  instmctiion  a  ralaable  series  of  works  bas  been 
prepared  by  Dr  M'Gulloch,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Citttis  Place  S<Aiool, 
Edinburgh,  nov  Minister  of  the  West  Chorch,  Greenock. 

DB  M<CTriLOCH*S  SEBIES  OF  CLASS-BOOZS. 

These  Books  are  intended  for  the  nne  of  Schools  where  the  general  mental 
caltnre  of  the  pnpil,  as  well  as  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  is  studiously 
and  systematically  aimed  at. 

They  form,  collectiTely,  a  progresslonal  Series,  so  oonstmeted  and  graduated 
as  to  conduct  the  pnpil,  by  reji^lar  stages,  from  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language  to  its  highest  and  most  complex  forms  of  speech ;  and  each  separate 
Book  is  also  progpiessively  arranged, — the  lessons  which  are  more  easily  read 
and  understood  always  taking  the  lead,  and  preparing  the  way  for  those  of 
greater  difSculty. 

The  subject-matter  ot  the  Books  is  purposely  miscellaneous.  Yet  it  is 
always  of  a  character  to  excite  the  interest  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader.  And  with  the  design  of  more  effectually  promoting  his  mental  growth 
and  nurture,  the  various  topics  are  introduced  in  an  orAer  conformable  to  that 
in  which  the  chief  faculties  of  the  juvenile  mind  are  usually  developed. 

That  the  moral  feelings  of  the  pupil  may  not  be  without  their  proper 
stimulus  and  nutriment,  the  lessons  are  pervaded  throughout  by  the  religious 
and  Christian  element. 

NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 

Dr  M'Collocli's  First  Beading-Book.  Ijd. 
Dr  M'Cnllocli's  Second  Beading^Book.  3d. 
Dr  M^Cnllock's  Third  Beading-Book,  containing  simple 

Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Exercises  on  the  more  difficult 
Words  and  Sounds.    lOd. 

Dr  M<Cnllocli*8  Fonrfh  Beading-Book,  containing  only 

Lessons  likely  to  interest  and  please.    With  Stxopius  of  SPfiixiKe. 
ls.6d. 

Dr  M'Cnllocli's  Series  of  lessons  in  Prose  and  Y^rse.  2s. 
Dr  l[<Cnlloch*s  Conrse  of  Elementary  Beading  in 

Science  and  Lttekature,  eompiled  from  popular  Writari,  Se 
Woodcuts.    3s. 


4  English  Reading^  Grammar^  etc 

LeMom  from  Dr  U'Cnllooh's  First  Beading-Book, 

printed  with  Labab  Type,  in  a  Series  of  Ten  Sheets,  for  Hanguig 
on  the  WaU.    Price  Is. ;  or  mounted  on  Roller,  Is.  8d. 

Dr  U'Cnlloeh*!  Kannal  of  Bnglish  Orammar,  Philo- 
sophical and  Practical ;  with  Exercises ;  adapted  to  the  AnalTtical 
mode  of  Toition.    Is.  6d. 

Engliih  Freflzes  and  Affixes.    2d. 


In  «U  the  books  of  Dr  M'CoUooh's  aeries,  the  important  ofcjeet  of  exer- 
eiflng  the  JuTenlle  mind  by  means  of  lessons  on  useful  and  interesting 
sol^eets  is  steadilj  kept  in  Tiev.  Directions  are  giren  relatiye  to  the 
mode  of  teaching,  as  veil  as  tables  and  lists  ealcolsted  to  assiet  in  the 
process  of  instruction.  On  this  point  the  Sptetator  newspaper,  when  re- 
viewing the  series,  remarked :— "In  recommending  these  books,  it  must  not 
be  conceived  that  we  recommend  them  as  likelj  to  sare  trouble  to  the  teacher, 
or  to  operate  bj  witchcraft  on  the  pupiL  At  their  first  introduction  they  will 
require  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  master,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  some 
patience,  to  enable  tbe  pupil  to  profit  by  the  lessons.  But  this  once  dono, 
their  foundation  is  sound,  and  their  progress  sure.  And  let  both  parents  and 
teachers  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the  only  means  to  acquire  real  knowledge." 


Poetioal  Beading-Book,  with  Aids  for  Grammatical 
Analysis,  Paraphrase,  and  Criticism ;  and  an  Appendix  on  English 
Versification.  By  J.  D.  Mobell,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language,  etc.,  and  W.  Ihsb,  Ph.  D.  28.  6d. 
Gontmning, 


Thk  Debebted  Tillage. 

The  Task  (Book  I.) 

Pabadisb  Lost  (Books  I.  and  Y.) 


The  Mebohaht  of  Y  ekioe. 
Miscellaneous  Sblectioks. 
The  Pbisoneb  of  Chillon. 


Thb  Field  of  Watebloo. 

• 

Dr  Morell,  in  tho  pre&oe  to  his  "Grammar  of  the  English  Language," 
says—"  As  great  care  was  taken  to  adapt  this  book  [the  Poetical  Reaiung- 
Book]  to  the  requirements  of  teachers  using  the  Orammar,  and  special  marks 
invented  for  indicating  the  correct  analysis  of  the  poetical  extracts  con- 
tained in  it,  I  tiJce  the  present  opportunity  of  recommending  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  higher  classes  of  schools  in  the  country.** 

Engliah  Orammari  founded  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language 
and  the  Practice  of  the  best  Anthors.  With  Copious  Exercises, 
Constrnctive  and  AnaljticaL    By  C.  W.  Connoh,  LL.D.    28.  6d. 

Spectator.— '^^  It  exhibits  great  ability,  combining  practical  skill  with  philo- 
sophical views." 

toiman'i  First  8peQiiig'&^^'^  ^^ 
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Oatlines   of  English   Orammar   and   Analysis,    for. 

Elementary  Schools,  with  Exercises.  By  Waltee  Scott 
Daloleish,  M.A.Edin.,  one  of  the  Masters  iu  the  London  Inter- 
national College.    8d.    Key,  Is. 

Preface.— "  Aims  at  providing  a  Cohmok-Sghool  Grammab  which  shall  be 
fnlly  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  science,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  practical  and  simple  in  its  mode  of  treating  the  subject" 

Dalgleisli*8  Progressive  English  Oranunar,  with  Exer- 
cises.   2s.    Key,  2d.  6d. 

IVom  Dr  Joseph  Boswobth,  Professor  qf  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of 
Oxford;  Author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc. 

*'  Quite  a  practical  vork,  and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  important  informa- 
tion, well  arranged,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  improved  state  of  philo- 
logy.   I  have  never  seen  so  much  matter  brought  together  in  so  short  a  space.'* 

Dalgleish*8  jSrammatioal  Analysis,  with  Frogkessiye 

Exercises.    9d.    Key,  2s. 

Dalgleish*8    Introductory    Text-Book    of    English 

COMPOSITION,  based  on  Grammatical  Synthesis  ;  containing 
Sentences,  Paragraphs,  and  Short  Essays.    Is. 

Dalgleish*8  Advanced  Text-Book  of  English  Com- 

POSITION,  treating  of  Style,  Prose  Themes,  and  Versification. 
2s.     Both  Books  bound  together,  2s.  6d.    Key,  2s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  langnage,  containing 

the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words  author- 
ized by  Eminent  Writers.  By  Alexander  Reid,  LL.D.,  late 
Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.   'Reduced  to  5s. 

The  Work  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  language  and  the 
improved  methods  of  teaching.  While  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is  pre- 
served, the  vords  are  grouped  In  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  etymological 
affinitj ;  and  after  the  first  word  of  each  group  is  given  the  root  nom  which 
they  are  derived.  These  roots  are  afterwards  arranged  into  a  vocabulary. 
At  the  end  is  a  Vocabulary  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names. 

Dr  Beid's  Budiments  of  English  Grammar.    Gd. 
Dr  Beid*8  Budiments  of  English  CompositioiL    28. 

Key,  2s.  6d. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Part  I.  is  meant  to  guide  to  correct- 
ness in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  and  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  sentences ;  Part  II.  to  correctness  and  perspicuity  in  style,  and  to  a 
tasteful  use  of  ornament  in  writing;  and  Part  III.  to  the  ^taAtlofa  ^  iJbJ^ 
preceding  rules  and  exercises  in  varionB  'k.Vn^^a  ot  QitV^gav'«\  c««^vs^<^^^^CL. 
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EDiakipeare*!  King  Bichard  II.    With  Historical  and 

Critiad  Introductions;  Grammatical,  Philological, and  Misoellaneons 
Notea,  etc  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Pupils  in  Training  Colleges, 
Candidates  for  Civil  Serrice  and  other  Examinations,  and  of  Sta* 
dents  in  English  Literature  generally.  Bj  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Robin- 
aox,  H.  A.,  late  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Traimng  College,  York.  28. 

Wordsworth*!  ExonnioiL    Book  L    The  Wanderer. 

With  Notes  to  aid  hi  AnalTiis  and  Paraphrasing.  B7  Bar.  Cavos 
R0BIH8ON.    8d. 

Engliah  Composition  for  fheVse  of  Sohools.  ByBoBEST 

Armstroiio,  Madras  College,  8t  Andrews;  and  Thomas  Arhbtrokck 
Heriot  Foundation  School,  Edinburgh.  Part  I.  Is.  6d.  Part  IL  2s. 
Doth  Parts  bonnd  together,  8s.    Kit,  28. 

EoonomT  of  time  in  the  elass-room  baa  been  prominenfhr  kept  in  viev  bi 
the  eompllation  of  the  work.  The  eaereisea.  whieb  are  so  planned  as  to  aflbrd 
ample  employment  to  the  papils  wben  left  to  themselves  proceed  npon  a 
qrstem  of  fp^ation  intended  to  render  their  progress  easy  and  interesting. 
Thaj  will  iHto  be  found  convenient  fbr  home  work ;  and,  when  perfturmed,  it  n 
recommended  that  tbev  shonld  be  eritielfled  by  the  master  in  presence  of  the 
class.  Those  prescribed  for  Oral  Composition,  in  partleolar*  will  afford 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  illustrating  and  suggesting  in  that  ftmiliar 
style  BO  mucli  calculated  to  glTC  confidence,  and  produce  advantageous  rosnlta, 
In  this  branch  of  education. 

Armstrong's  English  Etymology  for  Schools.    28. 
Armstrong's  English  Etymology  for  Junior  Classes.  4d. 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,  bj  William  Lennh:, 

late  Teacher  of  English,  Edinburgh.  Comprising  the  Substance  oi 
all  the  most  approved  Englibh  Grammars,  briefly  defined,  and  neatly 
arranged ;  with  Copious  Exercises  in  Parsing  and  Syntax.  Improved 
Edition,    Is.  6d. 

The  Anthor^S  Key,  containing,  besides  Additional  Exercises 
in  Parsing  and  Syntax,  many  useful  Critical  Remai'ks,  Hints,  and 
Oliscrvations,  and  explicit  and  detailed  instructiona  at  to  the  best 
method  of  teaching  Oramwuir.    3s,  6d. 

Selections  from  Paradise  Lost;  with  Notes,  adapted 

for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Rev  Kobert  Demaus,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S., 
West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.     Is.  6d. 

The  BelectionB  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  ftimish  a  contihuoos  narrative. 

Bamaiu'  Analysis  oS  &e'n\eiLQ«i^.  ^. 


English  Reading^  Object  Lessons^  etc.       7 
History  of  Englisli  Literature ;  with  an  Outunb  of  the 

Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Language.  Illustrated  by 
JSxTRACTS.  For  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Bj  William 
Spalding,  A*M.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Khetorie,  and  Metaphjsics, 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.    3s.  6d. 

Spectator.— ^^  A.  compilation  and  text-book  of  a  very  snperior  kind.  .  . 
Mr  Spalding  has  brought  to  his  sni'vey  not  only  a  knowledge  of  our  history 
and  literature,  but  original  reflection,  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  tone,  vhich  impart  interest  to  his  account,  as  well  as  soundness  to  bis 
decision.  The  volume  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  we  have  met 
with." 

Aihenaum.—'"T[xB  numerous  extracts  scattered  throughout  the  volume  are 
well  chosen  ibr  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  authors  from  whom  they 
are  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  exMbiting  the  gradual  advance  of  our  litera- 
ture  from  its  earliest  to  its  present  state.  Mr  Spalding's  critical  raxpatkf 
are  discriminating,  impartial,  judicions,  and  always  wall  put." 

System  of  English  Orammar,  and  the  Principles  of  Com- 
position. With  numerous  Exercises,  progressively  arranged.  By 
John  Whitb,  F.E.I.S.    Is.  6d, 

MUlen's  Initiatory  English  Grammar,    la. 

Fnlton's  Johnson^s  Dictionary.    Is.  6d. 

Ewing'i  Principles  of  Elocntion,  improred  by  F.  B. 

Calvert,  A.M.    3s.  6d. 

Consists  of  numerous  rules,  observations,  and  exercisea  on  promindatloi^ 
pauses,  infleetiouR,  accent^  and  em]^a^  acoompanied  with  copious  extracts 
In  prose  and  poetry. 

Bhetorical  Beadings  for  Schools.    By  Wiluih 

M*DowALL,  late  Inspeetor  of  the  Heriot  Foundation  School!, 
Edinburgli.    28. 6d. 

Hilton's  Poetical  Works,  with  Life  and  Notes.    (OUver 

and  Boyd's  Edition.)    2s. 

Cowper*s  Poems,  with  Life  by  M'Dubmid.    2s. 
Object-Lesson  Cards  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.   Set 

of  Twenty  in  a  Box.    £1,  Is. 

The  design  of  this  Series  is  to  give  a  short  description  of  soma  Plants 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  useful  properties,  eaek  $ubfeet  being  iUu$tmted 
with  specimens  (attached  to  the  Cards)  of  the  various  objects  described:  forming 
in  this  department  an  interesting  Industrial  Museum,  vhloh  will  be  found 
of  great  value  in  the  education  oi  the  young. 

How  to  Train  Yonng  Eyes  and  Ears;  being  a  Manual 

of  Object  Lessons  for  Parents  and  Teacheks.  By  Mart  Ann* 
Kossii  Mistress  of  tlie  Ciiurcb  of  JScotland  Normal  Infant  School, 
Edinbui^h.    Is.  6d. 


8        Household  Ecanom/j  Geography ^  etc. 
Honsehold  Economy:   a  Manual  intended  for  Female 

Training  Colleges,  and  the  Senior  Classes  of  Girls*  Schools.  By 
Maboaket  Masia  Gordon  (Miss  Brewster),  Author  of  **Work, 
or  Plenty  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,**  etc    2s. 

AthtMntm.—*'  Written  in  a  plain,  genial,  attnetlTe  manner,  and  oonstitating, 
In  tha  best  Mnaa  of  tha  word,  a  practical  domestie  mannal." 


SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOEa 

Etymological  Guide.    2s.  6d. 

This  U  a  eolleetton,  alphabetioailj  arranged,  of  tha  prindpal  roots,  affixes, 
and  preAzes,  with  their  derivatlTea  and  oompoands. 

Old  Testament  Biography,  containing  notices  of  the  chief 

persons  in  H0I7  Scripture,  in  the  form  of  Questions,  with  references 
to  Scripture  for  the  Answers.    6d. 

Hew  Testament  Biography,  on  the  same  Pkn.    6d. 


Fisher's  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  Explained.  28. 


Pabt  I.  Of  what  Man  is  to  believe  eonoeming  God. 
II.  Of  what  duty  God  requires  of  Man. 


GEOGBAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Iir  compiling  the  works  on  these  subjects  the  ntmost  possible  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  Each  edition  is  scru- 
pulously rerlsed  as  it  pacses  through  the  press,  so  that  the  works  may  be 
confidently  relied  on  as  containing  the  latest  information  accessible  at  the 
time  of  publication. 

School  Geography.    By  James  Clyde,  LL.D.,  one  of  the 

Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  With  special  Chapters 
on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Technological  Ap- 
pendix.     Corrected  throughout    4s. 

In  composing  the  present  work,  the  author's  object  has  been,  not  to  dissect 
the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  then  label  their  dead  limbs,  but  to 
depict  each  country,  as  made  by  God  and  modified  by  man,  so  that  the  rela- 
tions between  tlie  country  and  its  inhabitants — in  other  words,  the  present 
geograpliical  life  of  the  country — may  appear. 

Athenaum,—'*  We  have  been  struck  witli  the  ability  and  value  of  this 

work,  which  is  a  great  advance  upon  previous  Geographic  Manuals.    .    .    . 

Almost  for  the  first  time,  we  have  here  met  with  a  School  Geography  that 

is  quite  a  readable  book,— one  that,  being  intended  for  advanced  pupils, 

U  well  adapted  to  make  them  study  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  interest 

they  have  never  yet  fe\t  \tv  \t.    .    .    .   Students  preparing  for  the  recently 

Autf toted  Untremty  and  CVvl\  itotv\na  w,ifliATtt!&8aip&  Via^fbad  thia  their  best 

ffolda." 
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Sr  Clyde's  Elementary  Oeograpliy.     Corrected 

iktougTumL    Is.  6d. 

In  the  Eiementary  Geography  (Intended  for  less  advanced  pupils),  It  has 
been  endearoared  to  reproduce  that  life-like  grouping  of  facts— geographical 
portraiture,  as  it  may  be  called — ▼hich  has  been  remarked  with  approbation 
in  the  School  Otography, 

A  Compendium  of  Uodem  Oeograpliy,  Politigal. 

Phtsical,  and  Mathematical  :  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  Palestine,  Oatlines  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geology,  a 
Glossary  of  Geographical  Names,  Descriptive  and  Pronouncing 
Tables,  Questions  for  Examination,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewabt,  LL.D.    CarefvUy  Eevised,    With  11  Maps.    3s.  6d. 

The  work  includes  an  Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Chief  Boots  of  Geographi- 
cal Names. 

Geography  of  the   Britisli   Empire.     By  Willum 

Lawson,  St  Mark*s  College,  Chelsea.    CarefuUy  Revised,    3s. 

Pabt  I.  Outlines  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

II.  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Islands. 
III.  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies 

The  Muaeum.—f'li  is  out  of  sight  the  best  book  on  the  sutjeet  that  we 
possess.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  a  dry  book.  .  .  . 
The  volume  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  accurate  information, 
well  arranged  and  happily  illustrated." 

Edinburgh  Academy  Modem  Geography ;  with  an  Index 

containing  all  the  Names  that  occur  in  the  work.  Car^utty 
Seviaed,    2s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Academy  Ancient  Geography.    3s. 

An  Abstract  of  General  Geography;  comprehending  a 

more  minute  Description  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  Palestine 
or  ihe  Holy  Land,  etc.  With  numerous  Exercises.  For  Junior 
Classes.  By  John  White,  F.E.I.S.,  late  Teacher,  Edinburgh^ 
Carefully  Revised.    Is. ;  or  with  Four  Maps,  Is.  3d. 

White*!  System  of  Modem  Geography;  with  Outlines 

of  Astronomy  and  Physical  Geography,  comprehending  an 
Account  of  the  Principal  Towns,  Climate,  Soil,  Productions, 
Religion,  Education,  Oovemment,  and  Population  of  the  yarioaa 
Countries.  With  a  Compendium  of  iSacred  Geography,  Problems 
on  the  Globes,  Exercises,  eto.  Carefully  Eevised.  28.  6d.|  or 
with  Four  Maps,  2s.  9d. 
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First  Book  of  Cfoography;  being  an  Abridgment  of 

Dr  Reid*8  Rndiments  of  Modern  Geographj ;  with  an  Outline  of  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.    CarrfiMjf  Jteiiaed,    6d. 

TkU  work  hat  been  prepared  for  the  nie  of  ymmg  p«plla.  It  is  a  suitsbli 
aad  aselbl  oompaalon  to  Dr  Raid's  latrodaetory  Atlas. 

Bndimenti  of  Modem  Oeograpliy.    B7  Alex.  Beid, 

LL.D.,  bte  Head  Kaster  of  tiie  Edinbnrgb  InatHalioB.  With 
Plates,  Map  of  the  World.  Cartf^  BemMttL  la. ;  or  with  Five 
Mapa,la.3d. 

The  names  of  plaees  are  aeoented.  and  they  are  aeeompanted  with  short 
dsasripUoos,  and  oeoastonaUy  with  the  sMatioo  of  some  remarkalile  erent 
To  the  sereral  eooatries  are  amwnded  notioes  of  their  physical  geography, 
prodnetions,  goremment,  and  religion.  The  Appendix  oontains  an  outline  of 
aaolent  geography,  an  outline  of  sacred  geography,  problems  on  the  nse  of 
the  i^obes,  and  directions  for  the  eonstroction  of  maps. 

Sr  Beid'i  Oatline  of  Saered  Cfoography.    Gd. 

This  little  work  is  a  manval  of  Serlptnre  Geography  for  yonng  persons. 
It  is  designed  to  commmricate  soeh  a  knowledge  of  Uie  places  meattoiMd  in 
holy  writ  as  will  enable  ehildren  more  clearly  to  nnderstand  the  saered  nar- 
ratTre.  It  contains  references  to  the  passages  of  Seriptore  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  places  are  mentioned,  notes  chiefly  historical  and  descrip- 
tire,  and  a  Map  of  the  H<^y  Land  in  prorinoes  and  tribes. 

Unrpliy*!   Bible  Aflas  of  24  Maps,  with  Historical 

Descriptions.    Is.  6d.  coloured. 

WUneMS.^"  We  reoommend  this  Atlas  to  teaciMnv,  psrents,  and  hwHfMual 
Christians,  as  a  comprehensive  and  cheap  aoxUiMry  to  the  Intelligent  reading 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Ewing*8  System  of  Geography.  Car^MUy  lUvmd.  U,  ^i 

with  14  Maps,  68. 

Besides  a  complete  treatise  ea  the  sctenee  ofgeegiiaphy,  this  work  contains 
the  elements  of  astronomy  and  of  physical  geography,  and  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  br  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  At  the  end  is  a 
prononnclng  Yecabulary,  in  the  form  of  a  gasetteer,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  places  in  the  work. 

Elements  of  Astronomy:  adapted  for  Private  Instruction 
and  Use  of  SchooU.  By  Hugo  Rbid,  Menober  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.    With  65  Wood  Engravings.    3a. 

Xeid*8  Elements  of  Physical  Geography;  with  Outlines 

ef  Gkologt,  MATHEiutiCKL  Q[tAQ>iLKs«Y^  and  AsTRONOMT,  and 
QiMstioiM  fc»r  BxaBuna^Qfii.    '^Vt^  ikximcxvoa^  \Sm&\x^>gtfs«^  ^nd  a 
Itije  coloured  Physical  CYiail  ot  i\v^  Q:Wfa%.  \%. 
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REVISED  EDITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  ATLASES 

A  General  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography;  29  Maps, 

Coloured.    By  Thomas  Ewino.    7s.  6d. 

School  Atlas. of  Modem  Geography.    Maps  4to,  folded 

8yo,  Coloured.    By  John  White,  F.E.I.S.,  Author  of  "  Abstraet  of 
General  Qeograpbj/*  etc    6s. 

White's  Elementary  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography. 

4to,  10  Maps,  Coloured.    2s.  6d. 

CoyTxirT8.~l.  The  World;  S.  Europe;  S.Asia;  4.  Afrfea;  0.  Korth  America; 
6.  South  America;  7.  Eaglaad;  6.  Scotland;  9.  Ireland;  10.  Palestine. 

A  School  Atlas  of  tfodem  Geography.    4to,  16  Maps, 

.  Coloured.    By  Alexandeb  Reu>,  LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the 
Edinburgh  Institution,  etc.    5a. 

Eeid*s  Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography. 

4to,  10  Maps,  Coloured.    2s.  6d. 

CovTKKTS. — 1.  The  World;  2.  Europe;  3.  Asia;  4.  Aftica:  6.  North  America; 
6.  South  America;  7.  England;  8.  Scotland;  S.  Ireland;  10.  Palestine. 


HISTOBY. 

Tm  works  in  this  department  have  been  p repawd  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  will  be  found  to  include  Class-boolcs  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in  all 
the  branches  of  History  generally  taught  in  the  best  schpola.  While  the 
utmost  attention  has  been  paid  to  accuracy,  the  namtfree  have  in  every 
case  been  rendered  as  instructive  and  pleasing  as  possible,  se  as  to  relieve  the 
study  from  the  tediousness  of  a  mere  dry  detail  of  facts. 

A  Concise  History  of  England  in  Epochs.    By  J.  F. 

CoRKBAN.    With  Maps  and  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables, 
and  comprehensive  Questions  to  each  Chapter.    2s.  6dL 

%*  Inienied  tki^yfw  Vm  Senior  ClasBea  0/ Schools,  and /or  the  Junior  Students 

0/  Training  Colleges. 

In  this  Ilistory  of  England  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  convey  a  broad 
and  full  impresrion  of  its  great  Epochs,  and  to  develop  with  care,  but  in 
subordination  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  the  growth  of  Law  and  of  the 
Constitution.  He  has  summarised  events  of  minor  importance;  but  where 
illustrious  characters  were  to  be  brought  into  relief  or  where  the  sttny  of 
some  great  achievement  merited  a  ftill  Barrati<m,  he  has  occupied  more  space 
than  the  length  of  the  history  might  seem  to  justify;  for  it  is  his  belief  thai 
a  mere  narration  of  the  Deeds  oi  Roland  i«  her  struggles  ibr  liberty  and  for 
a  high  place  among  the  nations  of  tne  world,  is  more  fertile  in  instrnetion  to 
youth,  and  more  stimulating  to  a  healthy  and  laudable  amhliiaa  ^3ba».  vsci 
other  mode  0/ treating  our  past.    .... 

Recent  erenta  have  been  treated  w\1ik  laon  ^aaa  'osoeX  l^TMta. 
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Hiftory  of  England  for  Jnnior  Classes ;  with  Questions 

ior  Euunination.  Edited  bj  Hbvrt  White,  B. A^  Trinitj  College} 
Cambridge,  M.A.  and  Ph.  Dr.  Heidelberg.    Is.  6d. 

Atkanmmw^ — "  A  cheap  and  azoellent  histoiy  of  England,  admirably  adapted 
fbr  the  oae  of  Junior  elaues.  Within  the  eoropaas  of  about  a  hnndred  and 
eighty  duodecimo  pages,  the  editor  haa  managed  to  give  all  the  leading  facts 
of  oar  history,  dwelling  with  due  emphasis  on  uiose  taming  points  which  mark 
oar  progjeas  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  various  changes  that  have  taken 

K*  ice  in  our  constitution  are  briefly  but  cleariy  described.  It  is  surprising 
w  snceessAilly  the  editor  has  not  merely  avoided  the  obscurity  which 
generally  acoomnanies  brsTity,  bat  invested  his  narrative  with  an  interest  loo 
often  wanting  in  larger  historical  works.  The  information  conveyed  is 
thoroughly  soond;  and  the  utility  of  the  bo(dc  is  much  inermued  by  the  addit 
tkm  of  ezamlnatioo  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Whether  regarded 
as  an  interesting  reading-book  or  as  an  instructive  class-book,  this  history 
deserves  to  rank  high.  When  we  add,  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  neat  littla 
volume  at  the  moderate  price  of  eighteenpence,  no  Airther  recommendation  will 
be  necessary." 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  an  Account 

of  the  Present  State  and  Resoarces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
Colonies.  With  Questions  for  Examination,  and  a  Map.  B7 
Dr  Write*    Ss. 

AtXenmum. — "A  carefhlly  compiled  history  fbr  the  use  of  schools.  The 
writer  has  consulted  the  more  recent  authorities:  his  opinions  are  liberal, 
and  on  the  whole  Just  and  impartial :  the  succession  of  events  is  developed 
with  clearness,  and  with  more  of  that  picturesque  effect  which  so  delights 
the  young  than  Is  common  In  historical  abstracts.     The  book  is  accom- 

e anted  by  a  good  map.    For  schools,  parish  and  prison,  libraries,  workmen'r 
alls,  and  such  Institutions,  it  Is  better  adapted  thui  any  abridgment  of 
the  kind  we  know." 

History  of  Scotland  for  Junior  Classes;  with  Questions 

for  Examination.    Edited  bj  Dr  Wmrs.    Is.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  Questions  for  Examination.  Edited  bj  Dr  White. 
Ss.  6d. 


of  Prance ;  with  Questions  for  Examination,  and  a 

Map.    Edited  bj  Dr  White.    3s.  6d. 

Athencgum* — "We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  fftvonrably  of  Dr 
White's '  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*  The  perusal  of  the  present 
work  has  given  us  still  greater  pleasure.  .  .  .  Dr  White  Is  remarkably 
happy  in  combining  convenient  brevity  with  snflicieney  of  information, 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  Interest  of  detail.  He  shows  great  Judgment  in 
apportioning  to  each  sutject  its  due  amount  of  oousideratton." 

Ontlines    of    Universal    History.     Edited   by   Dr 

WmTB.    28. 

^^^-^  DVstfaiiet  tn  Vok  txtvnis<cm«aV  ^^QSo^.  V^^^a  w&aR»AsatJi\st»i&!etai, 
,  ekMtii*  olflw  Id  Ha  tMcrattva.'* 
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Br  White's  Elements  of  Vniyersal  History,  on  a  New 

and  Systematic  Plan.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Ancient  History; 
Part  II.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Part  III.,  Modem  Histoiy- 
With  a  Map  of  the  World.    78. ;  or  in  Parts,  28.  6d.  each. 

This  work  contains  nnmerous  sjnoptieal  and  other  tables,  to  goide  the 
researches  of  the  student,  with  sketches  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  mannerv 
during  each  of  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Borne ;  with  Questions  for 

Examination.    Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is.  6d. 

London  Beoiew, — ^^This  abridgment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of 
schools,— the  best  book  that  a  teacher  could  place  in  the  huid  of  a  youthful 
student** 

Sacred  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.      With  Questions  for  Examination. 

Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is.  6d. 

Baptist  Magazine.—**  An  interesting  epitome  of  sacred  history,  calculated  to 
inspire  the  young  with  a  love  of  the  dtrine  records,  as  well  as  to  store  the 
mind  with  knowledge.** 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.    To 

which  are  added,  a  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography,  and  a  Table  of  Chronology.  By  Alexander  Fraseb 
Tttleb,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition^  with  the  History  comtvnued. 
With  two  large  Maps,  etc    3s.  6d. 

Watts*  Catechisin  of  Scriptnre  History,  and  of  the 

Condition  of  the  Jews  firom  the  Close  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Time  of  Christ  With  Ihtboduotioh  by  W.  K.  Tweedib, 
D.D.    2s. 

Simpson's  History  of  Scotland ;  with  an  Outline  of  the 

British  Constitution,  and  Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of 
each  Section.    3s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  England;  with  the 

Narrative  brought  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  the  British  Constitution.  With 
Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    3s.  6d. 

Simpson's   Goldsmith's   History  of  Greece.      With 

Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    3s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  Batsa^  ^\V^^^%9^isra 

ibr  ^xsm/oation  at  the  end  of  each  ^o^cm.   ^.^. 


14    WritiT^,  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping. 
WBITING,  ABITHMETIC.  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

This  seetioB  will  be  found  to  contain  works  in  •xtendiTe  om  Iq  numy  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  snccesBiTe  edition!  ^Te  been 
carefolly  revised  and  amended. 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.    By  Henry 

G.  C.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Matheniatics  in  George 
Heriot*8  Hospital.    64  pages,  fid.  stiff  wrapper.    AnavoerB^  6d. 

From  the  Rev.  Philip  Ksllakd,  A.M^  F  Jt.SS.  L.  A  E.,  late  FkUow  of  Qvmeni 
(kiU$gtf  Cambridge,  Pro/utor  o/MtMewuitia  in  the  Umiterntjf  o/EduAmrgh. 

*I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr  SmitVs  Manual  for  Jnnior  Classes,  the  MS- 
of  which  I  have  examined,  is  nearly  readf  for  publication.  Trusting  thai 
the  Illustratiye  Processes  which  he  has  exhibitcMi  may  prove  as  efficient  io 
otiier  hands  aa  they  hare  proved  in  his  own,  I  bare  great  pleasure  in 
reeommending  the  work,  being  satisfied  that  a  better  AriUimetician  and  a 
more  Judicious  Teacher  than  Mr  Smith  is  not  to  be  found." 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes ;  being  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  above.  Bj  Henrt  G.  C.  Smith.  28.  Answen^M. 
Key,  2s.  6d. 

*«*  The  ExereisAs  in  both  woritf  which  are  copious  and  oriffinal,  have  heen 
eonttrueted  ao  at  to  combine  interest  wUh  utility.  They  are  aeeompanied  bg 
illuetrative  froeeeeet. 

Wn^h  Journal  of  JB!Eft«»tJ<Mi.— "There  are,  it  must  be  oonfossed,  few  pootf 
books  on  arithmetic,  but  this  certainly  appesurs  to  us  to  be  one  of  them.  It 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  practical  man,  who  desires  to  give  his  pupils 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.    The  Rules  are  laid  down  with  much 

eredsion  and  simplidty,  and  the  illustrations  cannot  fail  to  make  tliaa 
itelligible  to  boys  of  ordinary  capacity." 

Lessons  in  Arithmetio  for  Junior  Classes.    Bj  James 

Trotter.    66  pages,  6d.  in  stiff  wrapper.    Anstoers,  6d. 

This  book  was  ear^/ully  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  iatrodnetiea  of  Sinple 
Examples  of  the  various  rules,  worked  out  at  length  and  Ailly  explained, 
and  of  Practical  Exercises,  by  the  Author's  scm,  Mr  Alexander  Trotter, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh ;  and  to  the  present  edition  Exercises 
on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage  have  been  added. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes;  being 

a  Continuation  of  the  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes. 
Containing  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractious ;  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  with  their  Applications ;  Simple  and  Compound  Interest; 
Involution  and  Evolution,  etc  By  Alexisdbb  Trottei.  New 
Edition,  with  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.  76  pages, 
6d.  in  stiff  wrapper.    Anstoera,  6d. 

Each  subject  is  also  accompanied  by  an  example  ftilly  worked  ont  and 
minutely  explained.     The  Exercises  are  numerous  and  praetleal. 
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A  Complete  System  of  Arithmetie,  Theoretical  and 

Practical ;  containing  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  their  Application 
to  Mercantile  Computations;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Invo- 
lution and  Evolution ;  Series ;  Annuities,  Certain  and  Contingent. 
By  Mr  Trotter.    3s.    Key,  4s.  6d. 

*«*  AU  the  8400  Exercise*  in  this  work  are  new.  They  are  appKcdble  to  Ihe 
iusinese  e/  real  lifn,  and  are  /ranted  in  eueh  a  way  at  to  lead  the  pupil  to  reason 
on  the  matter.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Examples  wrought  out  at  length  and 
minutely  explained. 

Ingram's  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  their  Application 

to  Business  explained  in  a  Popular  Manner,  and  clearly  Illustrated 

by  Simple  Rules  and  Numerous  Examples.    Remodelled  and  greatly 

Enlarged^  with  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.     By 

Alexander  Trotter,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh.  Is. 

Ket,  2s. 

Each  rule  is  followed  by  em  example  wrought  out  at  lengtJi,  and  is  illostratod 
by  a  great  variety  of  pracUcal  questions  applicable  to  business. 

Melrose's  Concise  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic; 

containing  the  Fundamental  Rules  and  their  Application  to  Mercan- 
tile Calculations;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Exchanges; 
Involution  and  Evolution;  Progressions;  Annuities,  Certain  and 
Contingent,  etc.  Be-arraanged^  Improoed,  and  Eniargoi^  with  Exer- 
cises on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.  By  Alexaxdeb  Tkotteb, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  in  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d.    Ket,  2s.  6d. 

Each  Rule  is  followed  by  an  example  worked  out  at  lengthg  and  ntinutely 
explained,  and  by  numerous  practical  Exercises. 

Hntton's  AriUimetic  and  Book-keeping.    2s.  6d. 
Hatton'8  Book-keeping,  by  Trotter.    2s. 

Sets  of  Ruled  Writing  Books,— Single  Entry,  per  set,  Is.  6d.;  Double  Entry, 
per  set,  Is.  6d. 

Stewart's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetio,  for  Junior  Classes; 

containing  Exercises  in  Simple  and  Compound  Quantities  arranged 
so  as  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  perform  the  Operations  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  correctness.  With  Exercises  on  the  Proposed  Decimal 
Coinage.    6d.  stiff  wrapper.    Aruuferst  6d. 

Stewart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetio,  Arranged 

for  Pupils  in  Classes.  With  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal 
Coinage.  Is.  6d.  This  work  includes  the  Answers ;  with  Questions 
for  Examination.    Key,  2s. 

Oray's  Introduction  to  ArifhmetiQ;  with  Exereises  on 

the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.    JO^.  bound  in  leather.    Kbt,  2s. 


16  Capy-Booksy  Mathematics^  etc. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.     By  James 

Maclajikv,  Master  of  the  Classical  and  Mercantile  Academj, 
fTamnton  Place,  Eklinbiirgb.    6d.  stiff  wrapper. 

The  Aiuwen  are  annexed  to  the  MTeral  Ezerdeee. 

][aelaren*s  Improved   System   of  Praotical  Book- 

KEEPINQ,  arranged  according  to  Single  Entrj,  and  adapted  to 
General  Business.    Exemplified  in  one  set  of  Books.    Is.  6d. 
ASetqf  BuUd  Writing  Book$,  expre$*tp  dioftedfor  thi»  work,  U.  6d. 

Scott^s  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    6d.  stiff  wrapper. 

Amwerif  6d. 

Bcott*s  Hental  Calculation  Text-hook.  Papil's  Copy,  6d. 

Teacher*s  Copy,  6d. 

Copy  Books,  in  a  Progressive  Series.  By  R.  Scott,  late 
Writing-Master,  Edinburgh.  Each  containing  24  images.  Price : 
Medium  paper,  3d ;  Post  paper,  4d. 

8cott*S  Copy  LineSi  in  a  Progressive  Series,  4d.  each. 


The  Principles  of  Ghtelic  Grammar ;  with  the  Definitions, 

Rales,  and  Examples,  clearly  expressed  in  English  and  Gaelic; 
containing  copioas  Exercises  for  Reading  the  Language,  and  for 
Parsing  and  Correction.  By  the  Rev.  JoHS  Fobbes,  late  Minister 
of  Sleat    3s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Ingram's  Concise  System  of  Mathematics,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  for  Schools  and  Priyate  Stadents.     Improved  by 
James  Tbotteb.    With  340  Woodcuts.   4s.  6d.    Key,  3s  6d. 

Trotter's  Manual  of  Logarithms  and  Practical  Mathe- 

MATICS,  for  Stadents,  Engineers,  Navigators,  and  Sorveyors.   3s. 

A  Complete  System  of  Mensuration ;  for  Schools,  Private 

Students,  and  Practical  Men.    By  Alex.  Inoiulic.     Improved  hy 
James  Trotter.    2s. 

Ingram  and  Txottet's  Euclid,    is.  6d. 

Jbgram  and  Trottot'!^^«aL«fi^xk  ^i  ^^^aigjSutv'^W'cvT^ticai 
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Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences.    By  James  Nicol, 

F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.    \Vith  106  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d. 

Dr  Lees*  Catechism  of  Natural  Philosophy.    In  which 

the  General  Doctrines  of  that  Science  are  explained  in  a  Popnlar 
Form.    With  117  WoodcutSr    In  Two  Parts,  each  9d.  or  la.  bound. 


ITALIAN. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Italian  Grammar;   with 

Numerous  Exercises  and  Examples,  illustrative  of  every  Bule,  and 
a  Selection  of  Phrases  and  Dialogues.  By  E.  LEma,  LL.D.,  Italian 
Tutor  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    5fl.— Key,  58. 

From  Count  Saffi,  Profeaaor  of  the  Italian  Language  at  Oxford.—"  I  have 
adopted  jour  Grammar  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  students  of  Italian 
in  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as 
well  for  the  order  and  clearness  of  the  rules,  as  for  the  practical  excellence 
and  ability  of  the  exerdses  with  which  you  have  enriched  it." 


School  Begister.    Pupil's  Daily  Register  of  Marks. 

Improved  Edition.  Containing  Spaces  for  48  Weeks ;  to  which  ttre 
added,  Spaces  for  a  Summary  and  Order  of  Merit  for  each  month, 
for  each  quarter,  and  for  the  year.  Adapted  for  Schools  in  general, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  furnish  information  required  by  Qovem- 
ment.    2d. 

School  Begister  of  Attendance,  Absence,  and  Fees  \ 

adapted  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Revised  Code,  by  Mobris  F.  Mtbov. 
Each  folio  will  serve  50  pupils  for  a  Quarter.    Is. 

School  Songs.  By  T.  M.  Hunter,  Director  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland.  With  Preface 
by  Rev.  James  Currie,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  Edinburgh. 

School  Sonob  roa  JuNioa  Classes:  60  Songs,  principally  set  for  two 
voices.    4d. 

Ditto  Ditto  Second  Series :  62  Songs,  4d. 

School  Sohob  Foa  Advakcsd  Classbs:  44  Songs,  principally  set  for  three 
voices.    6d. 

Ditto  Ditto  See&nd  Series:  40  8ong»,ed. 

School  Psalmody ;   Containing  58  pleci^^^  «xt«sv'^g^  Ssst 

three  Voices.    4(1. 
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CLA88-BOOKS  BY  GHA8.  HENRI  SCHNEIDER, 

P.EJ  J^  M X:.r.;  French  M Mter  in  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  th«  School  of 
ArU  and  Watt* s  Inadtntlon,  the  Merchant  Maiden  Institntion,  etc.;  French 
Examiner  to  the  Edncattonal  Institute  ef  Scotland. 

Tbe  Edinburgh  Eig^  School  Vreneh  OoaYertatioib 

OBAMMAR,  arranged  on  an  antirdj  New  Plan,  with  Qneations 
and  Answers.  Dt£eatdd^  lypvwiuiom^  to  Prqfesaor  Max  Mitikr, 
8i.  6d.    Kkt,  28.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  High  School  Hew  Practical  French 

READER:  Being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  from  the  best  French 
Authora.  With  Qnestiona  and  Netti,  MiabliBg  Irath  Maator  and 
Pupil  to  conyene  in  French.    Ss.  6d. 

The   Edinburgh  ffigh   School  French  Manual  of 

CCNYERSATION  and  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

9b.  <d. 

In  this  work,  Phrases  and  Idlomatlo  Ezinreasit^  which  are  used  most 
lireqnentlT  In  the  Intereonrse  of  ererj-dar  life  haye  been  eareftally  collected. 
Cars  has  been  taken  to  arold  what  is  trlrial  and  obsolete,  and  to  introdoce  all 
the  modem  terms  relatiTS  to  rallwajSy  steamboats,  and  travelling  in  genenl. 

ficrin  Littfraire;  being  a  Collection  of  Liyelt  An£C- 

D0TB8,  Jbux  dk  Mots,  Eniomas,  Charades,  PoEntYy  etc.,  to  serre 

as  Reading  Dictation,  and  Recitation.    8i.  6d.    Xow  Bead^. 

LatUr  fnm  PaorissoB  Max  MGllm,  Unkmrsitp  of  Oxford,  Majf  1887. 
**  Mt  obab  Sis.— I  am  Tery  happj  to  find  that  my  antidpatlons  as  to 
the  Boeeess  of  yoor  Grammar  have  been  fully  realised.    Year  book  does 
not  require  any  longer  a  godfitther;  but  if  yon  wish  me  to  act  as  such,  I 


shall  be  most  happy  to  have  my  name  connected  with  your  prosperous 
litld.— Yours  Tciy  truly,  Max  MOlLkb. 

«  Te  tf  oas.  a  iL  Bshnstder,  Edinburgh  High  SchooL** 


Hie  French  Hew  Teitament.     The  most  approved 

Protestant  Ybbsioh,  and  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  Fbsngii 
Rbfohxsd  Chubchbs.    Pocket  Edition,  roan,  gilt  e^es,  Is.  6d. 

Chamband*8   Pables   Choides;     With  a  Vocabulary 

containing  tbe  meaning  of  all  the  Words.    By  SooT  and  Wills.  28. 

Le  Petit  Pablier :  With  Vocabulary.  '  For  Junior  Classes. 
By  G.  M.  Gibson,  late  Rector  of  the  Bathgate  Academy.    Is.  6d. 

French  Extracts  for  Beginners.    With  a  Vocabulary 

and  an  Introdaction.    By  F.  A.  WoLsn,  Master  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Depaxtment  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.    28.  6d. 

Wolski*a  Bow  TienxSk  OrnsKOAs.  ^v^iSti  <^^ous  Exer- 

(rfMH.    8s.  6d. 
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Standard  Frononncing-'Dictionary  of  the  French  and 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  In  Two  Pakts.  Part  L  French  and 
JSnglish.—  F&rt  II.  English  and  French,  l^j  Gabriel  Subennb, 
late  Professor  in  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  etc. 
The  First  Part  comprehends  Words  in  Common  Use,  Terms  con- 
nected with  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Historical,  Gfeographical, 
and  Biographical  Names,  with  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the 
French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Gram* 
marians.  The  Second  Part  is  an  ample  Dictioiuuy  of  Kn^^lish  words, 
with  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  System  of 
French  Pronunciation.    7s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 

The  Pronunciation  is  shovm  by  a  different  tpttting  of  the  Words, 

8areime*8     French-English     and     English-^French 

DICTIONARY,  without  the  Pronunciation.   38. 6d.  strongly  bound. 

Snrenne's  Fenelon*8  Telemaqne.    2  vols,  Is.  each,  stiff 

wrapper ;  or  bound  together,  2s.  6d. 

Sorenne's    Voltaire's    Histoire    de    Charles    XTT. 

Is.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Snrenne's  Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Bnssie  sons  Fierre 

LE  GRAND.  2  vols,  Is.  each,  stiff  wrapper ;  or  bound  together, 
2s.  6d. 

Snreime*s  Voltaire*s  la  Henrlade.     Is.  stiff  wrapper; 

or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

8nrenne*s  Hew  French  Dialogues;  With  an  Introduc- 
tion to  French  Pronunciation,  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Models  of 
Epistolary  Correspondence.    Pronunciation  marked  ^roughout    2s. 

Snrenne's   New   French    Mannal    and    Traveller's 

COMPANION.  Containing  «n  Introduction  to  French  Pronuncia- 
tiou ;  a  Copious  Vocabulary ;  a  very  complete  Series  of  Dialogues 
on  Topics  of  Every-day  Life;  Dialogues  on  the  Principal  Conti- 
nental Tours,  and  on  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  Paris ;  with  Models 
of  Epistolary  Correspondence.  Intended  as  a  Class-book  for  the 
Student  and  a  Guide  to  the  Tourist.  Map.  PronundatUM  marked 
throughout,    ds.  6d. 

8nreime*s  Prononndng  French  Frimer.     Containing 

the  Principles  of  French  Pronunciation,  a  Vocabulary  of  easy  and 
familiar  Words,  and  a  selection  of  Phnses.    Is.  6d.  stiff  wrapper. 

8iireime*s  Moliere*s  TAvare :  Com^e.  Is.  stiff  wrap- 
per; or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Snrenne's    Holiere's    le    Bourgeois    Oentilhomme : 

Com^e.    Is.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  M.  Y>0Tmd. 
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Snrenne's  Moliere's  le  MiaaMhrope :   Com^e.    Le 

MASIAGE  FORCE:  Comddie.   Is.  stiff  wrapper;  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Surenne's  Prencli  Kaading  Instmotor,  Beducedto2s,ed, 

This  forms  a  complete  eoorse  of  French  Reading  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  finom 
easj  lessons  to  those  adapted  for  advanced  pnpils.  With  Yocaholary  to  the 
early  lessons,  Historical  and  Geographical  Yocabolary,  and  a  Key  to  Fnneh 
Pronnnciation.  

Hallard*8  French  Orammar.    3s.  6d.    Key,  3s.  6d. 
Orammar  of  fhe  Frencli  Lang^nage.     By  Auguste 

Beljame,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Yice-Principal  of  the  Paris  International 
College.    2s. 

Be^ame's  Pour  Hundred  Practical  Exercises.   Being 

a  Seqael  to  Beljame*8  French  Grammar.    23. 

\*  Both  Boob  hound  toffeiher,  3$.  ad. 
The  whole  work  has  heen  composed  with  a  view  to  oonversattoo,  a  gratt 
number  of  the  Ezerdaes  being  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

First  French  Class-book,  or  a  Practical  and  Easy  Method 

of  learning  the  French  Lasouaoe,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Fbesch 

and  Ekolish  Exercises,  progressirely  and  grammatically  arranged, 

by  Jules  Carost,  F.E.I.S.,  French  Teacher,  Edin.    Is.    Ket,  Is. 

This  work  follows  the  natural  mode  in  which  a  diild  learns  to  speak  its  ovn 
language,  by  repeating  the  same  words  and  phrases  in  a  great  yariety  of  forms  I 
nnUl  the  pupil  becomes  DBoniliar  with  their  use.  ( 

Caron's  First  Frencli  Beading-book ;  being  Easy  and  j 

Interesting  Lessons,  progressirely  arranged :  with  a  Copious  Yocab-  j 

nlary  of  the  Words  and  Idioms  in  the  text.    Is.  | 

AtMenaum.—"  Well  adapted  for  familiarizing  the  reader  with  correct  models  j 
of  French,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken."  ' 

Caron*s  Principles  of  French  Orammar,  with  nnmerous 

Exercises.    2s.    Key,  2s. 

Spectator. — "  May  be  recommended  for  clearness  of  exposition,  gradual  pro* 
gression,  and  a  distinct  exhibition  to  the  mind  through  the  eye  by  means  of  typo- 
graphical display :  the  last  an  important  point  where  the  subject  admits  of  it" 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language;  with 

Exercises  and  Dialogues.     By  John  Christison,  Teacher  of 
Modem  Languages.     Is.  4d.     Key,  8d. 

Christison^s  EecueH  de  Fables  et  Contes  ChoisiB, 

k  rUsage  de  la  Jeunesse.    Is.  4d. 

Christison*s  Flenry's  Histoire  de  France,  Hacont^ 

k  la  Jeunesse.    With  Translations  of  the  more  difficult  and  idiomatil 
Passages.     2s.  6d. 
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EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  CLASS-BOOKS. 

The  acknowledged  merit  of  these  school-books,  and  the  high  reputation  of 
the  seminary  from  which  they  emanate,  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  recommendation.  The  "  Latin"  and  " Greek  Rudiments"  form  an  intro- 
duction to  these  langniages  at  once  simple,  perspicuous,  and  comprehensive. 
The  "  Latin  Rudiments"  contain  an  Appendix^  which  renders  the  use  of  a 
siBparate  work  on  Grammar  quite  unnecessary ;  and  the  lUt  ofanovMloua  verb* 
in  the  "  Greek  Rudiments  "  is  believed  to  be  more  extensive  and  complete  than 
any  that  has  yet  appeared  in  School  Grammars  of  the  language.  In  the 
''Latin  Delectus "  and  " Greek  Extracts "  the  sentences  have  been  arranged 
strictly  on  the  progressive  principle,  increasing  in  difficulty  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Pupil's  knowledge;  while  the  Vocabularies  contain  an  explanation 
not  only  of  every  word,  but  also  of  every  difficult  es^ession  which  is  found 
in  the  works,— thus  rendering  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
both  easy  and  agreeable.  The  Selections  firom  Cicero  embrace  the  portions 
of  his  works  which  are  best  adapted  for  Scholastic  tuition. 

1.  Budiments  of  the  Latin  Language.    2s. 

*i*  This  vaorTcforfM  an  introduction  to  the  language,  at  once  simpief  perspicuous, 

and  comprehensive, 

2.  Latin  DeleotOS ;    with    a  Vocabulary  containing    an 

Explanation  of  every  Word  and  Difficult  Expression  wh^ch  occurs 
in  the  Text.    38.  6d. 

8.  Budiments  of  the  Greek  Language.    3s.  6d. 

4.  Greek  Extracts ;  with  a  Vocabulary  containing  an 
Explanation  of  every  Word  and  of  the  more  Difficult  Passages  in 
the  Text.    3s.  6d. 

5.  Selections  from  Cicero.    3s. 

6.  Selecta  e  Foetis  Latinis;  including  Extracts  from 
Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Fersius,  Lucan,  Martial, 
Juyenal,  etc.    3s. 

Greek  Syntax ;  with  a  Rationale  of  the  Constructions,  by 
James  Clyde,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  With  Prefatory  Notice  by  John  S.  Blackie,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    4s. 

Greek  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.    By 

Professor  Geddes,  University  of  Aberdeen.    4s. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the  e\eiiTCA«&  viA  «cfui&wsn»i&  tjl^QoL^ 
older  Onek  Gnuammn  with  the  aecuracy  and  tu\ix««ft  ott&!Qii%  ti^KKo^^son^ 


8.  Hnnter'a  ^^ig^;  with  NoUb  and  otLi 

£B.6d. 

i.  Hnnter'a  Horace.    2». 
5.  Himter'i  Livy.    Books  XXI.  to  XXV. 
and  Expluutoij  Kotes.    Btductd  to  3s. 

Latin  Frote  Compontioii :  The  Constmci 

with  IllnstTBtioD*  frDm  Cicero  lud  Cbsbt  )  a  ToCi 
u  Expluiation  of  eru;  Word  itt  tli*  Taxt ;  and  ta 
Sj  JoHH  Masboe,  am.    Ss.  6d. 
Symock'B  Csesar;  with  iUuatr&tive  Notes,  t 
Oeographicol  Index,  lod  *  Map  of  Aaoienl  GboL 

Symook'a  Sallnat;  with  Eipkiutoiy  F< 

HUlorfcol  and  Qeogiaphical  Index.    !& 

Cffitar ;  with  VocxbuUry  eipl&iiiiDg  every  W 

Kates,  Hap,  and  Hlilorical  Hamair.    Bj  Wo: 

Ute  lopector  of  the  Ueriot  Foondalion  Seboola, 

][*Dowall'B  Tirgil;  with  Memoir,  Notes,  i 

explainmg  erery  Word  in  the  Text.     3i. 

Keilsoa'a  Eutropioa  et  Anreliiu  Victor 

luy  cantainlng  the  meaning  of  every  Word  that  o 
Betitid  by  Wu.  U'Dowall.    St. 
Lectionea  Seleotae :  or.  Select  Latin  LeiM 
Historj,  and  Biography:  tor  ths  uaa  of  Beginnen 
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Mair'8  IntroductioiL  to  Latin  Syntax :  with  lUastrations 

by  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart,  LL.D. ;  an  English  and  Latin  Yocabalary, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Pupil  in  translating  into  Latin  the  English 
Exercises  on  each  Rule ;  and  an  Explanatory  Yccabulary  of  Proper 
Names.    38* 

Stewart's  Cornelius  Hepos;  with  Notes,  Chronological 

Tables,  and  a  Vocabulary  explaining  eyary  Word  in  the  Text.    3s. 

Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Wm.  Duncan, 

E.G. p.    1070  pages.    9s.  strongly  bound. 

This  edition  contains  a  eoplovB  Index  of  proper  nanres^  a  tottj^fote  Mst  of 
Latin  abbreyiations,  and  other  important  and  nsMul  tables. 

Duncan's  Greek  Testament   3a.  6d. 

Beza's  Latin  Testament    Revised  by  the  late  Adam 

Dickinson,  A.M.    3s.  6d. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  11. ;  with  Vocabulary 

giring  an  Explanation  of  every  Word  in  the  Text,  and  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  more  difficult  Phrases.  By  James  Ferousson,  M.D., 
late  Rector  of  the  West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.    2s.  6d. 

AtbencBum.^"The  text  of  this  admirable  little  work  is  that  of  Dindorf, 
and  the  punctuation  generally  that  of  Poppo.  Its  principal  excellence  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  consists  in  the  copious,  correct,  and 
well  arranged  Vocabulary  at  the  end.  This  contains  good  translations  of 
difficult  passages,  with  exact  Infonnation  upon  points  of  antiqaitiea  detirad 
from  the  best  and  most  modem  authorities.*'^ 

Orammatieal  Exereiikes  on  the  Hoods,  Tenses,  and 

SYNTAX  OF  ATTIC  GREEK.  With  a  Tocabnlary  containing 
the  meaning  of  every  Word  in  the  Text.  On  the  plan  of  Professor 
Ferguson's  Latin  "  Grammatical  Exercises."  By  Dr  Febousson. 
3s.  6d.    Key,  38.  6d. 

%*  Thi$  work  ia  itOeruUd  t»/oUow  tAs  €hrMk  SudimemU, 

Homer*s  Iliad— Greek,  from  Bekker*s  Text.    Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Yeitch,  Author  of  "  Greek  Yerhs,  Irregular  and 
Defective/'  etc    3s.  6d. 

Homor's  Iliad,  Books  L,  YI.,  XZ.,  and  XXIV. ;  with 

Yocabolary  giving  an  Explanation  of  every  Word  in  the  Text,  and 
a  Translation  of  the  more  dificnlt  ?t8Ba|s^   ^\)i:'^Svba<Q»»s«.. 


84  Latin  and  Greek, 


LATIN  ELEMENTARY  WORKS  AND  CLASSICS. 

Edited  \gf  OBOtos  FsMHTfOV,  LLJ>.,  Utolj  PiofeiMr  of  Hmnftnity  in  King's 

CoUeg*  and  UniTtrsitj  of  Aberdeen,  and  fonnerly  one  of  the 

MMten  ef  the  Edinbori^  Academy. 

1,  Pergnion's  Orammatical  Ezerdses.     With  Notes, 

•nd  •  YoeabttUry  explaining  erery  Word  in  the  Text.  23.   Key,  28. 

2.  Pergnion's  Introduetory  Latm  Beleotiu ;  Intended 

to  follow  the  Latin  Radiments ;  with  a  Yocabnlarj  containing  an 
Explanation  of  eTerj  Word  and  of  every  DifBcolt  Expression.    28. 

8.  Fergnion*!  Ovid'i  Hetamorphofes.  With  Explanatory 

Notes  and  an  Index,  eontaining  Mythological,  Geographical,  and 
Historical  Illastrations.    2s.  6d. 

4.  Fergiiion*8  Cioeronis  Orationes  Sdectae.    Containing 

pro  Lege  Manilla,  lY.  in  Catilinam,  pro  A.  L.  Archia,  pro  T.  A. 
Milone.    Ex  Orellii  reoensione.    Is.  6d. 

5.  Fergnton'i  CietroniB  Cato  H^for  sive  de  Senectate, 

Laelios  sire  de  Amieitia,  Somniom  Soipionis,  et  Epistolae  Selectae. 
Ex  Orellii  reoensione.    Is.  6d. 

6.  Eerg^lUOn^S    dceronis    de    Offldis.    Ex    Orellii    re- 
oensione.   Is.  6d. 


The  Pori-Sojral  Legio.  Tranalated  from  the  French, 
with  Introdnction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Spencer 
Bathes,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics, 
United  College  of  St  Salrator  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews.   4s. 


A  spioufxir  ooPT  or  Amr  wobk  will  be  snrr  post  ma  ov  rbokipt  ot 

nU   BSTAIL  PBXOB   XX   FOSTAOS   BTAVPS. 


PUBLIBHSD  BY  OIAT&&  klSkl^  BOYD,  EDINBUBOH; 

0OU>  AI4K>  *t  OMffXIX,  TII>1>OT>1S«t  A3K&  CA^VSUKillk  kXb  tCUU^WXAJOLLBAS 


DR  I)OUGLA8*8  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 
In  ISmo,  180  pagea^  price  1$.  6cL 

THE  PRIHCIFI.es  OF  ES0LI8H  OBAHKAB; 

WITH  ▲  8ER1B8  OF  mOGRESSlTE  KTEBCISBB  FOB  THB 

USE  OF  BCHOOIJ9. 

"  In  prcpftrinfT  this  work  the  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  prodae^ 
a  Text-b«M»k  on  Kngluh  Cirammar  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  porposn 
of  school  instruction,  ^implicitj  of  expression  and  methodical  arrange- 
ment huvti  b«!en  uniformly  aimed  at;  and  copious  exercises  for  Uie 
practice  of  pupils  have  been  introduced  throughout" — Extract  from 
I*re/ncc. 

"  Wo  have  introduced  your  Grammar  into  this  seminary.  This  we 
have  done  after  a  careful  comi>arison  of  yarious  text-books,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  for  teaching  purposes,  yours  is  the  best  text-book 
on  iJranimar  1  know.*'— 7^  Principal  of  ike  Free  Ckurek  Traimng 
CfjiUge^  OUuyow, 

*'  Its  distinguishing  qualities  are  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  language, 
excellency  of  arrangement,  and  copiousness  of  exercises.  Its  intrinsic 
merits  will  soon  gain  for  it  an  extensive  circulation.*' — The  JSnyUtk 
Master^  Burgh  Schools,  Brechiiu 

**  It  is  careftilly  compiled,  systematically  arranged,  and  embraces  all 
that  is  necessary  in  a  giK)d  English  Grammar.*'—  The  Principal,  Calne 
Middle  Schooh,  Wilts. 

"  An  excellent  little  manual  of  English  Grammar,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  become  extensively  popular  wherever  its  value  is  known. 
The  rules  are  uniformly  simple  and  clear  in  their  enunciation,  and  the 
exercises  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment." — Banner 
of  Ulster.  

In  ISmOj  limp  doth,  price  6^. 

AN    INITIATOBT    GBAHHAB, 

FOR  THE   USE  OF  JU^OR  CLASSES; 

Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  tlte  above, 

"  Decidedly  the  best  at  the  price  of  any  I  have  met  with." — TJie 
Head  Master^  Ilohjate  Seminary,,  Yorkshire, 

*'  Admirably  adapted  for  l^chool  use.  I  shall  at  once  order  copies  for 
my  classes." — The  Head  Master^  Grammar  School^  Tewkesbury, 

"  It  contains  the  best  and  tersest  explanations  for  learners  that  have 
api)eared."^r/ie  Head  Master,  Belle  Vue  House  School,  Bristol, 

**  The  Initiatory  Grammar  is  an  especial  favourite  with  my  jimior 
boys." — The  Head  Master,  Milton  House  Academy,  Lewes. 

"  Your  Initiatory  Grammar  I  tliink  an  admirable  book,  well  suited  for 
National  Schools.*'— TAe  Head  Master,  Boys'  Natumal  School,  WiabeadL 


-  { 


.••  .^ 


i  DB  DOUGLAS'S  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS. 

^J**  In  Ump  dothj  90 poffea, price  6d, 

AH    INTBODXrCTOBT    OEOOBAPHT, 


1>V" 


FOB  THE  USE  OF  JUNIOR  PUPILS. 


Among  the  many  elementarj  works  on  Geography  which  have  come 
'  ^nder  my  notice,  I  have  fonnd  none  at  all  equal  to  it  for  junior  pupils." 
-^Henry  Webb^  Esq.,  CciUege  School,  Croydon, 

"^  One  of  the  cheapest,  as  I  think  it  the  best  Junior  Geography  I 
have  seen.  I  have  ordered  a  supply  of  it  for  my  own  pupils." — B.  J. 
Manaon,  JEsq.,  Beighington  Academy ,  near  Darlington. 

*^  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it  It  is  by  fw  the  best  book  of  its  kind 
extant.  I  intend  to  introduce  it  very  largely  at  once." — Daniel 
McLaren,  Esq.,  WeUington  Hace  Academy,  Olaegow. 

**  A  beautiful  little  book.  I  shall  at  once  introduce  it  to  my  school." 
— The  Head  Master,  Wealeyan  School,  Southport,  Lancashire. 

*^  I  am  at  this  very  time  trying  to  select  a  book  for  my  junior  classes, 
and  on  comparison  of  yours  with  several  others  am  disposed  to  give  it 
the  preference.  The  facts  contained  in  the  book  and  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed  seem  to  me  to  be  well  adapted  for  young  minds." 
—  Thomas  Rusull,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Magdalen  CcXUge  School,  Braddey. 

^^  Your  Introductory  Geography  I  like  very  much,  and  have  adopted 
it  in  my  school." —  William  Hartley,  Esq.,  Banbury  Academy,  Oxfordshire. 

**  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  great  vdue  as  a  school-book.  I  have 
permanently  adopted  it  here." — The  Head  Master,  Grammar  Schools 
Great  Blengowe,  P&irith. 

**  Being  greatly  pleased  with  your  Introductory  Geography,  I  pur^ 
pose  introducing  it  for  the  use  of  the  younger  boys."— :jrA€  Head  Master, 
Midleton  College,  Cork. 

^^  We  use  your  Introductory  Geography.  It  is  an  admirable  little 
work."— J'Ae  Head  Master,  Carlton  Boad  School,  Burnley. 


In  Preparation,  and  shortly  vnU  be  published, 

A  TEXT-BOOK   07   OEOOBAPHT; 

CORTAIXINO 
THE  I'HTSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  OEOO&APHT  OF  ALL  THE  C0UHTBIE8  OX 
^.  THE  GLOBE, 

^X^mpiled  from  the  most  recent  Authorities  and  systematically  arranged 

for  the  use  of  more  Advanced  Pupils. 

In  this  Text-book  the  recent  changes  on  the  Continent  qf  Europe  arefuUy 
^  ^tailed,  and  the  Divisions  of  the  Countries  will  be  found  adapted  to  the 
^it  present  time. 


